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APPEAL  FROM  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


The  following  appeal  has  been  issued  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour 
in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  he  is  Chairman, 
and  sent  to  the  various  Governments.* 

4,  CARLTON  GARDENS, 
PALL  MALL, 

LONDON,  S.W.  i. 

2ist  August  1920. 
YOUR  EXCELLENCY, 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  made  an  appeal  last  May 
to  all  Members  of  the  family  of  Nations  for  funds  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  growing  menace  of  typhus  in  Poland  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

As  yet  the  appeal  has  met  with  but  scant  success ;  but  so 
convinced  is  the  Council  of  the  greatness  and  urgency  of  the  peril, 
that  they  have  requested  me  in  their  name  to  repeat  it  with  all 
earnestness  and  emphasis. 

The  facts  may  be  briefly  stated.  They  have  been  obtained  from 
the  leading  Public  Health  Authorities  in  Europe  and  America, 
especially  convened  to  consider  the  purpose  ;  from  the  Office 
International  d'Hygiene  Publique  ;  from  a  special  Commission  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  ;  from  the  Medical  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  who  has  just  returned  from  Poland  and 
Russia  ;  and  from  other  sources.  All  these  witnesses  draw  the 
same  picture  ;  all  draw  it  in  the  darkest  colours. 

In  Russia  the  disease  seems  to  be  epidemic.  An  eminent  doctor, 
who  has  just  returned  from  that  country,  says  that  it  has  been 

1  The  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  (vol.  i,  n.  12,  page  it 
published  particulars  regarding  the  appeal  addre«sfd  by  the  League  of  Bed  Cross  Societies  to  all 
member  Societies,  asking  for  their  co-operation  in  the  relief  work  here  referred  to. 


swept  from  end  to  end  by  typhus  ;  that  scarcely  a  town  or  village 
has  escaped  ;  and  that  half  the  doctors  engaged  in  combating  the 
plague  have  died.  His  statement,  terrible  though  it  be,  is  confirmed 
by  other  witnesses. 

From  this  vast  centre  of  infection  the  disease  is  carried 
westward  by  an  unceasing  stream  of  immigrants.  Prisoners 
returning  to  their  homes,  refugees  flying  for  safety,  crowd  the 
railways.  Two  millions  of  these  unfortunate  persons  have  passed 
the  Polish  Disinfection  Stations  since  the  Armistice,  and  doubtless 
many  more  have  entered  Poland  without  being  subject  to  medical 
examination.  They  are  pouring  into  a  country  in  parts  already 
overcrowded,  where  every  circumstance  —  material  and  moral  - 
combines  to  favour  the  spread  of  infection. 

So  much  for  the  present  facts.  What  forecast  can  be  made 
about  the  future?  Every  competent  authority  is  at  one  in  thinking 
that  the  evil  is  on  the  increase.  Typhus  is  a  disease  which  normally 
shows  itself  more  in  winter  than  in  summer.  If,  therefore, 
conditions  were  constant,,  the  number  of  cases  at  this  time  of  year 
should  be  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not;  and  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that,  unless  effective  steps  are  immediately  taken, 
the  plague  will  be  far  more  deadly  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  than  it 
was  in  the  winter  of  1919-20. 

Such  is  the  peril  which  we  have  to  face  ;  and  its  gravity  cannot 
be  easily  over-rated.  Yet  so  much  in  the  way  of  preparation  has 
been  already  done  that,  if  only  funds  can  be  supplied,  we  may 
confidently  hope  to  face  it  successfully.  The  plan  of  operations  is 
complete;  organisation  is  ready;  it  is  known  how  and  where 
medical  necessities  and  necessary  clothing  can  be  found;  the  methods 
of  using  them  are  well  understood,  are  perfectly  successful,  and 
can  easily  be  practised.  Nor  is  the  cost  prohibitive  in  its  character. 
The  task  is  indeed  beyond  the  means  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of 
Europe  and  America  and  other  charitable  institutions.  These  are 
ready  to  help,  and  are  throwing  themselves  into  the  work  with 
the  utmost  zeal ;  but  they  have  convinced  us  that  their  labours  will 
be  relatively  ineffective  if  they  are  not  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  additional  pecuniary  resources, 
which  only  Governments  can  supply.  The  minimum  required, 
beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  private  benevolence,  is 
£  2,000,000,  and  of  this  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  £  260,000 
should  be  immediately  forthcoming.  The  months  are  slipping  by. 
Aid  that  would  be  effective  in  June  may  be  useless  in  November; 
and  here,  if  ever,  the  proverb  is  true  that  "  he  gives  twice  who 
gives  without  delay  ". 

But,  granting  the  truth  of  these  arguments,  on  what  ground, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  all  the  world  be  called  on  to  alleviate  a 
misfortune  which,  however  great,  is  nevertheless  confined  to 
Eastern  Europe  ?  The  answer  is  threefold. 

In  the  first  place,   all   the  world  has,   directly  or  indirectly, 


some  interest  —  often  a  very  great  interest  —  in  restoring  the 
war-worn  and  plague-stricken  areas  of  Poland  and  Galicia  to  a 
normal  condition  of  well-being.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  object 
can  never  be  accomplished- while  the  population  is  under  the 
menace  of  this  terrible  disease. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  plague  be  allowed  to  spread 
unchecked  from  Russia  into  Poland,  it  will  assuredly  spread  from 
Poland  to  her  Western  and  Southern  neighbours.  In  Central 
Europe  every  circumstance  —  moral  and  material  —  favours  the 
disease.  A  population  weakened  by  war  and  famine  is  living  in 
conditions  which,  even  were  it  vigorous  and  well-fed,  would  make 
resistance  to  infection  difficult  or  impossible.  As  infection  spreads 
it  becomes  harder  to  deal  with,  and  no  European  country,  not 
perhaps  even  an  island  like  Great  Britain,  can  count  itself  wholly 
safe  if  Poland  be  allowed  to  succumb. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  claim  of  humanity.  Poland  has 
not  brought  this  misfortune  on  herself ;  she  is  the  victim  of 
circumstances  for  which  she  is  not  responsible.  She  has  done,  as 
our  authorities  inform  us,  all  within  her  power  to  help  herself. 
In  helping  herself  she  has  greatly  helped  others;  and  she  deserves 
not  merely  their  sympathy,  but  their  aid. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  noted  that  the  evil  wrought  by  typhus 
cannot  be  measured  merely  by  statistics  of  mortality.  The  disease 
is  one  which  attacks  with  peculiar  severity  men  in  the  prime  of 
life.  It  is  thus  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  who  is  stricken  down 
by  death  or  long-drawn  illness,  and  whole  families  become  a 
charge  on  the  community  through  the  misfortune  of  a  single 
member.  Even  those  nations,  therefore,  who  suppose  themselves 
to  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Poland  and  to  be 
in  no  measurable  danger  from  the  spread  of  the  epidemic,  may 
yet,  on  reflection,  feel  moved  to  lighten  the  load  of  undeserved 
misfortune  which  presses  so  heavily  on  those  unhappy  regions. 

Moved  by  these  reasons,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  requested  me  urgently  to  repeat  their  former  appeal.  It  is  in 
their  name,  therefore,  and  by  their  authority,  that  I  venture 
earnestly  to  press  upon  your  Government  the  importance  of  joining 
in  a  movement  which,  at  a  cost  comparatively  small,  may  confer 
such  signal  benefits  on  mankind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  Servant, 
(signed)   BALFOUR. 


LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 
AMD  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST  TYPHUS   IN   POLAND. 


rT~'KE  anti-typhus  activities  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  Poland,  which  have  been  temporarily  suspended  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  date  from  the  despatch  on  8th 
August  1919  of  a  Medical  Commission  of  enquiry  consisting  of 
American,  French,  British  and  Italian  experts  whose  report  after 
an  investigation  extending  over  three  weeks  produced  a  world- 
wide interest  in  the  distressing  conditions  prevalent  in  Poland. 
So  impressed  was  the  French  delegate  with  these  conditions  that 
he  obtained  from  his  Government  the  immediate  despatch  to 
Poland  of  a  trainload  of  medical  supplies.  The  League  devoted 
considerable  publicity  to  making  known  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  the  necessity  of  concerted  action  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  League's  successful  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  Polish  Red  Cross  Society  were  also 
directed  largely  towards  the  struggle  against  typhus.  A  Commis- 
sioner of  the  League  has  been  resident  in  Warsaw  since  February 
1920  and  his  activities  have  been  devoted  to  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Polish  Red  Cross,  whose  membership  has  grown  between 
March  and  July  1920  from  3o,ooo  to  900,000,  and  to  the  co- 
ordination of  anti-typhus  work.  With  this  latter  object  in  view 
a  Committee  was  formed  in  Warsaw  on  March  28  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  following  organisations  :  American  Red 
Cross,  American  Relief  Association,  American  Typhus  Expedition, 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  National  Polish  Alliance  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  with  the  League's  Commissioner 
as  Chairman.  A  valuable  concentration  of  effort  ensued.  The 
assistance  furnished  to  the  League  in  its  work  in  Poland  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  cannot  be  over-estimated.  That  Society,  at 
the  request  of  the  League,  not  only  established  and  equipped  a 
typhus  hospital,  to  which  the  League  appointed  experts  for  anti- 
typhus  research,  but  despatched  and  maintained  in  Poland  76 
doctors  and  nurses  in  addition  to  their  regular  Red  Cross  staff 
and  gave  a  supply  of  emblems  and  material  to  the  Polish  Red 
Cross  to  organise  a  membership  drive.  The  British  Red  Cross 
subscribed  £  10,000  to  which  the  British  Treasury  added  a  like 
sum  and  these  funds  were  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  two 
hospitals.  The  British  Red  Cross  also  supplied  clothing  and 
hospital  supplies  valued  at  £4,088.  The  Australian  Red  Cross 
furnished  gifts  of  hospital  supplies,  clothing  and  food-stuffs 
amounting  to  £88,177.  The  Spanish  Red  Cross  gave  2096  kilo- 
grams of  soap.  The  Netherlands  Red  Cross  sent  hospital  supplies 
to  the  value  of  £672.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross  subscribed  4,3oo 
Swiss  francs,  the  Portuguese  Red  Cross  2,846  Swiss  francs  and 
the  Belgian  Red  Cross  22,420  Swiss  francs.  A  gift  of  624  Swiss 


francs  was  received  from    St.  Blasius  Church,    Shanklin,    Isle  of 
Wight,   England. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  League's  anti-typhus  work 
in  Poland  has  been  the  attempt  to  assist  the  Polish  people  in 
the  development  of  national  hygiene,  towards  which  the  peace 
programme  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  is  directed. 


EIGHT    HUNDRED    RUSSIAN    CHILDREN    LOOKING 
FOR   THEIR    PARENTS. 


EIGHT  HUNDRED  Russian  children,  transported  from  .Siberia 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  have  just  arrived  in  Europe. 

These  children,  who  for  the  most  part  are  natives  of  Moscow 
and  Petrograd,  were  sent  to  various  regions  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
in  the  spring  of  1918  by  their  parents  in  order  to  ensure  their  safety, 
being  accompanied  by  teachers  and  trained  nurses. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  their  situation  became  tragic.  Their 
road  back  had  been  cut  off  owing  to  the  war,  which  had  created  a 
barrier  of  fire  between  the  children  and  parents. 

The  parents'  remittances  for  the  children  failed  to  arrive;  salaries 


Types  of  Russian  children  abandoned  in  Siberia. 


were  no  longer  paid  and  most  of  the  teachers  abandoned  their  posts. 
Only  a  few  remained  with  their  charges,  who  were  soon  reduced 
to  i earning  the  woods  half  naked,  living  on  roots  and  berries, 
uncared  for  and  unprotected. 

Winter  came  —  the  Siberian  winter.  .Many  of  the  children 
were  only  three  years  old.  What  hardships  they  had  to  bear  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  especially  when  it  is  recalled  that  famine  and 
the  horrors  of  war  were  added  to  their  physical  and  moral 
sufferings. 

Finally  the  Government  authorities  of  Omsk  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Siberia  the  desperate 
appeal  for  help  of  the  few  nurses  and  teachers  who  had  remained 
with  these  children.  Colonies  were  established  by  the  Commission 
to  the  East  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  there  the  children  received 
hospitality  until  military  events  obliged  them  to  be  evacuated— a  very 
difficult  proceeding  in  a  country  absolutely  without  resources. 

After  many  vicissitudes  and  long  hardships,  this  tragic  caravan 
was  finally  transported  to  Vladivostok  in  three  special  trains. 

Eight  hundred  of  these  children  have  arrived  in  Europe  by  way 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Every  effort  must  now  be 
made  to  restore  them  to  their  parents,  of  whom  many,  it  is  believed, 
are  refugees  in  various  countries  owing  to  events  in  Russia. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  published  lists  giving 
the  names  of  the  children  and  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  the 
addresses  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  separation.  These  lists,  of  which 
3o,ooo  copies  have  been  printed,  are  being  sent  to  the  Central  Red 
Cross  Committees,  to  Government  and  Civil  authorities,  Embassies 
and  Consulates  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Egypt  and  Persia,  as  well  as  to  Consular  Agents  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Scandinavia,  to  Russian  and  Greek  Churches,  to 
charitable  institutes,  to  leading  newspapers  in  Europe  and  America, 
and,  finally,  to  persons  who  through  their  situation  are  specially 
qualified  to  help  in  bringing  the  children  in  touch  with  their 
parents1. 

These  lists  as  well  as  all  particulars  regarding  the  children 
themselves  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Headquarters 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Geneva,  Department  of 
Publicity  and  Publication,  2,  rue  de  la  Scie. 

The  lists  issued  up  to  date  are  not  yet  complete  and  a  supplemen- 
tary list  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  tragedy  of  these  children,  as  here  outlined,  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  eloquent  not  to  need  any  further  emphasis  or  any 
special  appeal  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  do  whatever  is  in  their 
power  in  order  that,  as  far  as  possible,  a  happy  issue  may  be  found 
both  for  the  sufferings  of  the  children  and  the  moral  distress  of 
the  parents. 

1  The  Bulletin  desires  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  Internationale  de 
Secours  aux  Enfants  which  has  kindly  consented  to  join  the  printed  lists  mentioned  above  to  the 
copies  of  its  liitlletin  sent  out  to  its  readers. 


NEWS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

"The  Typhus  Peril".  —  We  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  pamphlet 
"The  Typhus  Peril"  published  by  the  "Imperial  War  Relief  Fund".'  This 
passage  concerns  the  appeal  of  ths  Governor  General  of  Australia  : 

"The  intention  is  to  co-ordinate  the  Empire's  effort,  and  weld  it  into  one 
united  endeavour  to  end  the  tragic  conditions  which  threaten  to  decimate  the 
populations  of  Europe,  and  permanently  lower  their  standard  of  civilisation.  1 
invite  the  people  of  Australia  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Empire  in  this  great  work 
of  saving  war-stricken  Europe." 

Red  Cross  Farm  Colony  for  Tuberculosis  Patients.  — The  Australian  Red 
Cross  Society  has  launched  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  completion  of  the 
cure  of  returned  soldiers  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  According  to  the  reports  just 
received,  it  includes  the  establishment  of  a  farm  colony  in  the  Murrumbidgee 
irrigation  area1  and  the  placing  of  approved  tenants  under  the  care  of  local 
branches  in  suitable  country  districts. 

The  men  appointed  to  be  taken  care  of  under  the  scheme  will  be  those  in 
whom  tuberculosis  has  been  arrested  and  is  no  longer  in  an  infectious 
stage,  but  in  whom  the  cure  would  not  remain  permanent  unless  they  were 
kept  in  a  good  dry  climate  with  suitable  light  open-air  work  until  danger  of 
relapse  is  past.  The  farm  in  the  irrigation  area  comprises  approximately 
100  acres  and  its  location  has  been  selected  on  medical  advice.  Contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  appointments,  which  will  include 
accommodation  for  single  men,  cottages  for  married  men  and  recreation  rooms. 
Doctors  and  nursing  service  will  be  in  residence.  While  the  cure  is  being  thus 
completed,  the  men  will  be  trained  in  farming  with  the  expectation  that,  when 
they  are  fit  for  discharge,  they  will  be  able  to  work  farms  of  their  own. 

CANADA. 

New   Appointments  to  the  Staff  of  the  Canadian  Red    Cross.  —  The 

continuance  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  as  a  peace-time 
organization,  in  accordance  with  Article  25  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  "  for  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world ",  has  made  it  necessary  to 
reorganize  the  staff  of  the  Society. 

Lieut. -Col.  Noel  Marshall,  who  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  Red  Cross  work 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  remains  as  Chairman  of  the  Central  Council,  resigning 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Plumptre,  who 
acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  throughout  the  war,  has  given  up  that  position  to 
devote  her  time  to  the  development  of  the  Ontario  Division. 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  of  Ottawa,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  Dr.  Albert  H.  Abbott  has  been  appointed  General 
Secretary. 

The  peace-time  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  will  be,  as  the  above  quotation 
from  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  indicates,  in  connection  with  public 
health.  The  Society  will  act  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  Provincial 
Departments  of  Health,  and  will  supplement  the  activities  of  these  Departments 
where  it  is  considered  advisable,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  its  standing  as 
a  purely  voluntary  organization,  in  no  sense  subordinate  to  Government  agencies. 
As  a  beginning  in  this  service,  Professor  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Adviser  on  Public  Health,  and  Dr. 
Ruggles  George  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Information  on  Public  Health. 

1   In  New  South  Wales. 


University   Course  in  Public  Health  Nursing    established  in  Ontario. 

uuario  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  has  completed  arrangements 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Instruction  in  Public  Health  Nursing  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
This  course  requires  the  attendance  of  graduate  nurses  at  the  University  for  one 
academic  year.  It  is  hoped  that  fifty  qualified  nurses  will  be  registered  for  this 
course  by  the  end  of  September.'  Details  regarding  the  course  of  instruction 
have  just' been  made  public,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  will  prove  attractive  to 
many  nurses  who  see  in  this  service  an  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  qualified 
nurses  to  the  community.  The  Ontario  Red  Cross  is  providing  ten  scholarhips 
of  $  35o.oo  each  ;  five  of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  nurses  who  have  served 
overseas. 

Although  Public  Health  nurses,  specially  trained  for  the  work  which  they 
have  to  do,  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  for  an  immediate 
extension  of  Public  Health  nursing  service,  it  would  be  unadvisable  for  the 
Red  Cross  to  attempt  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  the  creation  of  a  demand 
for  Public  Health  nurses,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  if  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  do 
something  to  see  that  such  nurses  would  be  available  when  required. 

As  Public  Health  is  essentially  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial 
authorities,  and  as  there  are  Universities  located  in  the  capital  and  other  cities 
of  th'e  Provinces,  the  various  Provincial  Branches  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  have 
been  in  consultation  with  local  Universities  and  Provincial  Health  Departments 
concerning  such  co-operation  as  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  courses  of 
instruction  in  Public  Health  Nursing  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  training 
of  regularly  qualified  nurses  in  this  direction.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  such  courses  at  Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

Appeal  for  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund.  -  The  Canadian  Red  Cross  has 
decided  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Canada  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
War  Relief  Fund  during  Armistice  week,  next  November,  and  preliminary  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  extent  of  the  need  and 
the  nature  of  the  appeal. 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  R.  C.,  has  conferred 
with  the  Governor-General  regarding  what  measures  may  be  taken  to  make  the 
appeal  successful.  With  the  approval  ^-;ime  Minister  of  Canada  it  has 

been  decided  to  refer  the  marts'-,  »o  the-Cajiadian  R.  C. 

Although  the  present  ...ent  is  not  very  favourable  for  a  campaign  for 
money,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  general  in  regard  to  such 
campaigns  after  the  many  which  have  taken  place  during  recent  years,  it  is  felt 
that  once  the  nation  understands  that  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  has  for  its 
purpose  to  combat  disease  and  distress  and  that  the  danger  of  the  former  is  a 
universal  one,  the  appeal  will  meet  with  success. 

In  an  article  supplied  to  the  Canadian  Press,  the  Canadian  R.  C.  warns  the 
public  that  there  is  danger  of  typhus  breaking  all  bounds  this  winter  and  over- 
whelming Europe.  Already  twelve  nations  are  very  near  the  end  of  their  resources 
to  fight  disease  and  practically  powerless  to  help  themselves.  Typhus,  which  was 
already  a  serious  menace  in  1916,  is  now  seven  or  eight  times  as  formidable. 

For  the  first  time,  says  the  appeal,  India,  the  Dominions  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  being  asked  to  unite  with  the  Mother  Country  in  a 
campaign  to  save  fellow  beings  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  Imperial  War 
Relief  Fund  is  designed  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  existing  agencies  and  to 
promote  an  impressive  British  effort  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  areas  in  Central 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  which  will  be  mainly  responsible  for  the 
application  of  the  Fund  in  the  various  countries. 

Membership  Campaign  and  Publicity.  —  The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
is  actually  planning  the  membership  campaign,  which  will  beheld  in  May  1921. 
On  parallel  lines  \\ith  the  publicity  which  is  to  be  carried  on  for  such  an  "under- 
taking, the  Canadian  Red  Cross  is  planning  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  for 


educational  work;  the  object  of  this  is  that  the  general  public  should  understand 
that  public  health  work, — no  matter  how  efficiently  organized  by  Governments, 
Medical  experts  or  Sanitary  engineers,  etc., — cannot  accomplish  as  much  as  it 
should  accomplish,  unless  there  is  a  syrr.  pathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  also  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  public  health  work  has  many 
aspects,  which  can  only  bear  fruit  provided  people  in  their  homes  carry  out 
health  regulations  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 

CHILL 


Reorganisation  of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross.—  On  the  occasion  of  the  official 
recognition  of  the  entry  of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross  into  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  last  May1,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  expressed  to  the  various 
groups  of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross  the  hope  that  a  committee  would  be  constituted 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  sole  representative  of  all  Chilian  local  Red 
Cross  organisations.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Government  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  League  has  been  fully  realised.  By  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
a  committee  has  been  appointed  and  charged  with  studying  the  most  suitable 
method  of  organising  a  powerful  Chilian  Red  Cross  National  Society,  whilst 
respecting  the  autonomy  of  existing  Red  Cross  groups.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

The  Chilian  people  have  at  all  times  been  distinguished  for  their  humanitarian 
sentiments. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  Chili  has  adhered,  regards 
the  organisation  of  a  national  Red  Cross  as  incumbent  on  all  member  states. 

Chili  possessed  a  Red  Cross  organisation  several  years  before  the  War  of 
1914,  a  Red  Cross  institution  having  been  established  at  Punta  Arenas  in  igo3, 
and  subsequently  in  the  towns  of  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta  and  Valparaiso  in  1910, 
Osorno  in  1912,  Santiago  in  1914,  Puerto  Natales  in  1916,  Valdavia  and  Rancagua 
in  1916  and  at  Conception  in  1919. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  taking  into  account  its  traditions  of  humanity 
and  justice,  Chili  was  not  represented  at  the  General  Council  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  which  took  place  at  Geneva  in  March  1920.  This  was  due 
to  the  existence  in  Chili  of  several  Red  Cross  organisations  working  independ- 
antiy  and  without  central  organist'" 

The  creation  of  the  Central  «^..  _(.ee  was  inspired  by  the  necessity  of  an 
official  organ  duly  recognised  by  the  Governm  ""id  which  shall  represent  the 
Chilian  Red  Cross  abroad. 

The  Committee  fully  appreciates  the  work  of  the  Punta  Arenas  Committee,  the 
town  from  which  the  Red  Cross  movement  in  Chili  originated,  but  for  political, 
administrative  and  geographical  reasons,  recommends  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross  should  be  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  report,  the  Government  published  the  following 
decree  : 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHILI  Santiago,  14  th  June,ig2o. 

—  T*Jn       T  "?  7  7 

Ministry  of  War  J\o.    u//. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

"  In  view  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  considering  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  founded  in  Paris  on  May  5th, 
igi5  ;  in  consideration  of  the  requests  made  to  the  Government  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  organisation  of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross,  taking  into  account  the 
principles  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva  and  the  provisions 
contained  in  Art.  25  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  approved  by  the 
Government  of  Chili,  the  Republic  of  Chili  decrees  that  : 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  N°io,  page  4. 


Art.  i. — The  Chilian  Red  Cross  shall  be  constituted  by  the  union  of  the 
various  Red  Cross  committees  and  sub-committees  already  instituted  in  the 
country  and  of  those  which  shall  subsequently  be  organised  in  pursuance  of  the 
aims  established  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Art.  a.  —  A  Central  Committee  of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross  shall  be  created 
and  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  programmes  adopted  by  the  International 
Conferences  dealing  with  the  assistance  and  welfare  of  humanity  in  times  of  war, 
in  limes  of  peace  or  in  case  of  public  disaster. 

Art.  3.  —  This  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  5  ex-officio  members  :  The 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Director  of  the  Army  Health  Department, 
the  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  in  Santiago 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  of  5 
regional  delegates,  one  for  each  of  the  4  military  zones,  to  be  elected  by  the  Red 
Cross  Societies  of  the  Department  corresponding  to  the  zone,  and  of  a  special 
delegate  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Punta  Arenas.  Further,  9  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  among  whom  shall  be  included  a  retired  officer 
holding  the  rank  of  general  or  vice-admiral.  Elected  members  shall  hold  office 
for  a  period  of  3  years  and  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

Art.  4.  —  This  Committee  shall  be  authorized  to  organise  local  Red  Cross 

Committees. 

(Signed)  SANFUENTES.  —  REGULO  VALENZUELA. 

In  c  >nformity  with  this  decree  (July  i,  No.  1627),  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Chilian  Red  Cross  with  headquarters  at  Santiago  will  be  composed  as  follows  : 
—  Ex-officio  members  :  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Gregorio 
Amunategui;  the  Director  General  of  the  Army  Health  Department,  Dr.  Luis 
Abalos  ;  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Ramon  Corbalan  Melgarejo  ; 
the  Director  General  of  Public  Welfare  in  Santiago,  Dr.  Alejandro  del  Rio  ;  the 
Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Pedro 
Lautaro  Ferrer  Rodriguez. 

Elected  Members.  Vice-Admiral  Don  Jorge  Montt  (retired) ;  General  don  Jose 
Maria  Bari  (retired) ;  Don  Marcial  Martinez  de  Ferrari ;  don  Roberto  Huneeus 
Gana;  Don  Manuel  Foster  Recabarren,  Don  German  Riesco,  Don  Armando 
Quezada  Acharan ;  Don  Miguel  Urrutia  and  don  Enrique  Zanartu  Prieto. 

CUBA. 

Circular  of  the  Health  Department.  —  In  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross,  which  is  now  in  full  progress,  the  Director  of  the  Health 
Department  has  addressed  the  following  circular  to  all  local  Health  Authorities  : 

«The  Minister  of  Public  Health,  under  date  of  May  3i  of  this  year,  decided 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  local  Public  Health  Authorities  to  the  necessity  of 
conforming  strictly  with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  cir- 
cular of  May  10,  1909,  published  in  the  Official  Journal  of  April  28  of  the  same 
year,  which  stipulate  : 

§  2.  «T_hat  the  following  institutions,  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives,  the  hos- 
pital of  Las  Animas,  the  national  laboratory,  the  quarantine  department,  the 
anti-tuberculosis  dispensaries,  the  national  hospitals  and  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
municipal  directors  of  social  hygiene,  depending  on  this  Ministry,  shall  give  the 
Cuban  Red  Cross  their  entire  moral,  material  and  official  assistance  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  establishing  of  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  country ; 

§  3.  «  That  the  local  Public  Health  Authorities  shall  apply  the  regulations 
adopted  regarding  charitable  institutions,  advising  them  especially  to  assist  in 
forming  provincial  and  municipal  committees  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  in  order 
to  encourage  humanitarian  enterprises  which  have  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  State  ; 

§  4.  «  That  all  departments  of  this  Ministry  shall  recognize  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  their  insignia  and  uniforms  which  have 
been  officially  sanctioned,  and  shall  assist  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
duties  ; 

10 


§  5.  «  That  the  Ministry  shall  give  the  necessary  instructions  in  order  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Decree,  of  which  the  Red  Cross  Society  will  receive  notification, 
may  receive  full  application.  » 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Results  of  Membership  Campaign.  -  -  Very  satisfactory  results  of  the 
Membership  Campaign,  which  started  during  the  last  week  of  May,  were  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  members  which  was  held  at  Prague  headquarters  in 
June.  M.  Groh,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  campaign  announced  a  total 
increase  of  over  i65.opo  members,  which,  added  to  the  48,000  obtained  earlier  in 
the  year,  and  the  original  members,  brought  the  total  membership  to  approxima- 
tely 260,000. 

Preparations  for  the  campaign  were  begun  immediately  upon  the  return  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Geneva  conference  in  March.  Owing  to  the  elections  for 
the  National  Assembly,  which  came  early  in  May,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Pamphlets  for  propaganda 
purposes  were  prepared  in  five  languages,  namely,  Czech,  German,  Slovak, 
Hungarian  and  Russian.  This  literature,  containing  information,  appeals  and 
blank  forms  for  use  in  the  campaign,  was  sent  to  all  mayors  of  towns  ai  d 
villages  as  well  as  to  the  various  Red  Cross  chapters. 

One  of  the  factors  which  most  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  campaign 
was  the  meeting  of  chapters,  or  branch  organisations,  held  at  Prague  on  May  16, 
which  was  attended  by  over  a  hundred  delegates,  representing  99  chapters,  or 
slightly  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  Red  Cross  organisation.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  travelling,  it  was  impracticable  for  all  branches  to  send 
delegates.  Representatives  of  national  and  divisional  headquarters  brought 
the  total  attendance  at  this  meeting  to  over  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  order  to  make  known  the  object  and  plans  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Czecho- 
slovakia to  all  present,  General  Manager  Linhart  explained  the  democratic  lines 
on  which  the  society  had  been  organised  and  the  broad,  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken.  He  also  made  a  report  of  the  Geneva  conference  to  show  the  world- 
wide character  of  this  movement.  Mr.  Wyckoff,  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  then  presented  plans  for  the  organisation  and  development  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  had  already  been  approved  at  a  meeting  at 
headquarters.  Copies  of  these  plans  were  distributed  to  the  delegates,  who  were 
requested  to  send  suggestions  regarding  a  proposed  manual  on  chapter  organis- 
ation. The  delegates  also  received  printed  suggestions  for  the  impending 
membership  campaign,  the  various  aspects  of  which  were  freely  discussed. 
Finally  Dr  Alice  Masaryk,  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  addres- 
sed the  meeting,  urging  the  delegates  to  appeal  to  the  highest  ideal  of  the  people 
during  the  campaign  and  to  demonstrate  by  personal  example  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  organising  this  campaign  many  difficulties  were  encountered,,  some  of  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  The  plan  of  using  posters,  which  had  been  very  success- 
ful during  the  first  membership  campaign  a  year  earlier,  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  paper.  The  same  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
effort  to  supply  badges  and  buttons.  Many  samples  were  furnished,  but  the  cost 
seemed  prohibitive,  so  that  the  plan  of  presenting  members  with  Red  Cross 
insignia  had  likewise  to  be  abandoned. 

Difficulties  due  to  national  problems  in  Czecho-Slovakia  had  also  to  be  faced. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  wherever  the  peace  programme  and  broad  purpose 
of  the  present  Red  Cross  of  Czecho-Slovakia  were  lucidly  exposed  and  clearly 
comprehended,  all  nationalities  joined  in  large  numbers. 

The  minimum  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  6  Kronen,  other  grades  of 
membership  ranging  from  5o  Kronen  upwards. 

The  experience  gained  by  this  campaign  has  proved  the  necessity  of  early 
preparation,  the  force  of  educational  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  fact  that 
local  success  depends  largely  on  the  existence  of  a  Red  Cross  branch. 

The  Fight  against  Epidemics.  —  Details  of  Colonel  Longley's  mission  to 
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Czechoslovakia  will  be  found  in  the  present  Bulletin1.  In   this  connection  the 
League  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red 
I  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

th  respect  to  the  task  before  us,  we  have  the  honour  of  informing  you 
that  your  programme  for  the  fight  against  epidemics  in  Slovakia  and  the  Russian 
Carpathians  has  been  approved  by  our  Central  Committee.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jincfra,  representative  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence  and  of  the  Ministry  Hygiene,  has  been 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  programme.  The  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross 
has  subscribed  the  sum  of  1,000,000  crowns  Cz.  towards  the  campaign.* 

Government  School  for  Nurses.  — The  following  contract  has  oeen  passed 
between  the  Government,  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  Red  Cross  regarding  the  administration  of  the  Government  School  for 
Nurses  at  Prague  : 

Article  i.  The  Minister  of  Health  charges  theC.-S.  R.  C.  with  the  administration 
of  the  Czech  section  of  the  Government  Nurses  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  contract. 

Article  2.  During  this  period  the  Red  Cross  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  direction  of  the  School.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  this 
School,  the  Government  shall  supply  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  Budget 
of  1920,  and  shall  also  supply  certain  funds  for  the  years  1921  and  1922. 

Article  3.  The  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  this  School  shall  be  paid  in 
advance  four  times  per  annum  ;  namely,  on  October  i,  January  i,  April  i,  and 
July  i. 

Article  4.  The  School  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  C.-S.  R.  C.,  which  includes  three 
University  professors  and  Dr.  Kulhavy,  or  his  successor  in  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Article  5.  The  School  shall  continue  to  be  called  "  Government  School  for 
Nurses". 

Article  6.  The  programme  of  instruction  shall  undergo  certain  modifications 
which  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Government  for  directing  and 
supervising  the  examinations. 

Article  7.  The  Government  requests  the  Red  Cross  if  possible  to  keep  its 
present  personnel.  Should  the  Red  Cross  desire  to  engage  new  employees  for  a 
period  exceeding  the  two  years  of  its  administration,  the  Ministry  of  Health  must 
be  consulted. 

Article  8.  The  Red  Cross  shall  look  after  pupils  of  the  School  and  allow  them 
to  live  in  the  School  provided  their  character  and  conduct  satisfy  the  regulations 
of  the  Institution. 

Article  9.  The  Red  Cross  shall  authorize  certificated,  nurses  working  at  the 
General  Hospital  to  live  in  the  School  until  the  Director  shall  have  found  other 
quarters  for  them  ;  they  must,  however,  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Institution. 

Article  10.  Should  it  seem  necessary,  the  C.-S.  R.  C.  shall  require  that  pupils 
of  the  School  serve  a  three-years  apprenticeship  in  the  state  hospitals.  The 
Director  of  the  School  shall  send  nurses  to  the  different  hospitals  directed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Article  u.  When  certificated  nurses  are  employed  in  state  hospitals,  the 
Minister  of  Health  shall  demand  a  report  on  their  work,  their  qualifications  and 
their  character.  These  reports  must  be  sent  by  the  Director  of  the  hospitals  where 
they  are  employed  to  the  Director  of  the  School. 

DENMARK. 

Meeting  of  the  Board.  —  At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board  the  Chairman 
gave  an  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  first  General  Council  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  held  in  Geneva  in  March,  1920,  at  which  the 
Danish  Red  Cross  was  represented  by  its  Chairman  and  Dr.  Madsen. 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  : 

"The  Board  of  Directors  desires  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  what  is 
being  done  by  the  Society  in  Denmark  on  behalf  of  nursing  ;  despite  the  present 

1  See  page  28. 
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unfavourable  situation,  this  work  should  be  intensified.  The  Board  will  request 
a  subsidy  from  the  Government  and  has  decided  that  if  this  is  granted,  a  portion 
01  the  sum  shall  be  devoted  to  helping  needy  sick  people  to  obtain  the 
necessary  treatment." 

The  various  sections  of  the  Red  Cross  will  have  an  automobile  at  their  disposal 
which  will  be  used  acccording  to  special  regulations  on  this  subject. 

The  Board  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  organising  and  training  of  a  staff 
of  nurses  for  Home  Nursing;  their  collaboration  in  case  of  epidemics  will  be  of 
great  value.  The  Board  has  applied  to  Dr.  Svendsen,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  education  for  these  nurses. 

FRANCE. 

«  [.'Association  des  Dames  f  rancaises  »  (A.  D.  F.)  and  Child  Welfare. 

-  The  «  Association  des  Dames  Franchises  »  did  not  wait  for  the  termination  of 
the  war  to  take  up  the  question  of  Child  Welfare. 

Already  in  1918  an  appeal  was  sent  out  to  the  Committees  in  the  liberated 
districts  advising  them  to  help  the  inhabitants  and  especially  to  look  after  the 
children.  Soon  afterwards  other  reorganized  Committees  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  special  assistance  to  newly  born  infants  whose  mothers  on  account 
of  privations  were  unable  to  nourish  them. 

Numerous  consignments  of  medicine,  condensed  milk,  children's  foods, 
layettes  and  even  cradles  were  sent  out.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Commission  for 
helping  the  liberated  territories  decided  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
each  of  the  Committees  in  order  to  enable  them  to  supply  meat  tickets  to 
needy  mothers.  Dispensaries  for  infants,  milk  stations,  etc.,  were  created  or 
reconstituted  in  many  points  of  the  liberated  territories.  Although  often 
somewhat  primitive,  these  institutions  render  great  service.  Furthermore 
generous  donations  made  it  possible  to  receive  a  large  number  of  children  in 
convalescent  homes  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  sea-side.  The  Committees  make  a 
point  of  helping  municipalities  whose  financial  resources  are  insufficient  for 
reconstituting  Child  Welfare  works. 

In  Paris  a  Central  Committee  accepted  the  offer  of  Dr.  Ancelet,  who  has 
charge  of  an  Infants'  Home  and  has  placed  at  its  disposal  a  staff  of  its  best 
nurses  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  themselves  in  Child  Welfare  work.  Following 
the  directions  of  the  doctors,  these  nurses  will  visit  mothers  in  their  homes  and 
will  endeavour  to  help  them  in  their  work  and  to  give  them  moral  and  material 
assistance. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  this  organisation  is  to  encourage  breast  feeding 
which  is  too  often  neglected.  A  ration  of  sterilised  milk  is  provided  forchildren, 
reared  on  mixed  or  artificial  milk  feeding. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

British  Red  Cross  and  its  peace  programme.  —  Having  terminated  its 
War  activities,  the  British  Red  Cross  is  to-day  devoting  itself  entirely  to  its  peace 
programme  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  meet 
all  present-day  requirements.  This  programme,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
ensure  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
summarized  in  a  letter  signed  by  H.M.  Queen  Alexandre  and  by  H.R.H.  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught,  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England,  and  contains  the  following  passage  : 

«  During  that  period  (of  the  war)  a  vast  number  of  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  throughout  the  whole  Empire  gave  unwearying  and  devoted  service  to 
this  cause,  and  it  was  natural  that,  when  peace  came,  there  should  be  a  general 
feeling  that  an  organisation  such  as  this,  founded  on  the  voluntary , efforts  of 
those  whose  object  was  the  relief  of  suffering  and  distress,  should  not  be  dis- 
banded-or  allowed  to  disappear.  » 
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At  the  beginning  ol  the  war  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  <>t 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  each  worked  separately;  soon,  however,  these  two  institu- 
tions joined  their  efforts  and  resources  and  worked  together  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  Joint  War  Committee.  Recently  by  a  formal  agreement  this  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  created  solely  for  war  work,  has  been  replaced  by  a  Joint 
Council.  This  Council  possesses  full  power  to  act  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  mitigation  of 
suffering  throughout  the  world.*  (Extract  from  Article  25  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations). 

The  Joint  Council  is  now  making  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  generous  support  given  to  the  Joint  War  Committe.  In  this 
connection  the  letter  above  referred  to  contains  the  following  passage : 

«  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  those  who  in  peace  time  are  in  suffering  or 
distress  will  learn  in  the  same  way  to  look  to  the  White  Cross  of  St.  John  and  the 
Red  Cross  for  comfort  and  relief,  and  will  feel,  when  helped  by  the  Order  of 
St.  John  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  that  they  are  not  receiving  anything 
in  the  nature  of  charity,  but  only  the  just  and  proper  tribute  from  those  who  are 
enjoying  health  and  strength  to  their  fellow  men  and  women  who  are  less  for- 
tunate than  themselves.  » 

British  relief  organizations  intend  to  continue  for  a  certain  period  some  of 
their  war  activities,  such  as,  for  example:  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  demobilized  sailors  and  soldiers,  whether  they  have  contracted 
the  disease  on  active  service  or  otherwise;  financial  and  other  support  of  volun- 
tary civilian  hospitals  which,  on  account  of  the  war,  have  had.  to  multiply 
their  efforts;  institutions  of  which  the  object  is  to  supply  essential  equipment  to 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  child  welfare,  support  of  all  forms  of  nursing,  etc. 
The  Joint  Council  will  also  continue  to  distribute  the  funds  at  its  disposal  to 
all  these  various  organizations;  at  the  same  it  considers  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  to  support  its  new  activities. 
The  well-known  generosity  of  the  British  public  makes  it  certain  that  this 
appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Conditions  of  membership.  -  The  Council  has  decided  that  from  ist 
June,  1920,  the  conditions  of  life  membership  and  membership  of  the  Society 
shall  be  determined  as  follows  : 

Life  members  shall  be  those  who  make  a  payment  of  £20  to  the  Headquar- 
ters Fund  of  the  Society. 

Members  shall  be  those  who  pay  not  less  than  4/4  annually  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  either  direct  to  Headquarters  or  through  one  of  its  recognised 
Branches. 

Members  of  Volontary  Aid  Detachements  raised  by  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  who  were  elected  Honorary  Members  and  Honorary  Associates  of  the 
Society  prior  to  the  above  date  in  recognition  of  five  or  two  years'  service  res- 
pectively, will  remain  Members  or  Associates  of  the  Society  without  payment  of 
subscriptions  so  long  as  they  remain  enrolled  as  Members  "of  a  Detachment  raised 
by  the  Society.  Members  of  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments  who  had  on  the  above 
date  completed  one  year's  service,  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  position  on  the 
completion  of  five  or  two  years'  service  as  they  would  have  held  under  the 
original  scheme  for  the  recognition  of  service  by  enrolment  as  Honorary  Members 
and  Honorary  Associates. 

Red  Cross  Sunday.  --  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  have  decided  to  make  a  special  effort  during  October  and 
November  for  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the  work  among  the  ex-soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  still  in  need  of  treatment,  and  also  to  assist  the  home  civil 
hospitals  and  curative  institutions. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  collections  on  one  Sunday  throughout  the  Kingdom  will 
be  given  to  the  Joint  Societies  and  an  appeal  urging  this  has  been  signed  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  by  Cardinal  Bourne  and  by  the  heads 
of  all  the  free  churches.  The  date  chosen  is  Sunday,  November  i4th.  The  money 
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from  these  collectons  will  be  shared  with  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund,  which, 
in  connection  whh  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  is  dealing  with  the  typhus 
scourge. 

Death  of  Lady  Maria  Welby.  —  The  Red  Cross  cause  has  suffered  a  most 
serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Lady  Maria  Welby,  president  of  theSouth  Lincolnshire 
Branch.  She  has  been  responsible  for  Red  Cross  organisation  in  South  Lincoln- 
shire ever  since  1907,  when  the  Lincolnshire  County  Branch  was  first  started, 
with  the  late  Countess  Brownlow  as  its  president,  and  Lady  Maria  Welby  as 
deputy-president  for  the  Southern  division  of  the  county.  In  April  1916,  South 
Lincolnshire  was  given  a  separate  and  independent  county  status,  and  a  year 
later,  oh  the  death  of  Lady  Brownlow,  Lady  Maria  was  formally  appointed  iis 
president.  During  all  these  years,  both  of  peace  and  of  war,  she  laboured  with 
sustained  enthusiasm  and  energy  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Red  Cross  cause  in 
the  county,  and  achieved  remarkable  success. 


GREECE. 

Red  Cross  Workshops.  —  The  Greek  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League 
of  the  manner  in  which  its  workshops  are  organised.  Though  not  in  constant 
use,  they  are  always  ready  for'work  and  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  for 
making  clothes.  In  agreement  with  the  Patriotic  League  of  Athens,  the  Society 
has  decided  to  supply  i5,ooo  garments  made  with  the  cloth  sent  by  the  League 
and  following  the  latter's  instructions. 


ITALY. 

New  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross.  —  As  already  stated, 
the  Italian  Red  Cross  initiated  its  peace  work  by  a  complete  revision  of  its  Articles 
of  Association,  the  former  Articles,  dated  February  1911,  being  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  existing  situation.  The  new  Articles,  approved  by  royal  decree  of  May  9, 
1920,  have  recently  been  published  and  were  approved  by  the  Ministers  of  War 
and  Marine  on  January  21  of  the  current  year. 

Without  going  into  questions  of  detail,  we  will  here  quote  the  most  important 
amendments. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  are  the  following  :  in  times  ot 
war,  in  its  capacity  of  auxiliary  service  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  armies 
by  land  and  by  sea,  to  render  assistance  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  ;  in  times  of  peace,  to  render  assistance  in  all  cases  of  public 
disaster,  to  develop  its  welfare  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  in  all 
cases  acting  in  harmony  w'th  the  official  authorities  ;  to  co-operate  with  the 
various  humanitarian  and  social  activities  dictated  dy  the  requirements  of  public 
health. 

The  new  Articles  of  Association  define  this  part  of  the  programme,  suggesting 
that  the  Society  should  : 

Render  assistance  in  case  of  earthquakes,  floods,  epidemics,  etc. 

Organise  and  direct  permanent  and  provisional  welfare  activities  in  favour  ot 
the  urban  and  rural  populations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  needy  classes. 

Combat  the  spread  of  malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  trachoma  etc., 
by  encouraging  scientific  research  and  educational  methods  of  prophylaxy  and 
treatment  through  the  creation  of  special  Welfare  Departments,  and  by  founding 
Hospitals  and  Ambulances. 

Intensify  all  Child  Welfare  activities  (a  special  Chapter  of  the  Society,  as  well 
as  of  the  various  Committees,  is  reserved  for  this  activity);  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities,  to  help  in  improving  conditions  in  crowded  districts. 

To  co-operate  with  the  International  Red  Cross  Societies  of  other  countries 
in  the  Campaign  against  epidemics. 


In  preceding  numbers  of  our  Bulletin,  \ve  have  referred  to  the  activities,  which, 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  has  extended  to  all  spheres 
nan  suffering. 

The  new  Articles  suppresscertain  former  designations, substituting  the  following 
titles  :  Central  Committee,  Committee,  sub-committee  and  Provisional  Delegation. 

Important  amendments  have  similarly  been  introduced  with  respect  to 
representation  abroad ;  the  field  of  action  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  has  been 
extended  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ordered  to  enlist  the  aid  of  all  Italians, 
resident  in  countries  to  which  are  accredited  the  general  delegates  and  delegates. 

The  execution  of  this  extended  programme,  naturally  demands  increased 
resources  ;  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  have  therefore  been  raised  to  L.  200 
for  life  members,  and  to  L.  10  for  temporary  members.  «Benemerite»  members 
must  pay  a  subscription  of  not  less  than  L.  3,ooo.  Admission  to  the  «Benemerite» 
class  may  similarly  be  attained  by  «effectively  and  worthily  supporting  the  aims 
of  the  Society* 

According  to  the  former  Articles,  members  of  the  Society  gave  their  approval 
of  new  activities  and  new  projects  by  means  of  ordinary  and  extraordinaries 
annual  assemblies  in  Rome :  the  resolutions  passed  by  these  Assemblies 
were  considered  valid.  In  consideration  of  the  great  number  of  members 
and  the  distance  separating  them  from  the  place  of  assembly,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  this  system  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  actual  majority.  The  new  Articles  therefore  introduced  the  system  of  a 
triennial  vote  by  Referendum. 

The  Central  Committee,  which  controls  the  Society  is  represented  abroad  by 
the  following  General  Delegates  :  A  Delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  of  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine.  These 
Delegates  form  part  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  composed  of  four  Vice-Presidents  and  16  Councillors, 
of  whom  six  chosen  from  amongst  the  Chairmen  of  Red  Cross  Committees.  The 
Director  General,  who  is  paid  by  the  Society,  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  personnel  of  the  Society  consists  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  mobile 
territorial  Red  Cross  units.  It  comprises  :  a  Directing  Corps,  (officers)  assistant 
personnel,  (NCO's  and  men)  Voluntary  nurses  recruited  from  the  members  who 
have  taken  special  courses  and  obtained  diplomas  from  the  schools  under  the 
patronage  of  H.  M.  the  Queen,  and  first-aid  volunteers  recruited  by  the 
Committees  amongst  students  of  the  University  and  other  important  educational 
establishments.  The  above  are  given  special  theoretical  and  practical  training 
by  the  Society. 

The  new  Articles  of  Association  entitle  the  Society  to  allot  rewards  and 
bonuses  to  persons  having  rendered  special  service  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
publish  a  Bulletin,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  members  news  of  Red  Cross 
activities,  and  to  intensify  health  propaganda. 

This  Bulletin,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  is  known  as  «Giornale 
Ufficiale  della  Croce  Rossa  Italiana». 

JAPAN. 


Appointment.  —  Dr.  Hirayama  succeeds  Baron  Ishiguro  as  chairman  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross  Society.  During  the  48  years  of  the  society's  existence  he  has 
supervised  the  training  of  28,000  nurses. 

Assistance  to  Polish  Children.  —  Madame  Anna  Bielkewicz,  Chairman  of 
the  Polish  Red  Cross  Society  and  of  the  Committee  organised  at  Vladivostok  on 
behalf  of  the  orphans  of  soldiers  and  Polish  refugees  in  Eastern  Siberia,  has 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Japanese  Government  representing  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Committee  in  the  execution  of  its  functions. 

The  Committee  commenced  working  in  October,  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  Polish  troops  and  the  Soviet  Army  in  Siberia. 
At  that  time  numerous  Poles  fled  to  Vladivostok,  hoping  to  find  shelter.  The 
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Committee  undertook  to  provide  them  with  medical  assistance  and  distributed 
clothing,  food  and  money.  It  also  organised  a  labour  bureau  and  four  schools 
at  Sedanka,  Novokievsk,  Razdolnoye  and  Kiparissovo.  These  schools  are  still 
open. 

In  December  1919,  the  Committee  sent  its  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Yakobkevicz, 
to  Eastern  Siberia,  charged  with  collecting  the  children  whose  parents  had  either 
been  killed  or  had  died  of  typhus.  Dr.  Yakobkevicz  was  however  unfortunately 
unable  to  proceed  further  than  Tchita.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  of  suitable 
accommodation,  the  Committee  was  able  to  deal  only  with  the  most  urgent 
cases.  Mr.  Sienkevicz  having  placed  his  house  in  Saddaka  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee,  a  home  capable  of  accommodating  100  children  was  organised 
there.  These  children  are  divided  into  groups,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a 
master.  The  object  of  the  Vladivostok  Committee  is  to  seek  out  children  who 
have  been  abandoned  in  Eastern  Siberia  in  order  to  transport  them  to  America 
where  they  are  handed  over  to  the  Polish  colony,  which  will  take  charge  of  them 
until  sufficient  funds  have  been  collected  for  their  repatriation  to  Poland.  Search 
is  now  being  made  for  the  children  formerly  inhabiting  Nokolaevsk,  Habarovsk, 
Nikolsk,  Oussiriyski,  Blagoveshtnensk,  Tchita,  Zabaikalie,  Harbin  and  Mand- 
jourya.  The  first  convoy  of  these  unfortunate  children  is  expected  to  start 
immediately. 

The  Polish  Colony  in  America  has  supplied  the  funds  necessary  for  their 
transport,  and  will  undertake  the  expenses  of  subsequent  transports.  Dr.  Yakob- 
kevicz has  preceded  to  America  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
orphans  and  to  accomplish  the  necessary  formalities.  Unfortunately  the  financial 
means  of  the  Committee  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and  outside  assistance 
will  be  necessary.  The  value  of  the  sums  at  its  disposal  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  rouble,  and  will  therefore  be  insufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children  until  their  departure  for  the  United  States.  The  approach 
of  winter  renders  the  situation  still  more  desperate.  Owing  to  the  above  con- 
siderations, the  Committee  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
appeal  was  immediately  referred  to  the  Japanese  Red  Cross,  which,  in  view  of  the 
tragic  situation  of  the  orphans,  decided  to  grant  them  temporary  hospitalization 
in  Tokio.  There  are  3oo  of  these  children  who,  within  two  months,  will,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Society,  be  embarked  for  the  Polish  colony  in  America. 

NORWAY. 

Appointment.  —  The  League  has  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross  : 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  informing  the  League  that  Major  J.  C.  Meinich 
Military  Attache  to  the  Norwegian  Legation  at  Stockholm,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  General  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross  Society.  " 

POLAND. 

Growth  of  Polish  Red  Cross. —  The  growth  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  during 
the  last  six  months— one  of  the  most  troubled  periods  of  the  history  of  Poland- 
bodes  well  for  the  future  development  of  this  society,  which  only  came  into 
existence  a  year  ago.  M.  William  C.  Boyden,  who  has  resigned  from  the  Polish 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  over  which  he  presided  as 
Commissioner  for  nearly  six  months,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  his  term  of  office  in  a  letter  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  taken  : — 

"When  we  came  to  Warsaw  in  the  middle  of  February,  we  found  the  Polish 
Red  Cross,  only  a  little  over  six  months  old,  already  started  on  its  work,  which 
has  in  the  past  six  months  grown  so  wonderfully.  It  had  then  a  membership  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  and  a  working  personnel  of  84,  having  up  to 
that  time  at  its  disposal  6,682,600  Mks.  To-day  it  has  a  membership  of  over 
800,000,  divided  into  6  central  chapters  and  287  local  chapters  and  no  corres- 
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pondent  members,  a  working  personnel  of  i3i  in  the  central  office,  and  has  in 
the  last  six  months  had  placed  at  its  disposal  in  money  and  supplies  the 
equivalent  of  3o,436,3ao  Mks,  not  including  gifts  received  through  the  League 
which  amount  to  81,924,506  Mks.  This,  with  the  receipts  which  will  come  from 
the  membership  drive,  will  make  the  total  of  over  100,000,000  Mks.  * 

The  Polish  Red  Cross  owns  20  hospitals  with  a  total  capacity  of  3o25  beds, 
of  which  1 3yo  are  in  Warsaw.  A  new  hospital  has  recently  been  added  to  this 
number  in  connection  with  the  Warsaw  section.  In  addition  to  these  hospitals 
the  Warsaw  Red  Cross  controls  5  sanitoria  and  homes  for  convalescents,  2  homes 
for  nurses,  3  sanitary  trains,  2  bath  trains  and  4  bath  houses  and  laundries. 

The  Polish  Red  Cross  has  in  operation  the  following  trains: — 4  equipped 
with  baths,  ambulances  and  canteens ;  44  with  ambulances  and  canteens  and 
three  for  transportation  of  food  and  hospital  supplies  to  the  front.  There  are  also 
in  operation  25  sterilising  units  as  well  as  n  isolated  sterilising  plants  which 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  army.  The  Red  Cross  sewing  rooms  opened 
last  July;  they  produced  large  quantities  of  garments,  over  10,000  parcels  of 
which  have  already  been  distributed.  Medicine  chests  are  also  prepared  daily 
in  large  numbers  and  several  hundreds  have  been  distributed. 

Short  training  courses  for  nurses  have  been  instituted  by  the  Polish  Red  Cross, 
and  have  been  attended  by  3oo  students  who  were  sent  to  work  in  the  field  at 
the  end  of  July. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Posen  Division  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross, 
which  was  inaugurated  over  a  year  ago,  the  original  19  sections  have  since 
increased  to  5p.  The  activities  of  the  Posen  Division  include  a  short  course  for 
training  hospital  nurses ;  maintenance  of  orphanages,  some  of  which  shelter 
children  from  typhus  distr'cts  ;  a  section  for  training  blinded  soldiers,  which  has 
given  excellent  results  ;  a  Red  Cross  sanitorium  fully  equipped  with  80  beds  for 
soldiers  in  convalescence  or  threatened  with  tuberculosis,  where  i3y  patients 
out  of  a  total  of  170  were  entirely  cured  during  a  period  of  8  months;  a  propa- 
ganda section ;  supply  depots  for  distributing  clothing  and  food,  and  courses 
for  radio-laboratory  assistance. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Posen  Division  organised  last  year  a 
committee  for  the  care  of  children  from  the  West  Russian  front.  Seven  homes 
have  been  opened  under  the  auspices  of  this  committee.  The  children  arrived  in 
an  appalling  condition,  cases  of  pneumonia,  scarlet-fever  and  diphtheria 
frequently  occurring,  and  rickets  and  exhaustion  being  general.  Of  a  total  of  496, 
however,  only  12  children  have  died.  The  homes  are  supported  by  the  local 
Red  Cross  Division  which  partly  finances  them,  the  Provincial  Division  assisting 
with  fuel  and  clothing. 

In  order  to  aid  the  development  of  the  Polish  society,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  has  offered  help  in  various  ways.  For  the  membership  campaign,  which 
has  met  with  such  marked  success,  the  sum  of  one  million  marks  was  donated 
by  the  League,  which  also  appealed  to  the  various  Red  Cross  Societies  throughout 
the  world  to  assist  Poland.  The  first  reply  to  this  appeal  came  from  the  Australian 
Red  Cross,  which  sent  five  cargoes  of  supplies,  valued  at  36,400,000  Mks.  A  large 
consignment  of  soap,  valued  at  60,000  Mks,  to  fight  the  typhus  epidemic,  was 
sent  from  Spain.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Red  Cross 
contributed  each  4,000,000  Mks  for  hospital  endowments,  the  latter  together  with 
the  Dutch  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  also  supplying 
automobiles  to  remedy  the  shortage  of  motor  transport.  Very  generous  assistance 
has  come  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  whose  aid  was  "enlisted  through  the 
efforts  of  the  League.  This  assistance  has  taken  the  form  of  financial  help — two 
.gifts  of  two  million  marks  each,  one  for  hospital  equipment,  the  other  for 
purchasing  sewing  machines — as  well  as  material  supplies,  such  as  motortrucks, 
clothing,  raw  materials  for  Red  Cross  workrooms,  etc... 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  American  Red  Cross, 
during  its  conference  at  Venice  at  the  end  of  May  for  deciding  its  future  plans 

1  Up  to  August  16,  about  65o,ooo  Red  Cross  buttons  have  been  distributed  throughout  Poland, 
a  sure  indication  of  the  wide  spread  propaganda  and  success  of  the  Polish  Hcd  Cross  membership 
campaign. 
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in  Europe,  outlined  its  policy  as  regards  Poland  as  follows  :—  a)  to  co-operate 
intimately  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  promoting  and  building  up 
the  Polish  Red  Cross,  so  that  the  work  we  are  now  doing  in  that  country  may  be 
turned  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  local  society  ;  b)  to  concentrate  upon 
work  with  the  civilian  population,  passing  at  once  to  the  Polish  Red  Cross  full 
responsibility  for  all  Red  Cross  work  with  or  for  the  military  forces,  with  such 
reasonable  support  and  assistance  by  way  of  supplies  and  otherwise  as  we  are  in 
a  position  to  give." 

The  retiring  Commissioner  has  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Polish  Red  Cross  who  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  last  March,  declaring  that  the  help  given  to  Poland 
since  last  spring  is  largely  due  to  their  work  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Election  of  a  Provisional  Board  of  Directors.  —  The  Chairman  of  the 
Polish  Red  Cross  has  notified  the  League  that  the  Central  Committee  of  this 
Society  at  a  Meeting  on  August  27,  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Committee  at  once  proceeded  to  elect  a  provisional  Board  of 
Directors  for  a  period  of  three  months.  This  Board  is  composed  as  follows  : 
General  Joseph  HALLER,  Chairman;  Count  K.OSSAKOWSKI,  Vice  Chairman  ; 
M.  Edouard  ZALESKI,  Treasurer  and  M.  Czeslas  JANK.OWSK.I,  Secretary  General. 

Count  KOSSAKOWSKI,  having  resigned,  M.  Sigismond  ZABOROWSKI  was  elected 
Vice  Chairman  on  September  20. 

Three  members  have  also  been  appointed  by  the  Legislature  as  members  of 
the  new  Board,  they  are  : 

Dr.  Antoine  RZAD,  Dr.  Jean  ZALUSKA,  M.  Antoine  ANUSZ. 

At  the  Meeting  of  September  20,  the  Central  Committee  welcomed  the  three 
parliamentary  delegates  as  members  and  invited  them  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Courses  of  Hygiene  for  Women.  -  -  The  following  announcement  by 
Dr.  Jurasz  was  published  in  «The  Polish  Red  Cross  »,  (Vol.  10,  pages  176  to  178.) 
Courses  of  Hygiene  for  Women  have  been  organized  by  the  Lwow  Section 
(Lemberg). 

Those  desiring  to  attend  these  courses  must  be  spinsters  or  childless  widows, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  years,  of  good  conduct,  physically  and  mentally 
fit,  and  of  at  least  average  education. 

When  applying  for  admission,  candidates  must  produce  the  necessary  certi- 
ficates, signed  by  the  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  governmental  authorities. 

Pupils  are  accommodated  in  a  special  home,  at  the  expense  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  home,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Matron. 

Instruction  is  free  and,  in  times  of  war,  occupies  a  period  of  6  weeks  ;  the 
programme  includes  the  following  theoretical  and  practical  courses,  and  practical 
activities. 

A.   Theoretical  and  practical  courses. 

1.  General  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology. 

2.  General  principles  of  domestic  hygiene. 

3.  General  rules  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes,in  hospitals  and  sana- 

toria ;  observation  of  the  sick,  and  instruction  in  noting  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  in  order  to  report  to  the  doctor. 

4.  Disinfections  and  disinfectants,  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods. 

5.  Attendance  during  operations,  knowledge  of  surgical  instruments. 

6.  Dressing  of  wounds. 

7.  Supplementary  medical  activities :    poultices,  cupping  (dry  and  wet)  ap- 

plication of  leeches,  baths,  douches,  inhalations,  injections,  washing  of 
wounds,  etc. 

8.  Epidemic  diseases,  activities  of  medical  assistants  during  anti-epidemic 

campaigns. 

9.  General  care  of  wounded,  more  especially  at  the  front. 


io.  Material  necessary  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  analysis. 

n.  Organisation  of  general  social  welfare,  more  especially  of  the  organisation. 

B.  Practical  Activities. 

1.  Practical  activities  are  carried  out  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  under  the 
supervision  of  doctors,  and  experienced  nurses.  The  pupils  serve  a'n  apprenticeship 
in  each  of  the  following  sections  :  surgery,  gynecology,opthalmia,  dermatology  and 
pediatry,  etc. 

2.  At  the  termination  of  the  courses,  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  an   examin- 
ation in  the  presence  of  a  Committee  elected  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  of  the   Mi- 
litary Delegate.  Successful  candidates  are  appointed  «Red  Cross  Nurses»and  are 
entitled  to  a  situation  selected  by   the  General  Committee,  and   to  which  is  at- 
tached a  salary  fixed  by  the  Committee.  Having  passed  this  examination,  the  nurse, 
presuming  her  conduct  to  have  been  satisfactory  and  that  she  has  conscien- 
tiously carried  out  her  duties,  may,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  doctor,  enter  for  a 
second  examination  the  following  year.  In  the  event  of  her  successfully  passing 
it,  she  obtains  the  certificate  of  «  Red  Cross  Sister »  and  receives  an  increase 
of  salary  determined  by  the  Central  Committee. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  various  ranks  in  the  Health  Department,  the  nurses 
wear  a  special  uniform  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  Red  Cross  Central 
Committee. 

C.  Membership  Campaign. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  Mr.  Bt>yden,  General 
Commissioner  of  the  League  in  Poland,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  Membership 
Campaign  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  Society,  which  is  fixed  to  commence  on  the 
23rd  of  this  month  : 

«  Poland  needs  help  but  the  people  of  Poland  are  too  intelligent  not  to  ap- 
preciate th-at  the  more  evidence  she  gives  of  helping  herselt  the  surer  she  will  be  of 
receiving  the  help  of  others.  I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  development  thus  far 
of  the  Polish  Red  Cross,  but  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  either  to  be  effective  or  to 
accomplish  that  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  people  of  Poland.  If  there  can 
be  effected  an  organisation  to  carry  on  a  campaign  within  Poland  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  Red  Cross,' and  there  could  be  enlisted  a  million  members,  the  result 
would  in  my  opinion  reach  far  beyond  the  humanitarian  or  physical  well-being  of 
the  people  within  Polish  boundaries,  as  such  a  movement  would  indicate  a 
purpose  and  a  spirit  of  the  people  that  would  give  evidence  of  a  determination 
on  their  part  to  build  up  a  country  worthy  of  themselves.  Such  a  manifestation 
would  be  heralded  throughout  the  world  and  would  command  the  respect  and 
interest  of  people  from  without  with  results  which  naturally  flow  from  such  an 
effect  and  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  specify  in  detail. 

(sgd.)  Henry  P.  DAVISON, 
President,  American  Red  Cross. » 

These  words,  coming  from  a  man  of  action  such  as  Mr.  Davison  are  specially 
significant  and  worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Society  of  Samaritans  and  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  —  The  ordinary  as- 
sembly_of  the  delegates  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Samaritans  took  place  at  Zurich  on 
Sunday'  last  and  was  attended  by  289  delegates,  representing  i65  sections. 

According  to  the  organisation  report  approved  by  the  assembly,  the  Society- 
possesses  35o  sections  with  a  membership  of  43,638. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  debate  were  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  sec- 
tions established  in  East  Switzerland,  and  by  the  Central  Committee  concerning 
the  creation  of  a  secretariat,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Sama- 
ritan Societies.  The  Assembly  resolved  to  organise  a  permanent  secretariat  to 
enter  upon  its  functions  on  May  ist,  and  declared  its  readiness  to  conclude  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Society  of  Samaritans,  whilst  preserving  its  indepen- 
dence, should  enter  into  closer  relations  with  the  Red  Cross  organisation. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Organising  the  National  Red  Cross  Society.  --  According  to  reports 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  South  African  R.  C.,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Johannesburg,  the  work  of  reorganising  the  Society  for  peace  work  is 
practically  completed. 

The  South  African  R.  C.  was  founded  in  igi3.  Prior  to  this  date,  the  only 
relief  organisations  existing  in  South  Africa  were  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  and  Brigade,  whose  activities  for  the  most  part  are  limited  to 
ambulance  work  among  railway  employees,  and  the  Central  Good  Hope  R.  C. 
Committee,  formed  during  the  South  African  War  for  war  work  only. 

In  September  1916,  the  South  African  R.  C.  joined  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  R.  C.  Committee  to  carry  on  war  work  and,  to  avoid  overlapping,  this  body 
was  known  as  "Red  Cross  South  Africa".  Red  Cross  Committees  formed  at 
Durban  and  Bloemfontein  joined  this  organisation  as  auxiliary  branches  for  war 
work.  This  war  organisation  was  dissolved  last  March,  the  balance  of  funds  in 
hand  being  divided  between  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town. 

After  receiving  communications  from  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
idea  of  forming  a  national  Red  Cross  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  which  was 
gradually  taking  shape,  was  definitely  adopted  last  December,  the  representatives 
of  the  other  provinces  having  adhered  to  the  movement  at  a  meeting  called  by 
Her  Excellency,  Lady  Buxton,  wife  of  the  Governor  General. 

At  the  public  conference  of  members  of  the  South  African  R.  C.  and 
others  interested  in  R.  C.  work  which  took  place  in  Johannesburg  on 
December  8  last  year,  two  reports  were  presented,  one  dealing  with  the  war 
work  of  the  Society,  the  other  summarizing  the  general  work  accomplished  up 
to  that  date  with  a  statement  of  the  financial  position.  A  new  constitution  was 
also  adopted,  which,  among  other  important  changes,  provided  that  any  person 
obtaining  the  full  certificate  of  the  Society  in  first  aid  or  home  nursing,  should 
become  ipso  facto  a  permanent  certificated  member. 

The  new  Council,  elected  at  the  meeting,  appointed  the  following  officers  : — 
President,  Sir  Evelyn  Wallers,  K.  B.  E.,  Vice-presidents,  Dr.  L.  G.  Ervine  and 
Professor  J.  A.,  Wilkinson,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Munro.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  following  honorary  officers  were  elected  :—  Patrons,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  and  the  Viscountess  Buxton,  Honorary  President,  the  Right 
Hon.  E.  C.  Smuts,  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Rose 
Innes,  Sir  Kendal  Franks,  the  Hon.  F.  S.  Malan,  (Minister  of  Mines),  Colonel 
the  Hon.  H.  Mentz,  (Minister  of  Defence),  Sir  Thomas  Watt  (Minister  of  Public 
Health),  Mrs.  Louis  Botha  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smuts.  Mr.  Fred.  Rowland,  who  had 
been  acting  as  Honorary  Secretary,  was  appointed  full-time  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  "Red  Cross  South  Africa"  from  the  Cape, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  held  at  Johannesburg  in  February, 
it  was  decided  that  the  funds  of  this  war  organisation,  which  it  had  been  decided 
to  dissolve,  should  be  divided  between  the  original  constituent  bodies,  namely 
the  South  African  R.  C.  Society  and  the  Central  Good  Hope  R.  C.  Committee, 
the  Natal  and  Free  State  branches  having  from  the  outset  retained  control  of  all 
funds  raised  in  their  respective  provinces. 

Regarding  the  future  work  of  the  R.  C.  in  South  Africa,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  should  be  based  on  the  general  policy  outlined  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

In  order  to  organise  a  national  R.  C.  for  South  Africa,  it  was  resolved  to 
institute  R.  C.  Committees  in  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Cape,  which, 
together  with  the  Council  of  the  South  African  R.  C.  Society,  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  national  R.  C.  Organisation.  It  was  also  decided  that,  as  soon  as  the 
R.  C.  Central  Executive  was  formed,  an  invitation  should  be  extended  to  the 
Order  of  St.  John  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Society,  with  a  view  to 
forming  a  joint  Council  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  agreement  recently 
entered  into  between  the  British  R.  C.  and  the  Order  of  St.  John.  In  view  of 
these  recommendations,  R.  C.  Committees  were  formed  with  the  general  title 
of  the  "South  African  Red  Cross  Society"  in  Cape  Town  and  Bloemfontein. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  last  June,  the  Acting  President,  Mr.  Ernest  Chappell, 
announced  that  the  Society  had  practically  completed  its  re-organisation  and  was 
prepared  to  carry  out  its  peacetime  programme.  This  programme  includes  the 
following : — 

The  development  of  sound  measures  for  public  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the 
control  of  tuberculosis,  of  venereal  diseases,  of  malaria  and  other  infectious 
and  preventible  diseases,  the  education  and  training  of  men  and  women  in  the 
elements  of  practical  first  aid,  home  nursing  and  hygiene,  the  welfare  of 
infants  and  young  children  and  the  stimulation  and  co-ordination  of  voluntary 
efforts  throughout  the  country  to  ameliorate  as  far  as  possible  all  conditions 
which  tend  to  produce  preventible  disease  and  suffering. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  educating  people  in  these  matters  would 
take  time  and  labour,  and  would  entail  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  but 
would  have  the  great  benefit  of  establishing  a  true  union  of  purpose  and  a 
feeling  of  universal  kinship. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  South  Africa  is  a  country 
of  great  distances,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  handicap  in  organising  this  work.  The 
country  is  divided  into  four  provinces : —  the  Cape,  Orange  Free  State,  Natal  and 
the  Transvaal  together  with  Rhodesia,  which  is  outside  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  each  of  these  provinces  has  its  individual  methods  of  organisation. 
Johannesburg,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  South  African  R.  C.  are  situated, 
is  1,000  miles  distant  from  Cape  Town,  5oo  miles  from  Durban  (Natal),  nearly 
3oo  miles  from  Bloemfontein  (Orange  Free  State),  while  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury 
in  Rhodesia  are  respectively  700  and  1000  miles  distant  from  Johannesburg.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  the"  difficulty  of  travelling  which  is  both  costly  and  slow, 
trains  averaging  from  20  to  25  miles  an  hour.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  overcome,  the  work  of  organising  the  R.  C.  Society  in 
South  Africa  has  been  pushed  forward  actively. 

A  voluntary  nursing  division  of  the  South  African  R.  C.  Voluntary  Aid  Corps 
(V.  A.  D.)  was  inaugurated  last  June.  At  the  inaugural  meeting,  which  was 
largely  attended,  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  important  role  which  had  fallen 
to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  of  which  the  South  African  R.  C.  is 
a  member. 

The  object  of  the  Corps  is  to  train  competent  helpers,  to  afford  opportunities 
for  practice,  and  to  enroll  and  control  those  willing  to  co-operate  in  times  of 
emergency  with  the  military  and  civil  services,  every  corps  assisting  all  ambulance 
and  nursing  Divisions. 

Having  alluded  to  the  fine  work  accomplished  by  the  V.  A.  Ds.  in  the  influenza 
epidemic,  the  medical  officer  of  health  explained  that  it  was  proposed  to  form 
two  nursing  detachments,  each  with  from  11  to  27  members,  the  number  of 
detachments  to  be  increased  until  provision  was  made  for  every  district  in 
Johannesburg.  Members  thus  enrolled  can  only  be  called  on  for  service  by  the 
R.  C.  and  not  by  private  individuals. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Announcement  of  School  Roll-Call,  Junior  Red  Cross.  Enrollment 

and  re-enrollment  of  schools  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Southwestern  Division 
will  commence  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
present  message  of  the  Red  Cross  will  have  reached  every  schoolroom  in  the 
country,  even  the  most  remote,  by  the  date  set  for  the  close  of  the  Senior  Roll 
Call,  November  25. 

In  launching  the  new  program  of  civic  training  through  service,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  furnishes  the  schools  with  an  outline  of  activities  intended 
to  add  life,  inspiration,  and  reality  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  also  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow, 
to  experience  the  joy  and  delight,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  responsibility  of  their 
present  privileges  and  obligations  as  citizens. 

The  call  is  the  call  of  service  ;  first,  in  the  interest  of  the  ehild  next  door— 
those  every  day  situations  here  at  home  that  handicap  and  mar ;  and,  second, 
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for  the  relief  of  conditions  that  are  blighting  the  lives  of  the  helpless  and  home- 
less in  distant  lands. 

In  these  great  humanitarian  projects,  every  school  should  be  enlisted,  every 
boy  and  girl  should  feel  and  do  his  part.  There  is  no  individual  membership  fee 
to  exclude  anyone  ;  the  obligation  of  the  child  is  far  greater— it  is  the  obligation 
of  service.  The  membership  fee  for  the  school  is  nominal— subscription  to  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  News,  one  for  each  room  in  the  school  system.  Further  than 
this,  the  financial  obligation  of  the  school  as  a  group  is  measured  only  by  its 
feeling  of  responsibility  and  its  ability  to  share  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Fund, 
which  is  used  in  the  alleviation  of  untoward  conditions  affecting  child-life  at 
home  and  abroad. 

May  we  not  on  this  new  financial  basis,  with  a  program  of  opportunity 
fraught  with  human  interest  and  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  developing 
among  young  Americans  a  higher  type  of  citizenship — may  we  not  this  year 
give  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  task  of  linking  up  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
every  school  in  our  territory,  every  boy  and  every  girl ;  all  in  the  one  common 
purpose — Service,  with  the  one  common  thought — Others  ? 

Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital.  J—  Members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of 
Spokane  have  organized  in  their  city  a  hospital  of  their  own.  In  the  same 
building  with  the  hospital,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  there  are  also  a 
dental  clinic  and  a  nursing  centre. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  homes  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  school  medical  authorities,  the  children  decided  to  organize  a 
child  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  and  other  surgical  cases,  which 
can  be  treated  at  a  very  moderate  cost  or  even  gratuitously. 

The  equipment  was  provided  by  the  children  and  a  surgeon  and  nurse  have 
been  engaged. 

American  Junior  Red  Cross  Activities  in  France.  —  On  August  3oth,  an 
up-to-date  playground  for  school  children  was  officially  inaugurated  in  Paris 
by  representatives  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross.  It  Is  laid  out  on  the  forti- 
fications, near  the  Porte  de  Bagnolet,  and  has  been  in  actual  operation  for  three 
weeks. 

A  large  enclosure  on  the  fortifications  just  north  of  the  Porte  de  Bagnolet  has 
been  fenced  off,  and  the  playground  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  5oo  children 
at  a  time.  It  is  fully  equipped,  and  competent  American  instructors  supervise  the 
play  and  teach  games  and  exercices.  Every  afternoon  the  children,  who  come 
largely  from  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  the  neigbouring  districts,  are  given  hot 
drinks,  bread  and  chocolate.  Assisting  the  American  instructor  are  a  number  of 
young  French  women,  who  are  being  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  when  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  withdraws. 

Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  playground  in  Paris,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  is  organising  similar  projects  in  several  towns  of  the  devastated 
regions  (Reims,  Amiens,  Rethel,  etc.).  This  playground  programme  is  supported 
by  funds  contributed  by  twelve  million  American  school  children,  members  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Child  Welfare.  —  A  Council  has  recently  been  instated  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  various  organisations  in  America  which  are 
interested  in  Child  Welfare.  In  order  to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  conducting 
this  co-ordination,  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America,  the  National  Child  Labour 
Committee,  and  the  National  Organisation  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  have  held 
several  meetings.  Representatives  of  these  various  organisations  have  formed  a 
Council  in  which  it  is  expected  that  other  national  organisations  working  for  the 
same  end  will  wish  to  be  represented. 

The  main  aims  of  the  Council  are  the  following  : 

i.  Ctearly  to  define  and  develop  the  activity  of  each  organisation  in  order 
that  it  may  work  in  complete  union  and  co-operation  with  all  the  other 
organisations  ; 
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a.  To  discover  new  methods  regarding  certain  problems  which  have  not  yet 
been  solved ; 

3.  To  offer  each  organisation  the  opportunity  of  submitting  its  plans  and 
of  suggesting  new  ones. 

Membership  Campaign.  —  The  American  Red  Cross  is  publishing  a  new 
newspaper  for  propaganda  purposes  at  Washington,  entitled  The  Speaker's 
Bulletin. 

Whereas  several  periodicals  publish  news  concerning  the  various  activities  of 
the  Red  Cross,  The  Speaker's  Bulletin  makes  a  point  of  collecting  all  information 
which  may  prove  useful  for  speakers,  who,  throughout  the  country,  are  working 
to  stimulate  public  interest  and  to  win  new  members  for  the  Red  dross. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

The  Danish  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  that  it  has  appointed  Dr.  Frantz  G.  J.  SVENDSEN,  Member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross.  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Daneborg  and  Director  of  the  Military  Hospital,  as  its 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League. 

The  Serbian  Red  Cross,  under  date  of  September  i3,  1920. 
informed  the  League  that  it  has  appointed  Dr.  YEVREM  JOUYOVITCH, 
of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  Committee,  as  its  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

THE  CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN  RED  CROSS  —  to  which  the  appeal 
recently  issued  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  not  sent 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  a  country  situated  in  the 
part  of  Europe  referred  to  in  the  appeal  -  -  has  placed  a  sum  of 
i  ,000,000  crowns  at  the  disposal  of  its  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
fight  against  epidemics  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  (See  page  12  of  present 
Bulletin.) 

In  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  League.  (*)  the  Cuban 
Red  Cross  has  subscribed  26.000  frcs.  for  the  campaign  against 
epidemics  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Sir  Eric  DRUMMOND,  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  League  while  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  departments  was  being  held.  The  Director  General,  Sir  David 
Henderson,  received  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  who  was  accompanied 
by  M.  Jean  Monnet,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  General,  Sir  Herbert 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  i,  no.  12,  page  i  &  2. 
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Ames,  Financial  Director,  and  M.  Howard  H.  Houston,  Business 
Manager. 

Dr.  Livingston  FARRAND,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Colonel  Robert  E.  Olds,  Commis- 
sioner General  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Europe,  visited 
Geneva  on  August  27  and  28  to  confer  with  the  Director  General 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments. 

The  League  was  happy  to  receive  the  visit  of  Mr.  Li  YUK  TONG, 
Mr.  Lo  KING  KEE  and  Mr.  Lo  KING  KEE,  Jr.,  delegates  of  the 
Chinese  Red  Cross,  who  visited  its  headquarters  on  September  28 
and  29.  They  conversed  with  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments regarding  the  peace-time  activity  of  their  Society  and  gave 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the  work,  accomplished  in  this 
field  by  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  as  well  as  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress realised,  especially  as  regards  Public  Health  work. 

Prince  Sapieha,  Polish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  tele- 
graphed to  the  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  pointing  out  the  sufferings  of  Bolshevik  prisoners  in 
Polish  concentration  camps.  In  view  of  the  devastation  of  a  great 
part  a  Polish  territory,  it  is  at  present  impossible  for  the  Polish 
Government  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  prisoners. 

In  reply  to  this  telegram  the  Director  General  informed  Prince 
Sapieha  that  he  wou-ld  immediately  transmit  his  telegram  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  which  alone  is  com- 
petent to  undertake  international  Red  Cross  work  in  time  of  war. 
The  Director  General  added  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
in  collaboration  with  the  League  of  Nations,  was  preparing  for  the 
fight  against  epidemics  which  it  hoped  to  undertake  in  Poland  and 
neighbouring  countries  as  soon  as  the  situation  made  it  possible. 

At  a  Conference  which  was  held  in  Geneva  recently  between 
LADY  MURIEL  PAGET  and  officials  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  particularly  interested  in  Child  Welfare,  a  discussion  took 
place  bearing  on  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  to  carry  out  success- 
fully child  welfare  work  in  certain  countries  of  Europe. 

For  the  larger  agglomerations  it  was  advocated  that  welfare 
centres  should  be  established,  from  which  visiting  nursing  and 
a  general  campaign  of  education  could  be  extended  to  cover  certain 
large  areas.  Beyond  these  areas,  however,  is  found  the  larger  part 
of  the  rural  population,  which  needs  care  and  education  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  the  urban  population.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  rural  population  will  flock  to  the  nearest  centres 
in  order  to  be  instructed  and  only  serious  illness  or  disability  will 
lead  the  people  of  the  isolated  districts  to  call  for  the  help  of  the 
doctors  or  hospital  authorities. 
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A  suggestion  was  made  at  this  conference  that  mobile  units 
might  be  an  advisable  method  of  carrying  into  country  districts 
welfare  and  preventive  work  which  is  so  much  needed  in  many 
countries. 

The  mobile  unit,  which  consists  of  a  specially  fitted-out  truck 
or  of  a  transformed  ambulance,  is  equipped  in  a  simple  but 
complete  way  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  teaching  and  the 
demonstration  of  Child  Welfare  and  other  branches  of  preventive 
work.  Such  a  unit  would  travel  in  charge  of  a  doctor  and  a 
nurse,  and  would  cover  the  rural  districts  of  a  section  of  the 
country,  radiating  from  a  fixed  centre,  to  which  the  sick  could  be 
brought  and  where  they  could  be  treated  in  hospitals. 

The  mobile  unit  would  remain  in  a  village  or  settlement  long 
enough  to  give  the  doctor  and  nurse  a  chance  of  looking  into  the 
general  conditions,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  authorities  and  gain 
their  sympathy  and  secure  their  co-operation,  and  to  hold  confer- 
ences of  an  educational  character  for  men,  women  and  children. 
The  demonstrations  would  consist  of  the  usual  routine  familiar  to 
all  clinics  where  mothers  are  taught  to  keep  their  children  well 
and  to  recognise  early  signs  or  symptoms  of  curable  disorders. 

The  proposal  to  employ  mobile  units  having  been  approved, 
the  Commissioner  for  Europe  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Paris 
was  asked  if  help  could  be  given  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  this  matter  by  the  gift  of  one  or  two  ambulances,  which  could 
be  fitted  out  and  assigned  to  work  in  either  Roumania,  Transyl- 
vania, Ruthenia  or  Czecho-Slovakia.  When  the  educational  value 
of  such  a  plan  was  made  clear,  the  American  Red  Cross  became 
interested  in  it  and  generously  donated  two  ambulances. 

The  Committee  of  Lady  MURIEL  PAGET'S  Mission  to  Eastern 
Europe  has  kindly  offered  a  scholarship  to  enable  a  Russian  nurse 
to  follow  a  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  at  King's  College  for 
Women  in  London.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  that  this  nurse  be  included  in  the  course  which 
has  been  especially  mapped  out  for  the  International  group  by  the 
Dean  of  King's  College  for  Women  at  the  request  of  the  League. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  earthquake  in  Italy,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  was  immediately  informed  of  the  tragic  event 
by  a  telegram  from  the  Eidgenossische  Meteorologische  Central 
Anstalt  at  Zurich  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  between  the 
League  and  the  principal  meteorological  and  seismic  stations  of  the 
world1. 

The  League  immediately  wired  the  Italian  Red  Cross  that,  in 
order  to  render  assistance,  it  was  ready  to  issue  an  appeal  to 
member  Societies.  Whilst  warmly  thanking  the  League  for  this 
expression  of  solidarity,  Senator  Ciraolo,  Chairman  of  the  Italian 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Vol.   I,  No.  12,  pages  3  014. 
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Red  Cross,  replied  that,  the  extent  of  the  disaster  being  limited, 
the  Italian  Red  Cross  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
(Details  of  the  earthquake  accompanied  by  photographs  of  the 
devastated  districts,  which  have  been  communicated  by  the  Italian 
Red  Cross,  will  appear  in  the  next  Bulletin.) 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  STRONG  has  resigned  the  position  of  General 
Medical  Director  to  return  to  Harvard  University  where  he  will 
resume  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  BIGGS,  Health  Commissioner  of  New- York 
State  and  a  member  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  League 
has  temporarily  assumed  the  duties  of  the  General  Medical  Director. 

Dr,  William  H.  PARK,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories, 
Department  of  Health,  New-York  City,  and  Professor  of  Bacterio- 
logy and  Hygiene,  New-York  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  Geneva  where  he  has 
been  giving  assistance  and  advice  regarding  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

Professor  George  C.  WHIPPLE  who  has  been  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation,  is  returning  to  the  United  States  to  take  up  his 
work  again  at  Harvard  University.  He  retains  his  connection 
with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  the  capacity  of  Con- 
sulting Sanitary  Engineer. 

Colonel  Francis  F.  LONGLEY,  who  has  been  Associate  Chief  in 
the  Department  of  Sanitation,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Chief 
of  the  Department  on  the  retirement  of  Professor  Whipple. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  BROWN,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Information,  has  returned  to  the  United  States  to  resume  his 
duties  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital. He  still  retains  his  position  with  the  League  and  is  expected  to 
return  next  summer. 

Dr.  William  W.  FRANCIS,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Information,  has  been  appointed  Editor  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Public  Health, 

Mr.  Walter  CLARKE  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Social  Hygiene. 

Major  T.  F.  RITCHIE,  recently  arrived,  has  taken  the  position 
of  Assistant  in  that  Department.  While  in  the  British  Army,  from 
which  he  has  recently  resigned,  Major  Ritchie's  duties  kept  him  in 
close  touch  with  the  problem  of  venereal  disease. 
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Mr.  Curtis  E.  LAKEMANN,  after  a  year's  service  with  the  League, 
has  resigned  his  position  as  Secretary  to  the  League's  Department 
of  Organisation  in  order  to  return  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
where  he  has  taken  up  the  position  of  Assistant  to  Colonel 
Robert  E.  Olds,  the  Commissioner  to  Europe  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Lyman  BRYSON  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
organisation  of  Junior  Red  Cross  work  in  the  League's  Department 
of  Organisation.  Up  to  the  present  Mr.  BRYSON  has  been  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  to  Europe  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  development  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
work  throughout  Europe.  Mr.  BRYSON  graduated  from  Michigan 
University  and  was  subsequently  an  instructor  in  English  at  the 
same  institution. 


MISSION. 

CZECHO  -  SLO  VA  KIA  . 

The  past  two  or  thre&  years  typhus  exanthematicus  has  existed  in  epidemic 
form  in  various  parts  of  what  is  now  C^echo-Slovakia.  Last  winter  it  was 
especially  prevalent  in  numerous  villages  in  Slovakia  and  in  Carpathian  Russia. 
Upon  the  recent  evacuation  of  the  extreme  east  of  Carpathian  Russia 
by  the  Roumanians,  it  was  learned  that  typhus  has  existed  during  the  past 
year  and  still  exist,  in  rather  severe  epidemic  form. 

While  there  have  been  some  cases  of  typhus  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  the  conditions  there  are  not  threatening. 

For  Slovakia,  the  available  statistics  for  the  civil  population  show  the 
following  conditions  : 

Period  Cases  Deaths ' 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1 9  /  9 62  i  74 

Jan.  i  to  May  22nd,  7920 3o i  35 

Jan.  i  to  July  3rd,  igzo 482  53 

March  to  May  1 920 246  ? 

For  Carpathian  Russia  there  are  practically  no  statistics  available  for  the 
civil  population,  especially  for  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  country  recently 
evacuated  by  the  Roumanians. 

Conditions  therefore  seem  favorable  for  outbreaks  of  epidemic  typhus  in 
more  or  less  serious  form  during  the  coming  winter  if  active  preventive 
measures  are  not  taken.  The  C^echo-Slovakian  Red  Cross  recognising  this, 
and  anxious  to  aid  in  preparing  the  country  against  a  typhus  epidemic,  invited 
the  League  to  send  a  representative  to  C^echo-Slovakia  to  make  a  study  of  the 
typhus  conditions  and  to  outline  a  programme  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  typhus  into  the  country  from  without,  and  the  suppression  of 
threatening  typhus  foci  within  the  republic. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  Colonel  Longley,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  went  to  C^echo-Slovakia 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  to  make  an  enquiry.  Extracts  from  his  report, 
regarding  Public  Health  conditions,  are  given  below. 

The  present  danger  of  spread  of  typhus  into  Czecho-Slovakia 
from  adjoining  countries  is  confined  mainly  to  the  north-eastern 
frontier. 

1  Statistics  furnished  from  records  of  Ministry  of  Hygiene  and  Ministry  of  National  Defence. 
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War  conditions  have  made  of  Eastern  Europe  a  hot-bed  of 
typhus  infection  during  the  past  few  years;  Russia,  about  which 
there  is  at  present  little  or  no  precise  information,  must  be 
considered  as  a  possible  source  of  serious  danger  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  There  is  a  seriously  large  amount  of  typhus  in  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine. 

Eastern  Galicia  has,  during  the  past  winter,  been  the  principal 
focus  of  the  epidemic.  Information  recently  received  from  the 
authorities  conducting  the  fight  against  typhus  in  Poland  is  as 
follows  : 

Typhus  in  Galicia,  Jan.  to  May.  ig2o.  —  Total  Number  Reported. 

Percentage 

Cases  Deaths  Mortality 

January 1 2,740  3,386  27 

February 19,302  2,667  i3 

March 19,076  2,990  16 

April 11,644  1,698  i5 

May i2,58o  1,797  14 

Smooths 75,341  12,438  17 

85  or  90%  °f  the  cases  occurred  in  Eastern  Galicia. 

In  Congress  Poland  the  following  number  of  cases  of  typhus 
have  been  reported  for  the  early  months  of  the  year  1920. 

Typhus  in  Congress  Poland,  Jan.  to  May  79.20: 
1920              Total  Number  of  Cases  Reported 

Janvier 6,172 

February 6,729 

March 4>4Oo 

APril 4»907 

Total  for  4  months.  21,208 

In  comparison  with  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  April 
1919,  there  were  27,600  cases  of  typhus  reported  in  Congress 
Poland.  That  was  the  high  point  of  the  epidemic. 

The  large  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  of  typhus  in  Congress 
Poland  since  a  year  ago,  and  the  large  number  of  cases  during 
recent  months  in  Eastern  Galicia,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  centre  of  infection  of  typhus  moves  from  one  region  to  another. 
The  movement  during  the  past  year  has  been  towards  C^echo- 
Slovakia.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  its  spread  across  the 
frontier,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  are 
therefore  imperative. 

In  Roumania,  there  has  been  much  typhus  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  following  figures  are  quoted  for  Old  Roumania  : 

Typhus  Cases  reported  in  Roumania  (pre-war  frontiers) 

1919  1920 

Janvier.. 2,386  2,168 

February 6,043  1,820 

March 9>7$4  i>%44 
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Only  fragmentary  information  is  available  as  to  the  number  of 
casesof  typhus  in  other  parts  of  the  present  territory  of  Roumania. 
In  Transylvania,  142  cases  of  typhus  were  reported  in  January 
1920.  In  Bucovina,  for  the  period  April  20  to  3o,  there  were  204 
new  cases  reported.  In  Bessarabia,  from  March  i  to  10,  there  were 
287  new  cases  reported.  Roumania  is  therefore  an  active  source  of 
typhus  danger  and  the  same  measures  should  therefore  be  taken 
with  travellers  crossing  the  Czecho-Slovakia  frontier,  from 
Roumania,  as  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 

The  available  records  of  typhus  cases  in  Hungary  and  Austria 
and  the  countries  further  south  since  January  ist,  1920,  are  as 
follows: 

Typhus  Cases  reported  in  Hungary,  Austria  and  the  Balkans 

January  February 

Hungary 28  7 

Austria 10 

Serbia 8 

Croatia 8 

Slovenia 7 

Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  :5 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  76  * 

These  statistics  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  none  of  these 
countries  have  a  complete  and  efficient  system  of  notification  of 
transmissible  diseases.  In  a  broad  way,  however,  the  figures 
indicate  that  there  is  no  serious  intensity  of  typhus  infection  at 
present  in  these  regions.  No  statistics  are  at  present  available  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Eastern  Germany.  Recommendations 
for  frontier  protection  are  for  the  present  limited  to  the  Polish, 
Ukranian  and  Roumanian  frontiers.  This  is  shown  by  shaded  areas 
on  the  accompanying  map.  The  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  typhus  may 
develop  quickly  in  unexpected  quarters,  and  a  vigilant  watch  must 
therefore  be  kept  upon  conditions  beyond  the  frontiers  for  which 
special  provision  for  protection  is  not  made  at  present. 

Uncontrolled  Movement  of  People  across  Frontier. 

The  north-eastern  frontier  of  Slovakia  and  Carpathian  Russia 
has  a  length  of  5oo  or  600  kilometres.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  lines 
of  railway  and  by  a  large  number  of  highways. 

The  military  authorities  have  a  cordon  of  posts  along  the 
frontier,  wrhich  covers  all  the  main  lines  of  travel,  and  the  orders 
of  the  military  authorities  are  supposed  to  prevent  people  crossing 
the  frontier  unless  provided  with  passports.  Along  this  great  expanse 
of  front,  however,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  all  movement 
across  the  frontier.  It  is  recognised  that  there  is  more  or  less 
movement  and  more  or  less  traffic  back  and  forth.  It,  therefore, 
appears  important  to  determine  whether  this  uncontrolled  move- 

*  records  not  available  for  February. 
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ment  across  the  north-eastern  frontier  is  dangerous  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  spread  of  typhus  infection. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  various  officials,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  law  requiring  every  traveller  coming  into  the 
country  to  establish  his  right  to  cross  and  to  have  his  presence 
authorised.  There  is  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  if  he  does 
not  do  this.  This  measure  is  always  in  effect,  and  is  said  to  be 
enforced  when  cases  are  met  with.  This  law  is  said  to  effectively 
prevent  any  considerable  number  of  them  from  going  far  beyond 
the  frontier. 

This  condition  may  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  typhus  infection  immediately  about  the  frontier. 
Where  infection  commences  to  spread  actively,  the  delousing  and 
cleansing  of  villages  by  means  of  the  mobile  unit  elsewhere 
described  must  be  depended  upon  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  infection  that  may  spread  across  the  frontier  as  a  result  of 
this  uncontrolled  movement. 

So  far  as  the  interior  of  the  Republic  is  concerned,  the  frontier 
stations  recommended  at  the  points  where  the  railways  cross  the 
frontier  should  be  a  highly  effective  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  typhus  into  the  country  from  adjoining  infected  regions. 

Delousing  and  Medical  Examination  at  the  Frontier. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  with  travellers  crossing  the 
frontier  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  transmissible  disease 
against  which  protection  is  desired.  If  the  region  from  which 
travellers  come  is  badly  infected  with  small-pox  or  cholera,  for 
example,  so  that  an  individual  carrying  the  infection  is  in  himself, 
without  other  intermediate  agent,  a  serious  source  of  danger  to 
those  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact,  he  should  be  isolated 
in  quarantaine  for  a  period  adequate  to  insure  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  carrier  of  the  infection. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  against  which  protection  is 
wanted  is  typhus,  or  relapsing  fever,  or  trench  fever,  with 
reference  to  which  the  removal  of  the  transmitting  agent — lice — 
reduces  to  insignificance  the  danger  of  transmission  of  the  disease, 
a  long  period  of  quarantaine  does  not  have  the  same  importance. 
The  primary  essential  is  the  complete  elimination  of  lice. 

There  has  been  no -cholera  reported  recently  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Civil  Doctors  in  Slovakia. 

The  Ministry  of  Hygiene  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has  a  main 
division  chief  at  Bratislava  for  Slovakia.  Slovakia  is  divided  into 
16  political  divisions  called  Zupa.  Each  of  these,  in  turn,  is  divided 
into  several  parts  called  Okres,  and  each  of  these  into  districts.  The 
scheme  of  organisation  of  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene  provides  in 
general  for  one  or  more  doctors  as  official  representatives  in  each 
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of  these  political  divisions.  Also  in   certain  large  towns,   and   in 
certain  grand  communes. 

A  summary  prepared  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ivan  Halek,  chief  for 
Slovakia,  at  Bratislava,  is  as  follows  : 

Total  Places  Number  of  Number  of 

for  Doctors  Places  Doctors  In 

In  Organisation  Vacant  the  Service 

In  i6Zupa  and  4  principal  cities  20  2  18 

In  certain  large  towns  53  6  47 

In  Okres  96  12  84 

In  grand  communes  24  6  18 

In  districts  3o5  :3o  iy5 

Totals  498  1 56  342 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  : — 

Doctors  in  Civil  hospitals 104 

Doctors  carrying  on  private  practice      ....     3oy 

The  doctors  in  the  Military  Medical  Service  are  not  included 
in  the  above.  The  total  number  of  civil  doctors.,  not  including 
those  whose  duties  lie  in  the  hospitals,  is  649.  The  population  of 
Slovakia  is  stated  to  be  about  3,5oo,ooo.  There  is  thus  one  civil 
doctor  for  about  54,000  people. 

It  is  entirely  superfluous  to  make  the  comment  that  this  number 
is  insufficient.  The  fact  is  recognised  by  everyone.  A  deficiency 
of  3o%  is  the  responsible  personnel  of  a  public  health  organisation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  scarcity  of  doctors  in  private  practice,  at  the 
very  time  when  epidemic  disease  is  all  about  and  threatens  the 
country,  is  a  serious  matter.  Obviously  this  organisation  cannot 
be  brought  up  to  its  proper  strength  and  a  high  state  of  effectiveness 
in  a  day,  but,  in  view  of  the  many  serious  problems  that  face  the 
public  health  authorities  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  policy  of 
progressive  increase  in  personnel  promises  to  put  the  organisation 
in  a  strong  position. 

No  definite  information  is  at  hand  as  to  the  number  of  civilian 
doctors  in  Carpathian  Russia.  From  general  statements,  it  would 
appear,  however,  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  there  too. 

There  are  about  186  military  medical  officers  in  Slovakia  of 
whom  about  8%  have  purely  administrative  duties  and  are  not 
available  for  strictly  medical  service.  There  are  also  23  military 
doctors  in  Carpathian  Russia. 

Hospitals. 

In  Slovakia,  there  are  29  civil  hospitals  with  a  total  of  about 
4,83o  beds.  There  are  also  17  military  hospitals  with  a  total  of  about 
4,100  beds.  This  includes  2  military  tubercular  hospitals  and  4 
camp  hospitals. 

In  all  of  Carpathian  Russia,  the  records  show  only  6  civil 
and  2  military  hospitals.  Information  as  to  the  number  of  beds 
is  not  at  hand. 
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General  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Only  a  few  of  the  large  cities  of  Slovakia  and  Carpathian 
Russia  have  municipal  water  supplies.  Among  all  the  cities  of 
4,000  population  or  more. 

10%  of  the  cities  have  a  supply  of  70  litres  per  man  per  day. 
6%  '  '  20  to  60  litres  per  man  per  day. 

84o/°  no  public  water  supply. 

The  water  system  of  the  large  cities  are  in  general  well  built 
and  designed  to  assure  a  safe  supply. 

In  most  of  the  towns,  villages  and  rural  districts,  one  sees 
very  commonly  the  dug  well  with  its  long  sweep.  The  water 
level  is  usually  not  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground — perhaps 
from  3  or  4  up  to  8  or  10  metres.  The  surroundings,  the 
proximity  of  dwelling  houses,  cesspools,  barns  and  barn  yards, 
manure  piles,  etc.,  and  the  frequent  poor  construction  of  the 
well  curb  and  the  neglect  of  careful  drainage  about  the  well, 
form  accumulative  evidence  that  the  people  are  unaware  of,  or 
indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  polluted  well  water.  The  fact  that 
typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal  diseases  are  endemic  in  many 
regions  is  therefore  not  surprising. 

ITEMS. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  upon  Lieut.-General  Sir  David 
HENDERSON,  Director-General,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Monsieur  Jacques  DUVAL,  representative  of  the  Department  of  Publicity  and 
Publication  of  the  League  in  France  and  Belgium,  gave  a  lecture  on  September  14 
at  the  International  University  of  Brussels  on  the  origin,  aims  and  activities  of 
the  League. 

The  medical  commission,  sent  by  the  League  to  Poland  last  January,  to 
assist  the  Polish  government  in  its  campaign  against  typhus  fever,  has  returned 
to  Geneva.  The  commission  was  composed  of  Colonel  Henry  A.  SHA/E,  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army  ;  Lt.  Col.  George  FORDHAM,  Major  R.  M.  TAYLOR  and  Major 
L.  H.  DUNN,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  second  number  of  the 
International  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

Original  Articles.  —  CUMMINS,  S.  LYLE  :  Tuberculosis  in  primitive  tribes  and 
its  bearing  on  the  tuberculosis  of  civilized  communities.  —  GOUGEROT,  H.  :  The 
saprophytism  ot  venereal  organisms  and  its  dangers.  —  Gosio,  B.  :  Science  and 
practice  in  the  fight  against  malaria.  —  STRONG,  RICHARD,  P.  :  The  anti-typhus 
campaign  in  igi5  in  Serbia  considered  in  connection  with  the  present  typhus 
epidemic  in  Poland  (continued). 

League  Reports.  —  WOLBACH,  S.  B.,  TODD,  J.  L.,  PALFREY,  F.  W. :  Notes  on 
typhus.  A  preliminary  report  from  the  Typhus  Research  Commission.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board. 

Reviews  and  Abstracts.  —  Communicable  diseases.  —  Social  Hygiene.  —  Child 
Welfare  and  Nutrition.  —  Tuberculosis.  —  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  —  Nursing. 

Demographical  Notes.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  era.  —  Vital  Statistics 
for  the  city  of  Vienna.  —  Alsace-Lorraine  during  the  war.  —  Infant  mortality  in 
Europe. 
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IN  POLAND. 

Anti-Typhus 

Campaign. 

The  Bulletin  «  has  already 
referred  to  the  activities  of  the 
sanitary  unit  organised  in  Poland 
by  the  Swedish  Red  Cross.  The 
photographs  here  reproduced 
™a-v  "rye  to  give  some  idea  of 

hveth     A     VV°Ik     accomPlished 

b>  this  devoted  and  courageous 

personnel.   Efforts  are  specially 

concentrated  towards  the  combat 

of  typhus,  the  terrible  epidemic 

which  constitutes  a  peril  to  the 

whole   of   Europe.    One  of  the 

lost  important  activities  of  the 

nti-typhus  campaign  consists  in 


Waiting  for  admissiot 
to  the  ambulance 


the  systematic  destruction  of 
the  louse,  carrier  of  the  di- 
sease. All  persons  admitted  to 
the  ambulance  are  thoroughly 
deloused. 

The  Swedish  sanitary  unit 
s  not  content  with  fighting 
the  enemy  when  he  presents 
himself,  but  has  organised  a 
mobile  sterilizing  unit  in  order 
to  oust  him  from  his  favourite 
naunts  :  the  poorest  quarters 
of  the  towns  and  villages. 

In  addition  to  its  special 
personnel,  the  mobile  unit  is 
equipped  with  all  necessary 
material.  This  unit  has  occa- 
sionally transported  thou- 
sands of  kilos  of  disinfectants, 

?  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red 


Unloading  material 


Disinfecting  a  village  (cyanhydric  and  sulphuric  acid) 

as  here  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  disinfection  of  people  and  clothing,  but  of 
that  of  entire  habitations,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  temporary  evacuation 
In  many  cases  serious  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  the  people  not  under- 
standing their  own  interests  and  proving  hostile.  Nevertheless  the  unit  is  generally 
successful  in  attaining  its  object.  During  the  work  the  personnel  wear  a  protective 
dress,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  louse  from  getting  into  the  clothes 
and  reaching  the  skin;  this  dress  is  completed  by  a  mask  and  rubber  gloves. 

Through  its  dual  activities— those  of  the  ambulance  and  of  the  mobile  unit— 
the  Swedish  Red  Cross  sanitary  unit  in  Poland  has  accomplished  remarkable 
work,  worthy  of  all  praise. 


Protective  dress 


Compulsory  hair  cutting 


GENERAL  NEWS.  * 


THE  WORK  OF  THE   ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION. 


rT"'HE  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  published  a  report  of  its  activ- 
[  ities  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Medical  Education  during  the 
year  1919.  Yellow  Fever  and  Malaria  control  and  the  fight  against 
Hook.  Worm  and  Tuberculosis  are  the  main  subjects  dealt  with. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Report  of  the  remarkable 
work  which  the  Foundation  is  conducting. 

Yellow  Fever  control  was  successfully  extended  in  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador,  while  co-operative  campaigns 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Hook  Worm  disease  were  under- 
taken in  thirteen  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  in  seven 
of  the  States  of  Brazil,  in  five  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  five 
countries  of  Central  America,  in  Ceylon,  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
China  and  Queensland.  Demonstrations  on  the  control  of  Malaria 
were  continued  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  extending  the  work  to  eight  other  Southern  States. 
In  France  the  systematic  organisation  for  combating  Tuberculosis 
was  extended  to  include  twenty-one  departments.  Other  activities 
of  the  Foundation  include:  the  organisation  of  a  modern  medical 
school  in  Peking,  and  pre-medical  schools  and  medical  courses  in 
various  parts  of  China,  co-operation  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
Institute  of  Hygiene  in  Sao  Paulo  University,  Brazil,  the  entire 
support  of  a  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  granting  of  Fellowships  in  American  University 
centres  for  Medicine  and  Public  Health  to  students  from  China, 
Brazil,  Salvador,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  United  States. 

Yellow  Fever. 

The  first  signal  success  achieved  in  the  fight  against  Yellow 
Fever  was  the  sanitary  conquest  of  Havana  and  the  Canal  Zone 
This  disease  had  continued  without  interruption  in  Havana  fora 
century  and  a  half,  at  times  destroying  entire  crews  of  visiting 
vessels,  while  a  French  army  in  Haiti  was  almost  exterminated  by 
it.  In  1842  half  the  population  of  Guayaquil  (Ecuador)  succumbed 
to  the  disease.  In  the  United  States  New  Orleans  was  often  infected 
and  the  epidemic  of  1878  took  a  toll  of  i3,ooo  lives  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

When  the  United  States  Forces  occupied  Cuba  a  group  of  Army 
Medical  officers  was  sent  to  study  the  means  by  which  Yellow 
Fever  is  transmitted.  In  1881  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  had 
suggested  that  the  infection  might  be  traced  to  the  bite  of  a 
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mosquito.  Medical  opinion,  however,  did  not  take 'the  suggestion 
seriously,  the  general  belief  being  that  the  disease  was  spread  by 
contact,  either  with  a  person  who  had  Yellow  Fever  or  with 
rooms,  bedding,  or  clothing  which  had  become  contaminated. 

Thorough  and  minute  experiments  undertaken  by  the  American 
officers  proved  conclusively  that  Yellow  Fever  is  carried  from  one 
person  to  another  by  a  female  mosquito  of  the  species  known  as 
Stegomyia,  which  is  an  insect  of  domestic  habits,  preferring  to 
breed  in  artificial  containers,  such  as  rain-barrels,  cisterns,  cans, 
etc.,  which  contain  clean  water.  This  mosquito  seldom  flies  for 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  and  usually  bites  during  daylight 
hours.  It  was  found  that  the  Stegomyia  which  bites  a  person 
with  Yellow  Fever  during  the  first  thre"e  days  of  illness  can,  after 
twelve  days  and  up  to  a  limit  of  twenty  days,  transmit  the  infection 
to  a  healthy  individual,  who  will  develop  the  fever  within  three 
to  six  days  after  infection. 

By  depriving  the  Stegomyia  of  breeding  places  and  by  the 
screening  of  houses,  General  William  C.  Gorgas,  first  in  Havana, 
and  later  in  the  Panama  Zone,  achieved  a  notable  control  both  of 
Yellow  Fever  and  of  Malaria.  Emulating  his  example.  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Cruz  succeeded  in  ridding  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  Yellow  Fever,  while 
Dr.  Liciaga  was  equally  successful  at  Vera  Cruz.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years  measurable  progress  has  been  made  in  controlling 
epidemics  and  in  gradually  restricting  Yellow  Fever  to  a  few 
seed-beds  of  infection  in  which  the  disease  has  continuously  per- 
sisted. Up  to  1918  the  chief  epidemic  centres  were  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  Merida  and  Yucatan.  There  were  also  suspected  areas  in 
Venezuela,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  possibly  along  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  (see  map).  The  work  of  eradicating  Yellow  Fever 
from  these  endemic  centres  and  thus  ridding  the  world  of  the 
disease  was  undertaken  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1918  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Gorgas,  with  results  which  have  been 
substantial  and  most  encouraging. 

The  study  of  the  Stegomyia  mosquito  had  revealed  the  methods 
of  infection,  but  no  knowledge  had  yet  been  obtained  regarding 
the  specific  germ  which  she  injects  into  her  victims.  This  phase  of 
the  problem  was  first  investigated  when  practical  work  was  begun. 

Guayaquil  was  selected  as  the  most  favourable  centre  for  research 
and  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  directed  the 
investigations,  both  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and  the  city  of 
Guayaquil  having  invited  the  Institute  to  undertake  this  work. 
With  the  blood  of  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
Noguchi  infected  guinea-pigs,  which  showed  the  Yellow  Fever 
symptoms.  Dogs  and  monkeys  proved  susceptible  in  a  similar 
way.  Attempts  to  transfer  the  infection  from  one  animal  to  another 
by  means  of  Stegomyia  mosquitoes  were  also  successful.  Finally 
Dr.  Noguchi  succeeded  in  cultivating  from  the  blood  a  minute, 
delicate,  spiral  organism,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Leptospira 
ictoroides  (or  "  slim  spiral  jaundice-maker  ").  Dr.  Noguchi,  before 
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announcing  that  he  had  definitely  discovered  the  Yellow  Fever 
germ,  wished  to  confirm  his  results  by  tests  made  in  other  places. 
Meanwhile  his  discovery  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  serum  which 
has  been  administered  in  a  number  of  cases  with  apparently  favour- 
able results  although  the  number  of  trials  is  as  yet  too  small  to 
determine  the  actual  value  of  the  serum. 

The  average  number  of  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  occurring  annually 
in  Guayaquil  for  the  years  1912-1918  was  269.  In  1918  when  the 
total  reached  460,  a  representative  of  the  International  Health 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  arrived  in  Guayaquil  to 
organise  a  campaign  on  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  Ecuador 
and  Guayaquil,  who  collaborated  in  every  possible  way.  The  staff 
employed  consisted  entirely  of  Ecuadoreans  experienced  in  Yellow 
Fever  work.  At  the  same  time  the  education  of  the  public  with 


KNOWN  OR  SUSPECTED  ENDEMIC  CENTERS  OF  YELLOW  FEVER 
AT  CLOSE  OF  1QIQ. 

regard  to  sanitation  and  hygiene  was  undertaken  by  means  of 
lectures,  pamphlets,  etc. 

A  campaign  aimed  at  the  discovery  and  isolation  of  cases  of 
Yellow  Fever  and  the  elimination  of  the  Stegomyia  by  denying 
the  females  access  to  water  in  which  to  deposit  eggs.  The  general 
conditions  in  Guayaquil  offer  ideal  breeding  facilities  for  this  insect, 
but  by  means  of  screening  and  covering  water  tanks  etc.,  most  of 
the  breeding  grounds  were  protected.  For  certain  open  receptacles 
which  were  difficult  to  protect  resort  was  had  to  fish.  After 
various  experiments,  a  species  of  fish  was  discovered  which  lived 
in  these  receptacles  and  devoured  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were 
deposited.  Although  no  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  have  been  reported 
at  Guayaquil  since  1919  vigilance  will  not  be  relaxed  for  at  least 
a  year. 

An  epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Central  America  and  an  out- 
break in  Guatemala  in  1918  were  also  taken  in  hand  with  marked 
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success.  When  the  disease  appeared  in  Honduras,  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  the  Foundation  offered  its  assistance,  which  was  wel- 
comed by  the  various  Governments.  Each  country  provided  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  campaign,  while  the  Foundation  contributed  the 
services  of  its  experts  also  making  large  appropriations  toward  the 
Commission  budgets.  These  various  commissions  co-operated  in 
an  international  programme  for  the  protection  of  all  the  areas 
concerned,  and  the  plan  was  carried  out  so  energetically  and 
thoroughly  that  by  the  middle  of  October  Yellow  Fever  had  been 
practically  banished  from  Central  America. 

Plans  for  the  near  future  include  the  sending  of  a  Commission 
to  Peru,  where  Yellow  Fever  appeared  in  1919,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  suspected  areas  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a  way  will  be  found 
to  banish  Yellow  Fever  from  Southern  Mexico. 

Malaria. 

While  the  Yellow  Fever  campaign  was  being  conducted  in 
Ecuador  and  Central  America,  a  Malaria  campaign  was  under- 
taken in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  In  the  four  Arkansas  towns  in 
which  experiments  were  carried  on  during  1919,  anti-mosquito 
measures  were  the  chief  arm  employed,  resulting  in  a  67  °/o 
reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  Malaria  at  a  per  capita  cost  of 
60  cents  exclusive  of  the  overhead  expenses  of  supervision. 

The  object  of  these  demonstrations  was  to  show  that  methods 
of  control,  which  have  succeeded  in  large  towns  are  applicable  to 
villages  at  an  expense  which  the  communities  can  all  well  assume. 
The  results  have  fully  confirmed  the  expectations  of  the  Board.  As 
a  result  of  these  demonstrations  public  funds  for  Malaria  control 
are  now  being  appropriated  faster  than  sanitarians  can  be  found 
to  supervise  the  work.  A  significant  feature  of  the  1919  campaign 
was  the  use  of  top  minnows  to  consume  the  eggs  of  the  anopheles 
mosquito,  which  proved  a  cheap  and  effective  measure. 

From  the  outset  of  its  Health  work  the  Foundation's  Inter- 
national Health  Board  has  entered  an  area  only  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  concerned.  All  its  work  has  been  based  on  three 
primary  considerations:  i)  Co-operation  with  the  authorities,  2) 
the  community's  assumption  of  some  part  of  the  expenses,  and, 
3)  an  agreement  that,  if  the  experiment  be  successful,  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  over  the  enterprise  as  a  part  of  its  official  machinery. 

In  June,  1919,  a  Conference  was  held  to  plan  a  concerted  cam- 
paign against  Malaria  in  the  Southern  States,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  of  the  Stale  Departments 
of  Health  and  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  being  present.  This  Conference  worked  out  a  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  adopted  in  ten  States.  It  is  proposed  to 
carry  on  simultaneously  in  at  least  four  communities  in  each  of 
these  States  a  systematic  anti-Malaria  campaign,  the  object  being 
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to  test  the  efficacity  of  various  measures  of  control  by  applying 
them  under  a  wide  range  of  varying  conditions,  and  to 'educate  a 
larger  public  in  order  to  stimulate  public  sentiment  to  support  a 
comprehensive  effort  for  the  elimination  of  malaria  from  the 
whole  South. 

Hook   Worm. 

Hook  Worm  disease,  which  was  the  first  disease  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  International  Health  Board,  still  remains  its  chief 
concern  as  far  as  areas  covered,  personnel  employed  and  funds 
expended  are  concerned. The  disease  is  widely  prevalent  throughout 
the  world  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions.  In  parts  of  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  low-lying  districts  of  Colombia,  on  many  of  the 
plantations  of  Ceylon  and  Dutch  Guiana  and  in  the  mines  of 
China,  an  infection  rate  of  about  go  °/o  is  found.  The  Hook  Worms, 
lodged  in  the  intestinal  tract,  impoverish  the  victim's  blood  and 
produce  anemia  which  impairs  bodily  and  mental  vigour.  The 
malady  is  easily  curable,  but  the  campaigns  are  not  of  permanent 
value  unless  proper  sanitation  is  introduced  to  protect  the  soil  from 
polution  and  the  population  from  reinfection.  For  this  reason  the 
Board  is  declining  more  and  more  to  undertake  control  measures 
until  Governments  have  actually  seen  fit  to  enforce  the  necessary 
sanitary  provisions. 

In  1919  Hook  Worm  control  measures  were  conducted  in  25 
different  States  and  countries,  surveys  or  campaigns  were  inau- 
gurated in  8  new  areas,  and  work  was  suspended  in  two  countries. 
While  varying  degrees  of  success  were  attained  in  different  fields, 
the  general  tendency  has  been  toward  a  steady  reduction  in  the 
prevalence  and  intensity  of  the  infection.  Hook  Worm  control  has 
proved  a  most  successful  means  of  convincing  communities  that 
health  is  a  purchasable  thing.  Brazil  and  Australia  afford  striking 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  Hook  Worm  campaigns  widen  into 
comprehensive  Public  Health  programmes.  In  the  former  country, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  Hook  Worm  work,  one  million  dollars 
has  been  appropriated  for  rural  sanitation. 

A  feature  of  the  Hook  Worm  work  of  the  Board  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  bibliography  which  deals  with  this  disease. 

Tuberculosis. 

Only  in  France  —  and  there  as  a  war  measure —  has  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  undertaken  to  aid  in  combating  Tubercu- 
losis. A  campaign  begun  there  in  the  summer  of  1917  had  as  its 
chief  objects  the  following:  i)  the  setting  up  in  typical  urban  and 
provincial  areas  of  standard  demonstrations  in  systematic  methods 
of  control  ;  2)  the  training  of  Public  Health  nurses,  clin- 
icians, lecturers  and  organisers;  3)  the  arousing  of  communities  to 
the  need  of  creating  local  antituberculosis  agencies,  governmental 
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and  voluntary;  4)  the  educating  of  the  public  in  the  causes,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  Tuberculosis;  5)  the  gradual  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  French  agencies  and  the  organisation  of  these 
agencies  on  a  national  basis. 

Appreciable  progress  toward  each  of  these  goals  was  made 
during  1919.  Demonstrations  in  the  igth  arrondissement  of  Paris 
and  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  were  made  by  the  extension 
and  the  consolidation  of  dispensary  service  in  the  urban  district 
and  by  the  establishment  of  22  dispensaries  scattered  through- 
out towns,  and  villages  in  the  rural  districts.  In  six  schools 
for  training  nurses  under  French  administration,  206  women 
holding  medical  scholarships  were  registered;  5i  graduated  and 
76  nurses  were  assigned  to  various  departments.  A  graduate 
course  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  treating  Tuberculosis  was 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
with  physicians  of  the  various  hospitals.  In  addition  to  this,  a  six 
weeks  course  for  physicians  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  was  organised  and  was  attended  by  a  group  of 
French  doctors,  22  of  whom  received  scholarships  from  the  Com- 
mission. 

Dispensaries  were  opened  in  three  departments  in  the  devast- 
ated regions  and  preliminary  surveys  undertaken  in  five  others; 
new  committees  were  organised  in  14  departments  and  preliminary 
work  undertaken  in  12  others;  41  new  dispensaries  were  built, 
36  were  in  process  of  construction  and  plans  for  62  more  have 
been  made. 

The  process  of  transferring  responsibility  to  French  commun- 
ities and  agencies  has  continued  steadily,  the  personnel  in  charge 
of  dispensaries  being  now  almost  entirely  French.  The  hospital 
and  sanatorium  facilities  for  the  tuberculous  provided  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  war  have  been  taken 
over  and  extended  by  municipalities  and  departments. 

The  French  Government  has  passed  a  la\v  under  which  each 
department  will  be  compelled  within  five  years  either  to  supply 
a  sanatorium  of  its  own  or  to  send  its  patients  to  that  of  another 
department.  The  cost  of  construction  is  to  be  shared  by  the 
Government  and  the  departmental  authorities.  In  addition  to 
departmental  committees  throughout  France,  a  National  Com- 
mittee, which  originally  concerned  itself  only  with  tuberculous 
soldiers,  has  been  re-organised  and  will  henceforth  be  kno\vn  as  a 
National  Committee  of  Defence  against  Tuberculosis.  This  organi- 
sation has  agreed  to  supervise  and  direct  the  entire  National  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Campaign. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  people  in  France  to  go- 
to dispensaries,  due  .to  the  fear  of  being  declared  tuberculous,  the 
Foundation  organised  exhibits  and  groups  of  lecturers  which  visited 
many  towns  and  villages.  Mass  meetings  with  addresses,  slides  and 
motion  pictures  were  organised  and  attractive  illustrated  pam- 
phlets widely  distributed.  Other  forms  of  publicity  such  as  posters> 
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series  of  articles  in  the  press,  simple  text  books  for  school  children, 
ingenious  health  games  and  amusing  picture  post-cards  were  like- 
wise employed.  One  of  the  most  successful  innovations  has  been  a 
special  Punch  and  Judy  theatre  for  teaching  children  simple  truths 
about  hygiene. 

Other  Activities. 

During  the  year  1919  the  Commission's  exhibits  visited  28 
departments,  298  towns,  with  a  combined  population  of  three 
million,  over  1400  addresses  were  given  in  public  schools  and 
three  million  pieces  of  literature  distributed. 

In  order  to  supply  the  existing  lack  of  trained  men  and  women 
for  Public  Health  work,  the  Foundation  offered  in  1916  to  establish 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  University  a  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health.  Two  years  later  the  School  opened  with  a  Faculty 
of  thirty  and  with  eighteen  students.  In  1919  these  numbers  in- 
creased to  thirty-six  and  eighty-two.  The  courses  vary  in  length 
from  two  years  for  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  to  a  period 
of  six  weeks  for  officials  in  active  service  and  for  physicians  who 
expect  to  enter  part-time  Public  Health  work.  The  new  School  has 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  its  three  chosen  fields  of 
professional  training,  scientific  research  and  popular  education. 

The  China  Medical  Board  of  the  Foundation  endeavours  to 
aid  agencies  which  represent  Western  Medicine  in  China  toward 
higher  standards  and  greater  efficiency.  In  introducing  the  theory 
and  practice  of  modern  medicine  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese 
influence  has  been  a  leading  factor,  the  Government  and  profes- 
sional medical  schools  being  mostly  staffed  by  Japanese-trained 
Chinese,  together  with  numbers  of  Japanese  teachers.  The  ma- 
jority of  native  physicians  professing  to  practice  Western  medicine 
have  also  likewise  been  trained  in  Japan.  On  the  other  hand  the 
influence  of  Chinese  physicians  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  continually 
gaining  in  importance.  Missionary  societies  have  also  played  a 
leading  part  in  introducing  a  knowledge  of  modern  medicine  into 
many  communities  scattered  throughout  the  country.  In  many 
cases  dispensaries  begun  as  adjuncts  to  Evangelistic  work  have 
developed  into  small  hospitals,  and,  in  some  instances,  into  insti- 
tutions comparable  with  the  average  hospital  in  the  West.  In  1919 
Protestant  Missions  in  China  were  conducting  3 17  hospitals,  while 
Catholic  orders  and  societies  maintained  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
in  large  ports  such  as  Shanghai  and  Hankow.  % 

The  chief  agency  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  further  the  aims  of 
the  China  Medical"  Board  is  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
which  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  Chinese  capital.  Controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
by  six  co-operating  Missionary  societies,  American  and  British, 
the  Peking  Institution  is  being  built  and  maintained  by  Foundation 
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funds.  It  will  include:  laboratories  for  anatomy,  physiology  and 
chemistry,  a  Pathology  building,  and  a  hospital  with  260  beds 
with  all  modern  improvements.  During  the  autumn  of  1919,  61 
students  were  registered.  A  superintendent  of  nurses  and  8  nurses 
were  also  in  Peking  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  a  course  for 
the  training  of  young  Chinese  women  as  hospital  and  public  health 
nurses.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  secondary  schools  in  North 
China  can  give  satisfactory  training  in  the  pre-medical  science  of 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  as  well  as  in  English,  French  and 
German,  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College  will  offer  this  pre- 
liminary training. 

The  Foundation  does  not  create  inflexible  fellowship  systems, 
but  is  guided  solely  by  the  possibility  of  finding  exceptional  persons 
who  give  distinct  promise  of  promoting  the  end  in  view.  The 
Foundation  also  from  time  to  time  provides  funds  to  standing  or 
special  committees  for  surveys  or  studies. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  study  was  made  of  the  dispen- 
saries of  New  York  City,  which  brought  to  light  many  significant 
facts,  and  serious  defects,  familiar  to  the  Medical  profession  and 
social  workers,  were  statistically  made  evident.  A  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  training  of  Public  Health  Nurses  was  organised, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  from  the  Foundation  is 
making  a  survey  and  report.  During  1919  the  Foundation  also 
continued  to  support  studies  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Medical  Hygiene. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1919,  an  announcement  was  made  of  a  new 
gift  of  fifty  million  dollars  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  This 
addition  to  the  Fund's  resources  will  enable  it  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately the  large  demands  of  a  world-wide  programme  which 
already  reaches  25  foreign  countries.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  co-operating  with  many  agencies  in  five  continents,  is  fostering 
the  growth  of  international  confidence  and  good-will  and  is  seeking 
the  fulfilment  of  its  chartered  purpose  -  -  "to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world". 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN  EUROPE. 

by  Major  C.  D.  MORRIS,  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Major  C.  D.  Morris,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Information 
American  Red  Cross  Commission  in  Europe,  has  written  for  the  Bulletin  the 
following  special  account  of  the  operations  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Europe  since  the  Armistice. 

SINCE  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
expended  on  its  European  relief  and  welfare  projects  approxi- 
mately sixty  million  dollars.  Its  activities  have  reached  twenty-two 
distinct  countries  and  territories. 
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Operating  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Commissioner 
to  Europe,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Paris,  American  Red  Cross 
commissions  and  units  in  the  field  have  brought  relief  in  the 
following  European  countries  and  territories:  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium.  Italy,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Germany,1 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Serbia.  Montenegro,  Albania,  Greece,  Roumania,  Turkey,  South 
Russia  and  the  Crimea  and  North  Russia.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  the  Red  Cross  confined 
itself  to  relief  work  among  Russian  prisoners  in  German  camps. 

In  many  of  the  countries  and  territories  above  enumerated  the 
organisation  has,  for  some  little  time  past,  ceased  its  activities. 

Activities  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Commission  brought  its  operations  to  a 
close  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1919.  The  work  has  been  prin- 
cipally in  the  nature  of  hospital  aid  for  wounded  soldiers  from  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  welfare  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  American  troops  in  training,  or  passing  through  the 
country.  With  the  departure  of  the  American  forces  from  Europe, 
the  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  work  automatically  disappeared. 

Home  service  activity  was  an  important  part  of  the  welfare 
program  undertaken  by  the  Commission  to  Great  Britain.  The 
service  included  attending  to  the  personal  business  of  officers  and 
men  who  were  unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  affairs  at  home. 
The  Home  Service  also  cared  for  dependent  relatives  of  men  on 
duty  or  in  hospital  in  England.  During  the  demobilisation  period 
the  Home  Service  also  assisted  in  the  transportation  of  wives  of 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  been  married  in  England 
and  whose  husbands  were  unable  to  pay  in  full  the  expenses  of 
their  passage  to  the  United  States. 

Various  features  of  the  Home  Service  program  instituted  by 
the  Commission  are  now  being  continued  on  a  restricted  scale  by 
the  London  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  chapter 
reports  directly  to  Washington  headquarters  on  its  activities. 

Activities  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

With  the  return  of  comparatively  normal  conditions  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to 
withdraw  its  relief  activities  in  these  countries.  Active  operations 
ceased  late  in  June  1920.  However,  the  organisation  is  still  "standing 
by"  in  these  countries,  ready  with  supplies  and  expert  personnel 
to  meet  any  unexpected  crisis  which  may  develop,  and  occasionally 
furnishing  trained  advisers  for  the  solution  of  minor  problems 
which  come  as  the  aftermath  of  Red  Cross  aid  in  recent  months. 

In  the  difficult  days  following  the  armistice,  all  the  available 
resources  of  the  organisation  were  employed  in  providing  food, 
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shelter  and  medical  attention  for  refugees  returning  to  the  devastated 
regions  of  Western  Europe.  In  France  and  Belgium  4000  devastated 
villages  along  the  former  battle  lines  were  reached  and  aided. 
A  feature  of  the  work,  among  the  refugees  was  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  stores  in  each  centre  of  population,  where  the 
inhabitants,  for  a  nominal  price,  were  able  to  purchase  living  neces- 
sities. The  supplies  in  these  stores  were  handled  by  local  committees 
appointed  by  the  communal  themselves.  The  proceeds  of  sale  were 
used  to  purchase  more  supplies.  In  this  way  the  returned  refugees 
were  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life  without  being  obliged  to 
accept  alms.  Hundreds  of  cooperative  stores  established  by  the 
Red  Cross  are  still  being  operated  by  local  committees  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

In  Italy,  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  the  winter  months 
following  the  armistice,  fed  thousands  daily  at  canteen  stations 
established  at  Genoa,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Ancona,  Bologna  and  other 
central  points  for  the  benefit  of  soldiersand  refugees  passing  through. 
At  Ancona  nearly  fifty  thousand  persons  \vere  fed  following  the 
armistice.  At  Genoa,  in  the  month  of  November  alone,  29,000 
refugees,  soldiers,  and  returning  prisoners  of  war  received  food. 

It  was  after  the  stream  of  refugees  had  passed  and  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  found  several  hundred  thousand  victims  of  war 
scattered  over  Southern  Italy  that  the  more  far-reaching  work  of 
refugee  relief  was  begun  in  earnest,  The  activities  that  constituted 
the  major  part  of  the  general  civilian  relief  program  were  soup 
kitchens,  sewing  rooms  and  workshops.  On  December  i,  1918 
the  Red  Cross  had  in  operation  44  soup  kitchens  which  served 
during  that  month  a  total  of  402,818  rations. 

During  the  more  recent  period  of  June  igig-June  1920,  the  need 
for  direct  relief  of  this  nature  practically  vanished.  The  Commission 
to  Italy,  during  the  period,  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  visiting  nurses,  the  organisation  of  an 
effective  Home  Service  for  American  Soldiers  and  their  families, 
and  the  creation  of  welfare  institutions  for  children,  the  latter 
administered  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  America. 

Activities  in  Greece. 


As  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  the  need  for  outside  aid  in 
Greece  became  less  pronounced  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
Commission  to  Greece  has  been  enabled  to  close  its  activities  leaving 
the  development  of  a  child  welfare  program  to  representatives  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  who  remain  in  the  country. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  in  Greece  the  greatest  need  during  the 
year  was  for  warm  clothing.  To  meet  this  need  the  American 
Red  Cross  distributed  during  recent  months  40,000  garments  in 
Greece  proper.  It  gave  to  Greeks  in  Thrace  and  to  Greek  refugees 
in  Smyrna  10,000  blankets  and  20,000  garments.  Fifty  thousand 
garments  were  sent  to  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Activities  in  Roumania. 

Roumania  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  Balkan  countries  to  return 
to  semi-normal  conditions  following  the  devastating  effects  of  war 
and  enemy  occupation.  When  the  American  Red  Cross  entered  the 
country  in  February  1919,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  literally 
starving,  and  cholera,  typhus,  and  small-pox  were  epidemic  in 
many  sections.  The  great  need  was  for  medicines  and  chemicals 
to  fight  disease,  and  for  food  and  clothing. 

The  Commission  to  Roumania  immediately  began  the  equipping 
of  local  hospitals  with  surgical  and  medical  supplies.  It  rapidly 
established  food  kitchens  and  clothing  supply  warehouses.  By  April 
1919,  the  organisation  was  distributing  a  million  meals  a  month, 
largely  to  women  and  children.  In  the  same  month  over  70,000 
garments  were  given  to  the  needy.  Within  three  months  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Commission  seventy  native  hospitals  had  been 
equipped  to  fight  epidemics.  In  addition,  several  official  and  semi- 
official organisations,  having  to  do  with  the  checking  of  disease, 
were  assisted,  and,  at  the  town  of  Bilcuresti,  where  typhus  was 
raging,  a  sixty-bed  hospital  was  established  and  so  completely 
equipped  and  efficiently  operated  that  within  a  month  the  epidemic 
was  virtually  wiped  out. 

The  American  Red  Cross  also  undertook  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  limbs  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  3,ooo  leg  amputations 
and  5,ooo  arm  amputations  during  the  war.  Arrangement  was 
made  to  have  this  work  taken  over  later  by  the  Government. 

During  the  period  from  June  3o,  1919,  to  May  3i,  1920,  at 
which  latter  date  conditions  in  Roumania  were  so  improved  as  to 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  the  Commission,  civilian  relief  was 
extended  to  nearly  every  section  of  the  country.  The  program 
included  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  hospital  operations  and 
assistance,  dispensary  stations,  mobile  dispensaries,  visiting  nurse 
units  in  the  larger  cities,  and  general  child  welfare  and  orphanage 
work. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  the  American  Red  Cross  operated 
six  hospitals  totalling  140  beds  and  aided  with  money  and  supplies 
296  native  hospitals.  Its  dispensaries  treated  over  5,ooo  patients. 
Supplies  were  furnished  to  219  native  schools  and  282  orphanages. 

Soup  kitchens,  to  the  number  of  822,  were  established,  where 
nearly  100,000  persons  were  served.  "Dry  food"  distribution  reached 
over  170,000  individuals.  Miscellaneous  supplies,  largely  articles 
of  clothing,  were  furnished  to  nearly  5oo,ooo  people. 

Activities  in  North  Russia. 


With  the  departure  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  at 
Archangel,  North  Russia,  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Commission  in  that  section  of  Europe  came  to  an  end. 

The  relief  unit  which  had  opened  its  headquarters  in  September, 
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igi8,  was  originally  despatched  to  bring  aid  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  region,  although,  with  the  arrival  of  American 
troops,  its  activities  were  extended  to  include  a  welfare  program 
for  the  soldiers. 

Prior  to  leaving  Archangel,  the  Commission  made  a  final  and 
notable  distribution  expedition  along  the  Murmansk  railway  line. 
The  villages  along  the  four  hundred  miles  of  railway  had  been 
without  help  from  the  outside  world  for  months.  It  was  possible, 
in  the  course  of  the  relief  trip,  which  was  undertaken  in  July,  1919, 
to  aid,  with  food  and  drugs,  over  fifty  thousand  needy  people. 

American  soldiers  stationed  along  the  route  were  also  helped 
to  establish  communications  with  their  families.  To  these  soldiers, 
as  well  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  withdrawing  troops,  the  American 
Red  Cross  gave  supplies  and  warm  underclothing.  When  the 
Commission  left  Archangel,  on  July  3i,  1919,  it  left  behind,  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian  population  supplies  amounting  in  value  to  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Activities  in  C^echo- Slovakia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  American  Red  Cross  unit  which  was  sent  to  Czecho- 
slovakia in  May,  1919,  went  in  response  to  appeals  for  help  from 
the  civilian  authorities  and  to  assist  in  the  child  welfare  work  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration.  The  operation  was  temporary 
in  its  aim,  and  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  July  of  the  same  year,  when  the  unit  was  withdrawn, 
having  successfully  organised  the  machinery  for  feeding  half  a 
million  children.  One  relief  expert  remained  in  the  country  until 
the  fall  of  the  year  as  adviser  to  the  relief  agencies  created  by  the 
Government  of  the  new  republic. 

In  the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  an 
American  Red  Cross  unit  of  seven  workers  operated  from  April, 
1919,  to  September,  1919.  Its  principal  mission  was  the  distribution 
of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  hospital  goods. 

Where  the  American  Red  Cross  is  still  in  operation. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  a  brief  sketch,  picturing  typical 
phases  of  the  American  Red  Cross  operations  in  countries  from 
which  it  has  finally  been  able  to  withdraw,  is  given.  In  every  case 
it  has  timed  the  cessation  of  its  operations  with  the  disappearance 
of  those  post-war  conditions  which  called  urgently  for  its  presence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  North  Russian  project,  where  the  military 
situation  forbade  the  continuation  of  work. 

The  organisation  is  to-day  continuing  its  activities  in  twelve 
countries  and  territories.  They  are  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania, 
Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  In  France,  European  Headquarters  still 
remain.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  America  is  developing  its 
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educational  program  in  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Albania,  Serbia,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Roumama. 

In  all  these  countries,  the  commissions  and  units,  whether  of 
the  Red  Cross  or  Junior  Red  Cross,  are  carrying  on  their  operations 
in  an  effective  manner  with  a  minimum  of  American  personnel. 
Wherever  possible  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  distribution  and 
transportation  is  turned  over  to  local  agencies  whose  activities  are 
guided  and  carefully  supervised  by  the  American  experts  in  each 
field.  This  method  of  operation  has  developed  two  advantages. 
It  permits  the  expenditure  of  funds,  primarily  destined  for  relief 
work,  with  a  minimum  of  administration  expense,  and  it  trains 
the  natives  of  each  territory  in  up-to  date  methods  of  relief 
organisation. 

When  the  American  Red  Cross  enters  a  country,  it  thus  lays 
the  foundation  for  local  self-help.  When  it  withdraws  from  a  field 
of  action  it  leaves  a  sufficient  body  of  trained  understudies  to  carry 
on  the  activities  it  has  instituted  and  supported. 

At  present  the  immense  program  still  beingcarried  to  completion 
in  nearly  a  score  of  European  countries,  is  directed  and  administered 
by  less  than  a  thousand  American  workers  and  technical  experts. 
Through  this  handful  of  men  and  women,  scattered  over  the 
Continent,  from  Finland,  in  the  north,  to  the  Crimea,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  need  of  help  are  reached, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  day. 

Activities  in   Western  and  Baltic  Russia. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Western  Russia  and 
the  Baltic,  now  operating  in  the  new  republics  of  northwestern 
Russia,  grew  out  of  the  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Allied 
Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany.  The  work  with  prisoners  of  war 
was  closed  in  August,  1919,  after  an  operation  extending  over  a 
period  of  seven  months,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Commission 
had  charge  of  the  feeding,  health  and  general  welfare  of  more  than 
260,000  soldiers  of  Allied  Armies  in  German  prison  camps.  It 
distributed  supplies  valued  at  more  than  seven  million  dollars,  of 
which  one  million  dollars'  worth  came  direct  from  the  United 
States. 

The  residue  of  these  supplies  was  turned  over  to  the  German 
Government  for  the  completion  of  work  among  the  prisoners  when 
the  Commission  ceased  operations  in  this  field  and  proceeded,  as 
a.  unit,  to  northwestern  Russia. 

A  special  train  of  thirty  cars,  with  supplies  and  personnel,  left 
Berlin  on  October  3,  1919,  bearing  the  new  Commission  for 
Western  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States  to  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia. 

This  Commission  reached  its  field  of  operations  during  the 
fighting  in  Courland.  It  immediately  began  work  among  the 
wounded  and  the  civilian  population.  Over  six  thousand  wounded 
were  cared  for,  while,  on  several  occasions,  the  opposing  forces 


agreed  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  in  order  to  permit  the 
Red  Cross  supply  trains  to  cross  the  battle  lines  with  supplies  for 
the  civilian  populations. 

While  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  has  claimed  a  large 
share  of  the  time  and  resources  of  the  Commission  to  Western 
Russia,  its  most  notable  achievement  was  the  complete  wiping  out 
of  the  typhus  menace  in  Esthonia  last  spring,  and  the  subsequent 
effective  quarantining  of  the  Russian  frontier. 

For  several  weeks  the  Commission  exercised  governmental 
prerogatives  in  Esthonia  while  its  members  fought  the  typhus 
menace.  (See  Bulletin,  Vol.  i,  |  10,  page  8.)  Within  three  weeks 
after  the  fight  on  the  disease  was  opened,  the  epidemic  was  under 
control,  and  within  six  weeks  the  country  was  practically  free  of 
the  plague.  In  the  course  of  this  operation  two  members  of  the 
Commission  contracted  typhus  and  paid  the  price  of  their  devotion 
with  their  lives. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission  is  actively  continuing 
supply  distribution  and  maintaining  a  quarantine  barrier  along  the 
western  frontiers  of  the  four  Baltic  States.  A  feature  of  present 
operations  is  the  maintenance  of  relief  stations  in  connection  with 
quarantine  posts  at  frontier  points  where  refugees  coming  from 
Russia  are  provided  with  food  and  clothing. 

In  the  course  of  its  operations  the  Commission,  up  to  June  3o, 
1920,  expended  over  $  3oo,ooo  on  hospital  aid.  Red  Cross  physicians 
treated  nearly  twenty  thousand  typhus  patients.  Nineteen  frontier 
and  interior  disinfection  stations  were  established  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  3, 900  persons.  Sixty-two  dispensaries,  where  over  forty 
thousand  individuals  have  been  treated,  were  established  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  ^40,000.  Over  a  hundred 'orphanages,  asylums,  poor 
houses,  and  similar  institutions  received  help  in  money  and 
supplies.  Thirty  ambulances  were  operated,  which  carried  10,467 
patients  over  an  aggregate  distance  of  io,36o  miles.  Ten  food 
kitchens  and  46  "dry  food"  distributing  stations  were  maintained 
with  a  daily  feeding  capacity  of  more  than  26,000  persons,  at  a  total 
cost  of  ^4o5,235.  In  general  civilian  relief,  i5o,ooo  individuals  have 
been  aided  with  gifts  of  clothing  of  a  total  value  of  nearly  ^100,000. 

Activities  in  Poland. 

The  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Poland  was  opened 
on  March  3,  1919.  In  general  the  work  has  been  similar  to  that 
carried  out  by  the  Commission  to  Western  Russia.  During  the 
present  crisis  the  Commission  to  Poland  has  performed  a  notable 
service  in  equipping  "canteen  trains",  an  innovation  in  relief 
operations.  Five  of  these  trains  have  fed  thousands  daily,  running 
from  point  to  point  along  main  routes  of  railway  travel.  To  assist 
in  caring  for  the  wounded,  ordinary  freight  cars  have  been  turned 
into  mobile  hospitals  and  operating  rooms,  and  are  now  doing 
effective  service. 
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During  the  year  ending  JuneSo,  1920,  the  Commission's  workers 
in  the  Northern  district  of  Poland  alone  aided  or  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  268  hospitals  with  a  capacity  of  26,128  beds. 
They  aided  3o  established  dispensaries  and  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  82  new  dispensaries.  They  furnished  supplies  to 
22  sanitary  and  bath  trains.  They  established  and  operated  three 
medical  training  institutions  with  a  capacity  of  1,076  beds.  They 
aided  or  made  possible  the  establishment  of  207  local  orphanages, 
schools  and  homes  which  cared  for  16,470  individuals.  In  the 
course  of  child  welfare  work  the  American  Red  Cross  officials  in  the 
Northern  District,  distributed  clothes  to  80,100  children  outside 
of  hospitals,  orphanages  and  homes.  General  civilian  relief  to  this 
district  reached  2,810  towns  where  nearly  700,000  persons  were 
aided  with  gifts  of  clothes  and  supplies. 

Operations  in  the  Southern  District  of  Poland  werealong  similar 
lines  and  on  a  like  scale. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  branches  of  the  wo^k 
in  Poland  was  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Commission  with 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  the  latter's  program  Jor 
stamping  out  typhus  and  also  with  its  task  of  promoting 'the 
organisation  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross. 

Activities  in  Austria. 


At  Vienna,  an  American  Red  Cross  unit  has  been  engaged  in 
civilian  relief  since  January,  1920.  With  the  assistance  of  local 
committees  of  citizens,  the  unit  has,  up  to  June  3o,  1920,  aided 
effectively  98  hospitals  with  a  capacity  of  25,ooo  beds.  Many  of 
these  hospitals  had  ceased  to  operate  when  the  American  Red  Cross 
help  made  it  possible  for  them  to  reopen  their  wards.  Distribution 
in  the  Austrian  capital  of  drugs,  hospital  equipment,  surgical 
instruments,  and  clothing,  totalled  more  than  76,000  single  articles. 
More  than  5o,ooo  pounds  of  meat,  milk  and  cocoa,  in  addition  to 
5oo  cases  of  prepared  soup  were  distributed.  In  connection  with 
the  Friends'  Mission  in  Vienna,  representing  English  and  American 
Quaker  Societies,  40,000  undernourished  children,  less  than  six 
years  old,  were  regularly  fed  with  American  Red  Cross  supplies. 

Activities  in  Hungary. 

In  Hungary  the  American  Red  Cross  centred  its  activities  about 
Budapest.  Work  in  the  Hungarian  capital  was  begun  in  February, 
1920.  Here,  as  in  Vienna,  numbers  of  hospitals  were  aided,  while 
local  committees  were  formed  to  undertake  the  distribution  of 
general  relief  supplies  to  the  civilian  population,  of  whom  thousands 
were  reached. 

Activities  in  Serbia. 


Serbia  was  entered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  as  early  as  191 5, 
when  the  severe  typhus  epidemic  then  raging  was  brought  under 
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control  by  the  American  nurses  and  doctors  despatched  to  fight  the 
disease.  The  program  of  civilian  relief  which  followed  the 
successful  issue  of  the  original  typhus  campaign,  expanded  on  an 
intensive  scale  until  June  1919,  the  work  being  characterised  by 
projects  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  Roumania. 

During  the  past  year,  June  3o,  1919  to  June  3o,  1920,  activity 
in  Serbia  has  decreased  progressively  as  local  conditions  approached 
the  normal  and  native  authorities  were  trained  to  take  over  the 
work  initiated  by  the  Commission.  The  greatest  activity  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  in  the  fields  of  medical  relief,  child 
welfare,  und  popular  health  education. 

An  aggravated  situation  brought  on  by  the  influx  into  Serbia  of 
refugees  from  South  Russia,  bearing  typhus  infection,  was  success- 
fully met  last  spring  by  the  Serbian  Commission,  cooperating 
with  the  Government. 

Activities  in  Albania. 

,The  problem  facing  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  which 
entered  Albania  in  February,  1919,  was  not  so  much  one  of 
rendering  aid  to  already  established  institutions  as  of  creating,  in  a 
scarcely  civilised  country,  the  first  machinery  of  a  public  welfare 
and  health  organisation.  The  Commission  found  an  almost  total 
lack  of  hospitals,  orphanages,  asylums,  schools,  and  health 
organisations  generally.  There  were  neither  doctors  nor  nurses. 
There  was  but  one  civilian  hospital  in  all  Northern  Albania,  at 
Scutari, — a  very  small  institution  inadequately  equipped.  The 
Commission  equipped  this  institution  tully,  furnished  medical  and 
surgical  supplies,  and  gave  the  supervising  aid  of  American  medical 
and  nursing  personnel.  It  also  established  new  hospitals  at  Tirana, 
Elbasan,  and  Koritza. 

In  connection  with  the  Tirana  hospital  the  Commission  opened 
and  operated  a  school  for  the  training  of  nurses'  aids. 

The  Commission  established  five  medical  dispensaries,  two 
dental  dispensaries  and  two  mobile  operating  units  which  visited 
remote  villages.  An  extensive  public  health  and  welfare  program, 
including  infant  welfare  and  milk  stations,  baby  clinics,  and  home 
health  instruction,  courses  for  mothers,  was  inaugurated  in  the 
larger  towns.  Visiting  nurses  attached  to  the  various  welfare  units 
made  over  ten  thousand  calls  in  Albania  homes,  thus  reaching 
thousands  of  women  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  wrhose  religious 
tenets  forbade  their -receiving  treatment. 

In  connection  with  infant  welfare  stations,  distribution  of 
layettes  to  the  infants  of  needy  families  was  carried  on.  This 
feature  of  the  work  in  Albania  had  the  happy  result  of  increasing 
the  attendance  of  mothers  with  ailing  children.  Many  women  of 
the  country,  who,  through  the  difference  resulting  from  profound 
ignorance,  might  never  have  attended  the  clinics  with  their  children, 
\vere  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  tangible  gift,  such  as  clothes. 
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In  many  cases  such  mothers  were  encouraged  to  improve  home 
conditions  and  assimilate  instruction  in  the  care  of  their  children 
by  making  the  gift  of  layettes  contingent  upon  cleanliness,  neatness 
and  regular  attendance  at  the  clinics. 

At  Scutari  and  Tirana  sewing  circles  for  native  women  were 
established.  Scores  of  women  attending  these  clubs  learned  for  the 
first  time  to  make  their  own  clothes.  Sewing  machines  were  brought 
to  the  country,  and  the  women  were  taught  by  competent 
instructors  to  cut,  fit  and  sew  by  hand  and  by  machine.  Garments 
turned  out  in  excess  of  the  workers'  own  needs  were  used  for 
distribution  in  schools,  orphanages  and  general  relief. 

In  August  and  September  1919  a  notable  series  of  relief 
expeditions  to  tribes  living  in  the  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of 
the  Albanian  mountains  were  successfully  undertaken.  The  regions 
visited  lay  well  off  the  ordinary  travel  routes  and  were  reached 
under  the  greatest  difficulties.  Supplies  were  carried  by  trains  of 
pack  mules  over  steep  mountain  trails  where  even  horse  transport 
was  not  feasible.  Over  96,000  garments  were  distributed  to  mountain 
tribesmen  and  their  families.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  26,000 
people  were  reached  with  food  and  clothing  by  these  expeditions. 

Activities  in  Montenegro. 


Montenegro  presented  a  problem  for  Red  Cross  solution  much 
resembling  that  of  Albania.  The  absence  of  the  Mohammedan 
element  made  home  relief  easier,  but  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
entire  country  made  the  homes  more  difficult  to  reach.  There  was 
the  same  need  for  food  in  the  interior  of  the  country  as  in  Albania, 
and  a  far  greater  need  along  the  coast,  where  the  rocky  and  barren 
slopes  of  the  Balkan  ranges  extend  clear  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
children's  problem  in  Montenegro  was  considerably  greater  than  in 
Albania.  Whereas  the  Commission  to  Albania  had  to  deal  with 
children  whose  home  conditions  were  bad,  the  Commission  to 
Montenegro  had  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  had  no  homes 
at  all.  A  reliable  estimate  gives  the  number  of  orphans  to-day  in 
Montenegro  as  only  a  little  under  3o,ooo. 

A  program  of  intensive,  but  temporary,  emergency  relief  was 
elaborated  and  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
entered  the  Montenegrin  field,  in  January,  1919.  Later  a  constructive 
program,  to  run  for  at  least  a  year  was  adopted.  That  program  is 
now  in  operation.  Its  aim,  rather  than  to  confine  activities  to  the 
distribution  of  food  and  clothing  to  meet  a  passing  need,  is  to 
organise  in  the  country  permanent  welfare  institutions  which 
shall  remain  after  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  completed. 

Three  orphanages  have  been  established  and  are  now  being 
operated  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  workers, 
at  Podgoritza,  Danilovgrad,  and  Niksic.  These  institutions,  which 
give  shelter  to  3y5  children,  provide  schooling  along  both  academic 
and  vocational  lines  as  well  as  food  and  clothing.  The  Junior  Red 
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Cross  has  organized  and  is  operating  trade  schools  for  both  bovs 
and  girls  at  Podgoritza  and  Cettinje.  A  comprehensive  child  feeding 
system  has  been  established,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  3oo,ooo  meals 
a  month.  Up  to  June  3o,  1919,  eleven  thousand  Montenegrin 
children  and  three  thousand  adults  were  given  outfits  of  clothing. 

Activities  in  Turkey. 


Relief  work  in  Turkey  has  been  confined  to  the  care,  feeding, 
clothing,  medical  treatment,  and  trans-shipment  of  Russian  and 
other  refugees  who  poured  through  the  Bosphorus  late  last  winter 
on  their  way  from  the  threatened  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
American  Red  Cross  was  instrumental  in  providing  transport  for 
hundreds  to  Constantinople,  Salonika,  and  Serbia.  A  notable 
phase  of  the  work  was  the  establishment  on  the  Island  of  Preti,  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  of  a  refugee  colony  where  1,077  Russian 
refugees  were  given  medical  attention  and  furnished  with  food  and 
clothing  during  the  most  critical  period. 

Constantinople  itself  is  the  Southeastern  Supply  Base  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Europe.  Here  three  large  warehouses  with 
a  total  capacity  of  18,000  metric  tons  have  been  stocked  with  a 
reserve  of  relief  supplies  ready  for  use  anywhere  in  Central, 
Southern  and  Southeastern  Europe. 

Activities  in  South  Russia. 


During  the  spring  of  1919  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission 
in  South  Russia  entered  the  Kuban  district  and  began  a  program 
of  emergency  supply  and  medical  relief  among  sick  and  destitute 
civilians  of  the  region.  The  unit  brought  with  it  1600  tons  of 
medical  supplies,  food  and  clothing,  with  complete  equipment  for 
a  five-hundred  bed  hospital.  These  supplies  wrere  unloaded  and 
stored  in  temporary  warehouses  and  the  Black  Sea  port  of 
Novorrossisk. 

Emergency  relief  was  actively  carried  on  in  the  Kuban,  Don, 
and  Terek  districts  throughout  the  summer  and  following  winter. 
A  35o-bed  hospital  \vas  established  at  Ekatarinodar.  In  all,  a  total 
of  1 80  carloads  of  various  supplies  wrere  distributed  throughout 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  Volunteer  Army  and  the  evacuation  of  the  district. 

In  February,  1920,  \vhen  the  Black  Sea  ports  \vere  crowded 
with  refugees,  the  American  Red  Cross  workers  engaged  actively 
in  supply  operations  and  assisted  wherever  possible  in  the  transport 
of  refugees  to  places  of  safety.  At  Novorossisk  twenty  refugee  homes 
were  aided  with  supplies.  A  distributing  center  for  clothing  was 
opened.  Needy  mothers  and  infants  were  given  rations  of  condensed 
milk.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  six  thousand  refugees  were 
equipped  with  clothing,  blankets  and  soap,  before  the  relief  workers, 
who  \vere  among  the  last  to  go,  left  Novorossisk,  taking  wilh 
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them    such    supplies    as    could    not   be    distributed  before   their 
departure. 

Following  the  evacuation  of  Novorossisk,  the  Commission  to 
South  Russia  carried  its  activities  to  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  where 
it  recently  helped  in  suppressing  a  cholera  epidemic  and  is  now- 
engaged  in  the  work  of  supplying  food,  clothing,  and  hospital 
facilities  to  thousands  of  refugees  who  crowded  into  the  peninsula 
across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Perekop  in  the  late  winter  and  spring. 


MEDICAL    CHRONICLE. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 

by  Knud  STOUMAN,  Chief,  Department  of  Vital  Statistics 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


THOUGH  all  the  gold  in  the  world  cannot  restore  one  dead  to 
life,  yet  good  health  is  the  cheapest  of  all  worldly  goods.  It  is 
free  for  all,  just  like  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  only  one  must  go  and 
seek  it.  Wealth  is  not  needed  to  secure  good  health,  but  some 
energy  and  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  are  required. 

i\lost  children  are  born  with  the  gift  of  good  health,  the  problem 
is  merely  to  conserve  that  priceless  property.  In  the  highly  developed 
industrial  centres  of  the  world  the  first  half  of  man's  lifetime  is 
spent  frequently  in  wrecking  the  natural  foundation  of  his  health, 
while  the  second  half  is  occupied  in  frantic  efforts  to  restore  the 
lost  blessing;  in  backward  regions  a  slow  and  continued  waste  of 
that  gift  of  nature  begins  from  the  time  the  baby  is  weaned  from 
the  mother  and  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  arrest  or  restore  the 
wastage. 

Good  health  shines  through  the  eyes  of  the  child  and  glows  in 
the  colour  of  its  skin;  it  is  heard  in  its  quick  and  intelligent  reply 
and  seen  in  its  rapid  movements.  Good  health  spells  joy  of  life, 
makes  a  useful  citizen  and  curtails  the  irritability  and  envy  which 
so  often  prevent  people  from  living  neighbourly  together.  Good 
health  will  remain  with  you  until  death  comes  if  you  give  it  only 
half  a  chance ;  not  to  teach  all  children  how  to  preserve  it  and  not 
to  see  that  they  remember  and  follow  the  teachings  is  criminal 
neglect. 

Why  do  so  many  people  die  before  they  reach  normal  old  age 
or  even  before  the^y  have,  had  a  chance  to  do  man's  work? 
The  general  conception  of  J)eath  was  formerly  the  gruesome 
spectre  who  passes  noiselessly  between  us  and  reaps  his  ghastly 
harvest  at  random,  king  or  beggar,  infant,  youth  or  old  man  alike. 
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This  conception  of  hopeless  fatalism  crushes  the  will  to  progress 
and  precludes  any  successful  resistance.  But  that  picture  is  wrong, 
because  Death  does  not  strike  capriciously  and  at  random. 

Mortality  statistics  teach  us  that  death  occurs  from  a  certain 
number  of  causes  which  all  depend  on  definite  laws  of  frequency. 
Medical  and  sanitary  science  teaches  us  how  to  entirely  prevent  a 
good  many  of  these  diseases. 

Great  progress  has  been  achieved  during  recent  years  in 
determining  the  laws  according  to  which  the  various  causes  of 
death  occur  through  the  ages.  The  famous  English  statistician 
Karl  Pearson  distinguishes  five  ages  of  man,  each  characterized  by 
its  peculiar  mortality  conditions.  The  Danish-American  statistician 
Arne  Fisher  has  determined  the  general  frequency  of  death  as 
composed  of  ten  curves  each  including  causes  typical  of  different 
periods  of  life.  Such  work  is  very  important  inasmuch  as  it  teaches 
us  of  which  dangers  we  must  beware  while  passing  the  bridge  of 
life.  Here  it  suffices  to  mention  a  few  of  the  pitfalls  which  take  the 
most  victims. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  life  are  particularly  dangerous  and  great 
care  is  needed  until  the  tiny  being  is  accustomed  to  live  a  life  of 
its  own.  The  most  important  causes  of  death  during  the  first  three 
months  of  life  are  congenital  debility  and  malformations  and  the 
effects  of  premature  birth,  for  which  direct  cure  is  seldom  possible. 
The  toll  of  death  due  to  these  causes  amount  to  about  four  per  cent 
of  all  births  even  under  favorable  conditions.  Race  betterment  and 
care  of  the  pregnant  woman  are  the  only  means  to  limit  the 
mortality  from  such  causes.  As  the  baby  approaches  the  period 
of  weaning  and  teething  new  and  great  dangers  loom  up  in 
the  form  of  diarrhea,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  and  to  some  lesser 
extent  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  meningitis  and  convulsions 
due  to  various  causes.  Most  of  those  dangers  may  be  avoided  through 
cleanliness,  proper  care  and  feeding,  good  milk  supply,  elimination 
of  flies,  etc.  Whereas  during  the  first  months  of  life  many  children 
die  because  they  are  not  fit  to  live,  on  the  other  hand  the  diseases 
prevalent  at  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years  carry  away  a  great  many 
babies  which  were  born  eminently  fit. 

In  New  Zealand  only  48  infants  under  one  year  die  out  of  every 
thousand  born,  and  equally  low  rates  have  been  reached  in  several 
localities  of  Australia,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
infant  mortality  in  several  European  countries  is  from  i5o  to  260 
per  thousand,  and  the  possibilities  for  saving  of  life  are  evident. 
In  England  and  Wales  the  infant  mortality  was  actually  reduced 
from  1 56  per  thousand  births  during  the  period  1896-1900  to  91  per 
thousand  in  1916.  In  Switzerland  the  corresponding  reduction  was 
from  188  in  1876-80  and  148  in  1896-1900  to  78  in  1916.  Most 
authorities  agree  that  the  principal  reasons  for  a  high  infant 
mortality  are  to  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  as  to 
proper  care  of  the  child  and  in  unsanitary  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people.  Health  education  is  then  the  only  remedy. 
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As  the  child  grows  the  effects  of  the  already  mentioned  diseases 
become  less  felt  while  new,  but  now  somewhat  less  dangerous, 
enemies  are  perceived  in  the  form  of  measles,  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever.  Very  important  saving  of  life  in  childhood  has  been  effected 
during  the  last  decades;  we  may  thus  mention  that  the  mortality 
of  children  from  one  to  five  years  of  age  was  reduced  by  about  fifty 
per  cent  in  England  during  the  forty  years  preceding  the  war. 

At  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  the  lowest  incidence  of 
mortality  is  reached ;  the  diseases  of  childhood  have  become  less 
frequent  while  the  diseases  of  adolescence  are  not  as  yet  common. 
While  the  child  changes  to  man  or  woman  the  first  dangers  are 
typhoid  fever  and  appendicitis,  but  already  before  the  twenty  years 
are  reached  a  more  terrible  enemy,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  makes 
itself  felt.  Tuberculosis  selects  its  victims  among  men  and  women 
at  their  best  age,  the  maximum  incidence  is  reached  for  women  at 
about  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  for  men  at  about  thirty-five  to 
forty  years  of  age.  The  considerably  higher  mortality  of  men  in 
the  thirties  and  forties  than  of  women  at  these  ages  is  due  in  pan 
to  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  workshops  which  obtain  in  too 
many  industries.  Tuberculosis  is  a  preventible  disease  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  as  to  its  control  in  most  advanced  countries. 
In  New  York  State  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
was  177  per  100,000  population  during  the  period  igoi-igo5  while 
in  1916  the  rate  was  only  187;  in  Switzerland  the  death  rate  from 
pulmonarv  tuberculosis  was  201  per  100,000  population  in  igoo 
and  only  182  in  igi6.  The  decrease  of  tuberculosis  has  been  slowing 
down  already  before  the  war,  and  the  war  years  have  brought  a  new 
increase  almost  everywhere;  in  several  cities  of  Poland,  Austria, 
Serbia,  etc.,  we  meet  now  with  tuberculosis  death  rates  of  over  5oo 
per  100,000  inhabitants.  New  efforts  must  be  made,  based  upon  the 
most  recent  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  control  so  that  we  shall 
not  loose  the  newly  gained  advantages. 

Industrial  accidents  constitute  the  second  great  danger  of  adult 
life.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  deaths  from  this  cause  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  proper  inspection  of  machinery  and  constant 
advice  of  caution  to  the  working-men.  The  "Safety  First"  slogan  in 
America  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  and  should  be  imitated 
elsewhere. 

When  man  approaches  the  three  score  years,  and  even  before, 
the  organic  diseases  become  an  increasing  menace.  The  first  to  make 
themselves  felt  are  diseases  of  the  heart  and  Bright's  disease. 
Direct  cure  is  of  slight  avail  in  such  cases;  prevention  should  have 
been  applied  twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  because  these  diseases 
frequently  may  be  traced  back  to  erroneous  living.  They  indicate 
that  the  heart  or  the  kidneys  are  getting  old  before  their  time.  Also 
pneumonia  and  cancer  cause  many  deaths  at  that  age  and  no 
reduction  of  the  mortality  from  these  diseases  has  been  effected. 

From  the  age  of  sixty  the  mortality  increases  rapidly,  the  heart 
becomes  weaker,  the  arteries  are  clogged  and  apoplexy  occurs 
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with  great  frequency,  in  short  the  partial  senility  tends  to  become 
general.  We  do  not  know  thoroughly  the  biology  of  senility, 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves,  at  the  present  time,  to  remark  that  it 
is  postponed  under  favorable  and  healthy  living  conditions  while 
times  of  stress  accelerate  the  process,  the  latter  having  been  the 
case  for  instance  in  Vienna  during  recent  years. 

We  do  not  always  realize  the  possibilities  for  saving  of  life 
through  combined  public  and  personal  efforts.  Public  Health 
work  is  only  in  its  beginning  but  it  may  interest  people  to  see  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  England  during  the  last  age  before  the 
war.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  English 
mathematician  George  King  and  shows  the  number  of  lives  saved 
every  year  in  England  and  Wales  by  the  reduction  of  the  death 
rate  of  1910-12  in  comparison  with  that  of  1871-80.  It  should 
be  said  however,  that  by  no  means  the  entire  decrease  of  mortality 
can  be  attributed  to  sanitary  measures,  but  that  also  the  general 
improvement  of  conditions  as  well  as  natural  movements  of  certain 
diseases  have  had  a  considerable  influence.  The  data  are  given  by 
sex  and  age  and  the  second  column  indicates  the  probable  future 
lifetime,  calculated  according  to  the  life  tables,  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  saved. 


Number  of  lives 

Future  lifetime 

(vears) 

saved 

every  year 

of  lives  saved 

Age 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Under  i 

23,3  i  i 

18,171 

i,3o5,4Oo 

1  ,07  1  ,900 

i—  4 

24,0  1  3 

22,793 

i  ,394,000 

i,386,6oo 

5-i4 

9,637 

8,549 

5i8,ioo 

483,ooo 

i5  —  19 

3,982 

4,721 

184,700 

232,6OO 

20  —  24 

5,574 

6,206 

234,700 

279,000 

25—44 

26,363 

27,241 

836,ioo 

945,5oo 

45—64 

i5,io8 

1  5,386 

27  1  ,400 

297,100 

65  and  over- 

8,4  1  3 

i5,487 

56,2oo 

i  i6,3oo 

All  ages  116,401  118,554  4,800,600  4,812,000 

Modern  public  health  administration  covers  numerous  fields 
from  general  sanitation  and  control  of  infectious  diseases  to  infant 
welfare  work,  maternity  care,  school  hygiene,  industrial  hygiene, 
housing  inspection,  food  control,  and  so  on.  Considerable  sums 
are  now  expended  in  making  the  environment  of  man  as  favorable 
as  possible;  in  the  United  States  120  million  dollars  were  thus 
expended  during  the  year  1917  in  cities  of  over  3o,ooo  inhabitants 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  safeguarding  public  health.  The 
full  return  of  this  expense  can  be  had  only  through  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  public  itself. 

People  must  be  instructed  in  personal  hygiene  and  cleanliness, 
and  must  learn  that  much  sickness  is  easily  prevented.  The 
foundation  of  good  health  is  laid  already  in  childhood  and  habits 
are  formed  early,  therefore  health  education  must  begin  with  the 
child.  Sir  George  Newman,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Great 
Britain  writes  in  his  '•'•Outline  of  the  Practice  of  Preventive 
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Medecine"  :  "We  now  have  a  compulsory  and  universal  national 
system  of  education;  an  integral  part  of  it  should  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  health.  ...The  teaching  of  theory  only  will  avail 
nothing;  from  the  earliest  age  the  individual  should  be  trained  in 
the  habit  of  healthy  living".  At  no  period  of  life  is  the  public 
control  of  the  individual  more  extensive  than  at  the  school  age,  and 
the  school  should  therefore  be  the  cornerstone  of  all  health 
education.  The  homes  also  may  be  reached  to  some  extent  through 
the  school  children.  The  opportunities  offered  by  the  school  have 
been  understood  and  partly  seized  upon  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  and  in  Switzerland,  but  in  many  countries  the  work  has 
not  been  even  initiated. 

Certain  contagious  diseases,  as  for  instance,  typhoid  fever, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  plague,  etc.,  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  the  public  authorities,  although  also  here  an  intelligent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  necessary.  The  great 
majority  of  deaths  are  due,  however,  to  diseases  for  the  prevention 
of  which  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  are  of  decisive  importance. 
The  problem  then  becomes  in  first  line  a  question  of  education, 
not  only  of  the  children  but  of  adult  people,  so  far  as  these  may  yet 
be  influenced. 

Education  of  the  masses  was  a  catchword  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  struggle  of  the  classes  and  hasty  technical  development  of 
recent  years  much  less  interest  has  been  taken  in  popular 
education,  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty  daily  and  dearly.  True 
democracy  is  possible  only  with  a  really  enlightened  people,  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  stupid  spells  strife  and  ruin.  Good 
management  of  the  home  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  foundation  of 
good  health  and  progress,  and  ignorance  brings  dirt. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  instruct  the  public  in  right  living  and 
what  should  we  try  to  teach  them  ?  A  general  answer  to  these 
questions  cannot  be  given  because  the  needs  of  different  regions 
vary  considerably,  and  the  mentality  of  classes  and  races  are  not 
on  the  same  level.  The  sixteen  golden  living  rules  published  by  the 
Life  Extension  Institute  of  New  York  are,  for  instance,  very 
excellent  for  the  American  businessman,  but  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  instruct,  say  the  Galician  farmhand  in  breathing  exercises  or 
tooth-brushing,  and  superfluous  to  tell  the  Vienna  laborer  to  avoid 
overeating.  The  rules  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  say  anything  about 
general  cleanliness,  neither  do  they  warn  against  throwing  kitchen 
refuse  out  of  the  windows  to  the  street,  nor  tell  how  to  keep  free 
of  lice.  Methods  fruitful  of  results  in  rural  districts  of  Eastern 
Europe  would  not  at  all  be  suited  for  an  Italian  village,  and 
different  proceedings  are  necessary  again  in  the  slums  of  an  English 
industrial  town. 

The  first  foundation  for  a  health  campaign  is  a  thorough  study 
of  living  and  working  conditions,  prevailing  diseases,  habits  and 
mentality  of  the  people  to  be  dealt  with.  A  survey  of  this  nature 
can  be  conscientiously  and  properly  made  only  in  close  collaboration 
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with  persons  who  know  the  district  thoroughly.  This  local  know- 
ledge combined  with  experience  already  gained  from  propaganda 
work  in  more  advanced  countries  will  then  determine  the  proper 
method  of  procedure. 

Certain  elementary  truths  to  be  taught,  however,  will  be  the 
same  everywhere.  We  must  combat  with  decision  the  fatalism  of 
ignorance  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  superstition  which  is 
powerful,  even  to-day,  in  more  than  half  the  people.  It  must  be 
understood  by  the  parents,  first  of  all,  that  their  child  died  from 
some  disease  contracted  through  lack  of  cleanliness  or  protection, 
and  not  because  it  was  simply  destined  to  die.  Let  people  understand 
that  life  and  death  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  own  actions, 
and  the  battle  is  half  won. 

Next  it  must  be  understood  that  most  diseases  are  dependent 
upon  unfavorable  environment,  that  is  bad  air,  lack  of  sunlight, 
dirty  rooms  and  eating  utensils,  dust  and  flies,  faulty  feeding  and 
bad  care  of  children,  in  short  upon  general  bad  management  and 
failure  to  make  the  best  of  the  means  obtainable.  People  will  also 
understand  that  the  body  may  resist  most  diseases  wfhen  in  good 
conditions,  and  a  few  elementary  facts  of  personal  hygiene,  suitable 
to  the  conditions,  may  be  given. 

The  whole  plan  of  campaign  must  be  as  simple  and  inexpensive 
as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  attract  attention  particularly  in 
its  opening  stages.  Lectures  accompagnied  by  moving  pictures  or 
demonstration  of  lantern  slides  will  generally  attract  attention,  and 
pamphlets  with  some  useful  information  may  be  distributed  with 
advantage — if  the  people  of  the  region  are  not  too  illiterate;  they 
must  be  very  short  in  any  case. 

The  campaign  of  health  propaganda  is  only  the  first  eye-opener 
and  will  not  have  lasting  results  if  not  followed  up.  Living  habits 
are  practically  inherited  with  primitive  people  and  are  not  changed 
because  of  an  evening's  lecture.  After  the  first  call  to  attention 
comes  the  permanent  work,  the  health  nurse  begins  her  visits,  the 
infant  welfare  centre  and  the  tuberculosis  clinic  open  and  so  on, 
all  of  which  must  be  done  without  undue  display  but  with 
kindness,  understanding  and  patience,  so  that  the  poor  do  not  feel 
embarrassed  nor  think  it  some  new  governmental  invention. 

Sanitary  reforms  will  penetrate  to  the  poor  only  if  some 
of  their  own  kind  can  be  made  to  take  interest  in  the  matter  and 
assist  in  the  propaganda.  Poor  and  primitive  people  get  most  of 
their  information  from  hearsay,  and  they  are  not  going  to  talk 
freely  with  anybody  but  their  equals.  We  must  therefore  try  to  gain 
some  agitator  in  every  village  and  every  street  so  that  we  may  finally 
have  a  trustee  in  every  house.  A  simple  association  may  then 
gradually  be  formed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  community 
service  organization  developed  in  recent  years  at  Cincinnati. 

Public  health  education  along  these  lines  is,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
too  intimate  nature  to  be  undertaken  directly  by  the  governmental 
authorities,  although  their  permission  and  collaboration  should,  of 
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course,  be  secured.  Red  Gross  societies,  when  organized  on  a  broad 
and  democratic  basis,  are  eminently  suited,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
initiate  and  supervise  such  work.  The  public  has  generally  a  good 
opinion  of  the  Red  Cross  and  are  willing  to  take  its  advice  and 
enter  into  its  organization,  while  the  National  society  can  easily 
obtain  help  and  expert  counsel  through  the  League  Office  at  Geneva 
from  its  more  experienced  and  powerful  sister  societies. 

The  Red  Cross  emblem  has  stood  for  the  mitigation  of  suffering 
from  the  time  of  its  conception  by  Henry  Dunant.  Helpful  hands 
always  have  been  ready  on  the  battlefield  to  save  a  wounded 
comrade,  even  when  it  was  done  with  the  greatest  peril.  Prevention 
of  diseases  is  attended  with  no  particular  risk  excepting  in  very 
special  cases;  why  is  it  then  so  hard  to  bring  about?  If  people 
understood  clearly  that  the  millions  of  sick  and  dying  of  which 
wre  are  speaking  are  not  mathematical  abstractions  but  actual 
individuals  like  you  and  me,  like  father,  mother,  sister  and  brother, 
then  the  great  union  of  misericordia  would  be  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world,  and  unnecessary  illness  would  fade  away  like  mist 
before  the  sun.  But  we  have  too  little  imagination  to  understand  the 
immense  aggregate  of  suffering  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and 
those  who  have  knowledge  generally  have  no  conception  of  how 
the  others  in  the  backstreets  are  living.  The  secrets  of  life  and  death 
are  not  as  yet  fully  unravelled  to  us,  but  if  only  we  applied  our 
present  knowledge  and  experience,  sickness  would  be  largely 
curtailed.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  knowledge,  but  the  failure  to  apply 
what  we  have,  which  is  responsible  for  most  sickness  and  many 
deaths.  A  nation's  health  is  not  an  incidental  matter,  but  it  is  the 
very  foundation  of  true  progress  and  happiness.  Disease  has  been 
gaining  upon  us  during  the  last  six  years,  and  we  can  afford  no 
delay  in  restoring  and  safeguarding  the  good  health  with  which 
nature  endowed  us. 

YELLOW   FEVER    IN    ECUADOR. 

WE  are  informed  by  the  Consul  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  in  Geneva  that  a  circular  has  been  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  announcing  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  yellow  fever  from  the  coast  of  the  Republic.  The 
present  situation  is  due  to  a  sanitary  campaign  of  several  years' 
standing.  The  task  of  making  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port 
of  Ecuador,  salubrious  had  been  entrusted  to  English  enterprise, 
greatly  assisted  during  the  war  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  credit  of  the  discovery,  in  1917,  of  the  yellow  fever  microbe 
and  of  the  sterilizing  serum  which  cures  the  disease  is  due  to 
Dr.  NOGUCHI,  a  Japanese  doctor  attached  to  the  Rockefeller  Mission. 
The  Mission  was  originally  established  by  the  late  General  GORGAS. 
At  the  present  time  its  activities  are  directed  by  Dr.  CONNOR  and 
Dr.  Leon  BECERRA. 

The  last  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  May  22,  1919,  since 
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when,  notwithstanding  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  foreign 
population  of  the  town,  no  further  case  has  been  reported.  The 
Department  of  Hygiene  reports  the  practically  total  disappearance 
of  the  stegomya  mosquito,  carrier  of  the  disease.  This  insect  has 
become  so  rare  that  even  the  direct  introduction  of  a  case  of  the 
disease  would  not  suffice  to  start  an  epidemic.  The  Republic  of 
Panama  has  recently  raised  the  quarantine  it  had  imposed  on 
ships  proceeding  from  Ecuador1. 


NOTES  FROM  SANITARY  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Department  of  Sanitation  of  the  League  has  established  communic- 
ations with  a  considerable  number  of  correspondents  throughout  the  world,  who 
have  kindly  agreed  to  assist  in  furnishing  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
with  information  from  their  respective  regions,  on  various  subjects  of  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation  and  public  health.  From  time  to  time, 
extracts  from  some  of  these  letters,  of  more  or  less  general  interest,  will  be 
published  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  a  letter  received  from  M.  Albert  Drau- 
court,  Missionary,  St.  Louis,  Senegal. 

"The  anti-mosquito  campaign  is,  naturally,  the  most  important  activity.  It 
has  been  conducted  in  St. Louis  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  through  the 
organisation  of  a  department  of  hygiene,  the  agents  of  which  are  authorised  to 
summon  any  person  in  whose  domicile  mosquito  larvae  are  discovered.  They 
have  the  right  to  inspect  all  houses  and  property  containing  stagnant  water 
capable  of  harbouring  these  insects.  The  results  of  this  supervision  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that,  in  certain  parts  of  St. Louis,  mosquitoes  have  been  entirely 
suppressed.  Last  year  and  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  even  not  been  necessary 
to  use  mosquito  nets,  even  in  the  hottest  months  in  which  mosquitoes  formerly 
abounded. 

"During  recent  years,  since  1914,  to  be  accurate,  a  redoubtable  evil  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Senegal,  namely,  plague.  From  time  to  time  the  disease  breaks 
out  throughout  the  country,  being,  however,  practically  confined  to  the  natives. 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  plague:  bubonic,  pulmonary  and  septic.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  the  war,  our  administration  was  unable  to  take  necessary 
measures,  being  occupied  with  questions  of  national  defence. 

"  It  may  indeed  be  said  that,  in  this  country,  much  remains  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  natives  in  matters  of  hygiene  and  the 
danger  of  the  'infinitesimal  organisms,  which  cause  the  loss  of  innumerable 
lives,  more  especially  amongst  the  newly  born.  Infant  welfare  is  absolutely 
unknown  to  Senegalese  parents  :  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  is 
similarly  unknown  to  the  natives  of  this  country. 

"  An  organisation  interested  in  general  hygiene  would,  therefore,  find  a 
magnificent  field  of  activity  here,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
Africa.  " 

Mr  E.  St.  John  Ward,  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  American  Uni- 
versity, Beirut,  Syria,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  rats  in  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Syria,  and  expressing  fears  for  a  new  outbreak  of  epidemic 
of  plague,  writes : 

"  To-day  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  bacteriologists  in  town  that 
he  has  discovered  several  cases  of  Para-Malta  fever  and  has  traced  the  source 
to  infected  goats.  This  may  explain  many  of  the  irregular  fevers  which  clin- 
icians have  been  unable  to  diagnose.  Up  to  the  present,  except  in  Palestine,  there 
has  been  no  active  campaign  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  among  the  civilian 
population.  " 

•See  General  News  of  present  Bulletin,  page  36. 
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The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  happy  to  extend  the  most 
cordial  welcome  to  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
installing  of  its  Secretariat  General  at  Geneva,  where  the  meetings 
of  the  Assembly  are  now  being  held. 

Although  a  voluntary  organisation,  absolutely  independent 
and  having,  as  is  indicated  in  its  II  Article  of  Association,  no 
governmental  or  political  character,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  is  glad  to  think  that  these  circumstances  can  but  render 
closer  the  ties  already  existing  between  it  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

These  ties  date  from  the  creation  of  the  League.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  few  days  before  this  event  took  place  that  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Davison,  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League, 
obtained  that  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  be 
included  Article  25,  which  reads  as  follows  :— 

«  The  members  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote 
«  the  establishment  and  co-operation  of  duly  authorised  voluntary 
«  national  Red  Cross  organisations,  having  as  purposes  the  impro- 
«  vement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation 
«  of  suffering  throughout  the  world.  » 

Thus,  since  its  birth  the  League  has  been  assured  of  the  active 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Furthermore,  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  two  organisations  has  tended  to  draw  them  together. 
As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  relief  work  and  the  fight 
against  epidemics  undertaken  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Firmly  convinced  that  the  future  of  the  world  is  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  universal  good  will  and  close  co-operation, 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  heartily  welcomes  the  advent  in 
Geneva,  its  headquarters  since  June  1919,  of  the  great  international 
organisation  known  as  the  League  of  Nations. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 


ARGENTINE. 

New  Publication.  —  The  Argentine  Red  Cross  Society  has  recently  published 
the  first  number  of  an  interesting  review  dealing  with  the  work  so  successfully 
undertaken  by  this  Society.  Among  the  articles,  the  following  are  of  special 
interest  :  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  5o  years  ;  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Krauss  on  the  prophylaxy  of  typhus  and 
the  work  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  in  fighting  epidemics,  and  an  article  on  the 
new  policy  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross,  a  summary  of  which  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin.  J 


BRAZIL 


Great  National  Anti-tuberculosis  Crusade.  —  Reference  was  made  in  the 
June  bulletin2  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  planned  by  the  Brazilian  Red 
Cross.  The  problem  of  tuberculosis,  of  the  utmost  gravity  throughout  the  world, 
has  in  this  country  assumed  alarming  proportions.  In  Brazil,  a  country  with  an 
area  almost  equal  to  that  of  Europe,  possessing  a  relatively  favourable  climate 
and  having  a  population  one  third  that  of  Germany,  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis 
are  worse  than  in  other  more  densely  populated  countries  with  cold  and  variable 
climates. 

During  recent  years  the  mortality  resulting  from  this  disease  has  considerably 
increased  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  greater  number  of  towns  throughout  the 
world,  the  annual  mortality  due  to  tuberculosis  does  not  exceed  2  per  1000.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  igo3,  it  was  4.48  per  1000,  and  in  1918  5.53  per  1000.  Mortality 
at  Recife  reached  10  per  1000.  Dr.  Amaury  de  Madeiros,  Secretary  General  o'f 
the  committee  constituted  with  the  object  of  carrying  out  the  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign,  estimates  that,  according  to  statistics,  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  tuberculosis  during  recent  years  was  60,000  and  the  number  of  persons 
affected  with  the  disease  600,000.  Among  the  most  important  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  this  malady,  Dr.  Madeiros  mentions  the  lack  of  hygiene 
education,  underfeeding,  malnutrition  and  alcoholism.  In  order  to  combat  these 
evils,  the  Red  Cross  intends  to  carry  out  an  energetic  social  propaganda  and 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  thus  imparting  to  the  fight  against  the  "  white 
plague  "  the  character  of  a  great  national  crusade.  With  a  view  to  the  realis- 
ation of  this  programme,  the  Society  has  organised  an  association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Madame  de  Pessoa,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Association  are  as  follows:  —  Non-active  members  12  $  ; 
active  members  20$;  life  members  5oo  $ ;  benefactors  2,000  $000;  honorary 
members  5,ooo$ooo.  The  introduction  into  Brazil  of  health  visitors  is  due  to 
the  Red  Cross. 


CANADA. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  following  article  has  been  written  for  the 
Bulletin-by  Mrs.  C.-B.  Waagen,  vice-Chair  man  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross. 


1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  i,  X"  8.  pages  6,  7.  8. 
1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  i.  N°  1 1,  Page  4. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  already  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  important  children's  movements  of  our  day.  At  the  time  of  the 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  of  the  drafting  of  the 
peace  programme  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  the  organisation  in  Canada  of  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  was  decided  upon.  It  is  indeed  considered  that  the  future  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  itself  is  dependent  on  the  success  of  this  new  initiative. 
A  programme  has  been  drawn  up,  definite  as  regards  its  general  outline,  but  the 
details  of  which  are  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  different  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  without  prejudice  to  the  national  or  international  aspect  of 
the  question. 


Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Canada. 

Fundamental  Principles. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  medium  through  which  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  can  best  introduce  amongst  our  children  and  young  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  such  Red  Cross  activities 
and  instruction  as  have  an  educational  and  social  value. 

It  shall  serve  to  enlist  the  services  and  sympathies  of  our  young  people  on 
behalf  of  suffering  children  :  it  should  encourage,  through  unselfish  sacrifice  and 
the  knowledge  of  human  needs,  those  broadening  interests  which  make  for  the 
growth  of  true  citizenship. 

Organisation. 

1.  While  each  Provincial  Division  of  the  Red  Cross   shall   have   full  auton- 
omy in  developing   its  Junior  work,  it  is  advisable  that  as  far  as   possible,   the 
work   be   organised  in  close  co-operation   with  the  Departments  of  Education 
of  each  province  and  any  other  department  concerned  (Department  of  Health 
if  necessary). 

2.  Provincial    branches    should    request   each    local    branch    to   appoint   a 
Junior  Red  Cross  Committee  to  include,  if  possible,  a  member  of  the  local 
school   board,  and  this  Committee  should  be  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  Junior  Red  Cross  work.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee,  through  one 
or  more  of  its  members,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  children,  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Junior  Organisation,  and  supervise  personally  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.    In    districts    where    no    local     Red    Cross    branches    exist,    and    it    is 
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impossible  or  inadvisable  lo  organise  a  local  branch,  the  Divisional  Office 
should  endeavour  to  appoint  either  a  Junior  Work  Committee  or  some  person 
resident  in  the  district,  to  act  as  accredited  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  supervision  of  Junior  work. 

In  cities  or  in  districts  where  there  are  a  number  of  schools  and  many 
children  to  be  organised,  it  is  suggested  that  one  Central  Junior  Branch  should 
be  formed  with  groups  of  children  organised  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  that  branch. 

3.  That  membership  in  junior  branches  be  limited  to  young  people   under 
18  years  of  age. 

4.  Each  provincial  branch  shall  decide  to  what  special  purpose  money  raised 
by  junior  branches  shall  be  devoted,  but  all  funds  thus  raised  shall  be  expended 
in  connection  with  work  for  children  in  the  province  in  which  monies  are  raised. 


Children  of  the  Canadian  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  funds  thus  raised  should  be  studied  by 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,  whose  mission  is  to  bring  before  the  public  the  problems 
connected  with  child  welfare  and  to  second  the  Red  Cross  in  its  efforts  towards 
the  improvement  of  public  health. 

The  organisation  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
strong  national  Red  Cross  exists  and  that  senior  branches  are  so  firmly 
established  that  they  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  organising  the  children  of 
the  country. 

From  experience  it  is  found  that  the  first  step  towards  a  successful  orga- 
nisation is  a  full  and  frank  understanding  with  the  educational  authorities.  Even 
if  at  first  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  sceptical,  it  has  been  found  that 
when  the  full  significance  of  this  movement  is  once  fully  understood,  and  its 
aims  and  objects  made  plain,  the  idea  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  enthusiastically 
received. 
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It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is   not 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of  other  young  people's   organisations 
but  that  it  seeks  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  these  societies  in  developing 
its   work,    and    that   reciprocally,    it   may   act   as  a   medium   for   spreading  a 
knowledge  of  their  aims,  and  possibly  assisting  their  efforts. 

The  question  of  funds  and  the  methods  by  which  children  may  raise  money 
for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  child 
should  apply  to  parents  or  friends  for  the  money  that  is  to  make  him  a  member 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  or  assist  in  some  special  object  for  which  he  is 
working.  This  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  whole  effort,  which 
seeks  to  develop  the  initiative  of  the  child  and  inculcate  a  spirit  of  denial  and 
self-sacrifice. 

The  membership  fee  for  Juniors  is  25  cents. 

The  principle  of  the  collective  fee  recognises  that  a  sum  equivalent  to  25  cents 
per  child  must  be  raised  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  members  of  any  junior 
branch,  that  is  to  say,  if  20  children  wish  to  form  a  junior  branch,  their  united 
efforts  must  raise  the  sum  of  $  5.oo  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  junior 
members. 

We  have  heard  as  an  objection  to  Junior  Red  Cross  that  "it  may  interfere 
with  the  home  duties  of  the  child"  or  cause  it  to  take  less  interest  in  its  studies. 
The  opposite  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  ethical  teaching  afforded  by  this 
movement  and  the  education  in  citizenship  tending  to  make  the  child  more 
obedient,  diligent  and  eager  to  be  useful. 

The  committee  of  a  junior  branch  consists  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  fortnightly  bulletin  is  being  issued  to  junior  locals,  containing  news  items 
of  interest  to  children. 

Junior  Red  Cross  exhibits  have  been  conducted  at  the  industrial  fairs  in  the 
cities :  these  exhibits  have  proved  splendid  advertising  mediums. 

Reports  show  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm  ;  parents  are  eager  to  assist  in  developing  the  movement,  and  school- 
teachers also  are  enthusiastic  in  their  approval. 


FRANCE. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  the  Women  of  France. —  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Union  of  the  Women  of  France  took  place  inParison  Octoberiy, 
IQ20.  Mr.  J.  L.  Breton,  Minister  of  Hygiene,  emphasised  the  vital  importance 
of  child  welfare  in  the  following  terms: 

"It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  France,  which  has  suffered  a  decrease  ot 
her  population,  should  spare  no  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  her  children,  the 
pledges  of  her  future  prosperity.  In  this  field,  your  efforts  may  perhaps  be  even 
more  successful  than  those  put  forward  by  you  during  the  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  most  insignificant  ills  constitute  a  menace  to  the  fragile  existence  of  a  child, 
but  on  the  other  hand  wonderful  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  minimum  of  care 
and  attention.  In  earliest  infancy  mortality'may  be  reduced  or  even  suppressed 
by  prompt  care  and  advice.  Indeed,  without  effecting  an  increase  in  the  birthrate, 
and  by  merely  protecting  the  newly  born,  it  should  be  possible  greatly  to  con- 
solidate the  strength  of  our  nation  :  such  is  the  task  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
fulfil. 

"Our  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  die.  We  must  have  the  will  to  save  them. 
After  prais.ng  your  conduct  of  yesterday,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  undertaking 
of  to-day,  initiated  on  liberated  territory,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  call  upon  you  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  to-morrow,  to  which  you 
will  contribute  the  precious  gift  of  feminine  generosity,  and  in  which  you  will 
once  more  vanquish  death,  to  whose  ravages  we  are  constantly  endeavouring  to 
set  a  limit." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  British  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  —  The 

Joint  Council  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
represent  the  coaliiion  for  work  in  peace  of  these  two  groat  bodies.  It  has,  however, 
been  decided  for  some  time  longer  to  carry  on  war  activities  connected  with  the 
care  of  sick  or  wounded  service  men,  whether  still  on  the  active  list  or  demob- 
ilised. 

The  Joint  Council  hopes  to  maintain  those  institutions  which  aim  specially 
at  physical  reconstruction,  such  as  orthopaedic  clinics  and  curative  posts  for  the 
treatment  of  pensioners.  Grants  amounting  to  £  i,5oo,ooo  have  been  made  to 
hospitals  at  home  and  in  the  Empire  overseas. 

In  the  fight  against  consumption,  the  Joint  Council  is  interested  in  a  number 
of  sanatoria  situated  in  some  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  country. 

Health  centres  and  Health  visitors  have  greatly  contributed  towards  the  decline 
in  infant  mortality,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Health  Visitors  Health  Centres  Deaths  per  1000 

1900  o  o  1 54 

1914  690  840  io5 

1918  1664  i35o  89 

For  the  assistance  of  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  important  sur- 
vey of  the  hospital  situation  has  been  made  by  Sir  Napier  Burnett.  This  survey 
has  dealt  with  778  hospitals,  or  81  %  of  the  total  hospitals  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
some  5o,ooo  available  beds.  Last  year,  these  hospitals  had  a  daily  average  occup- 
ation of  beds  of  69%,  and  over  400,000  surgical  operations  were  perfcrmed.  The 
total  income  of  the  778  hospitals  for  1919  was  £  6,000,000,  and  the  total  expend- 
iture 6,5op,ooo. 

The  King  has  sent  the  following  message  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  : 

Buckingham  Palace,  Oct.  9. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem  are  continuing  to  work  together  in  peace-time  as  in  war,  and 
that  they  have  decided  again  to  hold  'Our  Day'  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Joint 
Council. 

"I  realise  the  unceasing  demands  made  upon  its  resources  on  behalf  of  the 
sick  and  suffering,  and  as  Patron  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London 
I  view  with  grave  anxiety  the  position  of  voluntary  hospitals,  both  in  the  metro- 
polis and  throughout  the  country. 

"I  wish  every  success  to  your  efforts. 

"By  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  the  Joint  Council  are  wisely  directing 
attention  not  only  to  the  curing,  but  to  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  disease, 
while  the  combined  action  of  the  two  societies  marks  an  impoitant  step  towards 
the  co-ordination  of  voluntary  work.  (Signed)  George  R.I." 

Red  Cross  and  crippled  children  -  The  British  Red  Cross  Society  has 
offered  the  gift  of  £  24,000  to  the  «  Royal  National  Orthopaedic  Hospi'tal  », 
London,  on  condition  that  the  proposed  extension  scheme  is  carried  out. 

,,Our  Day"  Poster.  A  poster,  which  was  widely  distributed  on  the  occasion 

of  "Our  Day",  sets  out  effectively  the  Peace  aims  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the  British 

Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of  St.  John,  as  follows : 

"Wewant  to  restore  sufferers  to  physical  efficiency  and  usefulness  to  the  Country." 
"We  want  more  Infant  Welfare  Centres  to  save  the  children." 
"We  want  to  fight  Consumption  by  educating  people  how  to  avoid  it  " 
"We  want  more  Motor  Ambulances:  3oo  are  in  use  now — 3o,ooo  sufferers  have 

been  carried  in  a  few  months." 

"We  want  to  help  those  Hospitals  which  have  been  hard  hit  as  a  result  of  the  war." 
"We  want  to  turn  out  thousands  of  garments  and  necessaries  for  Hospitals  and 

Child  Welfare  Centres." 

"We  aim  at  One  Million  Pounds  a  year  as  a  health  and  healing  fund." 
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"Red  Cross  giving  is  not  charity.  You,  who  are  well  and  strong.pay  your  proper 
tribute  to  your  less  fortunate  fellow  men,  women  and  children. 

"Help  the  sick  and  suffering-their  needs  are  your  needs,  and  their  people  are 
your  people." 

GREECE. 

Peace  Activities  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross.  —  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  Greek  Red  Cross  has  accomplished  much  towards  the  realisation  of  the 
peace  programme  evolved  by  the  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  In  a  communication,  dated  October  3o,  1920,  addressed  to  the 
Secretariat  General  of  the  League,  the  Greek  Red  Cross  stated  that  it  has 
organised  a  department  of  health  visitors,  composed  of  doctors  and  voluntary 
Red  Cross  nurses,  who  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes.  This  department,  which 
has  been  working  since  early  in  November,  is  intended  to  supplement  the  Child 
Welfare  Department  organised  by  the  American  Red  Cross ;  this  latter  department, 
composed  of  young  Greek  girls  working  under  the  direction  of  an  American  Red 
Cross  nurse,  is  rendering  excellent  service. 

The  Greek  Red  Cross  has  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  League  that  an 
important  donation  presented  by  Mr.  Benacchi,  former  minister  and  Mayor  of 
Athens,  will  enable  it  to  construct  a  Red  Cross  Hospital  School,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

The  donation  amounts  to  one  million  drachmes,  a  sum  which,  under 
existing  conditions,  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  The  Red  Cross, 
however,  has  not  hesitated  to  initiate  the  undertaking,  being  confident  that  by 
appealing  to  those  interested  in  the  work  it  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  Greek  Red  Cross  has  constituted  a  consulting  committee  composed  of 
scientists,  which  is  charged  with  co-operating  with  the  Red  Cross  in  all 
questions  connected  with  Public  Health.  This  committee  has  decided  to  form 
sub-committees  for  the  various  branches  of  work  in  which  its  members  are 
specialists.  The  Greek  Red  Cross  has  reason  to  hope  that  useful  co-operation 
will  shortly  be  established,  and  will  inform  the  League  of  all  new  activities. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  circular  issued  in  this  connection  and  which 
has  met  with  enthusiastic  response  : 

"The  Red  Cross  Society,  in  consideration  of  the  terrible  results  of  the 
world  war,  the  various  and  fatal  epidemics  prevalent  in  most  countries,  the 
alarming  increase  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease,  the  physical  debility 
due  to  prolonged  privation  and  fatigue,  and  the  inability"  of  the  State 
departments  to  cope  with  all  existing  ills,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
apart  from  war  service,  co-operation  with  the  departments  of  public  health 
in  the  fight  against  all  the  evils  from  which  humanity  suffers  should 
constitute  a  useful  field  for  its  activities.  This  conclusion  has  resulted  in  the 
creation,  through  the  initiative  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  the  object  of  which  is  the  study  and  direction  of  Red 
Cross  activities  in  the  various  branches  of  public  health.  The  League  has 
been  further  encouraged  in  its  mission  by  the  appeal  made  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  considers  that  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  by  reason  of  their 
organisation,  are  alone  capable  of  effectively  carrying  out  the  campaign 
against  the  evils  and  dangers  threatening  public  health  in  all  countries. 

This  work  cannot,  however,  be  accomplished  through  the  sole  activities 
of  the  more  or  less  numerous  personnel  composing  the  Red  Cross  Committees, 
this  personnel,  being  necessarily  absorbed  in  the  administration,  direction 
and  organisation  of  the  various  branches  of  Red  Cross  activities. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable,  as  has  been  frankly  stated  by  the  League, 
that  all  who  are  able  should  participate  in  the  campaign,  each  according  to 
his  capacity,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  Central  Committee. 
In  the  first  place,  help  should  be  extended  by  scientists,  who,  by  constant 
observation  of  conditions  in  their  own  country  and  by  the  study  of  the 
measures  adopted  in  other  countries,  could  successfully  seek  out  the  evils  to 
be  combated,  and  recommend  hygienic  measures. 
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After  prolonged  deliberation,  the  scientists  consulted  by  the  League  in  this 
connection,  have  decided  that  it  is  necessary,  through  the'intermediary  of  the 
Red  Cross,  to  establish  constant  communication  between  scient'sts  throughout 
the  world,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  internationalisation  and  popularisation 
of  scientific  methods,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  combat  the 
various  diseases  and  epidemics,  and  to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  favour  of  public  health. 

As  regards  these  humanitarian  activities,  we  are  convinced  that  Greece 
will  not  be  behindhand,  and  feel  confident  that  her  most  eminent  scientists 
will  not  hesitate  to  co-operate  in  the  work  initiated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principles,  the  Red  Cross  Committee  invites 
your  attendance  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Red  Cross,  in 
order  to  consider  and  decide  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  general  co- 
operation. We  trust  that  you  will  be  willing  to  collaborate  with  us  towards 
the  attainment  of  our  object,  which  we  hope  to  realise  bv  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  world  has  learnt  through  experience  and  scientific  research. 

On  behalf  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross." 

Secretary  General.         Chairman. 

School  Hygiene.  —  The  following  report  on  school  hygiene  has  been  sent 
to  the  League  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross.  The  report  is  based  on 
statistics  supplied  by  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  law  concerning  "the  administration  of  primary  and 
secondary  education",  the  organisation  of  school  hygiene  has  been  established 
on  a  firm  basis.  Notwithstanding,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  period  of  war, 
substantial  progress  has  been  effected  in  this  branch  during  the  period  1912-1920, 

A.  School  Buildings. 

Up  to  April  1920,  65o  new  schools,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  hygiene, 
had  been  constructed,  and  1000  other  buildings  adapted  to  hygienic  requirements. 
In  May  1920,  a  law  was  passed,  constituting  a  special  budget  for  school  hygiene, 
which  enables  us  to  hope  that  within  about  i5  years  the  construction  on  hygienic 
principles  of  all  schools  will  have  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Meanwhile,  the 
law  stipulates  that  private  houses  shall  not  betaken  for  the  purpose  of  schools 
until  they  have  been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  hygiene  and  pedagogy.  Ten 
thousand  benches  to  seat  two  persons  (Retting  type)  have  already  been  manufactured, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  turned  out  in  order  to  replace  old  type  benches. 

B.  Hygiene  of  Pupils. 

1)  Modifications  of  the  school  curriculum  have  been  introduced,  with  a  view 
to  protecting  the  health  of  the  children. 

2)  During  the  last  two  years,  statistics  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  are  regularly 
taken  in  the  fifty  principal  towns  of  Greece. 

3)  As  regards  infectious  diseases,  circulars  have  been  distributed  and  teachers 
instructed  concerning  the  isolation  of  patients,  the  desinfection  of  the  premises, 
and  other  measures  to  be  adopted. 

4)  Vaccination  control  has  been  established  in  all  schools.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  vaccinated  during  the  period  1917-1920  is  i5o,ooo.   Art.  18  of  afore- 
mentioned law  makes  vaccination  obligatory  for  all  children  under  10  years  of  age. 

Revaccination  is  obligatory  after  10  years. 

5)  During  the  last  three  years,  statistics  of  pupils  suffering  from  granulations 
have  been  kept.  Instructions  have  been  issued  that  children  so  affected  should  be 
isolated,  or,  if  necessary,  kept  from  school,  until  special  schools  for  such  cases 
can  be  organised.  Meanwhile,  the  patients  are  treated  in  the  ophthalmologic  section 
of  the  school  polyclinic;  i3o5  pupils  were  cured  during  the  period  1917-1920.  A 
similar  polyclinic  has  been  established  in  the  Piraeus,  where  2648  patients  presented 
themselves  for  treatment  during  the  same  period.  Another  institute  of  this  nature 
has  been  organised  in  Smyrna,  and  has  been  working  since  last  year. 
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6)  With  respect  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  has  organised  a  school  seaside  colony  at 
Vouliagmeni,  in  which  sickly  children  are  received  for  their  holidays.  A  draft  law 
is  under  consideration  for  further  extending  these  holiday  colonies. 

C.  Hygiene  Education. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  has  organised 
the  popularisation  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  by  the  following  methods: 

1)  Establishment  of  courses  of  hygiene  in  all  normal  and  secondary  schools. 

2)  Instruction  in  school  hygiene  in  upper  normal  schools. 

3)  Publication  of  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  hygiene.  (16  books  and 
manuals  have  already  been  published.) 

D.  School  Hygienic  Organisations. 

i)  School  kitchens  have  been  opened  in  Athens,  Patras,  Serres,  etc.  During  the 
period  1918,  78,974  portions  were  issued  by  the  Athens  kitchens,  and  23,63 1  during 
the  period  1918-1919. 

2^  School  colonies  of  Vouliagmeni. 

3)  School  polyclinics  in  the  Piraeus,  in  Athens  and  10  in  Smyrna.  During    he 
period  1916-1920,  36, 906  children  were  treated  at  the  Athens  polyclinic;  between 
1918-1920,  25,974  were  treated  at  the  Piraeus  clinic,  and  53o5  in  the  Smyrna  clinic 
during  the  same  period,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion. 

4)  Organisation  of  school  baths  at  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Trikala,  Lamia,  etc. 

E.  Teaching  Staff. 

The  law  provides  for  convalescent  .leave  for  the  teaching  staff  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  Another  draft  law  constituting  a  special  sick  fund  for  indigent 
school  personnel  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber. 

F.  School  Department  of  Hygiene. 

The  Department  of  Hygiene  consists  of  a  Director  of  School  Hygiene  (who 
has  offices  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  and  controls  the  entire  department), 
sanitary  inspectors  of  schools  and  school  doctors.  Sanitary  inspectors  of  schools 
(12  in  number;  have  offices  with  the  Inspector  of  schools.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  construction  and  working  of  schools  according  to  the  principles  of  hygiene, 
for  the  protection  of  children  against  infectious  diseases  by  advising  preventive 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  for  the  supervision  of  the  physical  development  and 
health  of  the  pupils.  They  control  vaccination  and  revaccination,  and  submit 
reports  to  the  Inspector  General  concerning  all  questions  connected  with  school 
hygiene.  School  doctors  exercise  the  same  functions  in  primary  schools.  A  law 
was  recently  passed,  establishing  special  courses  to  be  taken  by  school  doctors 
and  school  sanitary  inspectors  before  obtaining  the  diploma  qualifying  them  for 
work  of  this  nature. 

ITALY. 

Report.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  his  nomination  as  Chairman  of  the  Italian 
Red  Cross,  Senator  Ciraolo  circulated  to  all  Red  Cross  committees,  subcommittees 
and  delegations  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  August  3,  1920. 

In  order  to  establish  the  expanding  activities  of  the  society  on  a  more  solid 
basis,  the  new  Chairman  proceeded  to  remodel  and  improve  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  society.  The  new  articles  of  association  have  been  approved 
by  royal  decree ».  This  reform  has  rendered  possible  the  successful  organisation 
of  numerous  activities,  of  which  a  brief  account  is  given  below. 

See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  N°  i,  pages  16  and  17. 
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Anti-Malaria  Campaign. 

At  the  end  of  1900,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  started  this  campaign  with  the 
object  of  assisting  the  populations  of  regions  infested  with  malaria  and  lacking 
in  doctors  and  medicines.  Activities  were  initiated  in  the  Roman  Campagna; 
subsequently  extended  to  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  Puglia,  to  Sicily,  to  the  Ionic 
coastland  of  Calabria,  Basilicata,  the  Province  of  Lecce  and  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

This  year  the  Italian  Red  Cross  co-operated  with  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Military  Relief  and  War  Pensions  in  providing  medical 
treatment  for  discharged  malarial  soldiers.  As  regards  this  work,  the  society 
appealed  to  technical  experts  for  assistance. 

In  each  province  the  society  has  appointed  a  doctor  belonging  to  the 
Provincial  Committee  for  the  relief  of  discharged  malarial  soldiers,  who  is 
specially  charged  with  facilitating  the  taking  of  the  census  and  the  application 
of  treatment.  Certain  patients  are  attended  in  their  homes,  others  in  ambulances 
and  hospitals.  Severe  cases  are  cared  for  in  anti-malaria  sanatoria,  established  in 
the  former  Austrian  barracks  at  Monte  Bondpni  above  Trento  and  at  Rivisondoli, 
province  of  Aquila.  Other  sanatoria  are  being  organised  at  Petralia  Sottana,  in 
the  province  of  Palermo,  at  Nuoro,  at  Massalubrense  near  Naples,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cagliari. 

A n ti- T uber cu los is  Ca mpa ign. 

During  the  war  the  Italian  Red  Cross  organised  sanitary  units  for  tuberculous 
soldiers:  the  society  is  now  taking  measures  for  converting  the  best  of  these 
institutions  into  popular  sanitoria.  Several  committees,  following  the  example  set 
by  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  have  created  anti-tuberculous  dispensaries,  child  welfare 
sections  (special  attention  being  given  to  the  welfare  of  school  children)  and 
sections  for  the  treatment  of  malaria.  The  anti-tuberculosis  section  combines 
prophylaxy  with  treatment  and  co-operates  with  other  relief  organisations,  even 
should  the  latter  not  belong  to  the  society.  At  Florence,  Vizzini  and  Fara  Sabina 
permanent  colonies  for  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents  or  children 
predisposed  to  the  disease  have  already  been  established.  Further  premises  have 
been  acquired  for  the  creation  of  new  colonies  of  the  above  type. 

Infant  Welfare. 

The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  made  a  special  point  of  this  important  work. 
(Details  of  its  activities  in  this  connection  will  be  found  in  Bulletins  N°  10, 
vol.  i,  page  6  and  N°  12,  page  n.) 

Industrial  Welfare. 

The  Red  Cross  is  anxious  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of 
this  form  of  social  prophylaxy.  Special  courses  are  given  for  R.  C.  personnel 
desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  work  of  this  nature.  The  society  wishes  to 
establish  its  personnel  and  doctors  in  industrial  centres  in  order  that  they  may 
render  assistance  in  case  of  accidents  (first  aid).  Every  effort  is  made  to  interest 
employers  and  employees  in  questions  of  hygiene,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
maximum  output  without  prejudice  to  the  health  of  the  individual. 

Hygienic  Propaga nda. 

In  this  connection  the  society  will  endeavour  to  raise  the  hygienic  standard 
of  collective  and  individual  life  by  improving  the  habits  of  the  new  generation.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  will  inevitably  arise,  taking  into  account 
public  ignorance  in  this  respect,  it  will  rely  chiefly  upon  the  schools,  and  to  this 
effect  has  prepared  a  plan  of  hygienic  school  welfare  which  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Education.  The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  offered  a 
prize  for  two  manuals  on  hygienic  education,  to  be  used  in  national  schools,  and 
a  course  of  social  hygiene  has  been  instituted  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Maps, 
leaflets  and  pamphlets  will  be  distributed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  school 
personnel,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  has  every  hope  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 
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JAPAN. 

New  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross.  —  The  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin  *  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hirayama  as  Chairman  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
newly  appointed  Chairman  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  : 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  have  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  on  September  4,  1920,  H.  M.  the 
Emperor  appointed  Mr.  Shigenobu  Hirayama,  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
one  of  the  two  vice  chairmen  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  to  the  post  of  chairman 
of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross. 

On  the  same  day,  His  Majesty  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  former  chairman, 
Baron  Ishiguro,  medical  inspector  general  of  the  army  (retired)  apd  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Baron  Ishiguro,  who  resigned  on  account  of  age,  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  society  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  since 
February  1917  had  filled  with  distinction  the  post  of  chairman.  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  services,  His  Majesty  granted  him  the  title  of  viscount  on  his 
resignation. 

I  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  this  change  will  in  nowise 
affect  the  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  the  League  of  Fed 
Cross  Societies  and  our  Society,  and  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Faithfully  yours  (signed)  S.  Hirayama. 

POLAND. 

General  Haller  Chief  of  Polish  Boy  Scouts.  -  -  General  Haller,  who 
recently  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross, 
has  become  head  of  the  Polish  Boy  Scouts,  the  latter  organisation  being  a  part 
of  the  Red  Cross.  As  head  of  Poland's  volunteer  army,  General  Haller  was  much 
in  contact  with  the  work  of  the  scouts,  2,600  of  them  having  enlisted  in 
Poland's  armed  forces  during  the  recent  campaign.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Poland 
now  have  3o,ooo  members. 

Membership  Buttons  In  great  demand.  Of  the  million  Red  Cross  buttons 
supplied  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  membership  campaign  of  the  Polish 
Red  Cross  this  summer,  nearly  the  entire  amount  has  been  disposed  of,  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  both  the  success  of  the  campaign  and  the  efficacity  of  this 
method  for  enrolling  members. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  buttons  disposed  of  in  the  various 
cities:  Warsaw:  281,844,  Lwow :  21,000,  Vilna:  9,11 5.  Minsk:  5,ooo,  Cracow: 
3o,ooo,  Poznan :  66,600,  Lodz:  145,161,  Lublin:  20,000,  Kielce :  i6,5oo,  Czesto- 
chowa :  26,060,  Radom :  14,800,  Plock :  i3,ooo,  Wloclawek :  18,100,  Kalisz: 
21,600,  Piotrkow  :  12,908,  Skierniewice :  i5,ooo,  smaller  towns  and  localities: 
282,204,  f°r  private  propaganda  work:  62,248. 

Since  June  12  till  October  i  the  total  number  of  membership  buttons  dis- 
posed of  is  939,916. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


For  relief  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  —  Referring  to  the  appeal  for 
the  relief  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  sent  out  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  the  South  African  Red  Cross  has  called  on  its  countrymen  to  give  their 
support  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  Council  of  the  South  African  Red  Cross  Society  considered  these  appeals 
and  other  evidence  placed  before  it  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  is 
satisfied  that  the  calamity  is  of  appalling  magnitude  and  the  need  for  help  extreme- 
ly urgent.  The  Council,  therefore,  decided  to  form  a  joint  committee  with  repre- 
sentative nationals  of  the  various  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  who  are 
hereby  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Row- 
land, O.  B.  E.,  P.  O.  Box  3266  Johannesburg,  and  to  collect  funds  to  be  for- 

1  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Vol.  II,  Nr  i,  p.  17. 
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warded  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  for  the  relief  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Council  appeals  to  the  citizens  of  South  Africa  to  give  generously  to 
this  worthy  cause,  and  feels  sure  that  liberal  support  will  be  given.  As  the  matter  is 
of  such  great  urgency,  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  this  appeal  for  funds  prior  to 
completing  the  full  organisation,  and  subscriptions  may  be,  for  the  present,  sent 
to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  Mr.  John  Munro,  P.  O.  Box 
8266,  Johannesburg. 

"There  are  many  people  on  the  Witwatersrand,  whose  old  homes  were  in 
Eastern  Europe.  To  these  we  especially  appeal  for  donations  and  also  for  help  in 
organising  the  campaign  for  funds.  Persons  interested  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Fred.  Rowland  at  the  above  address." 

SPAIN. 

Anti-Malaria  Work  and  the  Red  Cross.  —  The  Spanish  Red  Cross  has 
communicated  to  the  League  the  text  of  the  Royal  Decree  which  appeared  in  the 
Official  Gazette  on  October  12,  1920,  concerning  the  anti-malaria  campaign  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross.  The  text  of  the  Decree  is  as  follows: 
"In  view  of  the  communication  sent  by  the  "Comisaria  Regia"  of  the  Red 
Cross  on  Septembei  20  last,  expressing  the  wish  to  participate  in  the  anti- 
malaria  work  in  Spain  together  with   the   executive   commission,  created  by 
Royal  Decree  on  October  23  last,  and  appreciating  fully  the  valuable  colla- 
boration of  the  eminent  specialist,  Dr  Massimo  Sella,  whose  remarkable  anti- 
malaria  work  in  Italy  is  well  known  and  who  is  specially  qualified  to  colla- 
borate with  the  executive  commission,  H.  M.  the  King —  after  an  expression 
of  thanks  had  been  conveyed  to  your  Excellency  for  the  offer  made  in  the 
above  mentioned  communication  and  also  to  Dr  Massimo  Sella  —  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  authorise  acceptance  of  his  collaboration  in  the  work  of 
the  commission,  created  by  Royal   Decree  on  August  28  for   rendering  salu- 
brious the  malaria  regions  of  Spain.  His  Majesty  has  also  desired  that  thanks 
be  expressed  to  your  Excellency    for  the  assistance  which  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross,  is  giving  to 
the  fight  against  malaria  in  our  country  ". 

Sir  David  Henderson,  Director  general  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
has  replied  to  H.  E.  General  Eladio  Mille  y  Suarez,  Royal  Commissioner  and 
Chairman  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross,  thanking  him  for  the  tribute  which  the 
Royal  Decree  pays  to  the  chief  of  the  Malaria  Department  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  Dr  Massimo  Sella,  and  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  League 
at  being  able  to  assist  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  in  collaborating  in  the  fight  against 
malaria  in  Spain,  an  undertaking  which  the  League  itself  had  recommended. 

5  WE  DEN. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Red  Cross.  —  The  Swedish  Red  Cross  has  published 
an  interesting  report  on  its  activities  during  the  period  r  919-20.  (Svendska 
Roda  Korsets  Verksamhet,  avgiven  till  arssammantradet,  ig20). 

Internal  Activities. 

Numerous  regional  conferences  were  organised  and  new  courses  for  nurses 
(men  and  women)  and  Samaritans  instituted.  In  the  Vllth  district  a  certain 
number  of  nurses  attended  special  child  welfare  courses.  Auxiliary  nursing 
units  (men  and  women)  were  organised  in  several  districts.  Theoretic  courses 
were  held  in  Stockholm  for  the  benefit  of  these  reserve  formations,  which 
rendered  excellent  service  during  the  influenza  and  diphtheria  epidemics  in 
Sweden  (March-April  1919),  the  members  devotedly  attending  the  sufferers 
in  their  homes  and  in  the  numerous  temporary  hospitals  established  during 
that  period.  The  Red  Cross  did  its  utmost  to  aid  in  the  transport  of  the 
sick;  in  the  Xllth  district  transport  was  facilitated  and  rendered  less  costly  by 
the  purchase  of  an  ambulance.  Other  districts  supplied  stretchers  and  beds. 
Collections  were  organised  throughout  the  country,  the  results  of  which  were 
largely  applied  to  the  acquirement  of  hospital  supplies.  An  "epidemic  section" 
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has  been  created  in  the  Vth  district,  which  will  be  responsible  for  organising  the 
intervention  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  in  case  of  fresh  epidemics. 

External  Activities. 

The  Red  Cross  has  been  most  active  as  regards  countries  severely  tried 
by  the  war.  During  the  summer  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  sent  large  supplies 
of  clothing  and  money  for  the  purchase  of  food  to  Buda-Pest.  In  the  autumn 
of  1919,  the  1st  district,  in  co-operation  with  the  newspaper  "  Sydsvenska 
Dagbladet  Snallposten  ",  organised  a  collection  in  favour  of  the  devastated 
regions  of  Northern  France,  which  by  Christmas  had  produced  the  sum  of 
5,ooo  crowns.  In  Hanosland,  during  November,  25,000  crowns  were  collected 
towards  the  relief  of  distress  in  Vienna.  Several  ambulances  were  organised 
and  completely  equipped.  Jn  the  Vllth  district  gifts  in  kind,  food,  and  clothing 
valued  at  56,ooo  crowns  were  despatched  to  Germany  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  In  addition,  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  has  done  much  to  assist  the 
children  of  Austria  and  Germany. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Youth  and  the  Red  Cross.—  As  a  result  of  the  article1  dealing  with  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  which  appeared  in  the  League  Bulletin,  the  Secretariat  General  of  the 
Swiss  Red  Cros  has  circulated  the  following  appeal  to  the  Red  Cross  Sectional 
•Committees  : — 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  enrolment  of  new  members  in  the  various  sections, 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  considers  it  desirable  to  interest 
young  people  in  our  humanitarian  organisation.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
weeks  preceding  the  collection  to  be  organised  in  February,  and  during  which 
active  propaganda  will  be  carried  on  in  Switzerland,  would  be  a  favorable  time 
for  the  recruiting  of  new  members  through  the  agency  of  school  children. 

•'The  Department  of  Public  Education  of  your  canton  having  approved  your 
proposal  to  have  membership  cards  of  your  section  sold  by  the  pupils  in  the 
schools,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  following  : — 

"We  are  publishing  artistic  postcards  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge,  and 
suggest  that,  in  order  to  reach  all  classes,  the  following  procedure  be  adopted  : — 

"i.  Sections  should  immediately  arrange  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  of  their  respective  cantons,  with  the  school  boards  of  the  districts 
they  work  in,  and,  possibly,  with  the  teaching  staff,  for  the  distribution,  at  the 
commencement  of  January  1921,  of  the  cards  to  be  sold  by  the  school  .children. 

"2.  These  membership  cards  will  be  in  two  colours,  white  for  adult  members 
(minimum  annual  subscription  Fes.  2),  and  coloured  for  junior  members  (Fc.  i.). 

"The  cards  will  be  issued  in  packets  of  eight  (4  adult  and  4  junior)  in  envelopes 
with  8  numbered  spaces  in  which  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  new  members 
will  be  entered  by  the  sellers. 

"Complete  sets  (envelope  and  cards)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Berne  beginning  in  November.  Deliveries  will  be 
made  to  sections  only,  they  being  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  packets 
to  the  teaching  staff. 

"3.  It  will  be  necessary  to  circulate  copies  of  the  present  appeal  to  the  teaching 
staff  in  order  that  they  may  explain  to  their  pupils  the  object  of  the  sale,  and  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  (see  preceding  circular). 

"4.  The  enrolment  of  new  members  will  —  if  possible  —  be  carried  out  during 
the  week  of  January  10-17  5  tne  envelopes  should  therefore  be  distributed  by  the 
teachers  to  the  children  by  January  10  and  returned  to  them  before  January  18. 

"5.  The  children  will  be  told  to  follow  carefully  the  instructions  printed  on 
the  envelope,  and  enter  the  names  on  the  cards. 

They  will  hand  over  the  money  with  the  envelope,  and  subsequently  return 
the  unsold  cards  to  their  teachers.  The  latter  in  their  turn  will  hand  over  the 
whole  to  the  secretary  treasurer  of  the  section,  who  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  his  list  of  members  up  to  date,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  future 
subscriptions. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  V.  i,  n°  12,  p.  2 
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6.  This  year  (1921)  halt  the  amount  collected  by  these  means  will  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  respective  sections,  the  other  half  being  added  to  the 
results  of  the  national  collection  fixed  to  take  place  in  February. 

Excellent  results  are  expected  from  this  new  system  of  recruiting,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
which  should  procure  the  sections  a  large  number  of  annual  subscriptions. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Dr.  Farrand  on  European  con- 
ditions. —  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  who  visited 
Europe  this  summer  and  conferred  with 
Red  Cross  represent- 
atives in  Paris,  Gene- 
va and  London,  on 
his  return  to  Wash- 
ington has  issued  a 
statement  regarding 
conditions  in  Europe, 
from  which  the 
followingare  extracts: 

"  Economic      re- 


construction ",  says 
Dr.  Farrand,  "is  pro- 
ceeding slowly,  but 
is  evident  when  com- 
pared with  the  con- 
ditions which  imme- 
diately followed  the 
armistice  in  1918.  In 
general,  food  supply 
is  improving  and  is 
no  longer  the  over- 
whelming problem  it 
was  a  year  ago.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that 
in  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria the  coming  winter 
will  find  a  marked 
shortage,  and  wide- 
spread suffering  is 
certain." 

"  General  relief  must  be  continued 
in  these  countries.  There  is,  however, 
one  problem  that  overshadows  all 
others  and  which  the  world  must 
be  brought  to  realise.  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  children  of  Europe. 
Red  Cross  estimates,  which  are 
necessarily  uncertain,  but  extremely 
conservative,  indicate  at  least  eleven 
million  children  in  Europe,  fatherless 
from  war  and  who  face  the  next  few 
years  without  hope  of  adequate  care, 
unless  outside  assistance  is  given. 

"To  illustrate  conditions,  the  Red 
Cross  estimates  that  Poland  has  at  least 


I/  in  all  the  world  there 
is  an  organisation  more 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
doing  good  universally 
and  doing  nothing  else  at 
any  time  or  any  place,  I 
don't  know  what  it  may  be. 
It  would  be  peculiarly  a 
misjortune  if  the  Red 
Cross  with  its  magnificent 
organisation  and  splendid 
purpose  of  useful  achiev- 
ment  should  lose  any 
measure  of  its  efficiency 
because  the  special  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  war 
time  has  ceased. 

Warren  G.  HARDING, 

President  Elect, 
U.  S.  of  America. 


five  hundred  thousand  orphans,  most 
of  whom  know  no  homes  but  camps 
for  destitute  refugees.  In  Czecho-Slova- 
kia,  Austria  and  Hungary  are  one  mil  lion 
war  orphans.  Recently  some  five  thou- 
sand of  these  were 
found  neglected  and 
wandering  like  ani- 
mals in  the  Ruthenian 
mountains.  In  Jugo- 
slavia are  probably 
half  a  million.  Some 
have  been  found  liv- 
ing in  devastated  vil- 
lages from  which  all 
the  adults  have  fled." 
"Another  all  im- 
portant problem  is 
that  of  preventable 
disease.  In  this  field 
particular  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on 
typhus,  which  is  rela- 
tively easily  handled, 
and,  with  proper 
authority  and  re- 
sources, can  be  wiped 
out  in  any  district  or 
country.  Definite 
plans  have  been  laid 
by  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies, 
in  co-operation  with 
^^^  the  League  of  Nations 

and  the  Polish  Go- 
vernment, to  deal  with  that  disease  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  and  spring.  The 
American  Red  Cross  will  expect  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  work,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, which  has  called  upon  the  Red 
Cross  of  the  world  for  aid. " 

"It  is  evident",  said  Dr.  Farrand  in 
conclusion,  "that  the  American  Red 
Cross  cannot  at  this  time  withdraw  from 
Europe  as  it  had  expected,  but  must 
remain  to  help  save  the  children  and 
fight  disease  to  whatever  extent  the 
resources  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
American  people  make  this  possible. "" 


Nursing  activities.  -  To  meet  a  growing  demand  for  public  health 
nurses,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  extended  its  nursing  service,  until  now 
more  than  36,ooo  nurses  are  on  its  rolls. 

Numerous  scholarships  have  also  been  created  in  order  to  perfect  the  technical 
training  of  public  health  nurses. 

Disaster  Relief  Work.  --  Thirty  thousand  victims  of  disaster  were  aided 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  the  American  R.  C.,  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
$900,000  in  cash  and  supplies.  Disaster  Relief  work  included  the  organisation 
of  3o  temporary  hospitals,  over  20  motor  corps  and  7  special  relief  trains,  and 
the  sending  out  of  no  special  representatives  and  nurses  to  supplement  the  aid 
given  by  local  Red  Cross  workers. 

In  these  disasters,  which  were  j3  in  number,  —  including  19  tornadoes  and 
cyclones,  2  hurricanes,  2  cloud  bursts,  i  hail  storm,  2  earthquakes,  i  landslide,  i5 
fires,  i  explosion,  9  floods,  10  shipwrecks,  i  train  wreck,  4  riots,  i  motor 
accident  and  2  droughts, —  85o  people  were  killed,  i5oo  injured  and  about  i3,ooo 
rendered  homeless.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  is  estimated  at 
$  8 5, 000,000. 

As  an  example  of  Disaster  Relief  work  may  be  cited  the  aid  given  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  on  the  occasion  of  the  explosion  which  occurred  in  Wall 
Street,  in  front  of  the  Morgan  Bank,  New  York,  on  September  16,  1920, 
making  in  a  large  number  of  victims.  The  Red  Cross  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  accident  by  the  police  and  promptly  organised  assistance.  Experienced 
personnel,  composed  of  doctors  and  nurses,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster.  On  this  occasion  the  Red  Cross  supplied  several  hospitals  with 
supplementary  nurses  and  hospital  material,  the  wounded  conveyed  to  the 
hospitals  being  so  numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  them  in  reception 
rooms  and  corridors.  An  information  service  in  the  hospitals  was  also  organised 
by  the  Red  Cross,  which  obtained  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  injured  and 
informed  their  relatives  by  telephone  or  Red  Cross  messengers.  In  addition,  an 
information  bureau  was  established  at  Red  Cross  headquarters  and  was  kept 
open  all  night.  Of  the  many  services  rendered  by  the  Red  Cross,  none  has  been 
more  appreciated  or  more  warmly  praised,  both  by  the  public  and  by  the  police. 

The  largest  and  most  destructive  disaster  of  the  year  occurred  at  Corpus 
Christ!,  Tex.,  in  Sept.  1919.  Approximately  400  were  killed  and  4000  made  homeless. 
The  Red  Cross  division  director  with  a  staff  of  35  assistants  administered  a  fund 
of  $  400,000,  giving  aid  to  36oo  families  and  four  towns  and  rural  districts  and 
sufncientf.suppliesjo  each  family  to  enable  it  to  stand  on  its  feet.. 

International  Relief.  —  In  order  to  assist  the  populations  of  regions  devastated 
by  the  last  earthquake  in  Italy,  the  American  Red  Cross  presented  the  Italian  Red 
Cross  with  the  following:  5oo  beds,  i5,ooo  blankets,  1,000  mattresses,  2,000 
pillow  cases,  1,000  pillows,  1,000  bed  sacks,  10,000  pyjamas,  1 5,000  sweaters, 
i5,ooo  pairs  of  socks,  i5,ooo  pairs  of  stockings,  5,ooo  pieces  underclothing,  2000 
pieces  outerclothing,  25,ooo  towels,  2,5oo  muffiers,  1,000  garments  for  hospital 
use,  kitchen  utensils  for  1,000  people,  5o  tents  (for  y5  persons  each).  The  total 
evaluation  of  the  foregoing  supplies  is  slightly  over  Frs.  2,000,000. 

Accident  Prevention  taught  in  American  Schools.  —  The  study  of 
Accident  Prevention  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
twenty-nine  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  of  the  United  States. 
Conclusive  results  have  been  obtained  by  this  so-called  "safety  instruction",  as 
for  example  a  reduction  of  90  %  m  tne  number  of  avoidable  accidents  in  the 
Leigh  Valley  (Perm.)  industries.  Several  States  have  appointed  committees  with 
a  view  to  rendering  "safety  instruction"  obligatory  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  habits  of  caution 
should  be  instilled,  and  the  theory  of  safety  taught,  in  order  later  on  to  protect 
the  children  from  the  dangers  inherent  to  certain  industries. 

American  Red  Cross  Budget  for  Next  Year.  -  Appropriations  of 
$  48,200,000  have  been  made  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  i,  1921.  These  figures  are  $  21,000,000  below  those  of  1919-20,  in 
which  $  69,400,000  were  spent. 
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According  to  the  programme  of  the  AmericanJRed  Cross,  $  3i,5oo,ooo  will 
be  devoted  for  relief  in  foreign  lands,  including  $  11,000,000  in  purchased 
supplies  on  hand  and  not  distributed. 

Appropriations  for  domestic  activities  amount  to  $  16,700,000,  the  largest 
item  being  $  7,800,000  for  civilian  relief  work.  A  sum  of  $  4,200,000  is  being 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  health  and  prevention  of  disease  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Local  expenditures  of  the  3oo  or  more  Chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  above  appropriation,  are  estimated  to  cost  this  vear 
$  1,800,000, — half  a  million  less  than  last  year. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  League  on  behalf  of  the 
epidemic  campaign  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League,  in 
a  letter  dated  October  16  that  it  is  prepared  to  advance  a  sum  of 
about  3o,ooo  crowns  from  its  own  funds.  The  cooperation  of  Sweden 
will  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a)  The    provisional    establishment   of  a    co-operative  plan   of 
campaign  against  epidemics  in  the  states  bordering  Russia ; 

b)  This  plan  must  be  approved  by  a  sufficient  number  of  powers 
(or  by  their  national  societies)  qualified  to  participate  in  the  afore- 
mentioned campaigns.  The  co-operation  of  such  powers  or  of  their 
national  societies  must  be  guaranteed  ; 

c)  The  co-operation  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  may  take  the  form 
of  a  Swedish  medical  mission,  the  field  of  action  of  which  will  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  sanitary  interests  of  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  Red  Cross  reserves  the  right  to  recall  the  mission  in 
case  of  necessity. 

Subject  to  these  conditions,  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  declares  its 
readiness  to  contribute  funds,  personnel  and  material  towards  the 
important  undertaking  projected,  in  co-operation  with  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Swedish  Red  Cross  adds  that  the  Central  Committee  has  voted 
the  appropriation  for  the  same  purpose  of  170,000  crowns  on  the 
million  voted  by  the  Diet  in  favour  of  the  international  humani- 
tarian work  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross. 


The  Committee  of  Punta  Arenas,  of  the  Chilian  Red  Cross,  in 
reply  to  the  appeal  sent  out  by  the  League,  has  generously  placed 
a  sum  of  £  200  at  the  latter's  disposal  to  be  used  in  the  campaign 
against  epidemics  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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A  sum  of  £  2,000,  which  was  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  in  Vienna,  has  recently  been  handed  over  to  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  by  that  society  for  purposes  of  child 
welfare  in  that  city.  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
General  of  the  League,  M.  Andre  Pallain,  who  undertook  a  mission 
of  enquiry  to  Vienna,  and  after  consultation  with  Sir  Walter 
Fletcher  of  the  Medical  Research  Council,  London,  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  League,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  to  devote  this  sum  to  a  children's  hospital  in  Vienna, 
where  the  Medical  Research  Council  of  Great  Britain  is  conducting 
an  investigation  into  the  benefits  of  accessory  food  factors,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  rickets. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  .Societies  has  provisionally  recalled 
its  mission  to  Poland.  The  following  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  dated 
October  17,  addressed  by  General  HALLER,  Chairman  of  the  Po'ish 
Red  Cross,  to  Mr  Albert  BOYDEN,  Commissioner  of  the  League  in 
Poland  : 

"  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  convey  to  General 
HENDERSON,  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
my  warmest  thanks  for  his  valuable  co-operation  with  the  Polish 
Red  Cross  through  the  League  Commission  to  Poland.  The  latter 
was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  the  Polish  Red 
Cross;  the  national  society  at  that  time  numbered  hardly  100,000 
members  and  had  undertaken  to  assist  an  army  of  half  a  million 
and  a  population  much  tried  by  a  war  which  had  lasted  several 
years  and  during  which  the  country  had  been  visited  by  famine 
and  epidemics. 

"  The  devoted  assistance  rendered  by  the  League  Commission 
and  our  common  efforts  have  produced  remarkable  results.  The 
Polish  Red  Cross  now  counts  over  a  million  members,  surely  a 
conclusive  proof  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  close  and  whole- 
hearted co-operation. " 

The  Russian  children  recently  brought  to  Europe  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  a  list  of  whose  nsmes  was  published  by  the  League, 
have  arrived  at  Halila,  Finland,  where  they  have  been  hospitalised 
in  a  well-known  sanatorium  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Colonel 
Ryan,  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  in  the  Baltic  countries, 
reports  that  the  health  of  the  children  and  of  the  personnel  is 
excellent.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time  and  to  expedite  researches, 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  requests  persons  interested  to 
apply  henceforth  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Riga,  Latvia. 

Sir  David  Henderson,  Director  General  of  the  League,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  G.  P.  Centanini,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Publicity  and  Publication,  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Italian  Red 
Cross. 
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Senator  G.  Ciraolo,  President  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  with 
whom  were  the  Duchess  Cito  di  Torrecusa,  Vice-Inspector  General 
of  Voluntary  Nurses  of  the  Italian  R.  C.,  Professor  Baduel,  Director 
General  of  the  Italian  R.  C.,  Count  G.  Vinci  Gigliucci,  General 
Delegate  for  Switzerland  of  the  Italian  R.  C.,  and  Colonel  Bartlett, 
Commissioner  for  Italy  of  the  American  R.  C.,  showed  Sir  David 
Henderson  some  of  the  recent  activities  of  the  Italian  R.  C.  as  well 
as  the  regions  which  suffered  most  from  the  recent  earthquake. 
In  this  number  of  the  Bulletin,  under  the  heading  of  «  General 
News»,  will  be  found  particulars  regarding  apart  of  the  remarkable 
wTork  accomplished  by  the  Italian  R.  C. 


The  Third  Session  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
DECENNIAL  REVISION  OF  THE  NOSOLOGIC  NOMENCLATURE  took  place 
at  Paris  October  u  —  14  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
fourty-two  countries,  including  also  those  of  Central  Europe.  The 
meeting  had  been  called  by  the  French  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
which  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  preparing  the  meeting, 
tion.  According  to  the  convention  signed,  the  new  classification  of 
causes  of  death  will  be  introduced  from  January,  1921,  in  practically 
the  entire  civilised  world.  The  League  was  represented  by  Mr.  Knud 
Stouman,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Vital  Statistics. 


The  Medical   Department  of  the   League  has    created  a    new 
section  entitled  Department  of  Popular  Health  Instruction. 


The  Bulletin  has  announced  1  the  creation  of  scholarships  for  the 
training  of  Public  Health  Nurses.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
students  who  are  taking  the  international  course  of  Public  Health 
which  opened  the  beginning  of  last  month  at  King's  College  for 
Women,  University  of  London  : 

Belgium  :   Cecile    Mechelynck.  —    Canada   :    Jane    Elizabeth 
Browne.  —  C^eco-Slovakia  :  Anna  Nemcova.  —  France  :  Jeanne- 
Marguerite  Mariau.  —  Great  Britain  :  Marjorie  Mayson  Beeton.- 
Italy :  Lina  Molinari.  —  Greece  :  Athina  Jean  Messolora.  —  Peru  : 
Maria  Albertina  Vega.  —  Poland  :  Marie  Concetta  Chludzinska.  - 
Portugal  :  Dora  Violet  Westwood.  —  Roumania  :  Maria  Notariu. 
—  Russia  :  Helen  M.  Hiriakoff.  —  Serbia  :  Theophanie  T.  Body. 
-  Sweden:  Elsa  Elizabeth  Andersson. —  Switzerland:  ErikaAnna 
Michel.  —  United  States  of  America  :  Dorothy  M.  Ledyard.  — 
Venezuela  :  Vestalia  de  Manrique. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  i,  n°  10,  p.  n  and  n°  12,  p.  22. 
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Professor  W.  E.  RAPPARD,  who  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
Section  of  Mandates  in  the  League  of  Nations,  has  resigned  the 
post  of  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  rendered  eminent  services  for  over  fifteen 
months. 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  BIGGS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Health  Com- 
missioner  of  New  York  State  and  Professor  of  Medicine  at  New 
York  University,  who  had  temporarily  assumed  the  duties  of 
General  Medical  Director  of  the  League,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  resume  his  duties. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Prof.  RAPPARD,  and  pending  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  Mrs.  Cicely  C.  GROVE,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General,,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Secretariat  General  of  the 
League. 

Col.  F.  F.  LONGLEY  chief  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation  of 
the  League,  has  been  appointed  Acting  General  Medical  Director, 
following  the  departure  of  Dr.  Biggs. 


Lieut.  Col.  A.  H.  HAPGOOD,  p. S.O,  M.B.,  B.C.,  D.P.H.,  has 
been  appointed  to  be  Medical  Director  in  charge  of  the  League's 
Child  Welfare  work  in  Roumania.  Dr.  Hapgood  has  held  appoint- 
ments at  the  London  Hospital  and  the  Children's  Hospital,  Chelsea. 
He  served  at  the  front  throughout  the  war,  and  since  has  worked 
in  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Borough  of  Battersea, 
London  *. 

1  Child  welfare  work  in  Roumania,  started  in  October  1919  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  grew 
rapidly. When  the  American  R.C.  intimited  that  their  plans  would  not  allow  of  the  continuance  of 
the  work,  Lady  Muriel  Paget,  in  agreement  with  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  concluded  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  and  develop  th:  work.  Through  the  agency  of  Lady  Muriel 
Paget  funds  have  been  provided  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  has  been  placed  under  thi  direction 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Queen  of  Rouminia  giving  her  active  support  and  every 
possible  assistance. 

When  the  work  was  handed  over  to  the  League  there  were  8  child  welfare  centres  in  operation, 
three  of  which  were  at  Bucharest.  Stimulated  by  this  example  and  the  good  results  obtained,  a  ninth 
centre  was  opened  by  the  Roumanians  some  months  ago  and  operated  independently. 

Lieut.  Col.  Hapgood  will  be  in  charge  of  a  unit  of  five  nurses  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Comyn  and  of  eight  welfare  stations.  This  nursing  unit  was  sent  by  the  League  to  Roumania  and 
took  over  the  work  last  September. 

The  method  of  work  of  the  unit  has  been  as  follows.  Whenever  the  need  and  opportunity  for 
child  welfare  work  arose,  a  nurse  was  sent  to  the  locality  in  question  and  organised  a  local 
committee.  In  collaboration  with  this  committee,  the  nurse  found  suitable  quarters  for  the  centre 
and  enlisted  the  help  of  local  doctors.  She  then  operated  the  centre  until  the  local  committees 
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MISSION. 

IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Prior  to  the  organised  co-operation  for  child  welfare  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  Lady  Muriel  Paget's  Mission  to  Slovakia  and  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red 
Cross,  Dr.  W .  O.  Pitt,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  in  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  accompanied  Lady  Muriel  to  Czecho-Slovakia  last  summer, 
visiting  the  principal  centres  where  the  Paget  mission  is  doing  relief  work.  The 
mission  consists  of  a  committee  formed  by  Lady  Muriel  Paget  and  established  in 
London,  having  for  its  object  relief  work  in  countries  especially  affected  by  the  war. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  mission  are  in  Caca,  a  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Slovakia.  The  following  summarised  account  is  taken  from  Dr.  Pitt's 
report  of  his  tour  through  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  : 

Rakova,  a  village  a  few  miles  out  of  Caca,  where  the  Paget  Mission  has  its 
headquarters,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  villages  throughout  the  country, 
The  cottages  are  usually  of  wood,  sometimes  of  stone  and  mud  with  wooden  or 
thatched  roofs.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  chimney,  and  in  the  poorer  cottages 
the  windows  are  made  so  as  never  to  open.  The  interior  consists  of  one,  or  at  the 
most,  .two  rooms,  containing  a  rough  table,  a  bench  and  a  bed,  the  latter  resembling 
a  wooden  box  frame.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  one  bed  in  any  of  the  cottages, 
although  some  of  the  latter  accommodate  from  3  to  4  and  up  to  6  or  8  people. 
About  a  quarter  of  the  room's  space  is  occupied  by  a  stove.  In  this  village  we 
saw  children  and  adults  with  goitre,  as  well  as  several  idiots  and  dwarfs. 

There  is  much  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  children  of  Slovakia  and  the 
number  of  deaths  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  sickness.  It  is  certain  that  many 
deaths  and  permanent  deficiencies  (idiocy,  etc.)  are  due  to  under-nourishment, 
ignorance  of  hygiene  and  unfavourable  domestic  conditions. 

The  great  scarcity  of  doctors  in  this  country  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  village  of  Turzovka,  near  Zilina,  there  is  only  one  doctor  for  a  country  and 
mountain  area  containing  50,000  people.  At  Kornea,  a  district  with  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  we  learnt  that  there  had  been  200  deaths  from  starvation  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Paget  Mission,  but  that  since  its  advent  and  the  distribution  of  food, 
no  death  from  this  cause  had  occurred.  At  Solov,  one  of  the  few  Hussite  villages 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  were  greeted  by  the  pastor  who,  though  uncomplain- 
ing, was  obviously  suffering  from  the  effects  of  under-nourishment  as  were  the 
other  inhabitants. 

With  regard  to  the  child  welfare  activities  which  the  League  hopes  to  develop 
with  Lady  Paget's  support  and  the  co-operation  of  the  C.  S.  Red  Cross,  it  was 
decided  that  the  town  of  Zilina  should  be  chosen  as  a  centre  for  the  work.  For 
Zilina  itself,  one  of  the  biggest  towns  in  Slovakia,  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  with  a  total  population  of  800,000  souls,  there  is  no  hospital  provision;  the 
villages  round  Zilina  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  country  and  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  doctors. 


were  sufficiently  experienced  to  take  over  the  work  and  feminine   personnel  had  been  trained  to 

replace  the  nurse. 

The  work  of  the  eight   Child  Welfare  Centres  has  consisted  of  : 
(i)  Home  visiting  with  instruction  in  home  and  infant  hygiene  and  district  nursing. 
(z(  Consultations  for  mothers. 
Infant  mortality  is  very  high  in  Roumania  and   the  work  already  accomplished  has  met  with 

marked  success.     Reports  show  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  anxious  to  learn   about  infant 

hygiene  and  that  committees  are  easily  formed  and  eager  to  make  their  centres  successful. 
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The  C.  S.  Red  Cross  has  decided  to  purchase  the  house  and  estate  of  Mr.  Jan 
Kubelik,  the  celebrated  violinist,  on  the  condition  that  with  funds  provided  by  Lidy 
Muriel  Paget,  it  should  be  organised  and  run  for  one  year  by  the  League  of  Keel 
Cross  Societies,  as  a  child  welfare  centre.  The  gift  of  two  motor  ambulances,  pre- 
sented to  the  League  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
and  will  enable  the  outlying  districts  to  be  reached. 

At  Uzhorod  the  «Zupanat»  doctor,  who  corresponds  to  a  health  commissioner, 
informed  us  among  other  things  that  the  health  of  children  under  two  years  in  this 
country  is  usually  better  than  during  the  succeeding  period  of  5  years,  that  tu- 
berculosis levies  a  very  heavy  toll  on  the  population  (588  deaths  out  of  a  population 
of  105,000,  pre-war  estimate),  that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  progress, 
and  that  goitre  was  prevalent,  especially  in  certain  valleys. 

At  Prague,  on  Miss  Masaryk's  invitation,  I  was  shown  the  work  for  children 
carried  on  in  that  city.  We  first  visited  the  Maternity  Hospital,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  old-fashioned  building,  inadequate  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
city,  whose  population  is  now  estimated  at  1,000,000,  very  good  work  is  being 
done.  We  next  visited  the  only  child  clinic  in  Prague,  which  is  located  in  one  of 
the  schools.  Its  work,  confined  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  car  red 
on  in  a  modest,  but  efficient  manner,  a  woman  doctor  and  nurses  being  in  attendance. 
Careful  records  are  kept  and  we  were  interested  to  learn  that  out  of  a  total  of  900 
babies  who  had  been  cared  for  in  this  clinic  only  5  were  not  breast-fed, —  a 
remarkable  figure  compared  with  that  of  many  other  countries. 


ITEMS. 

Dr.  Jules  BORDET,  Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  in  Brussels,  and  member 
of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  has  been  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize  for  1919  by  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  in  recognition  of  his 
research  work  and  scientific  discoveries. 


Professor  GUNN  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  is  proceeding  to  Czecho- 
slovakia to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Health  Ministry  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  passed  through  Geneva  and  visited  the  Headquarters  of  the 
League.  Professor  GUNN  declared  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  assist  the  League 
in  the  fight  against  epidemics  and  the  work  undertaken  on  behalf  of  child 
welfare. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  recently  published  a  report  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Council,  which  took  place  last  March  in  Geneva.  This 
volume  (large  quarto  of  879  pages)  contains  the  minutes  of  committee  and  public 
meetings,  the  text  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  public  meeting  on 
March  7,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Council,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Medical  Council  which  met  in  Geneva  last  July. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOMENCLATURE  OF  DISEASES. 


VITAL  statistics  indicate  the  health  of  nations  in  a  similar  way 
as  the  pulse  rate  responds  to  any  change  in  health  of  the 
individual ;  it  furnishes  a  valuable  guide  to  health  officers  and 
anyone  else  watching  sanitary  conditions.  More  attention  has 
been  paid  to  public  health  problems  and  therefore  to  vital  statistics 
during  recent  years  than  ever  before  has  been  the  case.  While  the 
international  character  of  the  menace  of  disease  has  been  generally 
recognised,  the  need  of  international  comparability  in  vital  statistics 
has  become  indispensable. 

If  statistics  are  to  be  truly  comparable  they  must  be  gathered 
according  to  standard  rules  and  must  be  compiled  according  to  one 
internationally  adopted  classification.  This  fact  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  more  far-sighted  statisticians  for  a  long  time,  but  public 
interest  has  been  slow  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  question. 
As  early  as  in  1889  Dr.  William  Farr,  the  first  English  Registrar 
General  wrote  :  "The  nomenclature  is  of  as  much  importance  in 
this  department  of  inquiry  (vital  statistics),  as  weights  and 
measures  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  should  be  settled  without 
delay." 

Various  nomenclatures  of  causes  of  death  have  been  in  use 
since  then,  but  the  most  important  and  the  one  which  has  gradually 
developed  into  a  truly  international  classification,  was  first 
conceived  by  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  then  Director  of  Statistics  for 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  plans  of  Dr.  Bertillon  were  recommended  by 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  its  session  i885  and  i8g3, 
and  finally  in  1900  the  First  International  Commission  for  Revision 
of  the  Nosologic  Nomenclature  met  at  Paris  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  French  government.  A  convention  was  signed  by  the  delegates 
of  thirty  governments  and  the  important  stipulation  was  made  that 
the  commission  should  meet  every  ten  years  in  order  to  renew  the 
agreement  and  to  introduce  the  changes  necessitated  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  by  the  development  of  social  life. 

A  revision  was  made  in  1909  and  this  year  the  French 
government  upon  the  demand  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
invited  all  countries  to  send  delegates  to  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Commission.  This  new  conference  took  place  at  Paris  from 
October  11  to  14  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  forty-two 
nations,  or  practically  the  entire  civilised  world. 

Never  before  has  a  medico-statistical  congress  gathered  together 
an  assembly  so  truly  international  as  this  meeting,  where  for  the 
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first  time  after  the  war  the  enemies  of  two  years  ago  assembled  for 
peaceful  discussion  of  scientific  problems.  The  session  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Breton,  the  French  Minister  of  Health  and  a  lively  discussion 
proved  that  vital  statistics  are  now  considered  with  much  deeper 
interest  throughout  the  world  than  ever  before.  Important  changes 
were  made,  particularly  in  the  classification  of  epidemic  diseases, 
of  diseases  due  to  nutrimental  disturbances  and  of  tuberculosis. 

The  new  international  nomenclature  of  causes  of  death  will  be 
adopted  from  January,  1921,  in  practically  all  countries  of  the 
world.  The  full  text  can  ba  had  by  writing  to  Dr.  Bertillon 
(26  avenue  Marceau,  Paris)  or  to  the  Department  of  Vital  Statistics, 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  There  are,  however,  other  important 
points  yet  to  be  discussed  before  vital  statistics  are  truly  standard- 
ised for  the  whole  world  ;  notably  the  registration  methods  and  the 
inquiries  into  ill-defined  causes  of  death.  The  success  of  this 
congress  justifies  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  also 
the  remaining  problems  may  be  successfully  solved.  The  League  cf 
Red  Cross  Societies  will  contribute  towards  this  work  according  to 
its  means,  considering  it  an  important  link  in  the  general  crusade 
against  disease  and  needless  suffering. 

Another  important  function  of  the  congress  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Millerand,  the  President  of  France,  who  had 
kindly  invited  members  of  the  bureau  of  the  commission  to  the 
Elysee  :  "The  importance  of  this  congress  lies  not  merely  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  signed,  but  even  more  so  in  the  fact  that 
scientists  from  all  nations  of  the  world  have  met,  exchanged 
views,  and  learned  to  know  each  other." 


RED  CROSS  WORK  IN  THE  PRISONS. 

By  Dr.  Georges  Lodygenski. 


The  question  of  Red  Cross  work  in  the  prisons  is  of  the  utmost 
interest.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  history  of  prisons  or  dwell  on 
the  methods  employed  by  the  various  countries  to  protect  society 
from  those  of  its  members  it  considers  dangerous  or  harmful.  It  is, 
however,  indisputable  that,  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  prisoners, 
in  addition  to  being  deprived  of  their  liberty  (in  itself  a  great 
affliction)  are  always  subjected  to  injustifiable  physical  and  moral 
sufferings.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  sufferings  endured  by 
convicts  toiling  in  mines  and  by  the  inmates  of  prisons  in  certain 
countries,  which  are  almost  as  terrible  as  the  tortures  of  the 
middle  ages. 
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Much  has  been  written  in  all  countries  concerning  the  fate  of 
prisoners;  the  apparent  interest,  however,  aroused  by  this  question 
has  never  been  strong  enough  to  lead  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
problem,  with  the  object  of  finding  a  solution  which  would  be 
both  more  practical  and  more  becoming  to  humanity.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  juridical  aspect  of  the  question ;  nevertheless 
it  would  appear  impossible  that  the  Red  Cross,  having  proclaimed 
its  intention  of  devoting  its  peace  time  activities  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  should  overlook  the  prison,  the  home  of  crime,  despair, 
and  infinite  suffering. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  initiation  of  this  work 
should  present  no  difficulties.  The  national  societies  might  ask 
their  governments  to  put  them  in  charge  of  prison  hospitals,  which 
they  could  then  staff  with  specially  qualified  nurses,  who,  in 
addition  to  material  assistance,  \vould  introduce  an  element  of 
human  sympathy  and  mercy. 

By  assuming  the  administration  of  these  hospitals  and  employ- 
ing carefully  selected  and  specially  qualified  personnel,  the  Red 
Cross  would  accomplish  much  of  the  necessary  work  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  creating  the  basis  for  a  close  study  of  the  problem 
\vhich  could  later  be  developed  for  the  good  of  humanity.  These 
new  peace  time  activities  would,  moreover,  necessitate  no  additional 
expenditure.  It  would  merely  be  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties to  obtain  appropriation  of  the  usual  government  credits  for 
maintenance  of  prison  hospitals. 

If  we  remember  that  in  each  town  there  is  at  least  one  well- 
filled  prison,  if  not  several,  that  in  penal  camps  and  mines  in  the 
colonies,  thousands  of  convicts  are  in  need  of  human  aid,  and. 
finally,  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  women  and  children  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
the  scope  and  importance  of  this  work  will  be  realised. 

It  should  be  added  that  conditions  in  each  country  are  widely 
different;  that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  nationality,  sex 
and  age,  and  that  the  question  of  the  work  and  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, as  well  as  the  problem  of  preventive  hygiene,  requires  long 
and  careful  study. 

It  would  be  well  to  initiate  this  work  by  summoning  a  con- 
ference of  specially  qualified  persons,  such  as  eminent  lawyers, 
doctors  with  long  experience  in  prison  work,  etc. 

Without  doubt,  the  extension  of  Red  Cross  work  to  prisons 
would  be  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  populations  of  all  countries 
concerned. 


DURING  his 
recent  vi- 
sit to  the 
Italian  Red 
Cross,  Sir  David 
Henderson,  Di- 
rector General 
of  the  League, 
was  able  to  gain 
an  insight  into 
some  of  the  re- 
cent forms  of 
activity  under- 
taken by  this 
society,  which 
accomplished  a 
remarkable  task 
in  putting  into 
practice  the 
peace  time  pro- 
gramme of  the 
Red  Cross. 

First  of  all 
should  be  men- 
tioned the  assis- 
tance given  by 
the  Italian  Red 
Cross  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the 
earthquake  in 
Lunigiana  and 
Garfagnana.  It 
will  also  be  re- 
membered that 
the  society  ren- 
dered great  services  at  the  time  of  the 
Mugello  disaster . 

In  iheLnnigiana  district,  a  principal 
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At  the  sanatorium  of  Villa  Camerata. 
Senator  G.   Ciraolo,   chairman   of  the  I.  R. 


Sir  David  Henderson,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


first  aid  station 
was  established 
at  Fivizzanoand 
an  auxiliary  sta- 
tion at  Sassalbo. 
This  organisa- 
tion consisted  of 
2  ten  is  with  me- 
dical supplies,  3 
hospital  tents 
and  63  tents  for 
sheltering  the 
homeless;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  46 
tents  were  dis- 
tributed through 
the  surrounding 
country. 

Auxiliary  sta- 
tions were  also 
established  at 
Posara,  Monte 
Curte,  Monte 
Vallone,  Colle- 
gnano,  Soliera, 
etc. 

In  the  Gar- 
fagnana region, 
the  principal 
first  aid  station 
was  organised  at 
Villa  Colleman- 
dina,  which  had 
been  completely 
destroyed,  and 
auxiliary  stations  at  Chiozza,  S.  Pelle- 
grino,  Fosciano,  Castiglione,  Alliano 
and  Minucciano.  The  Italian  Red  Cross 


C,  and 


On  the  sunny  slopes  of  Fiesole. 
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sent  in  all  ig3  tents  of  the 
Red  Cross  type,  3  Indian 
tents,  116  Alpine  tents  and 
4  tents  for  medical  supplies. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  various 
branches  of  the  Red  Cross 
sent  clothing,  household  ar- 
ticles and  special  equipment. 

The  relief  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  extended  even  to  distant 
regions  completely  lacking  in 
means  of  communication.  Aid 
was  given  by  the  personnel 
of  the  Red  Cross  under  the 
direction  of  an  Army  doctor, 
and  by  voluntary  nurses,  both 
men  and  women,]  as  well  as 
by  boy  scouts. 

The  relief  work  undertaken 
by  the  Italian  R.  C.  on  the 
occasion  of  public  calamities 
does  not,  however,  prevent  it 
from  devoting  all  its  efforts 
towards  work  of  a  permanent 
character,  among  which  child 
welfare  occupies  a  prominent 
place. 

In  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  members  of 
the  League  visited  various 
institutions  which  had  been 
created  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Italian  R.  C.  or  had  been 


Soliera  :  tent  for  sheltering  homeless.  —  Minucciano  :  inhabitants  outside  their  shelter. 
Posara  :  among  the  ruins. 


Celebrating  mass  at  the  camp  of  Villa  Collemandina. 


placed  under  its  patronage.  Among  these  institutions,  intended  specially  for 
ailing  or  weakly  children,  should  be  mentioned  the  Maraini  Nursing  Home, 
founded  by  the  widow  af  Senator  Maraini,  which  is  situated  in  Rome  and  provides 
for  infants  who  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  and  are  nursed  by  unmarried 
mothers.  This  institution,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Valagussa, 

professor  of  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Rome, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  all 
the  most  modern  impro- 
ments,  can  be  considered 
as  a  model  institution  of 
its  kind. 

At  Rome,  there  is  also 
the  School  for  Puericiil- 
ture ,  founded  in  1911, 
which,  after  a  modest 
beginning,  took  up  its 
quarters  ,at  S.  Gregorio, 
under  the  patronage  of 
Donna  Chiaraviglio-Gio- 
litti.  This  school,  which 
is  admirably  situated,  con- 
sists of  several  pavillions, 
in  one  of  which  are  lodged 
six  boarders  chosen  among 
homeless  girls.  The  object 
of  the  school  is  to  teach 

women  of  every  walk  of  life  to  bring  up  healthy  children  and  to  look  after  those 
who  are  sick,  thus  completing  and  perfecting  the  primary  instruction  in  hygiene 
given  in  schools. 

In  this  institution,  as  in  the  Maraini  home,  the  infants  are  either  orphans 
or  nurslings  of  unmarried  mothers,  who,  together  with  their  children,  are 
taken  into  the  establishment,  where,  besides  benentting  by  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere, they  receive  a  monthly  allowance  of  40  lires.  In  this  way  the  school 
accomplishes  work  both  of  educational  and  of  social  value.  Day-boarders  are 
also  admitted  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses. 

The  school,  since  its  foundation,  has  organised  a  dispensary  for  infants,  home 
visiting  for  nursing  mothers  and  a  "  Little  Mothers  "  class  (instruction  given  in 
schools  to  girls  from  9  to  1 1  years  for  nursing  babies),  and  also  a  special  course 
for  nurses  holding  diplomas.  This  institution,  which  has  recently  been  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Laboratorio  di  Biologia  Umana  "  (Laboratory  of  Human 
Biology),  receives  moral  and  financial  support  from  the  Public  Health  Authorities, 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  the  Italian  R.  C.,  as  well  as  from  various  well-known  persons. 

For  children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  the  Italian  R.  C.  has  created  a 
permanent  prophylactic  colony  at  Fara  Sabina.  This  colony,  which  has  been 


Fivi^ano  :  Ital.  R.  C  camp. 


First  aid  camps  for  wounded  at  Villa  Collemandina. 
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open  since  July  i5  last,  has  accepted  as  the  basis  of  its  preventive  work  the  three 
following  scientific  principles  :  i"  tuberculosis,  even  when  it  declares  itself  later 
in  life,  has  been  contracted  during  childhood  ;  2°  it  is  more  important  to  protect 
the  potential  breeding  ground  against  the  bacillus  than  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  bacillus  itself;  3°  children  of  tuberculous  parents  inherit 
favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  bacillus, 
but  do  not  inherit  the 
disease  itself,  which  is 
nearly  always  due  to  later 
contagion.  As  the  children 
who  are  sent  to  the  colony 
are,  as  a  rule,  already 
contaminated,  it  is  the 
object  of  the 
fortifying  the 
to  render  the 
harmless. 

The  colony  is  situated 
in  healthy  surroundings 
on  high  ground  from 
which  a  view  of  the  Tiber 
valley  is  gained  and  even, 
in  clear  weather,  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  rooms  are 
large,  sunny  and  well- 
aired,  and  conform  strictly 
with  the  principles  of  modern  hygiene.  The  children,  who  number  about  100, 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve  years,  find  in  the  colony  all  that  they  need  for 
their  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development.  After  a  period  during,  which 
they  are  isolated  and  kept  under  observation,  the  children  are  divided  into 
groups  according  to  their  state  of  health  and  need  of  treatment.  Besides  an 
infirmary,  there  is  close  to  the  colony  a  villa,  almost  completed,  where  little  girls 
will  be  taken  in. 

As  regards  hygiene  and  therapeutics,  the  system  in  vigour  at  the  colony 
includes  : —  special  feeding,  open  air  life,  physical  exercise  with  periods  of  rest, 
strict  hygiene,  and  close  observation  of  every  case  and  all  that  affects  the  health 
of  children.  While  every  appearence  of  luxury  is  suppressed  in  the  colony,  the 
greatest  possible  liberty  is  granted  the  children  for  their  free  development,  and 
outside  intervention  is  only  applied  when  absolutely  necessary.  Informal  lectures 
on  puericulture  are  given  to  the  personnel  and  two  women  teachers  have  charge 
of  elementary  instruction  on  the  principles  of  open-air  schools.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
object  of  the  colony  to  become  a  veritable  school  of  puericulture  and  of  creating 
a  dispensary  for  school  children,  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  in  all  teaching 
establishmentsofthis  region  where  hygienicconditions  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

On  the  sunny  heights  of  Fiesole,  overlooking  Florence,  the  Italian  R.  C.  has 


Villa  Collemandina:  infirmary. 


Group  of  children  in  front  of  sanatorium  at  Villa  Camerata. 


organised  a  sanatorium  for  children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  in  the  Villa 
Camerata,  which  it  has  just  purchased.  This  colony,  which  is  to  be  a  permanent 
institution,  provides  for  100  children,  mostly  orphans  of  tuberculous  parents  : 
all  these  children  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  and  have  already  contracted  the 
disease.  A  matron  in  charge  and  several  graduate  nurses  of  the  Italian  R.  C. 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  children,  who,  under  the  guidance  ot 
experienced  teachers,  follow  the  usual  school  programme.  At  Villa  Camerata,  all 
the  children  live  in  the  open  air,  go  bare-foot  and  wear  the  very  lightest  of 
clothing,  taking  their  meals  and  their  lessons  in  the  park  which  surrounds  the 
building. 

For  the  Director  General  of  the  League  it  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  see  for  himself  the  important  progress  realised  by  the  Italian  R.  C.  in 
the  application  of  its  peace  programme.  The  representatives  of  the  League 
were  also  able  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  mutual  benefit  resulting  from  close 
relationship  between  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  League  and 
the  directors  of  the  national  Red  Cross  societies. 


In  the  dining  room. 
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BRITISH  GRANTS  FOR  WORLD  RELIEF. 


THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives  the  following  summary 
of  the  total  British  expenditure  on  reconstruction  and  relief 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  since  the  date  of  the  Armistice  : 

1)  Grants    and    loans    to    Belgium    for    relief    and 
reconstruction £  i5,283,ooo 

2)  First  relief  credit 12,600,000 

3)  Second  relief  credit 10,000,000 

4)  Repatriation  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  from  Siberia  i  ,400,000 

5)  Maintenance  of  Russian  refugees 400,000 

6)  Supply  of  foodstuffs  for  North  Russia   .....  2,190^000 

7)  Export  credits 2,000,000 

8)  Relief  of  Assyrian    and    Armenian   refugees    in 
Mesopotamia" 3,940,000 

9)  Relief  of  refugees  and  destitute  persons  in  Syria 

and  Palestine 676,000 

10)  Grant  to  League  of  Nations  tor  relief  of  typhus 

in  Poland     .    .    .    .    ; 5o,ooo 


MOVABLE   CHILD   WELFARE   CENTRE. 

INSTEAD  of  mothers,  having  to  bring  their  children  to  the 
1  Child  Welfare  Centre,  it  is  now  possible  for  the  latter  to  seek 
out  the  families  which  have  need  of  its  services.  This  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  an  innovation  due  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labour  which  has  devised  a 
species  of  travelling  automobile  dispensary,  known  as  the  "Child 
Welfare  Special". 

The  main  body  of  the  "Special"  is  fitted  up  as  a  consultation 
room  with  two  dressing-rooms,  and  congestion  is  avoided  by  having' 
the  entrance  at  one  end  of  the  truck  and  the  exit  at  the  other.  For 
cold  weather  thare  are  two  electric  heaters  and  an  oil  stove.  The 
"Special"  carries  with  it  exhibit  materials,  consisting  of  a  projection 
machine,  films,  stereopticon  slides,  pamphlets,  sheets,  blankets 
and  toys  for  the  children. 

The  staff  of  the  "Special"  consists  of  a  woman  physician, 
familiar  with  rural  conditions,  a  public  health  nurse,  an  advance 
agent  to  prepare  the  way  and  a  chauffeur.  Whenever  the  State 
Board  of  Health  requests  the  "Child  Welfare  Special",  which  is 
intended  for  work  in  rural  and  out  of  the  way  communities,  to 
visit  a  district,  its  agent  is  sent  in  advance  to  organise  local  com- 
mittees to  take  charge  of  the  work,  so  that  when  the  "Special" 
arrives  no  time  is  lost. 
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MEDICAL    CHRONICLE, 


THE  DANGER  OF  THE  RAT. 


THE  rat  carries  bubonic  plague.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  activity  which  classes  him  as  an  undesirable.  He  also 
spreads  trichinosis ,  certain  varieties  of  tape-worm ,  infectious 
jaundice  and  "  rat  bite  fever".  He  has  been  accused  of  causing 
attacks  of  food  poisoning,  and  of  transmitting  ring  worm  to  the 
horse.  He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  persistent  destroyers  of 
property  known  to  man  and  there  is  not  a  single  useful  task 
•which  he  performs  to  justify  his  existence. 

Search  back  into  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  age  known  in  which  man  has  not  warred 
against  the  rat.  Twenty  centuries  before  Christ,  the  cat,  which  is 
the  rat's  great  enemy,  was  a  domestic  animal  in  Egypt.  The  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  was  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  the  cat  was 
the  protector  of  the  grain  against  the  depredations  of  rodents.  The 
cat-goddess  Bast  was  a  powerful  deity,  and  temples  and  sacrifices 
were  consecrated  to  her  and  to  the  animal  which  she  represented. 
The  members  of  an  Egyptian  family  in  whose  house  a  cat  died 
were  required  to  shave  their  eyebrows;  and  anyone  who  killed  a 
cat  was  regarded  as  a  murderer,  and  was  put  to  death.  The  Book 
of  Samuel  mentions  the  propitiatory  offerings  which  were  ordered 
against  plague  as  "five  golden  images  of  the  emerods  (Hemorrhoids) 
and  five  golden  images  of  the  mice  (rats)  that  marred  the  land. 

Later  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  venerated  the  animals  which 
protected  them  against  rats.  They  had  martens  and  snakes  espe- 
cially trained  for  ratting  purposes.  The  Indian  mongoose  was  and  is 
greatly  appreciated  as  a  destroyer  of  rodents.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  cats. 

The  two  most  common  species  of  rat  are  the  brown  and  the 
black.  While  it  is  often  held  that  the  black  one  is  the  carrier  of 
plague,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  this  same  black  rat 
which  was  said  to  have  been  first  known  to  Europe,  and  that  it 
was  the  brown  one,  coming  in  from  Asia,  which  virtually  exter- 
minated it. 

"  Measuring  about  8  inches  in  length,"  says  Boelter  in  The 
Rat  Problem,  "not  including  the  tail,  which  is  usually  shorter 
than  the  body;  agile  and  strong,  able  to  run  fast,  jump  high,  swim 
long  distances  and  climb  almost  any  object,  using  its  tail  to  the 
utmost  advantage ;  with  a  fur  of  greyish-brown  color  eminently 
suited  to  their  stealthy  nocturnal  habits;  shy  singly,  but  savage, 
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fierce  and  blood-thirsty  in  numbers,  the  brown  rat  has,  aided  by 
an  incredible  fecundity,  within  two  centuries  overrun  the  world. 

"  Migrating,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  it  met  on  its  march  westward  the  black  rat. 
Then  ensued  a  fight  for  life  and  death,  which  already  has  ended 
in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  smaller  and  less  savage 
animal,  leaving  the  brown  r.at  the  undisputed  victor." 

It  was  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  the 
plague  first  invaded  Europe.  There  are  three  well-known  forms 
of  plague  :  the  bubonic,  the  most  common,  in  which  the  lymphatic 
glands  swell  into  large,  hard,  painful  tumours;  the  pneumonic, 
and  the  septicaemic,  caused  by  the  direct  entry  of  the  plague 
bacillus  into  the  blood.  The  latter  two  forms  are  almost  invariably 
fatal,  and  the  mortality  from  the  first  is  very  high.  Hemorrhages, 
causing  great  dark  spots  under  the  skin,  have  given  the  plague  its 
name  as  the  Black  Death. 

In  the  four  hundred  years  from  iioo  to  i5oo  there  were  at 
least  thirty  epidemics  of  plague  in  Europe.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  disease  was  said  to  have  killed  25, 000,000  of  Europe's 
io5,ooo,ooo  population.  In  i665  London  was  overwhelmed  with 
plague,  as  every  reader  of  Pepys  or  Evelyn  knows.  In  1720  Mar- 
seilles lost  86,000  people  from  the  plague;  in  1770 the  toll  in  Moscow 
was  80,000.  It  swept  back  and  forth  over  the  Balkans,  and  in  i8o3 
it  destroyed  i5o,ooo  lives  in  Constantinople,  returning  eleven  years 
later  to  claim  110,000  more  victims. 

While  it  was  noted  during  the  mediaeval  plagues  that  rats  often 
sickened  and  died  as  the  disease  was  beginning  to  gain  a  foothold, 
the  possibility  that  the  rat  carried  the  infection  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  considered. 

Attempts  to  exterminate  the  rat,  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  revived  when  the  browrn  rat 
began  its  invasion  of  Europe.  The  classical  example  of  rat  destruction 
on  a  large  scale  is  furnished  by  Denmark  where  a  civil  engineer 
named  Zuschlag,  of  Copenhagen,  called  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men to  the  enormous  economic  waste  occasioned  by  rats,  and  also 
insisted  upon  the  role  of  rats  in  spreading  plague  and  trichinosis. 
"  He  soon  succeeded  ",  said  an  article  in  the  London  Press,  "  in 
forming  a  society  which  had  a  membership  of  over  2,000  men  of 
standing  and  known  influence,  and  was  supported  by  every  health 
committee,  every  scientific  society,  every  bank,  and  every  shipping 
firm  and  insurance  company  in  Denmark."  In  1907,  due  to  Zu- 
schlag's  efforts,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Danish  Government  creating 
machinery  for  the  extermination  of  rats.  The  State  and  the  local 
authorities  cooperated  in  offering  bonuses  for  the  destruction  of 
rats.  During  the  first  year  more  than  1,000,000  of  the  rodents  were 
killed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rat  cannot  be  utilised 
commercially,  it  is  good  business  to  kill  him  off.  Every  householder 
is  familiar  with  the  minor  depredations  of  the  rodents.  The  men 
who  go  "  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "  and  those  who  have  occasion 
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to  stock,  large  amounts  of  raw  material  know  that  the  damage 
done  by  rats  is  serious.  Every  farmer  knows  that  rats  will  suck 
eggs,  kill  poultry  and  other  small  farm  animals,  eat  grain  and 
otherwise  cause  financial  loss.  Rats  will  gnaw  through  partitions, 
floors,  gas  and  water  pipes,  insulated  wires,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
anything  that  blocks  their  passage. 

The  extraordinary  migratory  qualities  of  the  rat  render  an 
isolated  attack  on  it  of  little  value.  Living  equally  well  under 
almost  any  surroundings,  able  to 'swim  and  climb  in  an  almost 
unbelievable  manner,  exceedingly  wary  of  traps,  shunning  poison 
after  it  has  once  observed  its  effects,  and  willing  to  fight  fiercely 
when  cornered,  the  rat  migrates  singly  or  in  bodies  when  the  attack 
on  it  at  last  becomes  too  determined.  It  is  said  that  "  in  the  autumn 
of  1772  rats  arrived  from  the  East  at  Astrakhan  in  such  great 
numbers  and  so  suddenly  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose 
them.  They  crossed  the  Volga  in  immense  troops..." 

The  second  barrier  in  ridding  the  world  of  rats  is  the  fact  that 
the  animals  are  so  extraordinarily  prolific.  The  brown  rat  produces 
several  litters  a  year;  and  it  is  said  that  within  nine  months  one 
pair  of  rats  will  produce  980  descendents. 

There  are  natural  enemies  of  rats,  of  course,  else  the  rodents 
would  soon  overrun  the  earth.  The  owl  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable, but  unfortunately  the  owl  is  often  destroyed  by  the  very 
people  whom  it  protects. 

"It  is  doubtless  from  their  ghostlike,  stealthy  flight,  coupled 
with  their  nocturnal  habits,  their  large,  glaring  eyes,  and  their 
weird  hootings  and  screechings,  that  these  birds  have  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  creatures  of  ill  omen",  says  Lydekker  in  his 
Royal  Natural  History.  "Because  of  an  unreasonable  animosity, 
owls  are  mercilessly  shot  down  both  by  the  gamekeeper  and  farmer, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  at  least  is  be- 
ginning to  see  the  error  of  his  ways". 

The  weasel,  the  pine  marten,  the  kestrel,  the  ferret  and  the 
mongoose  are  also  deadly  enemies  of  rats;  so  are  certain  varieties 
of  snakes.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  cat  and  the  rat  terrier  are 
by  far  the  most  useful ;  but  it  is  the  cat  which  haunts  the  alleys  and 
the  backyards  which  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  common  brown  rat,  in  addition  to  its  destructive  role. 
plays  a  part  in  the  spread  of  trichinosis,  but  here  it  is  the  chain 
of  rat-pig-man  which  allows  man  to  contract  the  disease  by  eating 
infected  pork.  The  flea,  which  is  the  direct  transmitter  of  the 
bubonic  plague  from  rat  to  man,  does  not  enter  into  the  trichinosis 
cycle.  In  cases  where  the  check  of  the  plague  is  sought,  destruction 
of  rat-fleas,  as  well  as  of  rats,  must  be  accomplished.  Thus,  the 
public  health  department  of  Colombo  in  1918  stopped  the  indis- 
criminate placing  of  poisoned  baits  because  of  the  dangerof  liberating 
infected  fleas  in  occupied  houses  (the  fleas,  of  course,  leave  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  erstwhile  hosts  just  as  the  rats  are  said  to 
desert  ships  which  are  unsafe). 


The  usual  methods  of  systematic  rat  destruction  are  poisoning, 
trapping,  and  hunting  with  dogs  and  ferrets.  Preventive  measures 
include  the  protection  of  all  food  supplies  in  ratproof  containers, 
the  destruction  of  refuse,  the  rat-proofing  of  building,  the  protection 
of  drains  and  sewers,  and  the  fumigation  of  ships.  San  Francisco, 
in  its  great  anti-rat  crusade  of  1907,  following  upon  the  discover}' 
of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  combined 
the  methods  of  extermination  and  exclusion  with  marked  success. 

A  recent  Japanese  method  of  dealing  with  rats  in  plague-infected 
areas  consisted  in  attempting  to  confine  all  rats  within  a  suspected 
territory  by  means  of  circumscribing  this  space  with  wire  netting 
extending  to  a  depth  of  1 8  inches  underground,  and  then  proceeding 
systematically  to  exterminate  the  rats.  This  drastic  measure,  how- 
ever, is  employed  only  in  cases  where  it  is  felt  that  the  escape  of  a 
single  plague-infested  rat  might  serve  to  start  a  new  epidemic. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  rat  will  ever  be  completely  exter- 
minated. He  is  too  universal,  too  prolific,  too  cunning,  for  that. 
What  can  be  done  is  to  bar  him  from  our  cities  and  our  ships,  from 
our  granaries  and  from  our  warehouses.  This  can  be  done  only 
with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  who  recognise  the  rat  no 
longer  as  a  picturesque  rodent,  but  as  a  real  enemy  of  mankind— 
as  real  a  one  as  the  bacilli  of  the  diseases  he  spreads. 

(Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Medical  Information.) 


MOBILE  EPIDEMIC  SECTION. 


A  temporary  mobile  epidemic  unit  has  been  created  by 
M.  Breton,  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Paris.  - 

In  tne  event  of  the  public  health  of  any  region  in  France  being 
threatened  by  communicable  disease,  this  unit  will  render  assistance, 
supplying  technical  personnel  and  sanitary  material.  In  this  manner 
it  would  support  the  local  medical  organisations  unable  to  cope 
with  exceptional  epidemic  conditions,  and  would,  if  necessary, 
coordinate  and  develop  their  efforts.  The  unit  possesses  the 
necessary  equipment  to  carry  out  bacteriological  investigations  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  and  to  exterminate  rats. 

The  unit  is  composed  as  follows: 

i  technical  advisory  instructor,  i  doctor  in  charge,  i  doctor 
bacteriologist,  i  trained  assistant,  i  sanitary  inspector,  i  senior 
public  health  nurse,  2  superintendents  of  disinfection,  i  laboratory 
attendant^  men  for  disinfection,  i  public  health  attendant  (man), 
2  unskilled  attendants. 
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THE  DANGER  FROM  LICE. 


In  view  of  its  general  interest,  the  Bulletin  reproduces  the  following  note 
by  the  Medical  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 

The  menace  of  typhus  is  great  or  small  in  any  community 
according  as  the  louse  population  of  that  community  is  great  or 
small.  Happily,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  London  has 
laboured  indefatigably  to  reduce  the  pest.  Last  year.  2,081.785 
children  were  examined.  Of  these,  469,396,  or  nearly  half  a  million 
(that  is  nearly  26  per  cent),  were  found  to  be  verminous.  The 
growth  of  the  danger  during  the  war  is  seen  from  the  numbers  of 
children  brought  to  the  cleansing  stations.  The  following  table  is 
important  :— 

Number  of  Children  brought  to  Cleansing  Stations. 

Years.  Children. 

1913-1916 45,711   (Average) 

1917 80,755 

1918 95,o33 

1919 io5,639 

There  are  now  25  cleansing  stations  in  London.  Last  year  nurses 
examined  666,178  children,  and  88,222  of  these  were  verminous. 
The  efforts  being  made  are  coping  with  the  problem,  but  Dr.  Hamer 
is  of  opinion  that  "the  recovery  from  the  set-back  due  to  the  war 
is  not  yet  complete".  Thanks  to  the  use  of  a  special  shampooing 
and  comb  the  hair  can  now  be  cleansed  without  cutting  it. 

Happily,  there  is  no  typhus  fever  in  London  at  present.  But 
with  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  cleansing  we  cannot 
regard  ourselves  as  safe.  If  infection  were  to  come  the  parasites  are 
ready  to  spread  it. 


DENTAL  HYGIENE. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  teeth  have  always  been  regarded  as  important 
f\  adjuncts  to  health,  it  is  within  the  last  decade  that  they  have 
assumed  a  much  greater  significance,  inasmuch  as  severe  anaemia, 
gastric  disturbances,  some  forms  of  rheumatism  and  of  heart 
disease,  and  many  obscure  physical  and  mental  disorders  have 
been  traced  to  defective  and  infected  teeth. 

The  importance  of  caring  for,  treating  and  preserving  the  first 
or  temporary  teeth  was  for  years  minimised  or  ignored  because 
they  were  so  soon  to  be  replaced  by  others  \vhich  would  be 
permanent.  The  temporary  teeth  begin  to  erupt  in  a  normal 
healthy  child  at  about  the  sixth  month,  and  unless  interfered  with 
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will  continue  to  erupt  at  regular  intervals  and  in  regular  order 
up  to  about  two  years.  Various  factors,  however,  such  as  prolonged 
and  severe  illness,  undernourishment  and  malnutrition  may  retard 
their  eruption,  and  influence  their  quality,  causing  them  to  be  ill- 
formed,  soft  and  chalk-like—conditions  favouring  early  breakdown. 

The  full  temporary  set  consists  of  twenty  teeth,  ten  in  each 
jaw,  forming  a  curve.  These  teeth  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
mastication  and  of  forming  a  mould  which  holds  the  jaw  in  shape 
to  receive  the  second  or  permanent  set.  The  shape  of  the  jaw  may 
be  influenced  also  by  other  factors.  Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
nasal  growths  and  malformation,  which  force  a  child  to  breathe 
through  the  mouth,  tend  to  change  the  shape  of  the  vault  and 
narrow  the  anterior  curve,  and  thumb-sucking  tends  to  force  the 
lower  teeth  backward  and  downward,  causing  a  receding  of  the 
chin  and  a  flattening  of  the  lower  frontal  curve.  Pacifiers  and  rubber 
nipples  when  kept  in  the  mouth  for  long  periods  may  also  produce 
the  same  result. 

As  the  child  approaches  the  fifth  year,  under  normal  conditions 
of  development,,  a  slight  spacing  of  the  teeth  takes  place,  a  provision 
of  nature  for  the  larger  incoming  teeth  of  the  permanent  set. 
At  about  the  sixth  year  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  be  lost.  If  these 
have  been  preserved  and  not  permitted  to  decay,  the  roots  are 
gradually  absorbed  and  the  teeth  drop  out  just  as  the  second  teeth 
are  about  to  erupt.  The  first  pair  of  permanent  teeth  to  erupt  are 
usually  the  lower  central  incisors,  appearing  at  about  the  sixth 
year.  These  for  the  most  part  erupt  properly,  but  if  the  curve  has 
been  narrowed  and  spacing  has  not  taken  place,  they  may  be  obliged 
to  come  in  turned  on  themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  early  extraction  of  the  first  teeth  v/ould 
interfere  with  the  regular  eruption  of  the  second  set,  for  each  tooth 
as  it  sets  normally  in  the  jaw7  makes  lateral  pressure  against  each 
approximating  tooth,  thus  assisting  in  the  proper  development  of 
the  jaw.  When  a  tooth  is  extracted  or  lost  before  its  time,  the 
adjacent  teeth  tend  to  move  forward  or  backward  as  the  case  may 
be,  thus  narrowing  the  space  required  by  the  incoming  tooth.  This 
means  that  the  new  teeth  must  come  in  irregular  line,  some  inside 
and  some  outside  of  the  line  of  the  first  teeth,  or  turned  part  way 
around  to  fit  the  narrowed  space.  This  may  also  result  in  a 
condition  commonly  termed  "impacted  teeth",  a  troublesome  and 
often  painful  condition  disclosed  by  the  X-rays. 

The  first  permanent  molars  or  grinders  erupt  at  about  six  years, 
just  back  of  the  premolars  of  the  temporary  set,  which  are  not 
usually  lost  until  about  the  ninth  and  eleventh  years.  Other 
permanent  molars  erupt  as  the  jaws  grow  and  develop,  and  make 
room  for  them.  The  full  permanent  set  consists  of  thirty-two  teeth, 
sixteen  in  each  jaw,  and  is  completed  between  the  seventeenth  and 
the  twenty-first  years,  the  last  to  erupt  being  the  late  molars  or 
"wisdom  teeth". 

Nature  is  most  lavish  in  the  repair  of  nearly  all  the  different 
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tissues  of  the  body,  but  she  makes  no  provision  for  repairing  or 
replacing  dental  tissue  which  has  been  injured  or  destroyed,  and 
once  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  has  been  weakened,  they  steadily 
break  down  unless  prevented  by  dental  treatement.  Dentine,  of 
which  the  teeth  are  chiefly  composed,  is  a  substance  much  harder 
than  bone,  and  the  enamel  which  overlies  those  parts  of  the  teeth 
which  are  exposed  in  the  mouth,  is  the  hardest  substance  in  the 
body,  but  is  also  very  brittle  and  may  be  broken  or  scratched  by 
sharp  instruments  or  gritty  substances,  and  is  also  affected  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  bacteria. 

Bad  or  defective  teeth  injure  the  health  in  several  ways. 
Inasmuch  as  their  first  function  is  to  break  up  and  grind  the  food 
into  small  particles  so  that  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  the 
other  digestive  juices,  it  is  obvious  that  when  they  are  not  able 
to  do  this  the  food  is  swallowed  in  large  pieces,  thereby  greatly 
retarding  digestion,  preventing  assimilation  and  promoting  the 
growth  of  bacteria  and  the  formation  of  poisons  in  the  intestines. 

Decayed  teeth  contain  many  forms  of  bacteria,  some  of  them 
of  dangerous  types.  These  become  mixed  with  the  food  in  the 
process  of  chewing,  are  swallowed  and  may  cause  various  digestive 
disorders.  When  there  is  an  abscess  or  ulceration  of  a  tooth  or  -of 
the  gums,  the  pus  which  is  exuded  is  also  swallowed  with  the 
food,  and  may  thus  poison  the  whole  system.  A  rough  and  broken 
tooth  will  irritate  the  tongue  and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  causation  of  cancer  of  the  tongue.  Tartar, 
a  dark,  hard  substance,  which  collects  on  the  teeth  if  not  properly 
cared  for,  is  believed  to  be  of  bacterial  origin.  This,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  will  cause  the  gums  to  shrink  and  recede,  leaving  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  exposed,  thereby  making  them  more  susceptible  to 
bacterial  invasion.  Receding  of  the  gums  not  infrequently  leads 
to  ulceration  of  the  membranes  about  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  a 
condition  which  may  eventually  so  loosen  them  that  they  fall  out. 
Pyorrhoea  is  a  pus-forming  disease  of  the  gums,  in  which  little 
abscesses  form  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  This  disease  does  not 
often  produce  pain  but  does  produce  soft  and  bleeding  gums,  a 
very  foul  breath  and  a  constant  flow  of  pus  into  the  mouth,  which 
is  swallowed  and  tends  not  only  to  upset  the  digestion,  but  to  set 
up  secondary  infections  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  to  poison 
the  whole  system. 

The  importance  of  early,  persistent  and  thorough  care  of  the 
teeth  cannot  be  overemphasised.  This  should  begin  with  the 
eruption  of  the  first  baby  teeth,  and  scrupulously  continue 
throughout  life.  "A  clean  tooth  never  decays"  is  a  familiar  saying. 
Whenever  food  lodges  about  and  between  the  teeth  and  is  permitted 
to  remain,  the  bacteria  which  are  present  in  the  mouth,  begin  to 
act  upon  it,  produce  an  acid  which  is  deleterious  to  the  enamel 
and  so  weakens  it  that  other  bacteria  attack  the  tooth  and  cause  it 
to  decay.  For  this  reason  food  which  is  lodged  between  the  teeth 
should  be  carefully  removed  with  dental  floss  or  a  soft  quill  pick. 
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This  is  important  because  decay  so  frequently  starts  between  the 
teeth  where  food  has  lodged.  The  teeth  should  be  brushed 
thoroughly,  both  inside  and  outside  after  each  meal,  with  a  brush 
which  is  curved  and  has  bristles  longer  at  the  ends.  This  should  be 
done  in  a  vertical  direction,  brushing  the  gums  downward  or 
upward  over  the  teeth.  The  mouth  should  then  be  rinsed  and  the 
water  forced  between  the  teeth,  thereby  removing  any  small 
particles  of  food  which  have  been  left.  In  the  use  of  tooth  powders, 
pastes  and  soaps,  those  which  are  gritty  should  be  avoided,  as 
they  tend  to  scratch  the  enamel  and  thereby  expose  the  teeth  to 
the  action  of  bacteria. 

With  the  realisation  that  prevention  of  tooth  defects  and  disease 
is  of  so  much  greater  importance  than  late  cure  has  come  the 
practice,  which  is  steadily  growing,  of  having  the  teeth  examined 
thoroughly  and  regularly  by  a  dentist,  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  this 
way  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  gums  are  discovered, 
treated  and  remedied  before  lasting  damage  is  done. 

An  appalling  lack  of  proper  care  of  the  teeth  has  been  disclosed 
by  the  results  of  the  examination  of  thousands  of  school  children, 
which  show  that  ninety-five  per  cent  are  in  need  of  dental 
treatment.  When  general  physical  examinations  and  mental  tests 
have  been  given  and  recorded  before  dental  treatment  has  been 
undertaken,  subsequent  tests  and  examinations  have  disclosed  the 
most  gratifying  results  in  improved  physical  condition,  gain  in 
weight,  increased  mental  capacity  and  marked  improvement  in 
some  cases  of  misconduct. 

Habits  of  dental  cleanliness  formed  in  childhood  will  prove  an 
investment  of  inestimable  value  yielding  generous  dividends  of  good 
health  all  along  the  journey  of  life. 

(Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Medical  Information.) 


BOOK   REVIEW. 

Nursing  Mental  Diseases.  —  By  Harriet  BAILEY,  R.  N.,  formerly  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Nurses,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Henry  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic),  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Manhattan  State 
Hospital,  New-York.  Special  appointment  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.1 

The  nursing  of  mental  patients  may  be  considered  one  of  the  newest  branches 
of  the  profession.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  mentally  ill  were  cared  for  in  a 
more  or  less  efficient  way,  but  were  not  nursed  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Within  the  last  few  years  this  branch  of  nursing  has  received  a  great  impetus, 
and  nurses  have  begun  to  realise  what  an  important  field  had  been  overlooked 
by  most  of  them  in  the  past. 

The  nurses,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  this  special  branch, 

•  have  learnt  the    full  value  of  such  training  and  have  become  convinced  of  the 

necessity  for  specialising  in  this  branch  of  nursing.  Until  now  a  nurse  suddenly 

'  Published  by  :  The  Mac  Millan    Company,  New-York  &  London.  —  Price  $  1,60  12  mo. 
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laced  with  a  patient  whose  illness  did  not  come  under  any  of  the  headings  with 
which  her  general  training  had  made  her  familiar,  but'who  nevertheless  was 
truly  ill,  has  not  had  the  help  of  any  nursing  text  book  or  manual.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  greatest  interest  that  we  welcome  this  first  book  on  the  nursing  of 
mental  diseases,  written  by  one  whose  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  a  nurse 
and  as  a  teacher,  makes  her  particularly  fitted  to  be  the  pioneer  in  this  field. 

At  no  time  has  the  author  of  the  book  lost  sight  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
several  classes  of  readers. 

The  uninitiated  will  secure  a  new  point  of  view  and  develop  an  interest  in 
this  new  branch  of  nursing.  Where  the  subject  had  been  merely  a  name  it  will 
become  a  very  real  field  of  activity,  calling  for  the  best  efforts  and  the  highest 
standards. 

The  student  will  secure  a  guide  in  her  studies,  an  easy  reference  in  connection 
with  her  work  and  a  general  clearing  house  for  the  many  questions  which  will 
occur  to  her  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  ward  work. 

The  teacher  will  find  a  practical  and  systematic  arrangement  of  subject 
matter,  which  will  not  only  be  of  great  assistance  in  her  class  work,  but  also  of 
importance  in  her  bedside  teaching. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is  most  satisfactory.  The  opening 
chapter  on  psychology,  is  a  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  a  difficult  and 
confusing  subject.  To  those  having  studied  psychology,  this  review  is  refreshing 
and  profitable,  to  others  it  is  clear  and  instructive,  the  quotations  are  good  and 
the  text  easy  and  most  readable. 

The  next  chapter  gives  the  history  of  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick  and  carries 
the  reader  briefly  through  the  period  dating  back  to  860  B.  C.  until  our  days, 
treats  of  the  early  recognition  of  abnormal  mental  conditions  and  of  the  attempts 
made  to  care  for  such  conditions  from  the  days  of  Bethlehem  or  Bedlam  asylum, 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  movement  was  started  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  which  resulted  in  some  improvement  in  the 
care  of  persons  of  "  insane  and  disordered  mind  ",  and  following  this  effort 
legislature  became  more  active  in  their  behalf.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  The  story  gradually  reaches  the 
present  day  when  persons  "  distempered  in  mind  "  are  no  longer  considered  a 
nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  others,  but  are  being  more  and  more  classified 
among  the  sick,  and  as  such,  are  given  the  benefit  of  medical  nursing  and 
hospital  care. 

After  devoting  chapters  to  some  of  the  legal  aspects  of  mental  diseases,  to  the 
causes,  prevention  and  classification  of  mental  diseases,  including  a  short 
account  of  the  legislation  enacted  against  habit  forming  drugs,  the  author 
outlines  the  qualifications  for  mental  nursing  and  devotes  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
the  symptoms  of  mental  diseases. 

The  method  adopted  in  dealing  with  each  mental  condition  is  logical  and  best 
adapted  to  easv  reference.  The  author  presents. a  short  paragraph  descriptive  of 
the  disease,  its  physical  symptoms,  its  mental  symptoms,  and  follows  this  with  a 
thorough  description  of  the  nursing  procedures  indicated  in  each  particular  case. 
'  The  nursing  procedures,  in  the  great  part,  are  similar  to  thoses  taught  in  any 
general  hospital.  We  find,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  above,  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  hydrotherapy,  psychotherapy  and  occupational  training,  all 
very  specially  applied  to  the  different  types  of  mental  diseases. 

This  book  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  nursing  literature  not  only  for  its 
well  arranged  subject  matter,  but  for  its  excellent  style  and  presentation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Bailey  will  continue  to  make  use  of  her  very  special  qual- 
ifications as  a  teacher  and  writer  to  help  both  students  and  teachers  with  other 
text  books  in  general  and  in  special  branches  of  nursing. 
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N°  I  December,    1920  Vol.  II 

BULLETIN 


OF 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 


As  a  result  of  the  printers  strike  in  Geneva,  the  «  BULLETIN  » 
appears  this  month  in  a  very  reduced  form.  Its  next  number  will 
be  issued  as  usual. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS  COMMITTEE 
AND  THE   LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS   SOCIETIES 


At  the  Xth  International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  which  is  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
at  the  end  of  March  1921,  the  question  of  the  activities  of  the  «  Comite  International  de 
la  Croix -Rouge  »,  in  time  of  peace,  will  be  brought  forward  and  discussed.  As  this 
subject  involves  also  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and,  as  the  question 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  delimitation  of  the  respective  spheres  of  action  of  the  Comite  and 
the  League,  it  seems  desirable  to  re-state,  briefly,  the  origin  and  the  objects  of  the  two  orga- 
nisations, in  the  hope  that  the  National  Societies  may  understand  that  the  Comite  and 
the  League  are  both  necessary ;  that  indeed  their  duties  are  complementary ;  that  there  is 
no  reason,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  for  rivalry  or  even  for  overlapping 
of  functions. 

WHEN  war  broke  out  in  1914,  there  were  in  existence  38  recognised 
Red  Cross  Societies  and  one  Society  of  the  Red  Crescent.  In 
every  belligerent  country  the  Red  Cross  Society  became  at  once 
the  centre  of  voluntary  activity  in  aid  of  the  suffering,  and  indeed  there 
were  not  many  neutral  countries  whose  Red  Cross  Society  did  not  lend 
its  help  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  war.  Never  before  did  the  Red 
Cross  fulfil  its  implicit  obligations  so  fully  and  devotedly.  It  is  true  that 
never  before  had  there  been  such  an  opportunity;  it  is  aiso  true  that 
never  before  had  there  been  such  difficulties,  for  the  armies  and  the  war 
industries  claimed  for  their  requirements  the  whole  man- power  of  the 
nations,  leaving  for  voluntary  service  only  the  women  aud  such  men  as 
were  over  age  or  unfit.  In  some  countries  even  the  women  —  those 
wonderful  women  —  were  called  on  for  national  service,  depleting  fur- 
ther the  ranks  of  the  voluntary  workers,  but  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the 
Red  Cross  emerged  from  the  War  with  the  record  of  an  accomplished 
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work  of  mercy  and  charity  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  tlu  world. 
Naturally  there  have  been  criticisms;  naturally  there  had  been  mistakes, 
in  isolated  cases  there  had  even  been  crimes  against  the  flag.  — the 
denial  of  mercy  and  charity,  --  but  the  errors  were  surprisingly  few; 
for  a  work  of  erring  mankind  the  achievement  was  astonishing.  And 
not  only  was  the  achievement  valuable  in  its  practical  aspect  :  it  had  a 
"moral  force.  The  war  was  waged  with  unexpected  ferocity;  the  Red 
Cross  was  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the  influences  which 
helped  to  preserve  the  sanity  of  the  nations. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  occupied  a  position  of  unusual 
importance  for  voluntary  organisations.  Millions  of  people  had  worked 
for  them-,  millions  of  money  had  been  subscribed  for  them;  millions  of 
sufferers  had  been  saved  and  helped  by  them.  Nearly  every  man  and 
woman  could  testify  to  the  good  work,  either  as  one  who  gave,  one 
•who  received  or  one  who  saw.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  Red 
Cross  entered  on  its  war  activity  under  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, there  were,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  twenty  million  members 
of  the  National  Society;  twenty  in  every  hundred  of  the  population.  It 
was  the  remarkable  development  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
continued  enthusiasm  of  its  members,  which  suggested  the  possibility 
of  transferring  to  peace  work  the  energies  which  had  been  developed  by- 
war;  to  turn  the  stream  of  mercy  and  charity  towards  those  who  arc 
wounded  and  suffering  in  the  neveivending  war  with  disease  and  unde- 
served distress.  To  this  end,  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  consulted  representatives  of  four  other  great  Red 
Cross  Societies,  the  British,  the  French,  the  Italian  and  the  Japanese,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  Red  Cross  over  all  the  world  into  an 
organisation  which  should  make  a  sustained  effort  to  reduce  the  disease 
and  consequent  misery  which  afflict  mankind,  and  especially  those 
diseases  the  spread  of  which  is  largely  due  to  ignorance,  carelessness  or 
vice.  The  five  Societies  agreed,  tentatively,  to  pursue  the  matter:  a 
Committee  was  formed,  and  in  order  to. study  the  practical  possibilities, 
a  Medical  Conference  was  called,  representative  of  the  most  advanced 
medical  science,  and  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  was  a  unani- 
mous verdict  in  favour  of  the  proposed  action,  and  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  Red  Cross,  on  behalf  of  the  medical  profession,  for  the  powerful  aid 
which  it  might  bring  to  those  engaged  in  the  unending  struggle  with 
disease. 

Fortified  by  this  firm  support  on  the  tochnical  side,  the  Committee 
acted  at  once.  Articles  of  Association  were  drawn  up;  invitations  to 
join  were  sent  to  all  Allied  and  neutral  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  came  into  being. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked  :  "  Why  did  not  ihc  founders  of 
the  League  utilise  the  services  of  the  Comite  International  of  Geneva, 
as  central  organ  for  the  National  Societies  in  their  peace  work?  '  "I  he 


answer  is  found  in  two  considerations,  one  temporary  and  one  perma- 
nent. In  the  first  place,  the  Comite  International,  a  neutral  body,  was 
unable  to  deal  with  any  particular  group  of  Red  Cross  Societies;  all  its 
dealings  must  be  universal.  The  founders  of  the  League,  however, 
were  by  no  means  neutral;  feeling  ran  high,  and  it  was  judged  impos- 
sible-at  the  time  for  delegates  of  the  Allied  Red  Cross  Societies  to  meet 
on  friendly  and  equal  terms  those  of  the  Central  Powers.  Indeed,  it  was 
impossible  to  estimate  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  real  co-operation 
in  such  a  matter  would  be  possible,  and  yet,  if  there  were  any  delay  in 
launching  the  programme,  the  Red  Cross  Societies  might  sink  back  into 
their  pre-war  apathy,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  war  enthusiasm  for 
the  Red  Cross  might  be  lost.  This  reason  alone  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  separate  organisation  and  in  this  decision  the  Comite 
International  agreed,  but  there  is  a  more  decisive  one,  which  is  based  on 
certain  essential  differences  between  the  war  and  the  peace  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
a  little  the  original  foundation  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  its  «  Comite 
International  ». 


In  the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1862,  there  was  published  in 
Geneva  a  Mttle  book  entitled  Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,  by  Henry  Dunant, 
a  citizen  of  Geneva  who  had  chanced  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded,  both  French  and  Austrian,  after  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  1859. 
Dunant,  a  man  of  emotional  temperament,  intensely  affected  by  his 
experience,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  mercy  in  war,  and  especially 
to  the  furtherance  of  two  definite  proposals  :  the  authorisation  of  volun- 
tary corps  or  individuals  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and,  more 
important  and  far-reaching,  the  neutralisation,  by  international  agree- 
ment, of  all  those  who  were  employed  on  the  sole  duty  of  attending  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  war.  Dunant's  personal  appeals  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  take  up  the  cause  had  met  with  no  great  success;  the 
cause  was  one  which  demanded  a  large  audience  and  a  simultaneous 
appeal.  Publicity  in  fact  was  required,  and  the  Souvenir  secured  it  in 
full  measure.  Its  effect  was  immediate.  Those  to  whom  the  book 
appealed  used  it  as  a  gospel ;  it  was  quoted  and  argued  over  throughout 
Europe  ,  its  appeal  was  so  simple  and  sincere  that  it  was  difficult  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  without  incurring  the  stigma  of  inhu- 
manity. 

Among  the  first  converts  were  Dunant's  fellow  citizens  of  Geneva, 
and  fortunately  the  most  ardent  of  these  were  men  well  qualified  — 
beter  qualified  than  Dunant  --  to  bring  his  hopes  to  fruition.  After 
some  deliberation  a  committee  of  five  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign ;  Genevese  citizens,  men  of  character  and  influence  :  General  Dufour, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army  ;  Gustave  Moynier,  president  of  the 
"  Societe  d'utilite  publique  "  of  Geneva;  Dr.  Louis  Appia,  who,  like 
Dunant,  had  given  his  services  to  the  wounded  in  the  war  of  1859; 
Dr.  Theodore  Maunoir,  savant  and  philanthropist;  and  Dunant  himself. 
The  committee,  unofficial  and  self-appointed,  after  a  little  private  nego- 
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tiation  in  various  countries,  issued  invitations  to  the  Governments  of 
Europe  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  in  Geneva  to  discuss  Dunant's 
proposals.  This  bold  move  met  with  complete  and  deserved  success; 
the  conference  assembled  on  25th  October,  1863.  Some  of  the  propo- 
sals were  approved  definitely,  others  were  considered  desirable,  provided 
they  were  found  to  be  practicable. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  committee  concentrated  on  the  endea- 
vour to  secure  an  international  agreement  confirming  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference.  In  this  effort  they  were  fortunate  in  gaining,  through 
General  Dufour,  the  personal  interest  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  who 
gave  them  diplomatic  support  in  their  request  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  Switzerland,  to  convoke  an  international  congress,  again  at  Geneva, 
in  the  year  1864.  It  was  this  congress,  which  produced  the  famous 
Convention  of  Geneva,  the  charter  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  covenant  of 
mercy  in  war.  The  committee  of  five  to  whose  inspiration  and  energy 
the  successful  outcome  was  due,  became  the  «  Comite  international  de 
la  Croix  Rouge  ». 

*  * 

From  the  time  when  the  first  Red  Cross  Society  was  founded,  the 
general  direction  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  warfare,  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  or  other 
conventions,  and  with  the  relations  between  national  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties in  time  of  war,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  «  Comite  International 
de  la  Croix  Rouge  »  located  at  Geneva. 

There  is  no  existing  committee  which,  through  such  a  long  period, 
has  won  for  itself,  in  its  own  spheie,  such  undisputed  authority.  In  each 
of  its  decisions,  three  fundamental  principles  can  be  traced  :  first,  the 
earnest  desire  to  help  those  who  are  subjected  to  the  casualties  of  war- 
fare ;  second,  the  effort  to  encourage  in  those  engaged  in  warfare  the 
observance  of  mercy  and  humanity;  and  thirdly,  the  maintenance,  in  its 
own  outlook,  of  the  most  absolute  impartiality  as  between  the  nations. 

In  its  difficult  and  delicate  task,  the  «  Comite  International  »  has  been 
favoured  both  by  its  composition  and  its  location.  For  it  is  international 
only  in  its  work,  its  membership  is  purely  Genevese.  No  body  of 
international  composition  could  have  hoped  to  preserve  the  attitude  of 
impartiality  which  is  almost  natural  to  these  selected  citizens  of  Geneva, 
the  most  resolutely  neutral  of  all  the  Cantons  of  neutral  Switzerland. 
And  not  only  is  Geneva  neutral,  it  is  the  very  cradle  of  the  Red  Cross,  its 
name  is  linked  in  every  mind  with  the  emblem  of  mercy  in  warfare. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  body  organised  as  is  the  «  Comite  Inter- 
national »  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  impartiality  in  time  of  war,  and 
of  considering,  with  the  authority  of  tradition  and  experience,  juridical 
questions  which  may  arise  between  different  countries  or  different  Red 
Cross  Societies,  would  be  a  quite  unsuitable  agency  for  the  practical 
administration  of  a  peace  programme  of  the  united  Red  Cross  Societies. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  no  way  representative :  its  continuity  is  preser- 
ved by  nomination  by  the  committee  itself,  and  its  members  are  not 
removable.  No  Red  Cross  Society  has  any  voice  in  its  composition  or 
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any  weight  in  its  deliberations.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  ihe  Socie- 
ties would  entrust  their  joint  business  in  peace  time  to  a  body  which  was 
entirely  outside  and  above  their  control.  Nor  would  it  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  if  the  «  Comite  International  »  were  re-organised  on  a  represen- 
tative basis,  and  made  responsible,  for  such  a  change  would  certainly 
impair,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  its  value  as  the  impartial  referee  between 
belligerents.  The  truth  is  that,  although  a  national  Red  Cross  Society 
may  very  well  combine  its  war  and  its  peace  functions,  the  same  inter- 
national body  cannot  properly  combine  the  duties  of  a  central  agency  for 
the  societies  both  in  war  and  peace.  For  in  war,  the  peace  organisation 
of  a  national  society  is  only  intensified,  its  peace  functions  are  enlarged, 
but  its  international  relations  are  broken.  In  order  to  secure  continuity 
of  peace  work,  the  central  agency  of  peace  time  must  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  any  duties  or  decisions  arising  directly  out  of  hostility.  For 
these  functions,  a  neutral,  extra-national  body  is  required,  in  fact  exactly 
such  a  body  as  the  «  Comite  International  ».  N 


At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  League,  held  in  March, 
1920,  at  which  the  Comite  International  was  represented  by  its  Pre- 
sident and  two  others  members  the  question  of  the  respective  duties  of 
the  League  and  the  Comite  was  discussed  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  stating  the  relation  between  the  two  bodies  and  expressing 
hopes  for  the  future  : 

"  The  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in 
convention  at  Geneva,  in  March  1920,  recognises  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  founder 
ofthe  institution  in  1863.  Its  existence,  its  usefulness  and  its  role 
have  been  confirmed  by  aJl  the  international  Conferences.  It  is  the 
guardian  ofthe  fundamental  principles  which  are  at  the  base  ofthe 
institution  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  objects  of  the  League  are  : 

I,  __  To  encourage  and  promote  in  every  country  ofthe  world 
the  establishment  and  the  development  of  the  duly  authorised  volun- 
tary national  Red  Cross  organisation,  having  as  purposes  the  impro- 
vement of  health,  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  mitigation  of 
suffering  throughout  the  world,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
such  organisations  for  these  purposes. 

II.  —  To  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  furnishing  a  me- 
dium for  bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peoples  the  benefits  to 
be   derived  from  present  known   facts  and  new  contributions  to 
science  and  medical  knowledge  and  their  application. 

HI.  —  TO  furnish  a  medium  for  co-ordinating  relief  work  in 
case  of  great  national  or  international  calamities. 

Awaiting  the  possibility  of  an  organic  union  between  the  two 
societies,  such  as  has  been  contemplated  in  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion of  the  League,  the  two  institutions  co-operate  in  a  spirit  of 
cordial  understanding  and  mutual  confidence  with  the  sincere  and 
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fundamental  desire  to  work  for  the  development  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  largest  conception  of  the  idea  and  to  work  without  rivalry  in 
their  respective  fields  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  " 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  resolution  was  not  more  "clearly 
worded,  for  while  the  League  understood  that,  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  the  duties  of  dealing  with  matters  of  public  health,  and  espe- 
cially of  epidemics,  and  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  national  Societies 
in  case  of  grave  calamities,  were  to  be  enstruted  to  its  care,  the  Comite 
took  a  different  view.  As  a  consequence  of  this  divergence  of  opinion, 
the  national  Societies  have  received  almost  simultaneously,  from  both  the 
Comite  and  the  League,  appeals  in  favour  of  the  same  object.  And, 
further,  in  a  communique  issued  to  the  press,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  December  1920,  the  Comite  has 
stated  that  included  in  its  peace  duties  are  those  of  occupying  itself  with 
victims  of  the  war,  of  sickness,  and  of  civil  calamities,  and  its  intention 
to  take  part  in  peace  work  such  as  the  struggle  against  exanthematic 
typhus  was  openly  announced. 

*  * 

The  difficulty,  of  which  much  has  been  made,  that  the  League,  being 
not  yet  universal,  some  organisation  is  required  to  co-ordinate  the  peace 
time  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  Central  Powers  which  are 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  League,  is  not  of  much  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  temporary  difficulty,  and  in  the  second  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  administration  of  the  League  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  offering  service  to  and  accepting  service  from  Societies  which  are 
not  among  its  members.  The  League  can  properly  co-operate,  even 
intimately,  in  good  works,  with  a  Society  to  which  it  may  not  yet  be 
prepared  to  offer  an  equal  share  and  right  in  its  government. 


* 
*  * 


The  formation  of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  has  not  interfered  with 
any  function  previously  exercised  by  the  «  Comite  International  ».  Du- 
ring the  six  decades  of  its  existence,  the  Comite  has  been  the  guardian 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Red  Cross  and  has  sought  to  spread 
these  principles  throughout  the  world.  It  has  spoken  boldly  on  behalf 
on  the  weak  and  oppressed;  it  has  protested  against  injustice;  it  has 
been  ready  to  serve  as  a  disinterested  mediator.  It  is  to  its  work  in  these 
fields  that  the  Comite  owes  its  position  and  its  prestige ;  such  work  has 
hitherto  been  considered  sufficient  both  in  usefulness  and  dignity.  The 
claim  of  the  «  Comite  International  »  to  organise  and  co-ordinate  the 
peace  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  dates  from  the  hour  when  these 
societies  organised  another  body  to  fulfil  these  very  duties. 


While,  therefore,  we  may  await  with  confidence  "  the  possibility  of 
an  organic  connection  between  the  two  Societies  '',  it  is  none  the  less 
desirable  that  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  should,  through  their 


4ates  at  the  International  Conference  of  1921,  define  with  sum- 
clearness  the  respective  duties  of  these  two  central  organisations  which 
exist  only  by  their  will  and  for  their  service. 

David  HENDI-RSON. 

r  General  of  ibe  League  of  Red  Crass  Societies. 


NEWS    OF    THE    LEAGUE 


OFFICIAL  NEWS 

At  the  instigation  of  the  League  various  national  Red  Cross  Societies 
have,  as  is  known,  undertaken  a  campaign  against  epidemic  diseases  in 
Poland  since  1919.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  during  the  Meeting  held  in  Geneva 
in  December  1920  : 

"  That  an  urgent  and  an  immediate  appeal  should  be  made  by  the 
Assembly  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  for  an  adequate  fund  for 
prosecuting  an  effective  campaign  against  the  epidemic  diseases,  espe 
daily  typhus  and  cholera,  in  Eastern  Europe,  beginning  with  Poland  as 
a  centre,  and  that  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique,  the 
Comite  International  de  la  Croix  Rouge  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  should  be  earnestly  sought  to  co-operate  with  the  League  of 
Nations  in  this  matter1.  "' 

During  the  same  Session,  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
undertook  the  creation  of  technical  organisations  and  especially  of  an 
international  health  organisation.  The  resolution  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  technical  Committee  of  this  organisation  provides  that  the 
former  shall  consist  of  "  four  members  of  those  permanently  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  of  the  League  together  with  five  other  members 
chosen  by  the  General  Committee,  and  those  five  have  to  be  selected 
with  due  regard  to  geographical  considerations  as  well  as  to  the  scien- 
tific attainments  of  those  members.  Then  those  have  to  be  added  to  by. 
first,  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  second,  a  member 
selected  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  third,  one  nominated 
by  the  International  Labour  Organisation. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  decides  to  invite  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  to  undertake  to  provide  the  personnel,  organisation 
and  supplies  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  proper 'care  is  taken  of 
the  health  of  the  troops  proceeding  to  the  territory  in  dispute  between 

1  Following  this  resolution,  the  League  of  Nations  issued  to  every  Government  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  campaign  against  typhus  in  Eastern  Europe,  recalling  likewise  the  fact  that  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  requested  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue 
its  assistance.  In  ihe  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  further  reference  to  this  subject  will  be  found. 
(Ed.  Note). 
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Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  Council  does  not  anticipate  that  these  troops 
will  under  any  circumstances  engage  in  military  operations. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Council  requests  Brigadier  General  Olive,  Colonel. 
Requin  and  Colonel  Benites  to  consult  with  the  League  of  Red    Cross 
Societies  regarding  the  staff  and  material  which  will  be  needed. 

It  requests  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  forward  as  soon  as 
possible  its  observations  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  to  the  estimated 
expenditure. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  undertaking  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  International  Police  Force,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  send  to  Vilna  for  police  duty  in  the  region  in  dispute  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  Colonel  Henry  A.  Shaw,  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  is  at  Vilna  to  arrange  certain  preliminaries,  such  as 
hospitalisation  and  sanitary  protection  for  this  Force,  with  Colonel  Char- 
digny.  the  Head  of  the  Plebiscite  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  sent  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  500,000  articles  of  under-clothing  and  woollen  goods  which 
have  been  made  over,  and  100,000  pairs  of  rubber  gloves  intended  for 
the  anti-epidemic  campaign  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  This  gift 
is  valued  at  650,000  dollars.  A  great  portion  of  the  above  mentioned 
articles  has  already  been  received.  j 

The  Danish  Red  Cross  Society  being  itself  unable  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  sent  out  by  the  League  on  behalf  of  the  campaign  against  epide- 
mics, has,  however,  wished  to  prove  the  great  interest  it  takes  in  this 
campaign  by  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  other  voluntary  organisations. 
This  effort  has  resulted  in  the  organisation  of  the  4<  Dannebrog  "  ambu- 
lance, which  is  destined  to  combat  the  epidemics  of  typhus  and  cholera 
which  are  rampant  in  Poland  as  a  result  of  constant  passing  to  and  fro 
of  armies  during  and  after  the  war.  The  personnel  of  the  ambulance, 
consisting  of  four  doctors,  ten  nurses,  one  manager,  one  chemist  and 
several  Polish  employees,  is  in  charge  of  a  director  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  Copenhagen. 

The  ambulance  is  amply  provided  with  medical  supplies  and  stock  of 
food,  especially  sugar  and  fat,  of  which  there  is  a  great  shortage  in 
Poland  i. 

1  In  its  next  issue  the  Bulletin  will  give  further  details  regarding  the  ''  Dannebrog  "  ambu- 
lance with  accompanying  photographs. 
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lf  Safety  in  Numbers." 

A  LTHOUGH  three  months  still  separate  us  from  May,  this 
f\  interval  is  none  too  long  for  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
Membership  Campaigns  which  are  to  take  place  that  month. 
Experience  has  shown  ever  more  clearly  that  if  a  "  drive"  is  to  be 
thoroughly  successful,  the  preliminary  work  of  preparation  must 
be  as  complete  as  possible.  "Preparedness",  in  fact,  must  be  the 
watchword  for  every  successful  campaign.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  has  been  proved,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
Europe,  where  two  recent  Membership  Campaigns — one  in  Poland 
and  the  other  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  both  organised  with  the  help  of 
the  League  —  achieved  a  remarkable  success. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  first 
General  Council,  the  Spring  Campaign  is  to  be  for  Membership, 
appeals  for  funds  being  reserved  for  other  occasions.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  important  that  a  distinction  between  these  two  forms 
of  campaign  be  borne  in  mind,  for  if  the  Red  Cross  is  to  realise 
the  ideal  which  the  League  has  in  view,  the  question  of  Mem- 
bership must  inevitably  t^ke  precedence  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. The  lack  of  funds,  for  instance,  is  doubtless  a  serious 
handicap  to  a  Society,  but  it  is  an  evil  which  can  be,  and  some- 
times is,  remedied  very  quickly,  whereas  an  insufficient  or  shrink- 
ing Membership  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  its  existence,  for  the 
life,  health  and  force  of  a  Red  Cross  Society  depend  on  its  Mem- 
bership. 

If  the  rdle  of  the  Red  Cross  were  to  be  merely  that  of«  phil- 
anthropic society,  whose  sole  object  is  to  offer  relief  —  a  conception 
unfortunately  still  very  prevalent  —  the  question  of  raising  funds 
would  necessarily  outweigh  all  others,  as,  in  fact,  was  the  case 
before  the  war.  But  one  of  the  results  of  this  world  calamity  and 
its  aftermath  was  a  new  conception  of  what  the  rdle  of  the  Red 
Cross  must  be,  if  it  is  not  to  share  the  fate  of  other  nobLe  but 
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short-lived  impulses  of  humanity,  creatures  of  a  passing  enthusiasm 
rather  than  of  a  profound  conviction. 

There  is  one  word  which  sums  up  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  conception  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  that  is  the  word 
militant.  In  the  conception  of  the  League,  the  Red  Cross  is  and 
must  be  a  militant  body.  In  other  words,  it  must  do  more  than 
cure  wounds  and  relieve  distress,  it  must  above  all  forestall  and 
prevent.  In  its  fights  against  those  formidable  allies,  Disease  and 
Ignorance,  it  must  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  land  and  con- 
stantly push  forward  and  complete  its  defences,  — for  "what  boots 
it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence,  and  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe?" 

It  is  thanks- to  this  new  conception  of  the  Red  Cross  that 
the  role  of  the  individual  member  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 
It  is  not  enough  for  him  henceforth  to  give  his  dole  and  have  his 
name  inscribed  on  a  register,  to  attend  committee  meetings,  vote 
resolutions  and  wear  a  badge;  he  must  himself  take  an  active  part 
in  the  fight  by  spreading  the  gospel  of  health  and  preaching  the 
crusade  against  disease.  He  must,  in  short,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
general  advance,  using  his  own  home  as  a  base  of  operations,  - 
for  the  teaching  of  health,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 

The  contribution  which  each  member  can  bring  to  the  great 
task  which  the  Red  Cross  has  assumed  is,  however,  not  confined 
to  furthering  the  physical  health  of  the  community.  Another  and 
equally  important  duty  is  closely  allied  with  this  exterior  activity. 

Throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  those  parts  which 
have  most  suffered  from  the  war,  there  is  a  deep  and  growing 
conviction  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  security  until  a 
new  world-conscience  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  blind,  racial 
instincts.  There  is  at  present  no  greater  force  working  towards  the 
realisation  of  this  ideal  than  the  Red  Cross  movement  in  its  new- 
conception,  and  in  this  movement  every  new  Red  Cross  member  is 
a  potential  factor. 

The  Membership  Campaigns  which  are  to  open  this  spring  are 
destined  for  these  reasons  to  have  a  profound  influence,  not  only  on 
the  development  of  the  Red  Cross  movement,  but  also  on  the  general 
task  of  building  up  a  new  civilisation. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
First  General  Council  regarding  Membership  Campaigns  : 

That,  having  regard  to  the  educational  and  sentimental  value 
of  a  universal  and  simultaneous  appeal,  an  annual  campaign  for 
the  enrollment  of  members  of  all  national  Red  Cross  Societies 
belonging  to  the  League  should  be  conducted  as  far  as  practicable 
at  the  same  time,  and  preferably  during  the  first  week  in  May. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  ANTI-TYPHUS 
CAMPAIGN  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE. 


The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  by  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  various  Governments  : — 

"  During  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Assembly  decided  to  send  an  urgent  and  immediate 
appeal  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  in  order  to  collect  sufficient 
funds  for  undertaking  an  efficient  campaign  against  typhus  in 
Eastern  Europe,  beginning  with  Poland  as  a  centre.  The  Assembly 
has  further  requested  the  Federation  of  Red  Cross  Societies1  to 
continue  its  valuable  assistance  and  has  also  asked  certain  other 
international  Red  Cross  organisations  and  public  health  institutions 
to  collaborate  in  this  work.  The  Assembly  has  authorised  the  chair- 
man to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  delegates  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  necessary  funds  and  to  take  any  steps  possible 
before  the  end  of  the  session  to  secure  these  funds.  The  Assembly 
approved  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  and  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  committees  and  sub-committees  of  the 
Assembly  which  have  considered  the  subject,  and  pending  the 
result  of  the  appeal  feels  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  make 
at  once  such  a  beginning  of  the  campaign  as  may  be  possible 
within  the  limits  of  the  funds  already  promised.  In  view  of  these 
resolutions,  we  urgently  request,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly, 

that  the  Government  oif take  all  possible  steps  to  contribute 

immediately  in  a  large  measure  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
necessary  funds,  so  that  the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  sterling, 
which  is  considered  indispensable,  apart  from  the  sums  collected 
by  voluntary  organisations,  may  be  definitely  available.  Contri- 
butions should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Typhus  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Westminster  House, 
Millbank,  London." 

HYMANS  (president  of  the  General  Council). 
SIR  G.  FORSTER  (Canada),  delegate. 
J.  LOUDON  (Holland),  delegate. 
RESTREPO  (Columbia),  delegate. 

i  This  refers  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Farewell  presentation  to  Lady  Helen  Munrp  Ferguson.  —  The  November 
issue  of  the  Australian  Red  Cross  Society  Leaflet  gives  an  account  of  the  farewell 
ceremony  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Council,  held  at  Federal 
Government  House  on  August  9,  when  Lady  Helen  Munro  Ferguson  presided 
for  the  last  time  before  her  departure  from  Australia.  Her  Excellency  was  presented, 
on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Red  Cross,  with  an  illuminated  and  illustrated  address 
containing  a  review  of  the  services  rendered  by  her  as  Chairman  of  the  Society 
and  which  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  The  establishment  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  of  which  the 
Australian  Red  Cross  is  a  member,  makes  our  organisation  a  continuing  one. 
Your  Excellency's  acceptance  of  the  position  of  a  governor  of  the  League, 
representing  Australia,  will  serve  to  maintain  between  yourself  and  the 
Australian  Red  Cross  Society  the  tie  which  we  should  all  mourn  to  see 
broken.  To  our  profound  sorrow  we  are  deprived  of  your  inestimable  services 
here,  but  we  rejoice  to  know  that,  as  a  governor  of  the  League,  you  will  not 
only  continue  to  be  associated  with  the  work  in  Australia,  but  that  you  will 
find  a  world-wide  scope  for  all  the  talent  and  energy  which  produced  such 
magnificent  results  in  this  outpost  of  the  Empire.  » 

In  acknowledging  the  gift,  Her  Excellency  expressed  her  thanks  for  having 
been  appointed  representative  of  the  Australian  Red  Cross  on  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  enabling  her  thereby  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Council. 

Growth  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  A  notable  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  shown  during  the 
three  months  ending  September  3o,  during  which  479  new  membership  badges 
were  issued  and  several  new  circles  formed.  Members  continue  to  send  in  large 
supplies  of  garments  and  knitted  goods  for  disabled  soldiers  and  war  orpnans, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  families  are  regularly  supplied  with  at  least  two 
parcels  of  clothing  a  year,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  another 
before  Christmas.  A  number  of  circles  have  expressed  the  wish  to  provide  extra 
clothing  and  useful  articles. 

During  the  three  months  in  question  6y5  garments  were  received  at  head- 
quarters and  have  all  been  distributed.  Besides  donations  of  money,  large  gifts 
of  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  sent  to  the  convalescent  homes  and  local 
hospitals.  The  interest  of  the  Juniors  is  at  present  centered  in  the  Blinded 
Soldiers'  Tea  Room,  which  was  recently  opened  and  for  which  a  sum  of 
£  5o.  as  well  as  other  gifts  were  contributed  during  this  period. 

BELGIUM. 

Appointment.  —  Professor  A.  Depage,  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  League,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross.  This  choice 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  excellent  relations  existing  between  the  Belgian  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  has  not  forgotten  the  emi- 
nent services  rendered  by  Professor  Depage  during  the  first  meeting  of  its  general 
council  when  he  presided  over  the  medical  commission.  This  feeling  was  voiced 
by  the  Director-General  of  the  League  in  his  telegram  of  congratulation  to  the 
new  chairman,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  League  was  happy  to  know  the 
future  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  confided  to  such  excellent  hands. 
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On  behalf  of  Poland.  —  The  following  particulars  have  been  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  concerning  the  sanitary  unit  and  train 
sent  by  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  to  Poland. 

The  Belgian  Red  Cross  has  sent  to  Poland  :— 

1.  A  Sanitary  Unit; 

2.  A  Sanitary  train. 

The  personnel  of  the  unit  is  made  up  as  follows  :—   Doctor    in   charge, 

2  surgeons,  4  doctors,  a  radiograph  chemist  and  microbiologist,    24  trained 
nurses,  2  stretchers-bearers,  2  secretaries,  one  head  electrician,  one  head  mechanic, 
five  automobile  chauffeurs,  one  warehouse  director,  one  housekeeper,  2  head 
cooks,  one  head  baker,    one  person  in  charge  of  linen  and  a  seamstress,   the 
auxiliary  personnel  being  engaged  in  Poland. 

In  view  of  the  dearth  of  housing,  two  barracks,  36  metres  long  by  6,  with 
double  walls,  have  been  hired  in  order  to  house,  if  necessary,  a  part  of  the 
sanitary  unit.  The  transportation  service  is  carried  out  by  five  motor-cars, 

3  ambulances  and  2  camions.   The  unit  is  supplied  with  surgical  and   medical 
equipment,  sterilising  material,  microscopic  laboratory,  medicines,  bandages  and 
hospital  supplies.   Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a  period  of  six  months 
both  as  regards  medical  and  linen  supplies. 

The  sanitary  train  consists  of  :—  a)  One  first  class  and  one  second  class 
carriage  for  personnel ;  b)  four  carriages  for  slightly  wounded,  containing  26:' 
seats  ;  c)  8  carriages  for  seriously  wounded,  containing  144  cots  ;  d)  a  carriage 
used  as  an  operating  room  as  well  as  for  sterilising,  radiography  and  pharmacy  ; 
e)  Carriage  containing  dynamo  for  lighting  purposes  ;  f)  kitchen  ;  g)  storehouse; 
h)  Van. 

A  Committee  entitled  Pro  Polonia  has  undertaken  to  collect  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  upkeep  of  60  beds  during  a  period  of  six  months. 

Gift.  —  The  Belgian  Red  Cross  has  notified  the  League  that,  in  agreement 
with  the  Russian  Red  Cross  of  Paris,  it  sent  last  December  medical  supplies  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  million  francs  and  a  number  of  cases,  containing  linen 
and  hospital  clothing,  to  Constantinople  for  Russian  refugees  from  the  Crimea. 

Articles  of  Association  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross.  —  In  1864  a  first 
attempt  was  made  in  Belgium  to  create  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  the 
Red  Cross  by  founding  the  Association  Beige  de  secours  anx  soldats  blesses  ou 
malades  en  temps  de  guerre.  This  association,  which  was  organised  by  com- 
mittees in  the  different  cities,  took  on  a  certain  development  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  in  1870,  but  it  was  only  in  1891  that  a  royal  decree  gave  it  an 
official  standing  under  the  name  of  "  Red  Cross  of  Belgium  ".  Another  decree  in 
1919  defined  the  conditions  under  which  the  association,  of  whose  organisation 
and  activity  it  is  not  possible  here  to  give  a  full  account,  would,  in  time  of  war, 
collaborate  with  the  Ministry  of  War  as  auxiliary  to  the  army  medical  service. 

In  July  1899  tne  fifst  number  of  the  Bulletin  du  Comite  Directeur  du  service 
sanitaire  de  la  Croix-Rouge  de  Belgique  appeared.  Although  in  1906  the  statutes 
of  the  Society  underwent  a  slight  modification,  the  necessity  of  radical  changes 
was  only  felt  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  new  articles  of  association  which  were 
finally  adopted  last  July.  The  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies1  has 
already  spoken  of  the  special  assembly  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  which  was 
convened  for  this  purpose.  The  following  are  further  details  regarding  the  new 
articles  of  association  : — 

Article  I  states  that  the  association,  which  exists  under  the  name  of  "  Red 
Cross  of  Belgium  ",  was  constituted  in  conformity  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  adheres  to  the  principles  of  this  Convention  as  well  as  to  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  founded  in  Paris  on  May  5,  1919,  as  a  result  of  the  Cannes 
Conference. 

According  to  Article  IV  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  has  as  objects  in  time  of  peace : 
i)  To  prepare,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  Department  of 
National  Defence,  the  organisation  of  Red  Cross  hospital  services  in  time 
of  war ; 

»  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  I,  No   12,  pages  4  &  5. 


a)  To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  public  health,  to  prevent  disease 
and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people  ; 

3)  To  assist  in  hospital  treatment  to  sick  persons,  especially  those  suffering 
from  communicable  or  industrial  diseases,  as  well  as  to  victims  of  accidents  ; 
;4)  To  participate  actively  in  child  welfare; 
^5)  To  give  assistance  to  victims  of  public  calamities. 

Special  importance  attaches  to  Article  XXVII  which  provides  for  the  organ- 
isation of  a  medical  committee  in  the  following  terms : —  "  attached  to  the  General 
Council  there  is  a  medical  committee  divided  into  the  following  three  sections  : 
medicine,  surgery  and  public  health". 

Every  university  recognised  by  the  State  proposes  three  members  of  its 
teaching  staff  for  the  three  medical  groups  mentioned  above,  the  army  medical 
service  corps  also  proposing  three  members.  In  addition  to  this,  a  public  health 
doctor,  delegated  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  adjoined  to  the  public  health 
section. 

To  complete  these  various  sections,  the  medical  co-nmittee  shall  propose  two 
doctors,  two  surgeons  and  a  public  health  specialist  chosen  by  the  provincial 
committees. 

Article  XXVIII  provides  that  the  members  of  the  medical  committee  are 
appointed  by  royal  decree  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  may  be  re-appointed. 

The  medical  committee  shall  choose  amongst  its  members  a  chairman  as  well 
as  a  secretary  for  each  section.  A  member  of  the  General  Council  may  also  be  a 
member  of  the  medical  committee. 

Article  XXIX  stipulates  that  the  medical  committee  shall  study  the  different 
questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  General  Council.  It  can,  of  its  own  accord,  study 
any  other  medical  problems  connected  with  Red  Cross  work  and  submit  its 
findings  to  the  General  Council. 

The  committee  is  to  serve  as  medical  liaison  between  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  Belgian  Red  Cross. 

The  chairman  shall  decide  whether  a  question,  after  having  been  examined 
by  the  sections,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  plenary  assembly  of  the  medical 
committee. 

Article  XXX  stipulates  that  the  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  can,  at  the  request 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  medical  council,  call  a  plenary  meeting  of 
the  General  Council  and  the  medical  committee  to  examine  certain  questions. 

The  new  articles  of  association  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  are  a  certain 
indication  that  this  society  intends  to  carry  on  its  activities  according  to  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at 
its  first  meeting,  to  the  success  of  which  professor  A.  Depage,  chairman  of  the 
Belgian  Red  Cross,  contributed  in  so  notable  a  degree. 


BRAZIL. 


Red  Cross  Activities.  —  Dr.  Miguel  Calmon  du  Pine  Almeida,  chairman  of 
the  Brazilian  Red  Cross,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  League,  gives  a  short  account 
of  the  remarkable  progress  accomplished  by  this  Society.  Not  only  has  the 
compaign  against  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases  met  with  wholehearted 
encouragement,  but  also  the  new  buildings  destined  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  headquarters  of  the  Society  and  a  school  of  instruction  for  nurses,  are  already 
far  advanced.  At  Sao  Paulo  an  excellent  hospital  for  poor  children  has  lately 
been  open  by  the  Red  Cross. 


CANADA* 

Advisory  and  Consultative  Committee.  —  The  report  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Advisory  and  Consultative  Committee,  which  was 
held  at  Toronto,  has  just  been  published. 
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Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  who  was  elected  Chairman,  presented  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

WHEREAS  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  a  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  was  called  into  existence  : 

AND  WHEREAS  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  in  accepting  membership 
in  the  League  has  thereby  become  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  objects 
set  forth  in  the  Treaty,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  health,  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  ; 

AND  WHEREAS  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 

a)  To  carry  out  its  peace-lime  work  in  cordial  and  intelligent  co-operation 
with  other  nationally  organised  and  voluntary  bodies,  also  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  public  health  service;  and, 

b)  To  assist  in  bringing  about,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  such  bodies, 
co-ordination,  to  the  largest  practicable  degree,  of  their  activities  in   order 
that  the  greatest  good  may  be  done  with  the  most  economical  and  effective 
use  of  all  available  resources, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 

1)  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  arrange  for  the  formation 
of  a   Committee   to  be  called  the  Red   Cross    Advisory  and  Consultative 
Committee,  to  be  constituted  as  hereafter  provided  for. 

2)  That  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Committee  be,  (a)  to  advise  its 
constituent  bodies  on  means  whereby,  by  their  voluntary  action,  the  largest 
measure  of  co-operation  between  and  amongst  them  may  be  secured  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  appropriate  co-ordination  of  their  activities  may  be 
arranged,  (b)  to  take  into  consideration  any  suitable  question  submitted  by 
any  of  the  bodies  represented  on  it  and  to  report  the  result  of  such  consider- 
ation to  all  its  constituent  bodies. 

3)  That  the  Executive  Committee  appoint  three  representatives  and  that 
each  Provincial  Branch  be  requested  to  appoint  a  representative. 

4)  That  the   Dominion  Department  of   Public   Health,    the    Provincial 
Departments  of  Public  Health,  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,   the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  the  Canadian 
Association   for  the    Prevention    of  Tuberculosis,  the   Canadian    National 
Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  the  Canadian  National  Committee 
for  Mental    Hygiene,  the  Canadian  Public    Health    Association,   and  other 
eligible  bodies  be  each  invited  to  appoint  two  representatives. 

5)  That   the  Canadian    Medical   Association,   the   Canadian    National 
Association  of  Trained  Nurses,  and  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Canadian  Militia,  be  each  invited  to  appoint  two  representatives. 

6)  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  arrange  for  the  calling 
and  holding  of  the   first  meeting,  and   that  thereafter  the  Advisory  and 
Consultative  Committee  arrange  the  order  of  its  own  procedure. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  bodies  represented  on  the  Advisory  and 
Consultative  Committee  : 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  Central  Executive, 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Provincial  Representatives  : 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia. 

Dominion  Department  of  Public  Health,  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 
St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  Canadian  Associatic 
for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Canadian  National  Council  for  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases,  Canadian  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Canadian 
Medical  Association,  Canadian  Public  Health  Association,  Canadian  National 
Association,  of  Trained  Nurses,  Child  Welfare  Section,  of  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association,  Canadian  Association  of  Nursing  Education,  Department  of 
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Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment,  Provincial  Departments  of  Public  Health  : 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia. 

Results  of  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  Campaign.  —  The  Campaign  organ- 
ised by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  during  Armistice  Week  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  War  Relief  Fund,  the  all-Brit  sh  movement  in  relief  of  disease  and 
distress  in  the  war-stricken  areas  of  Europe,  resulted  in  the  subscription 
of  $  160,000  (approximately  £  35,ooo).  The  I.  R.  Fund  represents  the 
first  attempt  at  united  action  by  thejBritish  Empire  in.  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Canadian  Nurses  for  Roumania.  —  A  Canadian  Nursing  Mission,  consist- 
ing of  eight  graduate  nurses,  with  Miss  Dorothy  Cotton,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  as  matron,  has  been  sent  to  Roumania  under  the 
patronage  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  with  the  active  support  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 

The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  introduce  into  Roumania  modern  nursing 
methods  and  to  train  Roumanian  girls  among  the  intellectual  class  for  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  This  mission,  which  has  the  entire  approval  of  the  Roumanian 
Red  Cross  and  the  patronage  of  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  has  been  organ- 
ised on  the  initiative  of  Madame  Pantazzi,  a  native  of  Toronto,  who  is  married 
to  a  Roumanian  officer.  It  will  maintain  cordial  relations  with  League's  Child 
Welfare  work  in  Roumania  and  the  two  organisations  will  give  one  another 
mutual  assistance.  The  Child  Welfare  activities  of  the  League  in  Roumania 
were  organised  with  funds  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Muriel  Paget,  were 
supplied  by  the  London  Committee  of  the  Roumanian  Red  Cross. 


Cross  training  courses  for  nurses.  --  The  Secretary-General  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  has  communicated  to  the  League  the  following  details 
regarding  the  peace  activities  of  his  society  : 

"The  Canadian  Red  Cross  is  devoting  all  its  attention  towards  realising  its 
peace  time  programme  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  health  author- 
ities have  recognised  the  efficacy  of  the  work  undertaken  and  are  giving  their 
collaboration. 

The  university  courses  organised  by  the  Red  Cross  for  training  public 
health  nurses  are  being  largely  attended.  In  the  State  of  Ontario  the  university, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  room,  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  over  twenty  applications 
for  admittance  to  these  courses.  It  may  be  added  that  the  numerous  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  are  progressing  everywhere  in  the  most 
encouraging  manner." 


CHILI. 

Chilian  Red  Cross  Committee  constituted.  —  In  its  issue  of  last  October 
the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies1  published  a  decree  of  the 
Chilian  Government  regarding  the  re-organisation  of  the  national  Red  Cross.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  undertake  this  work,  with  vice-amiral  Don  Jorge 
Montt  as  chairman,  Don  Marcial  Martinez  de  Ferrari  as  vice-chairman  and 
Dr.  Don  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer  as  secretary-general. 

The  committee  has  already  begun  its  work  and  the  results  will  soon  be 
apparent.  The  Red  Cross  societies  of  Punta  Arenas,  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso,  Rancagua,  Conception,  Osorno  Valdivia,  Puerto  Natales,  the  Red 
Cross  society  of  the  Women  of  Chili  and  more  than  sixty  other  national 
societies  have  responded  to  the  Government's  appeal  and  are  ready  and  eager  to 
undertake  their  task. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  2,  N*  i,  pages  9  et  10. 
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FRA  NCE. 

"Association  des  Dames  frat^aises."  —  The  Association  des  Dames  fran- 
caises  on  Monday,  January  10,  resumed  its  courses,  which  are  held  at  348,  rue 
Saint-Honor^,  Paris.  The  programme  comprises  instruction  in  anatomy,  hygiene, 
medicine,  surgery,  child  welfare  and  anti-tuberculosis  measures. 

GREAT     BRITAIN. 

Red  Cross  and  Child  Welfare.  —  At  the  joint  conference  of  the  Invalid 
Children's  Aid  Association  and  the  Central  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Cripples 
which  was  recently  held  in  London,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  chairman  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League,  concluding  the 
proceedings,  said  that  the  problem  of  child  cripples  had  been  specially  brought 
to  his  notice  during  the  examination  of  the  question  of  what  work  was  to  be 
done  by  the  joint  societies  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  Saint  John. 
One  of  the  schemes  suggested  for  the  Red  Cross  was  in  connection  with  child 
welfare.  There  were,  he  said,  many  societies  engaged  in  that  work  and  they  had 
all  for  some  time  past  felt  the  need  of  co-operation.  An  interchange  of  views 
between  the  various  societies  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Central  Counc  I 
of  Children's  Welfare,  on  which  were  represented  practically  all  the  important 
child  welfare  societies. 

A  new  department  of  Organisation. —  The  British  Red  Cross  Society  has 
lately  established  a  department  of  Organisation,  with  the  following  officials  : 
Director  of  Organisation,  Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Levey,  D.  S.  O.,  O.  B.  E.  ;  Organising 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Davies  Esq.  O.  B.  E.  Lt.  Colonel  J.  H.  Stanley,  C.  B.  E.  is  in 
charge  of  the  Membership  department.  In  connection  with  the  enrollment  cam- 
paign Colonel  Stanley  writes  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies:  "We  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to-morrow  to  deal  with  the  whole  question,  and  the 
Chairman  has  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  Membership  department,  so  that 
I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  frequently  corresponding  with  you,  and  1 
trust  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  meeting  from  time  to  time." 

Gift.  —  The  British  Red  Cross  Society  has  made  a  further  grant  [of  £  26,000 
to  the  Village  Centres  Council. 


GREECE. 

Medical  Red  Cross  Committee.  —  As  already  announced  in  the  Bulletin  J, 
the  Greek  Red  Cross  has  organised  a  medical  consulting  committee,  consisting 
of  Greek  scientists,  to  collaborate  with  the  Red  Cross  on  all  questions  concerning 
public  health.  The  chairman  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross  has  supplied  the  League 
with  particulars  regarding  this  institution.  The  scientists  to  whom  the  Greek 
R.  C.  appealed  replied  with  alacrity,  and  four  sections  have  been  created  which 
are  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  child  welfare,  venereal  diseases  and  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis  and  malaria;  each  section  includes  specialists  in  these 
various  questions.  A  medical  committee  has  been  formed  of  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  Council  and  consists  of  medical  men  and  scientists.  All  scientific  publica- 
tions received  from  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  are  sent  regularly  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Greek  R.  C.  to  the  various  sections  ;  these  in  turn  are  asked  to 
submit  suggestions  to  the  Greek  R.  C.,  which  communicates  them  to  the  League. 

In  view  of  the  ever  closet  collaboration  which  it  establishes  between  medical 
science  and  the  Red  Cross,  this  innovation  of  the  Greek  Society  holds  out  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  2,  No,  2,  November  1920,  Pages  y3  &  74. 
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INDIA. 

Organisation  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society.  —  In  the  preamble  of 
the  act  constituting  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  which,  having1  been  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  received  the  assent  of  the  Viceroy,  it  is  enacted  that  it  is 
expedient  to  form  the  society  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  administration  of 
the  money  received  from  the  public  during  the  late  war  for  aiding  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  with  a  view  to  the  continuation  in  peace  time  and  with  a  wider 
purpose,  of  the  work  carried  on  during  the  war  by  the  Joint  War  Committee, 
Indian  Branch,  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  and  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society.1  The  society  thus  formed  is  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  British 
India,  including  British  Baluchistan,  the  Sonthal  Parganas  and  the  district  of 
Angul. 

It  is  likewise  enacted  that  the  managing  body  may  apply  at  its  discretion  : 
(i)  either  the  capital  or  the  income  of  the  society's  funds  for  tne  relief  of  suffering 
caused  by  war  in  India  or  in  any  other  country  in  which  expeditionary  forces 
from  India  may  be  employed,  and  (2)  income  only,  for  the  relief  of  sickness  or 
suffering  in  India,  whether  caused  by  war  or  not,  in  pursuance  of  any  of  the 
objects  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

1)  The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  whether 
still  on  active  list  or  demobilised. 

2)  The  care  of  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  having  regard  in  the  first 
place  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  they  have  contracted  the  disease  on  active 
service  or  not. 

3)  Child  welfare. 

4)  Work  parties  to  provide  the  necessary  garments,  etc.   for  hospitals   and 
health  institutions  in  need  of  them. 

5)  Assistance   required  in  all  branches  of  nursing,  health  and  welfare  work,- 
auxiliary  to  any  organisations  which  have  or  may  come  into  being  in  India  and 
which  are  recognised  by  the  society. 

6)  Home  Service  Ambulance  Work. 

7)  Provision  of  comforts  and  assistance  to  members  of  His  Majesty's  Forces, 
whether  on  the  active  list  or  demobilised. 

8)  Such  other  cognate  objects  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  approved  by  the 
society. 

9)  The  expenses  of  management  of  the  society  and  its  branches  and  affiliated 
societies  and  bodies. 

10)  The   representation  of  .the  society  on  or  at  international  or  other  com- 
mittees formed  for  furthering  objects  similar  to  those  of  the  society. 

The  managing  body  is  to  consist  of  a  chairman,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Viceroy,  and  of  26  members  of  the  society,  of  whom  12  shall  be  vice-presidents 
nominated  by  provincial  and  state  branch  committees,  8  elected  by  the  society 
at  the  annual  general  meeting,  and  5  nominated  by  the  President.  This  body 
is  to  have  the  power  of  affiliating  to  the  society  any  other  society  or  body  having 
identical  objects  in  view.  The  decision  of  the  managing  body  as  to  purposes 
shall  be  final ;  it  may  also  receive  and  hold  gifts  for  the  society.  Its  meetings 
shall  be  held  quarterly.  Two  of  the  rules  made  by  the  managing  body  are  as 
follows  : 

The  managing  body  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  one  or  more 
members  of  the  society  to  represent  the  society  at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  or  to  serve  on  committees  convened 
by  that  League  for  the  consideration  of  objects  which  concern  the  society, 
and  may  sanction  all  reasonable  expenditure  for  such  purposes. 

The  managing  body  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  one  or  more 
official  representatives  of  the  society  in  England  and  may  authorise  such 
expenditure  as  may  be  incidental  to  the  work  to  be  transacted  by  such 
representatives. 

1  See  Bulletin  Vol.  I,  N°  12,  p.  12. 
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The  following  are  the  grades  of  members  of  the  society  :— 

a)  President  :  (His  Excellency  the  Viceroy); 

b)  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  :  (Subscribers  of  Rs.  10,000  and  {upwards  and 
such  members  of  the  society  as  may  be  elected  by  the  managing  body)  ; 

c)  Vice-Presidents  :  (one  from  each  branch  committee) ; 

d)  Patrons  :  (any  member  subscribing  not  less  than  Rs.  5,ooo) ; 

e)  Vice-Patrons:  (any  member  subscribing  Rs.  1000); 

f)  Members:  (a  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  Rs.  12  or  a 
consolidated  subscription  of  Rs.  i5o) ; 

g)  Associate  Members:  (an  associate  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription 
of  Rs.  5  or  a  consolidated  subscription  of  Rs.  5o). 

As  regards  meetings,  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  is  to  be  held  once  a 
year  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Government  of  India  on  a  date  fixed  by  H.  E.  the 
President.  At  each  general  meeting  8  members  shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the 
managing  body.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  society  may  also  be  convened 
at  any  time  by  H.  E.  the  President.  All  general  meetings  shall  be  presided  over 
by  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  chairman  of  the  managing  body  or 
some  other  person  elected  by  the  chairman.  Questions  shall  be  decided,  by 
votes  of  members  present  and  in  case  of  equality  the  chairman  shall  have  the 
casting  vote. 

The  managing  body  shall  from  among  the  members  of  the  society  annually 
appoint  (a)  a  h'nance  committee  and  (b)  a  medical  committee,  which  may  a:  its 
discretion  appoint  other  sub-committees  with  such  powers  as  it  may  think 
necessary. 

Statement  showing  contributions  made  by  the  provinces  and  states  in 
India  to  the  Central  "  Our  Day"  Fund  and  the  approximate  percentage  of 
their  claim  on  the  interest  on  the  capital  fund  of  the  Joint  War  Committee, 
Indian  Branch. 

Approximate  percentage 
Amount  of         of  claim  on  the  interest 
Contribution.  of  Capital  Fund. 

Lakhs 


Names  of  Provinces, 
States,  etc. 


United  Provinces    .    . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central  Provinces  .    . 
Bihar  and  Orissa    . 

Rajputana 

Madras 

Central  India   .    .    .    . 
North- West  Frontier 

Hyderabad 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Mysore  ...... 

Kashmir 

Baroda 

Delhi. 


10 

10 

1 1 

6 

4 

5 

4 
6 
3 


Vi 

'/4 


18 

12 
12 
13 

4-5 

b 
4.5 

1.5 

2.5 

3.5 


.5 
.5 


ITALY. 

Intel-nationalisation  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  following  is  taken 
from  an  important  article  by  Professor  Rossi  Dona,  which  appeared  in  the 
official  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  and  gives  an  interesting  conception 
of  this  Society's  point  of vieiv  regarding  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement: 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  Geneva  last  March,  for  "co-ordinating  methods  of  organisation  and  work  of 
Red  Cross  Societies",  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  China,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Australia,  Canada,  Argentine,  South  Africa,  Greece, 
Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Roumania,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  India,  Holland, 
Serbia,  Spain,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Uruguay,  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  XXV  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
according  to  which  "the  signatories  to  the  Covenant  have  agreed  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  establishment  and  co-operation  of  duly  authorised  voluntary 
national  Red  Cross  organisations  having  as  purpose  the  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world", 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  been 
founded  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  resolved  unanimously 
"that  a  national  Red  Cross  Society  should  organise  the  youth  of  its  country 
for  Red  Cross  service". 

What  the  Red  Cross  has  already  accomplished  in  the  schools  of  Italy. 

In  Italy  the  Red  Cross  had  already  initiated  this  movement.  A  Junior 
Red  Cross,  in  fact,  already  existed  and  was  represented,  just  as  in  America,  by 
schools  and  classes  joining  the  Italian  Red  Cross  in  a  body  and  by  the  subscrip- 
tions which  these  classes  and  schools  gave  to  the  society  and  which  increased 
from  year  to  year. 

Thanks  to  this  organisation,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  school  authorities 
and  was  stimulated  every  year  by  very  effective  ministerial  appeals,  it  can  be 
said  that  there  is  not  a  school  in  Italy,  even  in  the  most  remote  mountain 
regions,  where  the  Red  Cross  is  not  known,  and  there  are  few  schools  which 
have  no  certificate  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  society  to  bring  home  to  the  pupils 
the  existence  of  this  institution  and  the  share  which  the  Italian  schools  have 
taken  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

What  the  Italian  Red  Cross  is  doing  to  organise  the  Junior  Red  Cross  on  an 
international  basis. 

The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  already  asked  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
for  authorisation  to  receive  personal  subscriptions  for  the  Red  Cross  school  chil- 
dren. These  subscriptions  will,  of  course,  be  in  no  sense  obligatory  and  must  be 
absolutely  spontaneous.  As  soon  as  this  authorisation  is  obtained,  the  way  will 
be  clear  for  constituting  a  Junior  Red  Cross  also  in  Italy. 

The  articles  of  association  and  the  by-laws  of  this  new  institution  have  not 
yet  been  definitely  drawn  up.  It  is,  however,  already  possible  to  speak  of  those 
which  deal  with  the  objects  of  the  institution,  in  as  far  as  these,  following  the 
suggestion  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  may  be  universally  applied  to  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  movement  throughout  the  world. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross,  in  fact,  has  above  all,  an  international  signification. 

In  order  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  mav  throughout  the  world  attain  the 
splendid  ideals  for  which  it  strives  and  which  are  above  every  form  of  national 
competition  or  "imperialism",  and  opposed  to  every  cause  of  dissension  among 
human  beings,  it  is  necessary  that  the  objects  to  be  pursued  be  common  to  all 
Junior  Red  Cross  organisations  and  that  these  objects  be  expressed  in  the  same 
words  under  a  universal  emblem  and  a  general  motto. 

The  American  motto  "I  serve"  is  an  admirable  one,  but  cannot  be  translated 
into  all  languages  like  the  Italian  motto  "11  Fanciullo  per  il  Fanciullo"1  ("the 
Child  for  the  Child"),  which  was  invented  by  one  of  our  teachers,  professor 
Paolucci,  for  his  White  Cross.  This  motto  indicates,  if  it  does  not  express,  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  altruism  and  discipline  of  the  American  motto  and,  at  the 
same  time,  expresses  the  solidarity  which  the  young  American  Red  Cross 
members  are  practising  so  admirably  throughout  the  world  on  behalf  of  their 
unfortunate  comrades,  victims  of  the  war  and  its  consequences. 

1  Ed.  Note.  —  This  motto,  which  is  doubtlrss  excellent  for  languages  of  Latin  derivation,  is 
not  easily  rendered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  for  universal  adoption 
a  Latin  motto,  such  as,  for  instance,  "Juvenlus  pro  Juventuie",  might(be  preferable. 
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"//  Fanciullo  per  il  Fanciullo"  expresses  all  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  as  an  institution  of  mutual  aid,  applicable  to  both  human 
charity  and  education. 

It  is  a  noble  conception  and  of  high  educational  value  that  children  should 
help  one  another  in  every  way  possible,  that  they  should  become  accustomed  to 
this  form  of  solidarity  and  should  learn  it  at  school  in  a  practical  fashion  under 
the  guidance  of  their  teachers,  by  deeds  rather  than  by  words,  thanks  to  the 
organisation  of  which  they  are  and  feel  themselves  to  be  a  part,  and  which  gives 
them  an  idea  of  the  value  which  the  social  order  should  have  for  them  later, 
when  they  become  citizens,  —  an  order  founded  on  the  recognition  of  mutual 
need  and  on  the  respect  of  human  life  and  well-being  for  all  alike. 

Objects  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  part  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Italian 
Junior  Red  Cross  which  should  be  given  international  application,  as  formulated 
by  the  author,  keeping  in  mind  both  Italian  and  American  points  of  view  :— 

"  A  Junior  Red  Cross  organisation  is  herewith  instituted  in  ....  (name  of 
the  country),  which  shall  work  through  the  medium  of  schools  and  shall  assume 
the  motto. 

Its  objects  are  the  following  : — 

1)  To  di.fuse  among  school  children  a  sense  of  solidarity  with   children 
throughout  the  world. 

2)  To  give  to  this  international  solidarity  the  character  of  mutual  aid,  both 
material  and  moral,  for  tne  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  relief  of  the  distressed. 

3)  To  organise  among  school  children  and  by  means  of  their  contribution 
(both  in  work  and  money)   institutions  for   relief  and  child  welfare,  such  as  : 
summer  colonies,  both  seaside  and  mountain,  school  camps,  playgrounds,  open 
air  schools,  etc. 

4)  To  organise  among  school  children,  both  in  Italy  and  abroad,   as  many 
means  of  contact  as  possible  with  a  view  to  mutual  instruction,  correspondence 
between  classes  and  individuals  for  exchanging  news  regarding  school   life  and 
children   in   general,  the  characteristic  features  of  this  life  in  various  countries, 
the  occupations,  games,  mutual  aid,  plans  of  work  and  study  after  the  school 
period,  and  so  forth. 

5)  To    exchange    among   school    children    news    regarding   the   respective 
countries  :   agriculture,  local  industries,  trade  with  neighbouring  and  distant 
cities,  means  of  communication  with  the  important  centres  and  usual  transport- 
ation   methods,  description  of  these  centres  and  of  the  country  by  means  of 
illustrated  post-cards,  lists  and  descriptions  of  sports  and  welfare  work  especially 
for  children,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art, 
historic    memories,   traditions,    legends,    folklore,    with    illustrations     of   the 
diierent  household  utensils  used  in  various  localities,  etc. 

6)  To  exchange  among  schools  photographs  of  the  children  in  each  class, 
both  in  groups  and  in   motion,  showing  tnem  at  work,  at  play  and  engaged  in 
manual  tasks  in  various  parts  of  school  buildings. 

7)  To  exchange  among  schools  articles  manufactured   by  hand,  especially 
toys  and  objects  for  school  use,  in  metal,  wood,  cardboard,  clotn,  embroidery, 
etc.,  after  designs  invented  by  the  school  children  copied  from  nature  (such  as 
leaves,  fruit,  animals,  utensils,  etc.) 

8)  To  organise  at  the  end  of  every  school  year  exhibitions  of  the  material 
received  from  other  schools  in  Italy  and  abroad,  these  exhibitions  to  be  open 
to  the  public  and  arranged  by  the  school  children  themselves.     A  part  of  this 
material  could  be  sold  to  the  public  and  the  receipts  turned  over  to  school  Red 
Cross  funds  and  similar  relief  organisations. 

9)  To   prepare   (by   means  of  the   co-operation    of  various   schools)   local 
cinematograph  films  of  an  educational  and  instructive  character,  together  with 
lantern  slides  and  explanations,  for  exchange  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  societies 
of  other  regions  and  other  countries,  these  films  and  slides  to  be  exhibited, 
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against  payment,"|lor  the  mutual  in- 
struction of  school  children  in  the 
most  important  city  school  buildings, 
and  also  in  country  districts  by  means 
of  movable  apparatus. 

i  o)  To  develop  by  every  other  suitable 
means  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and  noble 
emulation  in  well-doing  among  school 
children  of  different  regions  and  differ- 
ent nations,  and  thus  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  the  great  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

To  this  end  the  Red  Cross  would 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  a  great  part  of  its  organisation 
for  health  publicity,  destined  to  make 
known  the  principles 
of  hygiene  and  so- 
cial aid  among  fami- 
lies, and  to  spread 
throughout  the  world 
knowledge  of  the  Red 
Cross". 

These  are  some  of 
the  objects  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross 
movement,  which  is 
calculated  to  trans- 
form the  school  pro- 
vided that  teachers 
appreciate  its  value, 
that  is  to  say  if  they 
will,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
look  on  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  as  a  means  of  giving  new 
vitality  to  the  school,  of  concentrating 
and  maintaining  the  interest  of  school 
children,  who  at  present  follow  their 
lessons  with  an  effort  and  regard  them 
as  an  infliction,  in  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  with  dead  and  abstract  things, 
instead  of  being  brought  into  touch 
with  what  is  real  and  living,  as  they 
should  be. 

It  is  sufficient  to  read  attentively  and 
to  think  over  the  ideas  outlined  in  the 


"  For  the  first  time  in 
all  the  world's  sad  history, 
the  children  who  will  be 
men  to-morrow  are  learn- 
ing to  love  and  understand 
each  other.  This  is  a  true 
thing  that  the  centuries 
will  remember.  I  think  it 
is  the  greatest  hope  we  can 
hold  to-day." 

Rose  Wilder  LANE. 


objects  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  as 
given  above,  in  order  to  grasp  all  the 
importance  of  the  new  and  viial  ele- 
ment they  contain,  full  of  promise  for 
the  teacher  who  seeks  to  realise  them. 
I  refer  here,  of  course,  to  the  teacher 
who  is  filled  with  a  high  sense  of  his 
duty  and  not  to  him  who  looks  on 
teaching  merely  as  a  profession  and 
seeks  to  work  as  little  as  possible. 

The  school  in  which  this  new  spirit 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  enter  must  be  a 
school  where  the  teacher  himself  has 
much  to  learn,  not  only  in  studying 
with  his  pupils  but  in  studying  his 
pupils  and  allowing 
them  also  to  be  his 
teachers.  It  must  be 
a  school  which  pre- 
pares for  life  -  a 
school  which  stimu- 
lates and  does  not 
suffocate  the  best 
forces  of  heart  and 
mind,  a  school  open 
to  all  new  ideas  ;  in 
fact,  a  school  such  as 
the  man  who  now 
presides  over  instruc- 
tion in  Italy  and  who 
has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  firmest 
champion  of  a  free 
and  true  school,  is  striving  to  realise. 
Let  us  herefore  hope  that  the  spirit  ot 
the  Red  Cross,  working  for  that  new 
"civilisation  of  peace"  foreshadowed  by 
Pasquale  Sollima1  in  his  splendid  work, 
may  enter  into  the  schools  of  Italy 
with  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  that  it 
may  become  a  valuable  force  toward 
the  regeneration  of  the  school,  so 
essential  and  so  greatly  desired  by  all 
that  stands  for  culture  in  our  country. 
T.  Rossi  DORIA. 


New  Italian  Red  Cross  Sanatorium.  -  The  sanatorium  of  Cuasso  al 
Monte,  inaugurated  on  October  17,  1920,  two  years  after  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation stone,  receives  tubercular  patients  capable  of  being  cured  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  recovering  sufficiently  to  resume  work.  The  sanatorium  is  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1200  metres,  in  a  picturesque  and  peaceful  valley  near  Cuasso,  in  the 
province  of  Como,  and  is  surrounded  by  beech-trees,  firs  and  chesnut-trees,  the 
air  being  remarkably  pure.  Neighbouring  hills  protect  the  sanatorium  against 
the  north  wind,  so  that  the  temperature  remains  mild  with  hardly  any  variation. 
The  valley  enjoys  a  dry  climate  and  abundance  of  sunshine. 

Thanks  to  public  generosity,  the  Milan  branch  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  was 
able  in  1918  to  purchase  this  beautiful  property  which  once  belonged  to  the 

i  Pasquale  Sollima.  —  "Civilta  di  Guerra  e  Civilta  di  Pace"  ("Civilisation  of  War  and  Civili- 
sation of  Peace").  —  A  study  of  international  sociology  for  permanent  peace  among  the  nations.  — 
Publishers  :  Alfieri  &  Lacroix,  Rome  and  Milan. 
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THE  SANATORIUM  OF  "CiiASSO  AL  MONTE". 

Carmelite  Order.  The  ancient  Carmelite  convent,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a 
sanatorium,  at  that  time  sheltered  about  a  hundred  tubercular  soldiers.  This 
number  was  soon  increased,  the  Government  having  placed  two  large  sheds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Meanwhile,  not  far  from  the  convent,  a  new  building  was  being  erected  for 
the  sanatorium,  for  which  the  Italian  Red  Cross  received  generous  assistance 
from  the  Ufficio  technico  militare,  the  latter  organising  lectures  throughout  all 
the  factories  in  the  provinces  of  Como  and  Milan.  More  than  a  million  lire  were 
subscribed  by  the  workmen  and  this  generous  gift  was  handed  over  to  the  Red 
Cross.  In  addition,  the  Journalist  Association  of  Lombardy  contributed  towards 
this  sanatorium  by  organising  a  lottery  in  Milan. 

The  sanatorium  of  Cuasso  al  Monte  consists  of  the  following: 
i)  The  sanatorium  proper,  capable  of  accommodating  over  180  patients;  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  every  detail  of  the  building  and 
installation. 
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2)  A  farm,  including  stables,  stores  and  lodgings  for  the  farm  workers. 

3)  Separate  cottages  where  infectious  cases  are  treated  ;  in  one  of  these  cot- 
tage is  the  morgue. 

4)  A  building  with  offices  and  rooms  for  the  personnel  of  the  establishment, 
the  pharmacy  and  the  laundry. 

5)  A  small  villa  for  the  director. 

The  sanatorium  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Hugo  Trevisan,  who  for  eight  years 
directed  the  Prasomaso  sanatorium,  above  Sondrio. 

The  fundamental  treatment  is  based  on  dietetic  hygiene  and  is  completed, 
according  to  the  different  cases,  by  a  specific  treatment,  artificial  pneumo-thorax, 
heliotherapy  and  radiotherapy. 

In  the  case  of  patients  who  have  recovered  their  health  and  have  nearly  com- 
pleted their  cure,  this  treatment  is  replaced  by  the  "work  cure",  which  prepares 
them  for  their  return  to  normal  life.  Instruction  is  given  in  specially  equpped 
workshops,  but,  for  the  most  part,  work  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  consisting 
of  wood  chopping  and  similar  tasks.  In  this  way  the  workman  learns  that  life 
and  employment  in  the  open  are  necessary  for  his  health.  The  large  grounds 
surrounding  the  sanatorium  are  admirably  adapted  for  developing  this  humani- 
tarian work,  which  also  constitutes  a  very  effective  method  of  health  propag  <nda. 

When  the  new  sanatorium  was  inaugurated,  Count  G.  Vinci,  general  delegate 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  in  Switzerland,  represented  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  handed  over  to  the  sanatorium  authorities  a  sum  of  5,ooo  lire,  the 
proceeds  of  a  subscription  taken  up  by  him  among  the  Italian  colonv  in  Switzer- 
land for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  ambulance  for  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 

JAPAN. 

Appointment.  —  The  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  has  informed  the 
League  that  H.  M.  the  Emperor  has  appointed  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Society 
Mr.  Sannosuke  Sakamoto,  administrator  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  and  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  This  appointment  bears  in  no  way  on  that  of  the  other 
Vice-Chairman,  Marquis  Kuniyuki  Tokugawa,  who  continues  to  exercise  his 
functions. 

Gift.  —  The  chairman  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  that  his  Society  has  donated  a  supply  of  warm  clothing 
\for  the  Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  still  in  Siberia,  who  are  in  great  distress  and 
suffering  from  the  intense  cold. 

Report.  —  The  chairman  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  has  sent  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  a  detailed  report  regarding  the  admirable  work  accomplished 
by  his  Society  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war.  This  report  gives  interesting  parti- 
culars on  the  situation  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Siberia,  the  work  of  investigation 
and  relief  commissions,  and  the  Red  Cross  units  which  worked  at  Vladivostok 
caring  for  prisoners  who  were  too  ill  to  be  transported.  The  relief  hospital  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross,  consisting  of  a  medical  director,  two  doctors,  a  photographer, 
a  head  nurse  and  ten  assistant  nurses,  took  in  all  cases  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John. —  To  inaugurate  the  peace-time  activities 
of  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  October  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wellington,  H.  E.  the  Governor-General,  Viscount 
Jellicoe,  presiding.  The  Chairman,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  after  referring  to 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in  Geneva  last  March,  emphasised  the  objects 
for  which  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  had  been  created.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  his  speech  :  — 
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It  would  be  agreed  that  great  benefit  would  result  to  humanity  if  the  objects 
set  forth  could  be  attained.  If  we  considered  only  some  of  the  ^reat  disasters  in 
recent  years—the  Messina  and  San  Francisco  earthquakes  and  the  Halifax  disaster 
in  1917 — and  if  we  considered  also  the  possibility  of  future  national  disasters,  it 
would  be  apparent  how  much  suffering  could  be  averted  if  complete  national 
or  international  organisation  was  available  for  immediate  action.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  end,  two  things  were  necessary— first,  a  largely  increased 
membership,  and  secondly,  funds  sufficient  to  organise  and  carry  on.  He 
referred  to  the  great  work  done  during  the  war  by  women  of  all  ages  and  men 
beyond  the  fighting  age. 

The  services  of  these  voluntary  workers  should  not  be  lost  in  time  of  peace. 
He  had  heard  many  persons  who  had  performed  voluntary  service  auxiliary  to 
the  war  lament  that  they  had  not  now  similar  work  with  which  to  occupy  their 
time.  Therein  lay  the  opportunity  of  the  Red  Cross.  Considerable  ellorts  would 
have  to  be  put  forward  to  increase  membership,  but  they  might  well  take  heart 
from  the  success  of  a  similar  appeal  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  that 
country  the  organisation  had  enrolled  no  fewer  than  16,000,000  members  during 
the  war,  and  later,  during  the  first  year  of  peace,  a  further  10,000,000  members 
were  secured.  He  could  not,  therefore,  imagine  New  Zealand  lagging  behind  in 
the  movement,  when  the  appeal  was  made. 

Some  people  might  be  afraid  that  the  combination  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Order  of  St.  John  might  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  other  existing  societies. 
Great  stress,  however,  was  laid  at  the  Geneva  Conference  upon  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  the  business  of  the  Red  Cross  to  work  in  co-operation  with  existing 
societies.  Incidentally,  His  Excellency  said  that  when  the  work  of  the  New 
Zealand  Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  organisations  was  mentioned  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  there  was  great  applause.  That  applause  was  fully  justified. 
In  view  of  the  Dominion's  war  record,  we  should  be  encouraged  in  the  thought 
that  we  would  not  be  behind  in  starting  this  peace  organisation  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity.  As  to  the  financial  aspect,  it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  funds  now  available  were  not  more  than  were  needed  by  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  it  was  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  divert  this  money  for  peace  work. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Parr,  Minister  of  Public  Health,  announced  that  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  was  promoting  the  spread  of  medical  education 
and  that  in  1921  a  Child  Welfare  Bureau  would  be  instituted  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  F.  Truby  King.  The  minister  also  made  an  appeal  for  domestic  help  in 
the  homes  of  expectant  mothers  and  promised  that  the  Government  would  assist 
the  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 

Another  speaker,  Dr.  Collins,  pointed  out  that  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross 
was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  that  it  was 
in  honour  bound  to  forward  the  peace  time  activities  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  undertake.  This  would  involve  a  large  membership  in  order  to 
increase  resources.  It  was  proposed  to  charge  £  lo-ios.  for  life  members  and  a 
half-crown  subscription  for  ordinary  members.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
was  no  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  in  New  Zealand,  but,  thanks  to  a  rapid 
organisation,  the  people  of  the  Dominion  had  contributed  £  7,000,000  in  money 
and  goods  for  relief  purposes,  the  share  of  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross  Society 
being  £  1,848,876.  It  was  the  speaker's  belief  that  the  combination  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  would  do  much  towards 
bringing  about  universal  peace  and  the  betterment  of  mankind.  In  conclusion, 
he  moved  the  following  resolution  : —  "That  widespread  and  popular  membership 
of  the  New  Zealand  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John  is 
necessary  for  success  in  its  peace  time  work." 

In  seconding  the  resolution,  Brigadier-General  Richardson  dwelt  on  the 
invaluable  assistance  rendered  by  both  organisations  in  the  Great  War.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
did  much  good  work,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  it  allowed  its  work 
to  lie  dormant.  The  result  was  that  when  the  South  African  War  broke  out  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  there  were  thousands  of  women  rushing  around  desirous  of  lending 
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a  helping  hand  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  who  lacked  the  necessary 
training  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  He  went  on  to  appeal  to  the  various 
organisations  to  co-ordinate  with  the  Order  to  ensure  greater  efficiency  and  to 
prevent  over-lappmg.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Sir  Heaton  Rhodes  then  moved  :  "That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  four 
centres  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  Order  of  St.  John  and 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  on  September  4,  1919,  should  be  approved  and 
adopted  for  the  present.  " 

Speaking  of  the  motion,  he  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  found  that  this  joint 
organisation  did  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  either  society,  then  either  would  be 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement  after  giving  six  months'  notice. 
Representatives  of  the  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  centres  met  in 
Wellington  that  day.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  bind  themselves,  but  the  delegates 
undertook  to  place  the  issue  outlined  in  his  motion  before  their  respective 
centres,  and  he  hoped  that  as  an  outcome  of  this  arrangement  it  would  be 
adopted.  He  added  that  the  Auckland  centre  had  already  approved  of  the 
joint  organisation. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Barclay,  Commissioner  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  who  said  he  felt  sure  that  its  adoption  would 
lead  to  a  continuation  of  the  good  work  of  both  Orders  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity  on  efficient  lines. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  further  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  F.  Truby  King,  one  of  the  delegates 
at  the  Cannes  Medical  Conference  in  1919,  as  follows: —  "That  the  .Sew 
Zealand  branch  of  the  British.  Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John  should  organise 
an  auxiliary  society  of  junior  members.  " 

Dr.  King  said  that  it  was  universally  recognised  abroad  that  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  peace-time  activities  of  the  joint  order  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  incidence  of  child  welfare.  The  immunity  of  the  very  young  from  disease 
was  the  most  effective  barrier  against  disease  of  any  kind.  Dr.  King  elaborated 
the  point  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Parr  as  to  the  necessity  for  instituting  a  form  of 
domestic  service  for  women  both  before  and  after  child-birth.  He  commended 
this  proposal  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Order.  He  felt  sure  that  with 
the  active  support  of  the  Public  Health  and  Education  Departments  promised  by 
the  minister,  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  Dominion  would  join 
the  proposed  junior  league.  Dr.  Wilkins,  of  the  Education  Department,  had 
promised  his  support  in  this  connection,  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
school  teachers  would  fall  readily  into  line. 

In  seconding  the  resolution,  the  Mayoress,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Luke,  said  that  the 
Women's  National  Reserve  had  already  instituted  a  very  fine  system,  aiming  at 
providing  help  for  expectant  mothers.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

PERU. 


Peace    programme    of    the    Peruvian    Red    Cross.  The   following 

extracts  regarding  the  organisation  and  peace  programme  of  the  Peruvian 
Red  Cross  are  taken  from  a  report  sent  to  the  League  by  Dr.  Belisario  Sosa, 
former  vice-president  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  former  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  Lima  and  chairman  of  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross.] 

The  Peruvian  Red  Cross  Association  was  called  into  existence  during  a 
period  of  ruthless  warfare.  In  i883,  when  it  received  Government  sanction  and 
was  recognised  as  an  institution  of  public  benefit,  it  was  composed  entirely 
of  male  members  whose  sole  object  was  the  relief  of  soldiers  in  the  field.  It  was 
only  in  1911,  when  a  Committee  of  ladies,  which  collaborated  with  the  former 
society  under  the  direction  of  a  single  committee,  was  formed,  that  the  Peruvian 
Red  Cross  assumed  its  actual  form.  Together  with  this  change,  the  organisation 
extended  its  field  of  activity  to  the  aid  and  relief  of  victims  of  public  calamities. 

This  Society  has  since  that  time  been  able  on  several  occasions  to  devote  all 
its  resources  and  efforts  towards  the  relief  of  suffering  populations,  as,  for 
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example,  when  it  sent  personnel  and  supplies  to  our  southern  provinces  which 
had  been  laid  waste  by  earthquakes.  Despite  this,  its  activity  has  been  somewhat 
limited  and  its  resources  very  restricted.  Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  the 
Cannes  Conference,  national  Red  Cross  Societies  have  realised  the  immense 
task  which  lies  before  tnem  and  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  their  efforts  and 
of  mutual  assistance  for  general  welfare,  instead  of  isolated  action,  as  had  been 
the  case  before.  The  Peruvian  R.  C.  lost  no  time  in  adhering  to  the  League  and 
has  worked  out  a  programme  of  which  only  the  principal  points  can  be  given 
here. 

The  realisation  of  this  plan  of  action  is  being  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Peru  there  already  exist  independent  Red  Cross  organisations/created  or  subsi- 
dised by  the  State,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  undertake  an  energetic  campaign 
against  the  principal  evils  from  which  the  country  suffers. 

The  Peruvian  R.  C.  proposes  to  collaborate  with  these  Government  organi- 
sations, which  have  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  as  regards  cer- 
tain activities  in  which  we  are  specially  interested. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  Government  has  instituted  in  malaria  regions  sani- 
tary posts,  under  technical  direction,  provided  with  a  perfected  equipment, 
which  extend  their  activities  over  limited  zones.  With  the  collaboration  of  the 
"  hacendados  "  (large  farmers),  these  posts  have  undertaken  the  fight  against 
the  infectious  mosquito  by  means  of  draining  or  oiling  water  surfaces  as 
well  as  by  protecting  dwellings,  at  the  same  time  organising  dispensaries  for  the 
free  distribution  of  quinine  and  the  observation  and  treatment  of  infected 
persons.  These  sanitary  posts,  organised  on  the  American  model,  have  given 
excellent  results.  In  future  the  Peruvian  R.  C.  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
extend  this  work  and  will  keep  the  League  informed  of  the  progress  realised  in 
this  connection. 

As  regards  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  there  exist  at  present  in  Peru  the 
<l  Barton  Preventorium  "  as  well  as  sanatoria  at  Jauja,  situated  in  the  specially 
favourable  climate  of  the  "Sierra".  But  much  still  remains  to  be.  done,  and  i't 
will  be  the  principal  task  of  our  Society  to  develop  what  means  we  have  for  this 
campaign  and  to  create  new  ones,  following  the  splendid  example  of  the  French 
and  American  Red  Cross  Societies  during  the  war. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  that  of  child  welfare,  on  behalf  of 
which  something  has  been  accomplished  both  by  public  charity  and  by  the 
admirable  effort  of  private  organisations,  including  creches  and  milk  stations, 
which  have  greatly  contributed  towards  diminishing  infant  mortality.  We  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Peruvian  R.  C.  to  establish  throughout  the  country 
child  welfare  centres  on  the  order  either  of  those  proposed  in  the  report  submit- 
ted by  Dr.  Findlay  to  the  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  or  of  those  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
delegation,  have  furnished  such  splendid  results. 

Other  equally  important  problems  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  our  Society,  such 
as  the  campaign  against  alcoholism,  the  prophylaxy  for  venereal  diseases  and 
the  protection  of  young  girls. 

In  order  to  recruit  the  numerous  trained  personnel  necessary  for  this  work 
of  hygiene,  prophylaxy  and  social  aid,  the  Peruvian  R.  C.  will  make  an  effort  to 
popularise  both  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  by  creating  courses  for 
voluntary  nurses  including  a  period  of  hospital  service.  In  these  schools,  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  pupils 
will  receive  a  form  of  instruction  resembling  that  given  in  similar  establishments 
in  America  and  England. 

It  may  be  remarked,  and  with  reason,  that  we  are  merely  giving  promises  for 
the  future  instead  of  a  report  of  things  accomplished.  The  fact  is  that  our  Society 
has  been  supported  with  much  goodwill  and  with  devoted  service,  but  lacked 
perhaps  in  time  of  peace  a  clearly  defined  line  of  action.  The  League  has  shown 
us  the  road  to  be  followed,  and  now  that  we  enjoy  the  support,  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  advice  of  this  institution,  we  are  resuming  our  task  with  renewed 
faith,  certain  of  being  able  to  accomplish  useful  work  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  country. 


PORTUGAL. 

Appointment.  — "H.  M.  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  has  accepted  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  the  Portuguese  R.  C. 

SERBIA 


Red  Cross  Publication.  -  -  The  first  number  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross 
Bulletin  was  brought  out  in  Belgrade  in  January  and  will  appear  regularly  every 
month.  After  exposing  the  motives  and  aims  of  this  publication,  the  great  services 
rendered  by  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war  are  pointed  out  and  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  Society's  peace  activities,  which  are  adapted  to  the  peace-time  programme 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  of  which  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  is  a  member. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  Bulletin  are  : — 

1)  To  make  known  to  the  general  public  the  ideals  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its 
possibilities  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 

2)  To  keep  the  public   informed  of  international   Red  Cross  activities  and 
especially  of  those  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  ; 

3)  To  give  an  account  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  central  committees 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  contains  several  articles  of  great  interest., 
including  a  survey  of  the  war  work  of  the  Serbian  R.  C.  giving  particulars  of  its 
peace-time  activities,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  organisation  of  two  sana- 
toriums,  of  relief  work  among  war  sufferers  and  the  purchase  of  propaganda 
films  with  the  assistance  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Health.  The  article  concludes 
with  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  nation  and  the  declaration  that  the  growth  of  the 
Serbian  R.  C.  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  assistance  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

Another  well-informed  article  gives  the  history  ot  the  Red  Cross  movement 
and  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"Our  Day  "  Appeal.  —  In  October  1920  the  Cape  Province  branch  of  the 
South  African  Red  Cross  Society,  in  holding  its  annual  "  Day ",  decided  to 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  University  of  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting research  in  tropical  diseases. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Red  Cross  organisations  of  South  Africa,  the  uni- 
versity explains  the  object  it  has  in  view  and  which,  when  realised,  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  general  health  of  the  country.  Ever  since  its  foundation, 
the  university  has  been  building  up  a  medical  school.  Last  year  (1920),  for  the 
first  time,  the  full  training  of  a  doctor  was  given,  and,  in  addition,  a  number,  of 
men  and  women  are  now  receiving  training  in  public  health.  This  marks  the 
completion  of  the  school.  But  there  remains  still  a  need,  urgent  not  only  in  view 
of  the  prestige  of  the  university,  but  also  in  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  namely  that  of  a  Department  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Tropical  diseases  —  of  which  the  most  common  are  malaria,  black-water 
fever,  dysentery,  sleeping  sickness,  plague,  snake-bite,  leprosy  —  by  their 
prevalence  and  virulence  in  South  Africa,  form  a  very  serious  menace.  Moreover 
it  is  a  mis-.ake  to  suppose  that  they  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  tropics.  The 
recent  outbreak  of  malaria  in  Northern  Transvaal  goes  to  refute  this  idea,  while 
with  the  present  ever-increasing  means  of  communication  these  infections  are 
bound  to  spread,  and  timely  action  is  called  for  to  prevent  further  danger  in 
this  direction. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  institution  in  South  Africa  which  makes  i 
scientific  study  of  the  treatment  and  control  of  tropical  diseases,  and  it  will  be 
the  special  duty  and  privilege  of  the  medical  school  at  Cape  Town  to  undertake 
this  work.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  which  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind  will  have  to  face  from  the  outset,,  but,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence  and  do 


its  duty  fully  to  the  community,  the  medical  school  must  evidently  lace  the  ini- 
tial difficulties  and  make  a  beginning.  The  first  step  will  probably  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lecturer  on  Parasitology,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  University  will 
make  these  new  departments  mobile  so  that  the  experts  will  be  able  to  investigate 
any  local  outbreak  of  disease  on  the  spot. 

In  making  its  appeal  for  "  Our  Day",  the  Transvaal  branch  announced  that 
one  of  its  main  objects  was  the  establishing,  in  each  town  and  district,  of 
detachments  of  the  Red  Cross  Voluntary  Aid  Corps  and  especially  of  active 
detachments  of  the  Nursing  Division,  declaring  that  funds  were  urgently  needed 
for  these  objects  and  also  to  give  assistance  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  on  behalf  of  distressed  countries  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Yearly  subscriptions  were  fixed  at  los.  6d.  and  life  membership  at  a  minimum 
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Literature  for  Hospitals.  —  During  the  war  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
South  African  Red  Cross  was  to  provide  the  sick  and  wounded  with  books  and 
magazines  which  were  collected  and  distributed  among  the  hospitals  in  South- 
West  and  East-Africa  and  throughout  the  Union  generally.  In  view  of  the  very 
appreciable  service  which  was  thus  rendered  to  hospitals  patients,  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  this  work  in  the  civil  hospitals  as  one  of  the  peace-time  activities  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  Transvaal  branch  of  the  South  African  Red  Cross  has  made  an  appeal 
for  contribution  of  books  and  magazines.  In  the  Transvaal  there  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  institutions  for  sick  and  injured  which  receive  an  average  of 
20,000  patients  every  year,  and  it  is  considered  that  good  literature  will  be  of 
very  great  value  as  an  aid  to  convalescence. 

Influenza  Cards.  —  An  interesting  feature  of  the  general  health  propaganda 
undertaken  by  the  South  African  Red  Cross  is  the  issue  to  all  school  children 
of  a  card  containing  instructions  in  English  and  in  Dutch  on  how  to  prevent 
influenza,  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in  case  of  an  attack.y 

SPAIN. 

Red  Cross  Nurses.  --  [Courses  of  instruction  for  nurses  have  been 
inaugurated  at  Madrid  under  the  chairmanship  of  Marques  de  la  Ribera, 
inspector-general  of  the  central  assembly  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Red  Cross,  of 
Dr.  Don  Manuel  Nogueras  and  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Luque.  Infanta  Dona  Luisa, 
Marquesa  del  Aguila  Real,  and  the  president  of  the  hospital  committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  attended  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Nogueras,  director  of  the  school  for  nurses. 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  technical  services  of  hospitals  by  means 
of  private  organisations. 

Courses  for  nurses  were  also  inaugurated  at  Segovia  and  Toledo.  The  meeting 
at  Segovia,  which  was  presided  over  by  H.  R.  H.  Infanta  Dona  Isabel  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Valladolid,  was  attended  by  the  civilian  and  military  authorities. 

Appointment.  —  Following  the  retirement  of  Don  Domingo  Salazar  e  Ibanez, 
Marques  de  la  Ribera  de  Tajuna  has  been  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
Damas  section  of  the  Spanish  R.  C. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Appointment.  —  Colonel  Rickli,  of  Langenthal,  ^erne,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Director  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  Colonel  Bonny,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  League  retains  his  office  as  chairman  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross. 

'Red  Cross  and  moving  picture  films.  —  The  following  was  published  by 
"La  Croix-Rouge  Suisse"  in  its  leading  article  on  February  i  :  "The  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  has  placed  a  remarkable  series  of  moving  picture  films  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  These  films,  depicting  the  war  and  peace-time 
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activities  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  have  been  shown,  accompanied  by  interest- 
ing lectures,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  —  at  Sierre,  Geneva,  Sainte-Croix- 
Davos,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Saint-Gall,  Aarau,  Coire,  Lausanne,  etc.,  —  and  drew 
large  audiences1.  " 

Course  for  visiting-nurses.  —  The  Geneva  branch  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross 
has  organised  a  course  \vhich  will  open  at  the  Ecole  d'Etudes  Sociales  pour 
Femmes  on  February  14  and  will  last  till  March  12.  This  course  is  specially 
intended  for  nurses  wishing  to  perfect  themselves  in  social  welfare,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  these  studies,  though,  only  graduate 
nurses  can  enter  for  the  examinations  for  the  visiting-nurse  diploma.  The 
inscription  fee  is  80  francs.  The  programme  of  the  course,  which  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  65  hours,  includes  the  following  subjects  :  rdle  of  the  visiting-nurse 
in  the  community;  elements  of  sociology  ;  child  welfare;  social  relief;  public 
hygiene;  hygiene  for  women,  children,  nursing  mothers  and  infants;  anti- 
tuberculosis  and  anti-alcohol  measures,  etc.;  treatment  of  deafness,  dumbness 
and  other  abnormal  cases:  general  prophylaxy  of  communicable  diseases;  medical 
drill,  etc. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.* 

Membership  Campaign.  —  According  to  the  latest  news  received  by  the 
League  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  membership  campaign  organised  by 
the  latter  has  been  a  great  success,  about  seven  million  members  having  been 
enrolled. 3 

European  Relief  1919'1920. —  According  to  its  annual  report,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  during  the  fiscal  year,  1919-1920,  has  spent  $  5i, 000,000  for  Eu- 
ropean relief. 

In  closing  its  relief  work  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  most  extensive  of  all 
its  overseas  activities,  the  American  Red  Cross  furnished  supplies  to  3,865  vil- 
lages and  directly  benefited  3,o3o,ooo  persons  by  gifts  or  sales  at  nominal  prices. 
Hundreds  of  cooperative  stores  established  durfng  the  year  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  this  territory  are  still  being  operated  by  the  Frer  ch  and  Belgian  au- 
thorities. 

Six  hospitals  were  opened  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Roumania  and  295 
others  were  supplied  with  medicines  and  equipment.  More  than  270,000  re- 
ceived food  supplies  from  the  American  Red  Cross  before  it  closed  its  opera- 
tions in  Roumania  in  May. 

In  Russia  the  American  Red  Cross  furnished  relief  to  the  needy  through  its 
commissions  to  Siberia,  Western  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States,  and  Southern 
Russia. 

Sanitary  trams,  or  hospitals  on  wheels,  totaled  y5  cars  and  were  equipped 
with  83o  beds,  with  a  capacity  of  i,55o  patients.  There  were  also  typhus  trains, 
the  work  of  which  was  chiefly  preventive.  These  latter  travelled  11,000  miles, 
bathed  io5,ooo  persons,  disinfected  1,000,000  and  issued  5oo,ooo  clean  garments. 

In  Siberia  alone  thirty-three  trains  distributed  the  cargoes  of  thirty  ships 
from  America  and  portions  of  the  cargoes  from  92  ships  from  other  countries. 
In  this  work  American  Red  Cross  trains  covered  332,ooo  miles,  and  ambulances, 
trucks  and  service  cars  covered  333,ooo  miles.  The  supplies  distributed  by  these 
transportation  activities  amounted  to  8,000  tons  and  were  hauled  over  5,ooo 
miles  of  railroad.  In  the  way  of  civilian  relief  in  Siberia,  an  average  of  seven 

1  The  Secretary  general  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  has  expressed  his  very  cordial  thanks  to  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  for  the  films  lent  by  the  latter  to  the  Swiss  Society,  and  which 

E  roved  of  very  great  assistance  in  the  campaign  for  membership  and  funds,  organised  by  the 
Uter. 

8  The  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  desires  to  express  its  cordial  thanks  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  news  sheets  received  containing  information  regarding  the  activities 
of  this  society.  This  information  is  of  preat  value  for  the  Bulletin's  "News  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies". 

1  This  does  not  include  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
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articles  of  clothing  was  given  to  each  of  587,600  men,  887,500  women  and  775,000 
children. 

In  caring  for  the  sick  in  Siberia  the  American  Red  Cross  operated  eighteen 
hospitals  of  its  own  with  a  total  of  6,596  beds.  There  were  in  these  hospitals 
56  American  doctors  and  34  non-American  ;  182  American  Red  Cross  nurses,  a5 
Russian,  i5  Japanese  and  i3  Chinese  nurses. 

To  handle  the  work  of  the  Siberian  Commission,  a  total  of  2,667  people  was 
required,  5o3  of  whom  were  Americans.  Ten  thousand  different  articles  were 
distributed  ranging  all  the  way  from  auto-ambulances  to  safety  pins.  The  total 
disbursement  was  $  14,000,000. 

In  Western  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States  the  work  done  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  of  a  somewhat  different  character  and  necessitated  less  transportation. 
In  this  section  the  number  of  civilian  poor  relieved  were  297,101  and  the  number 
of  refugees  cared  for  was  21,399.  Prisoners  aided  numbered  2,523.  Much  of  the 
relief  in  Western  Russia  was  hospital  service. 

In  the  course  of  its  operations  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Baltic  Slates, 
up  to  June  3o,  1920,  expended  over  $  3,ooo,ooo  in  hospital  aid.  Red  Cross 
physicians  treated  nearly  20,000  typhus  patients.  Nineteen  frontier  and  interior 
disinfecting  stations  were  established  with  a  daily  capacity  of  3,900  persons.  Sixty- 
two  dispensaries  were  aided  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $  40,000  and  treated  43,920  per- 
sons. A  total  of  217  hospitals  and  no  orphanages  and  similar  institutions  were 
aided  with  money  and  supplies. 

The  work  in  South  Russia  consisted  largely  in  caring  for  refugees  and  in 
fighting  typhus  and  cholera  in  the  Crimea. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  that  accom- 
plished in  helping  the  people  in  Esthonia,  where  there  was  absolutely  no  ambu- 
lance service  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  hospitals  when  the  Americans  arrived. 
The  army  was  in  retreat,  the  military  was  disorganised  and  the  combined  force 
of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the  number  of  20,000  was  a  hungry,  suffering,  panic- 
stricken  mob. 

In  aid  of  Vienna,  Montenegro,  Constantinople  and  Albania.  —  Of  the 

i5o  cars  of  Red  Cross  supplies  sent  from  Paris  in  December,  3o  were  directed  to 
Vienna.  Accounts  received  by  the  American  Red  Cross  bear  out  the  grim  picture 
given  by  newspaper  reports  of  conditions  in  the  Austrian  capital.  Practically  all 
the  children  in  Vienna,  it  is  affirmed,  are  now  tubercular  and  this  fact  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Vienna  led  the 
world  in  medicine,  hospitals,  surgery  and  sanitary  engineering. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  American  Relief  Mission,  the 
Salvator  Medai  for  1920  was  awarded  last  month  by  the  City  of  Vienna  to  George 
W.  Bakeman,  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Austria  This  medal  is  given  even- 
year  in  recognition  of  distinguished  humanitarian  work. 

Twenty-eight  cars  were  sent  to  Montenegro,  containing  largely  emergency 
supplies  to  meet  a  sudden  attack  of  typhus  brought  by  the  Crimean  refugees. 
This  problem  has  been  so  successfully  handled  that  neither  in  Montenegro  nor 
in  Constantinople  is  there  an  epidemic,  though  large  numbers  of  the  refugees 
have  died  from  exposure,  from  after-effects  of  starvation  and  diseases  which 
broke  out  in  the  over-crowded  ships  while  crossing  the  Black  Sea. 

Seven  cars  of  supplies  sent  to  Albania  are  being  used  partly  to  relieve  earth- 
quake sufferers  and  partly  to  save  the  children  in  the  Balkans,  of  whom  nearly 
half  are  orphans.  The  principal  problem  in  Albania,  Montenegro  and  Serbia  is 
the  care  of  some  half  million  children  who  have  lost  both  their  homes  and  their 
parents. 

URUGUAY. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Uruguayan   Red   Cross.  -     The    Red 

Cross  of  Uruguay  has  this  year  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  For  this 
occasion  Dona  Aurelia  Ramos  de  Segarra,  who  has  the  honour  of  having 
founded  this  institution  and  who  since  then  has  devoted  all  her  energies  to  its 
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development,  published  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Uruguayan 
Red  Cross  since  its  foundation,  and  gives  a  description  of  its  actual  situation. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Uruguayan 
R.  C.  has  founded  a  school  for  voluntary  nurses1,  published  numerous  pamphlets 
on  influenza,  distributed  its  Bulletin  as  widely  as  possible  and  has  enrolled  the 
services  of  well-known  Uruguayans  as  correspondents  of  the  League  on  questions 
of  public  health. 

During  the  various  wars  and  public  calamities  which  befell  the  country, 
several  attempts  were  made  in  Uruguay  to  constitute  a  Red  Cross  Society 
following  the  example  of  neighbouring  States,  but  it  was  not  till  1897,  when 
Senora  Ramos  de  Segarra  founded  the  Red  Cross  of  Christian  Ladies,  which 
became  the  Red  Cross  of  Uruguay,  that  a  regular  and  permanent  institution  was 
created.  It  was  thanks  to  this  institution  that  in  May  1900  the  Uruguayan 
Government  signed  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Uruguay  is  directed  by  a  committee  of  ladies  and  a 
sub-committee  of  men  elected  every  five  years  by  the  general  assembly.  All 
persons  who  apply,  regardless  of  nationality  and  political  or  religious  opinions, 
can  become  members  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  resources  of  the  Society  consist 
mostly  of  membership  dues  (one  peso — a  dollar — a  year),  legacies,  gifts,  proceeds 
of  charity  entertainments  and,  in  case  of  war  or  public  disaster,  of  public 
subscriptions.  The  exact  number  of  members  has  not  been  established  ;  the 
Society  has  thirty-eight  department  commissions,  six  sub-commissions  and 
about  twenty  delegations. 

During  the  six  months  of  civil  war  in  1897  the  Uruguay  R.  C.  installed 
several  hospitals  and  gave  assistance  to  wounded,  distributing  as  well  clothes 
and  money  to  the  needy.  It  also  rendered  great  services  on  the  following 
occasions  :  the  July  revolution  in  1898,  the  Carmelo  invasion  in  1899,  the 
nationalist  insuirection  in  1908,  the  civil  war  in  rgo4-  During  this  last  civil  war, 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  Uruguay,  the  Red  Cross  organised  5o  hospitals  and 
assisted  5,ooo  sick  and  wounded.  The  Society  also  gave  its  assistance  during  the 
Spanish-American  and  South-African  war  and  during  the  last  war,  when  half  a 
million  pesos  were  collected  in  Uruguay  on  behalf  of  the  great  subscription 
organised  by  the  allied  Red  Cross  societies. 

The  peace-time  activities  of  the  Uruguayan  Red  Cross  include  relief  work  in 
case  of  floods,  cyclones  and  similar  disasters,  as  well  as  during  periods  of 
epidemics.  Health  propaganda  is  also  one  of  its  principal  activities ;  this  is 
carried  out  through  articles  in  the  press  and  numerous  pamphlets  for  instructing 
the  public  in  questions  of  hygiene.  A  manual  of  instruction  for  volunteer  nurses 
is  now  in  preparation.  Another  activity  is  the  assistance  given  to  political 
prisoners  and  to  the  poor  generally.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  an 
interesting  initiative  taken  by  the  Uruguayan  R.  C.  in  view  of  the  many 
shipwrecks  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Uruguay;  this  consists  in  the  erection  of 
a  number  of  supplementary  warning  signals  at  the  dangerous'points. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  course  for  voluntary 
nurses  recently  inaugurated.  This  course,  which  is  being  followed  by  fifty 
pupils,  is  under  the  direction  of  Senorita  Maria  M.  Veiga,  Dr.  Don  Eduardo 
Blanco  Acevedo  being  the  instructor. 

The  Uruguayan  R.  C.,  following  the  example  of  other  societies,  desires  also 
to  take  part  in  the  general  campaign  against  diseases  organised  by  the  League. 

1  See  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Gross  Societies,  vol.  i,  N°  12,  page  20. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
will  meet  in  Geneva  on  March  28,  1921. 


In  response  to  the  League's  appeal  on  behalf  of  relief  work 
and  the  fight  against  epidemics  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
Division  has  donated  i5,ooo  pairs  of  socks  and  10  bales  of  yearn 
which  will  be  employed  for  the  anti-typhus  campaign  in  Poland. 


The  American  Red  Cross  has  sent  to  the  League  for  its  relief 
work  and  anti-epidemic  campaign  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
270,000  pieces  of  underclothing,  bringing  the  total  value  of  gifts 
which  this  society  has  contributed  for  this  campaign  to  $  85o,ooo. 


The  British  Committee  of  the  Roumanian  Red  Cross  society 
has  made  a  further  contribution  of  ^  2,573-igs-2d  towards  the 
maintenance  and  up-keep  of  the  child  welfare  unit  in  Roumania 
which  is  working  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  This  new  contribution  brings  the  total  of  gifts  already 
received  from  this  source  to  ^  4,84i-is-4d' 


The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  received  a  gift  of  £  100 
from  Lord  Apsley  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Laszlo,  the  artist.  This  sum, 
which  had  been  subscribed  by  Lord  Apsley's  tenantry  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  of  age,  had  been  intended  as  the  price  of 
a  portrait  to  be  painted  by  Mr.  Laszlo,  who,  however,  in  agreement 
with  Lord  Apsley,  decided  that  the  sum  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  has  expressed  its  cordial 
thanks  for  this  generous  gift. 


The  Department  of  Popular  Health  Instruction  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  just  begun  the  organisation  of  a  mobile 
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unit  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  will  work  in  collaboration  with 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Minis- 
try of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Masaryk 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Sokols,  the  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
venting of  Venereal  Diseases,  the  Child  Welfare  Association  and 
other  private  organisations.  Czech  lecturers  are  being  engaged  and 
will  be  sent  to  France  for  a  few  weeks,  to  undergo  a  special 
training. 

The  work  of  the  mobile  unit  will  consist  in  organising  popular 
meeting  on  Child  Welfare,  Tuberculosis  and  Venereal  Diseases, 
distributing  publications  and  arranging  moving  picture  exhibitions. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  schools  and  the  children  will  be 
supplied  with  specially  prepared  reading  matter  on  popular  hygiene  ; 
they  will  also  be  shown  films  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  way  to  reach  large  masses  of  the  population  and, 
by  creating  widespread  interest  in  public  health,  to  supplement  the 
work  of  both  public  and  private  institutions. 


In  co-operation  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
Yugoslav  Government,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Serbian 
Red  Cross,  has  recently  organised  a  Department  of  Public  Health 
Instruction.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  has  set  aside  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
one  million  French  francs  for  this  purpose. 


The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  considers  that  one  of  the 
most  important  methods  of  health  education  is  by  means  of  motion 
picture  films.  For  some  years  the  educational  film  has  been  develop- 
ing and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  educators  that  the 
motion  picture  will  be  a  very  important  aid  to  education  in  the 
future,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  school,  large  or 
small,  will  have  its  motion  picture  machine  to  teach  students  of  all 
ages  by  its  visual  aid  as  a  supplement  to  their  text  books  and 
lectures. 

There  have  been  numerous  films  on  the  subject  of  public  health 
and  hygiene,  prepared  during  the  last  few  years,  some  of  which 
are  very  striking  and  teach  important  facts  to  those  who  see  them 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  incorrect  and  it  requires  very  careful 
selection  to  determine  which  should  be  shown  to  the  public  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  misinformed.  The  Department  of  Popular 
Health  Instruction  has  begun  the  formation  of  a  film  library  on 
public  health  subjects,  and  has  now  approximately  60,000  ft.  of 
film  of  this  character.  The  films  which  are  purchased  are  carefully 
selected  in  order  to  secure  only  the  best  and  the  Department  is 
carefully  avoiding  the  wholesale  purchase  of  public  health  films 
regardless  of  quality.  The  League  has  a  projection  room  in  its 
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offices  where  these  films  are  shown  to  those  who  are  interested, 
and  the  League  is.  to  a  limited  extent,  loaning  some  of  the  films 
for  special  lectures  by  Red  Cross  Societies  and  similar  organisations. 
Some  of  these  films  will  be  shown  extensively  by  the  first  travelling 
educational  unit  which  the  League  is  now  organising. 

The  films  which  are  now  on  hand  embrace  the  following 
subject  :  Tuberculosis,  Child  Hygiene,  Venereal  Diseases,  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Malaria,  Flies,  Mosquitoes,  Typhus  and  Lice, 
Red  Cross  Work,  Junior  Red  Cross,  etc.,  etc. 

•*'  A  Conference  to  discuss  the  programme  for  Child  Welfare  in 
Poland  was  held  on  January  17  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  Paris,  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds,  A.  R.  C.  Commissioner 
to  Europe,  presided  at  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  leading 
members  of  the  A.  R.  C.  who  are  familiar  with  Poland.  The  League 
was  represented  by  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  Chief  of  the  Nursing 
Department  and  Dr.  Pitt,  Chief  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department. 
A  report,  submitted  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Taylor,  who  together  with 
Dr.  Pitt  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Poland,  was 
discussed  at  the  meeting.  Dr. Taylor's  plan,  which  has  the  approval 
of  Dr.  Pitt,  aims  at  co-ordinating  the  Child  Welfare  programme  of 
the  A.  R.  C.  with  that  of  the  American  Relief  Association  and 
strengthening  the  Polish-American  Child  Welfare  organisation, 
known  as  the  P.  A.  K.  P.  D.,  using  already  established  Child 
Feeding  centres  for  starting  welfare  work,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  and  to  economise  time  and  expense. 

The  All-America  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases,  which  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  was 
attended  by  overdo  delegates,  both  men  and  women,  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Argentine,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chili,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto 
Rico  were  among  the  other  American  countries  represented.  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme,  who  was  the  British  delegate,  acted  as  one 
of  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Conference,  which  also  included  a 
delegation  from  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
was  represented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  F.  Ritchie,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Department  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases. 

The  findings  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  and  are  ex- 
pected to  furnish  an  authoritative  history  and  guide  on  measures 
for  combating  venereal  diseases,  as  well  as  on  certain  problems  of 
social  hygiene.  These  publications  will  be  distributed  to  members 
of  the  Conference  and  through  them,  to  all  important  social- 
hygiene  agencies  throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  a 
conference  will  be  held  in  Copenhagen  in  May  1921  to  discuss 
measures  for  combating  venereal  diseases.  The  Danish,  Swedish 
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and  Netherlands  Red  Cross  Societies  have  already  notified  the 
League  of  their  intention  to  send  delegates.  Four  other  countries 
with  which  negotiations  are  in  progress  are  expected  to  participate. 
There  will  be  present  at  the  conference,  representatives  of  several 
national  government  health  services  and  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Pitt,  {Chief  ot  the  League  Department  of  Child 
Welfare,  has  received  excellent  news  from  Lt.-Col.  Habgood 
regarding  child  welfare  work  in  Roumania.  Besides  three  dispen- 
saries at  Bucarest,  there  are  child  welfare  centres  at  Jassy,  Brasov, 
Constantza  and  Craiova.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bucarest  there 
are  also  auxiliary  posts  at  Uranus,  Ferrar  and  Foisor,  in  which 
Roumanian  women  are  employed.  Dr.  Habgood  is  now  engaged 
in  organising  new  nursing  homes  as  well  as  a  school  for  nurses. 

Dr.  Rafael  Villavicencio,  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Counci1 
of  the  Venezuelian  Red  Cross,  died  recently  at  Caracas.  Dr.  Villa- 
vicencio, besides  being  a  distinguished  physician,  was  a  philosopher 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  scientific  evolution  of  Vene- 
zuela. He  was  member  of  various  academies,  including  those  of 
Medicine,  Litterature  and  History,  and  was  well  known  as  a  writer; 
he  played  an  important  part  in.  the  political  life  of  his  country, 
both  as  Federal  Minister  and  Senator.  The  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  deeply  sympathises  with  the  Venezuelian  Red  Cross  in 
the  great  loss  it  has  suffered. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Tracey  B.  Kittredge  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  field- 
organisers  of  the  Department  of  Organisation  of  the  League 

Miss  Katherine  Olmsted  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Director  of  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

Miss  Olmsted  was  graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  different  branches  of  public  health  nursing, 
and  in  the  organisation  and  administration  of  public  health  nursing 
activities. 

Miss  Olmsted  will  take  up  her  duties  in  February. 

Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
has  been  appointed  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  League  and  has  taken  up  his  duties 7, 

•The  Bulletin  published  in  its  July-August  number  (N°  12,  Vol.  I,  pases  26  and  27),  an 
article  entitled  «  The  Public  Health  »,  by  Professor  Winslow,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine  and 
Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Medicine  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science/ 


MISSIONS. 

BALTIC  STATES. 

Lady  Muriel  Paget  has  recently  made  an  investigation  of  the  situation  in 
the  Baltic  States,  where  organisations  created  by  her  and  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  are  working.  She  has  commun- 
icated to  the  League  the  following  report  on  conditions  in  Latvia. 

Colonel  Ryan,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  agrees  with  me  that, 
if  a  scale  were  drawn  to  illustrate  the  distress  in  the  various 
centres  of  Central  Europe,  the  Baltic  Provinces  would  stand  very 
high,  the  distress  being  60  %  compared  with  100  °/0  in  the  most 
impoverished  centres  of  all.  By  a  succession  of  enemies  most  of  the 
industrial  areas  have  been  devastated  and  agricultural  land  rendered 
less  productive  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  live  stock.. The  general 
military  and  political  unrest  is  accountable  for  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  Latvia  is  totally  unable  to  produce  enough  in  the  country 
for  her  own  consumption. 

Zeligowski's  adventure  has  made  it  imperative  to  mobilise  the 
army  at  a  time  when  every  rouble  is  wanted  for  reconstruction 
work,  although  another  Bolshevik  invasion  is  improbable,  and 
there  will  probably  be  internal  .disturbances  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Poles,  and  where  the  large 
properties  of  Polish  landlords  have  been  nationalised. 

The  Government  has  to  provide  for  : 

1 .  Large  numbers  of  Lettish  refugees  who  continue  to  pass 
into  the  country  from  Russia; 

2.  Unemployed  and  unemployable  and  their  families; 

3.  The  dependants  of  their  men  in  the   Russian  army  who 
were  killed  in  the  war,  and  of  those  who  were  transferred 
with   munition   factories   from    Latvia    to  the   interior    of 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the   war.  Very  few  of  these 
men  returned  and  their  families,  who  remained  behind,  are 
now  destitute. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  only  recognised 
de  facto  and  not  de  jure,  they  have  not  benefited  by  the  credits  voted 
by  allied  and  neutral  Powers  for  reconstruction  and  relief  purposes 
in  distressed  countries. 

Latvia  is  therefore  in  such  a  position  that  the  Government 
cannot  feed,  clothe  or  house  her  population  adequately,  nor  can  she 
provide  sufficient  employment  for  those  able  and  willing  to  work. 
Her  deficit  for  the  first  year  is  estimated  at  two  milliard  roubles, 
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and  the  crowning  disaster  is  that  this  year's  harvest  —  on  which 
the  hopes  of  the  whole  country  were  centered  — has  been  an  almost 
total  failure. 

The  chief  stock  in  trade  is  timber,  but  the  general  conditions 
of  the  export  trade  do  not  encourage  the  foreigner  to  advance  loans 
on  this  security  to  the  same  degree  that  was  done,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  sugar  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  Government  is  very  much  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  trouble  when  the  people  are  really  hungry.  Official 
and  voluntary  workers  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
ameliorate  the  present  conditions,  according  to  their  knowledge 
and  the  means  at  their  disposal,  but  the  difficulties  are  greatly 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  in  these  new  states  all  the  laws  and 
procedure,  which  in  older  countries  have  been  the  result  of 
centuries  of  evolution,  have  to  be  extemporised;  and  all  this  at  a 
time  when  circumstances  are  exceptional  and  wrar  and  starvation 
are  ever  present. 

Mr.  Ulmanis  and  other  ministers  and  officials  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  British  doctors, 
nurses  and  social  workers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
during  the  last  few  months,  especially  at  Dvinsk,  and  asked  me  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  Mission's  activities  to  Riga  and  other 
necessitous  centres.  I  found  that  personal  service  was  appreciated 
almost  as  much  as  the  accompanying  gifts,  and  that  people  who  are 
suffering  acutely  in  morale  as  well  as  in  physique  want  nursing 
back  to  life  with  human  sympathy  and  encouragement  quite  as 
much  as  with  medicine  and  foods. 

I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  relief  must  be  admi- 
nistered with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  intelligence  and  on  syste- 
matic lines,  otherwise  its  value  is  halved.  It  often  happens  that 
an  ignorant  mother  gives  her  child  an  undiluted  tin  of  milk,  and 
a  woman  in  one  of  our  dispensaries  near  Dvinsk  when  given 
aspirin  asked  whether  she  should  hold  it  on  the  spot  where  the 
pain  was. 

Madame  Bergs,  wife  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  organised 
many  branches  of  social  welfare  work  and  great  tribute  is  due  to 
her  activities  and  to  those  of  the  Lettish  Women's  Legion  and  the 
Lettish  Red  Cross.  Madame  Bergs  is  anxious  for  trained  British 
workers  to  go  out  to  Latvia  and  assist  in  the  general  organisation 
of  children's  clinics,  schools  for  mothers,  etc.  The  majority  of 
cases  of  infant  mortality  are  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers  and  to  the  fact  that  many  new  illnesses  have  arisen 
amongst  children  consequent  on  general  conditions  of  malnutrition 
in  the  famine  areas  during  the  last  few  years.  There  has  not  been 
time  to  train  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Latvia. 

The  fact  that  New  Zealand  has  made  a  grant  of  about  £  10,000 
to  the  Save  the  Children  fund  for  the  provision  of  medicines  and 
foods  for  children  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  should  be  the  means  of 
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saving  thousands  of  children  from  permanent  effects  of  years  of 
famine.  This  can  only  be  done  if  proper  medical  care  and 
treatment,  as  well  as  the  necessary  diets  are  supplied.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  trained  infant  welfare  nurses  whose  services  are  as 
indispensable  as  the  supplies  that  will  be  administered  by  them. 

There  are  about  5o,ooo  necessitous  children  chiefly  in  the 
towns  of  Riga  and  Dvinsk. 

The  Government  maintains  that  the  municipalities  should 
support  their  own  relief  agencies,  but  in  fact  the  revenues  of  these 
municipalities  are  practically  non-existent.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  authorities  in  Dvinsk  have  been  forced  to  eliminate  from 
orphanages  all  children  who  had  one  parent,  no  matter  how 
destitute,  thus  bringing  the  figure  of  children  to  be  fed  from  town 
funds  to  something  between  Sooand  1000.  This  leaves  about  3,ooo 
practically  destitute,  to  be  cared  for  by  foreign  help  or  to  starve. 

Work  done  by  the  Mission  in  Dvinsk  and  district  since  April. 

i.  Children's  hospital  —  100  beds  equipped,  staffed  and 
maintained  from  May  26  to  September  3o.  (This  was 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  a  small  local  hospital 
subsidised  in  order  to  concentrate  available  workers  and 
funds  on  more  necessary  work  in  the  field.) 

2  .  Dispensaries  —  At  Dvinsk  and  Korsovka,  equipped,  stocked 
and  open  daily.  Number  of  patients  treated  :  11,119. 

3.  Motor  dispensary  —  Doctors  and  nurses  visit  i5  country 
districts.  Number  of  patients  attended  to  up  to  November  3o  : 
2,490. 

4.  Clinics.  —  Two  clinics  are  being  opened  in   the  town  of 
Dvinsk   where  mothers  and  children  will  receive  advice 
and,  whenever    necessary,    special    foods   and    medicines. 
The   nurses   will   also    do    house  to  house  visiting,   give 
lectures,  etc. 

5.  Clothing.  —  2y,io3   garments   have    been    distributed;  to 
individuals  and  local  institutions  in  the  district. 


At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Madame  Bergs 
and  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund 
and  Mr.  Tilden  Smith,  the  Mission  has  opened  kitchens  for  feeding 
2,000  children  a  day.  The  total  number  of  children  needing  relief 
in  Riga  is  stated  to  be  i5,ooo,  the  situation  having  been  rendered 
acute  by  the  withdrawal  on  September  ist,  1920,  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  which  had  previously  been  feeding  80,000 
children  in  Latvia.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  as- 
sistance will  shortly  be  renewed. 
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The  American  Red  Cross,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Ryan, 
Commissioner  for  the  Baltic  Provinces,  is  rendering  invaluable 
assistance  by  the  distribution  of  clothes  and  medical  supplies. 

The  greatest  outstanding  need  is  for  trained  personnel  who  will 
assist  in  the  general  organisation  of  child  welfare  work,  in  the 
establishment  of  local  clinics  in  the  towns  and  of  travelling  clinics 
for  the  country  districts. 

I  should  like  to  open  two  clinics  in  Riga  immediately,  and  to 
extend  the  organisation  to  other  districts  as  and  when  the  means 
are  available. 

A  central  and  branch  clinic  for  Riga  could  be  equipped  and  run 
for  six  months  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £  85o. 

A  small  provisional  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Lowden  (wife  of  the  British  Consul  at  Riga)  has  been  formed  to 
collect  data  and  secure  local  support  and  assistance  in  the  event  of 
the  clinics  being  started.  Meanwhile  Miss  Fry  and  her  assistant 
welfare  nurses  now  in  Riga  (on  their  way  to  Dvinsk)  have  been 
instructed  to  give  any  advice  or  assistance  which  Madame  Bergs 
may  require. 

Although  the  duty  of  the  Mission  is  primarily  the  care  of  children, 
funds  are  also  available  for  the  relief  of  adults  in  extreme  cases.  It  is 
impossible  to  confine  medical  assistance  to  children  only  when, for 
instance,  the  travelling  dispensary  visits  districts  where  there  are  no 
local  doctors  and  medicines  are  not  to  be  bought.  It  would  also  be 
useless  to  duplicate  administrative  expenses  by  forming  separate 
organisations  to  deal  with  various  forms  of  relief  that  can  easily  be 
combined. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  to 
me  and  to  Mr.  Webster,  our  administrator,  and  his  staff  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Latvian  Government,  officials  and  others.  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  us  all  to  work  in  close  relationship  with  local 
societies  and  to  make  new  friends  in  Riga,  Dvinsk  and  in  the  field. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Talents  and  his  representative  John 
Dewhurst,  to  Mr.  Lowden,  British  Consul,  and  the  members  of  the 
British  Mission  for  their  support  and  assistance  and  to  the  British 
Government  (for  the,^  i  grant),  Save  the  Children  Fund,  Cooperative 
Societies,  Anglo-Russian  Hospital  Committee  and  others,  for  grants 
which  have  enabled  the  work  of  the  Mission  to  be  carried  on  since 
April,  1920. 

UNITED  STATES    OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Lyman  Bryson,  Director  of  the-  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership  in  the 
League's  Department  of  Organisation,  visited  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  order  to  study  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  that  country.  In  three  months— from  September 
6  to  December  11,  ig20  —  he  covered  the  principal  cities  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  going  as  far  west  as  Indianapolis  and  Gary,  Indiana, 
and  speaking  to  teachers'  meetings  and  chapter  conferences  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  other 
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places.    The  following  is  an  account  of  the  most  recent  work  of  tne  Junior 
Department  of  the  American  organisation  : — 

Junior  Red  Cross  work  in  the  United  States  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact  of  considerable  importance,  increasing  in  significance 
with  each  school  year. 

The  campaign  for  membership  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  from  Armistice  Day  to  Thanksgiving  Day — November 
1 1  to  26 — did  not  include  an  appeal  to  the  schools  for  enrolment, 
since  school  groups  can  be  enrolled  at  any  time,  but  the  general 
interest  aroused  by  the  campaign  had  its  effect  in  directing  attention 
to  the  activities  of  the  children. 

The  present  Junior  Membership  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
much  larger  than  the  adult  membership  and  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate.  Enrolment  by  schools,  instead  of  by  individuals,  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  rapid  growth,'but  the  conviction  among  public 
school  teachers  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  programme  is  a  great  aid 
in  their  work  and  the  sympathetic  response  of  all  children  to  whom 
an  appeal  is  made  are  much  more  fundamental  causes  for  steady 
growth. 

When  the  public  schools  opened  in  September,  a  new  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  School:  Aim-Plan-Pro- 
gramme, was  ready  for  distribution  among  the  65o.ooo  teachers, 
offering  them  practical  instructions  in  enrolment  and  showing 
briefly  but  comprehensively  how  the  resources  of  the  Red  Cross 
were  at  their  service  for  help  in  their  daily  class-room  work.  The 
introduction  to  this  pamphlet  contained  the  following  statement: 
"The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  schools, 
doing  its  work  among  the  children  of  the  country,  with  its  eyes 
turned  to  the  future  when  those  boys  and  girls  will  be  men  and 
women.  It  is  building  and  planning,  firm  in  the  faith  that  a  body 
of  citizens  trained  to  mutual  service  will  swing  America  to  new 
heights  ...  It  is  co-operating  with  the  school  authorities  in  carrying 
on  the  regular  classroom  activities.  Projects  that  give  play  to 
practical  acts  of  service,  embodying  the  principles  of  citizenship, 
are  provided  for  such  use  as  the  school  may  care  to  make  of  them. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  not  creating  new  courses,  nor  increasing 
the  number  of  studies,  but  by  working  through  the  established 
school  programme  seeks  to  lend  its  aid  in  vitalising  it." 

Helping  the  teachers. 

This  promise  of  help  to  teachers  has  been  accepted  and  in  every 
sort  of  school,  from  the  smallest  rural  one-room  houses  to  the 
largest  city  buildings,  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  new  interest, 
not  only  in  history  and  geography  and  literature,  but  in  humanity 
and  world  progress.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  little  schools 
off  the  railroads  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  have  an  interest  in 
Junior  Red  Cross  Work  which  expresses  itself  in  money  contri- 
butions to  foreign  relief  work,  in  the  study  of  health,  and  in  greater 
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feeling  of  community  responsibility.  The  thought  of  other  children, 
in  Italy  or  England  or  France  or  Czecho- Slovakia,  joining  in  the 
same  movement,  doing  their  bit  for  the  same  world  ideal,  has 
proved  a  breath  of  life  to  the  studies  of  children  in  the  country-side 
villages. 

In  the  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  even  in  the  most 
congested  districts  where  children  come  from  immigrant  homes 
and  are  in  many  cases  foreign-born,  the  Junior  activities  have 
given  vitality  to  ideals  and  studies  in  citizenship.  In  two  public 
schools  Junior  work  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum, 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  the  teachers  are  making  full  use 
of  what  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  recently  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  New  York  State,  described  as  the  most  lasting  and  important 
educational  idea  which  the  war  has  produced. 

This  programme  has  for  its  basis  the  circulation  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  News,  a  montly  publication  issued  from  Washington. 
The  formality  of  enrolling  a  school-room  as  a  Junior  Red  Cross 
unit  is  now  reduced  to  sending  to  this  magazine  a  subscription  in 
the  name  of  the  school-room.  The  stories  and  pictures  are  devoted 
partly  to  the  educational  and  relief  work  carried  on  among 
European  children  by  the  American  Juniors  and  partly  to  work  of 
the  latter  at  home. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  News  is  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  children  in  what  other  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
are  doing.  From  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  stimulating  material  for  supplemental  work 
in  history,  geography  and  literature.  Pupils  study  more  earnestly 
the  history  of  the  country  where  funds  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed are  helping  children  like  themselves.  They  apply  them- 
selves the  more  willingly  to  geography  because  the  maps  have  a 
new  meaning,  and  enjoy  no  lessons  in  composition  as  much  as  the 
reading  and  retelling  of  stories  of  children  with  whom  they  feel  a 
common  sympathy. 

Inter-School  Correspondence. 

Far-reaching  plans  for  correspondence  between  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  between  different 
States,  are  developing  toward  practical  realisation.  A  pamphlet  of 
detailed  instruction  has  been  issued  for  schools  which  wish  to  work 
through  the  division  bureaus,  and  as  a  result  of  recent  arrangements 
made  with  educational  authorities  in  France,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland  and  Greece,  it  is  now  possible  for 
interested  schools  to  establish  direct  contact  with  those  countries 
for  the  exchange  of  letters,  post  cards,  books,  pictures  and  school 
material. 

To  give  substantial  expression  to  the  training  in  good  citizen- 
ship, which  is  the  basic  aim  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  America, 
school  groups  have  found  many  ways  of  being  useful  to  their  com- 
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munities.  The  boys  and  girls  have  not  only  helped  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  Red  Cross  chapters  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
taking  courses  in  Hygiene,  Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  First  Aid  and 
Dietetics,  and  also  by  caring  scrupulously  for  their  own  health, 
but  have  also  helped  in  membership  and  money  campaigns  in 
every  way  except  by  personal  solicitation,  which  is  not  approved. 

By  direct  contribution  and  by  salvage,  school  entertainments 
and  other  means,  they  have  amassed  during  the  past  year  mure 
than  a  million  dollars.  They  have  kept  up  their  European  pro- 
gramme and  have  given  from  these  funds  toward  the  establishment 
of  dental  clinics,  school  nursing  systems  and  children's  wards  in 
hospitals,  and  have  subscribed  for  help  to  unfortunate  children. 
They  have  even  in  some  towns  given  part  of  their  own  funds  to 
other  schools  in  order  that  the  latter  might  subscribe  to  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  News  and  be  enrolled  as  members. 

The  programme  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  America  gives 
everywhere  evidence  of  realisation.  Ten  million  boys  and  girls- 
more  than  half  the  school  children  in  the  country — are  already 
enrolled  and  at  almost  every  large  convention  of  teachers  Junior 
Red  Cross  activities  are  discussed. 

CZECHO-SLO  VA  KIA . 

At  the  request  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Lyman 
Bryson,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation,  has  gone  to 
Prague  to  undertake  the  work  of  developing  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

ENGLAND. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  Mr.  Lyman 
Bryson,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation,  visited  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  December  to  discuss  the  organisation  of  a  British 
Junior  Red  Cross,  plans  for  which  are  nowr  being  worked  out  in 
England.  1 

SERBIA  AND  BALKANS. 

Dr.  G.  Shattuck,  secretary-general  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  recently  visited  Belgrade, 
where  he  conferred  with  Colonel  Berrissavlyevitch,  chairman  of 
the  Serbian  Red  Cross,  regarding  peace-time  activities. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  A.  Macgregor,  D.  S.  O.,  representing 
the  Department  of  Organisation  of  the  League,  has  left  for  Serbia 
and  the  Balkans  in  order  to  make  a  survey  of  local  conditions 
for  the  information  of  the  League,  with  special  regard  to  the 
situation  of  Russian  refugees. 

'An  article  on  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  appeared  in  "People  of  Destiny" 
recently  published  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  has  aroused  great  interest  in  England  regarding  the  possi- 
bilities of  Red  Cross  work  by  school  children. 
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POLAND. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Pitt,  Director  of  the  League's  Department  of  Child 
Welfare,  and  Major  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  now  working  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  have  just 
returned  from  Poland  where  they  studied  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  undertaking  the  Child  Welfare  work  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  contemplates  carrying  on  in  Poland. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Wells,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation, 
visited  Poland  last  month  to  complete  warehousing  arrangements 
for  supplies  which  the  League,  in  response  to  its  appeal,  has 
received  for  its  campaign  against  epidemics.  These  supplies 
consist  mostly  of  under-clothes  and  a  large  amount  of  rubber 
gloves  for  hospital  purposes.  Mr.  Wells  supervised  the  unloading 
of  twenty  cars  of  supplies  which  had  arrived  from  Danzig, 
fifty  other  carloads  being  expected  shortly. 

SOUTHERN   EUROPE. 

Mr.  Tracey  B.  Kittredge  has  undertaken  a  mission  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Organisation  of  the  League  to  Red  Cross 
Societies  in  Southern  Europe. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Captain  Lewis  H.  Gielgud,  of  the  League's  Department  of 
Organisation,  recently  visited  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies 
of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway  to  confer 
on  questions  regarding  the  spring  membership  campaigns  of  these 
societies. 

ITEMS. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  received  the  visit  of  Senor  Luis 
Robaiina  Paviia,  consul-general  of  Ecuador  in  Switzerland,  who  announced  that 
the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  had  published  a  decree  constituting  the 
national  Red  Cross  Society  of  Ecuador  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Welfare 
Committee  of  Quito,  which  up  to  the  present  assumed  the  r61e  of  the  Red  Cross. 
In  order  that  this  Society  may  have  legal  standing,  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
drawing  up  its  Articles  of  Association  and  direct  relations  will  be  established 
between  it  and  international  Red  Cross  institutions. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  includes  :  the  director-general  of  the  Central 
Welfare  Committee,  10  members,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  appointed  by  the 
latter. 

The  Academy  of  Science  of  the  "Institut  de  France"  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  have  conferred  prizes  on  Dr.  Violle,  medical  liaison  officer  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  for  his  treatise  on  cholera. 

Colonel  S.  Lyle  Cummins,  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the 
R.  A.  M.  C.  College,  London,  and  member  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the 
League,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Tuberculosis  at  the  University  of  Wales 
(Cardiff). 
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Mr.  (i.  Milsom,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Publicity  and  Publication, 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  big  hall  of  the  University  of  Geneva  on  the  origins,  organ- 
isation and  work  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  its  relations  with  other 
international  organisations  in  Geneva,  its  coordination  of  relief  work  and  the 
general  future  of  the  Red  Cross.  This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  first  number  of  volume  II 
of  the  International  Journal  of  Public  Health  : — 

Original  Articles.  -  Valagussa,  Francesco  :  The  influence  of  post-war 
conditions  on  the  feeding  of  children.  —  Westergaard,  Harald  :  Public  Health 
before  and  after  the  war. —  Elliot,  Charles,  W. :  Present  and  future  social  hygiene 
in  America.  —  Leredde,  E.  :  The  organisation  of  the  campaign  against  syphilis 
in  France.  —  Shiga,  K.  :  Early  treatment  and  protective  inoculation  in  tuber- 
culosis. -  -  Wright,  Florence,  Swift :  The  development  and  present  scope  of 
industrial  nursing  in  the  United  States. 

Reviews  and  abstracts.  —  Communicable  diseases  :  Noguchi's  yellow  fever 
research.  —  Venereal  diseases  :  Combating  venereal  diseases  in  army.  —  Child 
welfare  and  nutrition  :  The  nutritional  aspect  of  pellagra  and  leprosy.  —  Tubtr-. 
culosis  :  The  tuberculosis  vaccine  of  Shiga  ;  1'infection  bacillaire  et  la  tuberculose 
chez  rhomme  et  chez  les  animaux;  tuberculosis  and  public  health;  handbook 
for  tuberculosis  workers.  —  Nursing:  The  nurse  as  a  teacher  of  health  in  the 
schools  ;  the  industrial  clinic. 

Demographical  Notes.  —  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  —  Nomenclatures 
of  diseases  and  causes  of  death. 

Principles  of  Hygiene. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  pamphlet  teaches  the  fundamental  principles  of 
hygiene.  It  is  brought  out  in  an  attractive  form  and  coloured  pictures  vividly 
illustrate  the  simple  and  precise  text.  Beginning  with  pre-natal  care,  this 
booklet  makes  an  appeal  to  parents,  not  only  to  guide  their  ch  Idrens  early  steps 
so  that  they  may  develop  healthy  bodies  and  clear  brains,  but  also  warns  them 
of  the  terrible  heritage  their  own  evil  habits  or  carelessness  entail  upon  unborn 
generations. 

The  daily  worker  is  also  considered  and  rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
hygienic  installation  of  factories  where  properly  cared  for  men  and  women 
perform  their  duties  cheerfully  and  the  industrial  output  is  increased  as  well  as 
the  health  of  the  community  being  improved. 

In  June  1920  the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
in  France  published  a  first  edition   of  260,000  copies  of  this  brochure.    This' 
edition  was  so  quickly  exhausted  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  out  a  second 
issue  of  200,000  copies. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  obtained  the  rights  of  reproduction 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  is  now  bringing  it  out  in  the  following 
languages:  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, Czech,  Serbian,  Roumanian,  Polish 
and  German.  Five  thousand  copies  have  already  been  ordered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  LigueNationale  Beige 
contre  la  Tuberculose  has  also  ordered  200,000  copies  in  French  and  the  same 
number  in  Flemish  for  distribution  in  the  Belgian  schools. 

In  France  this  brochure  has  been  found  to  be  so  valuable  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  given  a  copy  accom- 
panied by  his  personal  card  to  every  teacher  in  the  country  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  used  in  connection  with  talks  on  hygiene  with  the  children. 

A  general  distribution  in  appropriate  languages  will  shortly  be  made  to  all 
member  societies  of  the  League  as  well  as  all  other  organisations  and  persons 
interested  in  public  health. 


THE  "DANEBROG  AMBULANCE". 


THE  following  are  further  details  regarding  the  ambulance1 
organised  by  the  Danish  Committee  of  Auxiliary  Ambulances 
and  directed  by  Professor  Ehlers,  chief  physician  of  the  Copenhagen 
City  Hospital. 

The  ambulance  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Hoffding,  chairman  of  the  Danish 
Red  Cross,  has  worked  together  writh  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties in  the  fight  against  epidemics  in  Poland.  The  ambulance 
possesses  the  full  equipment  necessary  for  a  hospital  of  100  beds,  is 
largely  provided  with  medical  supplies  and  has  at  its  disposal  a 
stock  of  foodstuffs  consisting  mainly  of  sugar  and  fat,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  in  Poland  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  the  seventh  unit  organised  and  sent  abroad  by  the 
Danish  Committee  of  Auxiliary  Ambulances  :  two  have  already 
operated  in  Belgium  and  France,  one  in  Serbia,  one  in  Petrograd 
and  one  in  Esthonia.  The  necessary  funds  were  collected  through 
a  special  committee  by  means  of  subscriptions  throughout  Denmark. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Committee,  organised  in  1914 
quite  independently  of  the  Red  Cross,  did  not  hesitate  to  place  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  and  to  collaborate  \vhole- 
heartedly  with  the  League.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League,  Professor  Hoffding,  chairman  of  the  Danish 
Red  Cross,  expresses  his  satisfaction  in  having  been  able  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  realisation  of  the  great  task  undertaken  by  the 
League. 


A  letter  has  been  received,  as  the  Bulletin  was  going  to  press, 
addressed  to  Sir  David  Henderson,  director-general  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  by  Professor  Ehlers,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Danish  committee  of  auxiliary  ambulances.  In  this  letter,  dated 
February  7,  1921,  Professor  Ehlers,  having  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  ambulance  is  established  at  Zajecierze,  near  Demblin,  Poland, 
expresses,  in  the.  name  of  the  Danish  Committee  of  Auxiliary 
Ambulances,  the  wish  that  the  ambulance  with  its  personnel  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Vol.  II,  No.  3.  page  112. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


THE  CHILD  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  address  delivered  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Child  Welfare  Hygiene  Association  at  St.  Louis,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  for  six  years  has  been  directing  relief  work  for  children  in  Europe. 
Although  this  speech  refers  particularly  to  the  United  States,  it  has  also  a 
general  bearing  on  the  entire  child  problem,  regarding  which  Mr.  Hoover  is 
entitled  to  speak  with  a  greater  authority  than  probably  any  other  man  living 
to-day. 

ONE  of  the  lessons  which  America  learnt  during  the  war  was 
the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  general  health  conditions 
of  its  children,  for  which  the  United  States  has  done  so  much 
during  the  last  century,  are  still  far  below  the  desired  level.  The 
consciousness  of  this  deficiency  must  be  kept  alive  if  the  necessary 
progress  is  to  be  made. 

A  general  survey  of  children  in  the  United  States  would  probably 
show  that  about  60  %  are  naturally  intelligent  and  enjoy  a  good 
home  education.  Although,  thanks  largely  to  the  public  school 
system,  there  need  be  little  anxiety  regarding  the  proper  development 
of  the  majority  of  young  Americans,  it  must  nevertheless  be  the 
concern  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  remaining  40%, — that  is  to  say,  the  abandoned 
and  neglected  portion  of  the  young  generation. 

The  problem  maybe  divided  into  two  parts  :  that  which  applies 
to  infant  life  prior  to  the  school  age  and  that  which  concerns 
adolescence. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem,  which  refers  to  the  home,  is 
mainly  one  of  education,  and  the  most  practical  step  that  has  been 
made  so  far  toward  its  solution  is  the  institution  of  the  Community 
Nurse,  who  begins  at  the  very  root  of  the  problem,  namely  the 
birth  and  care  of  the  infant.  So  important  is  her  r61e  in  this  whole 
question  that  there  is  every  reason  for  local  governments  to  support 
a  staff  of  Community  Nurses  in  the  same  way  that  they  support  a 
police  force;  the  need  for  the  latter  will,  in  fact,  decrease  if  a 
greater  development  is  given  to  the  former. 

The  Milk  Problem. 

This  is  the  first  duty  of  the  organised  community  towards 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  second  is  the  prevention  and 
protection  of  milk  supplies.  The  fact  that  the  welfare  of  man  is 
closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  his  cattle  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently insisted  upon.  Without  its  dairy  products  the  white  race 
cannot  survive,  and  no  child  can  be  properly  developed  if  deprived 
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of  the  right  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  Although  doubtless 
children  in  the  country  are  far  better  off  in  this  respect  than  those 
in  towns,  the  fundamental  question  of  pure  milk  applies  to  town 
and  country  alike,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  public  conscience  has  yet  to 
be  thoroughly  awakened  as  regards  the  compulsory  slaughter  of 
all  tubercular  cattle.  Investigations  of  the  Food  Administration 
during  the  war  showed  in  the  poorer  sections  of  large  cities  a 
woeful  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  milk  for  children. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  the  malnutrition  of  children  in  cities 
is  due  not  merely  to  poverty,  but  also,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
ignorance. 

Coming  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem,  opportunity  is 
given,  once  the  children  have  arrived  at  school  age,  to  correct  the 
bad  effects  of  malnutrition,  due  to  ignorance  or  misfortune,  by 
providing  at  least  one  meal  a  day  in  schools  in  the  poorer  districts. 
Supplementary  child  feeding  in  certain  public  schools  should  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  municipal  activity,  and  together 
with  this  should  go  the  clinical  examination  of  children  and  reports 
to  parents  as  a  definite  part  of  school  work.  More  widely  extended 
teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition  is  necessary  in  public 
schools,  not  merely  in  order  to  advance  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  for  the  benefit  of  household  economics.  Should  it 
be  objected  that  this  extension  of  medical  supervision  by  community 
nurses,  clinical  inspection  of  school  children  and  supplementary 
meals  in  schools,  tends  towards  a  too  intimate  form  of  government, 
the  response  is  that  in  accepting  the  principle  of  free  schools  and 
compulsory  education,  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
rely  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  race  upon  the  initiative  of  parents 
alone.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  question  of  proper  physical 
development  of  the  child  is  equal  in  importance  with  that  of  his 
education,  and  that  the  price  we  pay  for  failing  to  recognise  this 
truth  is  represented  by  our  jails,  our  poor-houses,  our  hospitals 
and  the  loss  of  economic  efficiency. 

As  regards  the  question  of  school  education,  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  this  must  be  compulsory  until  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  Although  with  two  exceptions  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsory  schools,  in  some  of  them 
the  system  as  applied  is  ineffective.  This  is  true  especially  since 
the  war  which  has  greatly  disturbed  the  efficiency  of  public  schools 
even  in  the  best  communities,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
payment  of  teachers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  There  was,  in  fact,  at  one  time  a  shortage  of  nearly 
100,000  teachers.  In  addition  to  this,  building  operations  have 
fallen  behind  the  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children. 

Child  Labour. 

Closely  linked  with  the  problem  of  child  education  and  welfare 
is  that  of  child  labour.  The  Federal  Government  has  already 
recognised  that  it  is  an  unsound  principle,  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  national  economics,  to  permit  the  entrance  of  young  children 
into  industry,  for  such  a  practice  only  results  in  the  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  race  and  impairs  the  human  resources  on 
which  coming  generations  must  rely.  In  considering  the  problems 
of  child  labour,  a  differentiation  must  be  made  between  the  various 
forms  of  work  undertaken.  The  employment  of  young  children  in 
mills,  factories  and  mines,  for  instance,  tends  to  stunt  their 
development  and  to  injure  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  inter- 
mittent employment  of  children  in  agriculture  may,  if  wisely 
supervised,  be  very  beneficial  for  physical  development  and  be 
regarded  as  an  excellent  form  of  supplementary  exercice. 

Although  the  present  Federal  Child  Labour  Tax  Law  imposes  a 
tax  of  10%  upon  the  net  profits  of  any  factory,  mine  or  quarry 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  employing  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Federal  Government  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  problem  of  child  labour, 
and  is  incapable  of  providing  against  employment  of  children  in 
street  trades  and  similar  occupations.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  Government,  through  a  constitutional  amendment,  be 
permitted  to  take  direct  action  on  this  question.  Until  this  is  the 
case,  every  State,  however  highly  organised  socially,  must  bear 
the  burden  of  shiftless  poverty  and  criminality  resulting  from  this 
large  mass  of  neglected  and  misguided  children. 

But  prohibition  of  child  labour  is,  at  best,  only  a  negative 
remedy  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  effective  in  promoting  the 
economic  and  moral  welfare  of  a  nation,  unless  the  time  now 
spent  by  the  child  in  industry  be  devoted  to  adequate  schooling 
and  proper  physical  development.  Many  States  still  have  to  bring 
compulsory  school  laws  into  close  relation  with  child  labour  laws 
so  as  to  protect  children  from  unsuitable  work  and  the  nation  from 
illiteracy,  which  in  some  States  rises  as  high  as  20  %  of  the 
inhabitants  over  ten  years  of  age.  If  for  one  generation  we  could 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  child  problem,  it  is  doubtless  that 
we  would  make  an  advance  of  three  generations  as  regards  public 
health,  economic  efficiency  and  general  morality. 


REPATRIATION  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

By  M.   Etienne    Clou^ot,    Secretary   of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee. 


THE  question  of  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
efforts  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  and  the 
League  of  Nations  to  bring  this  repatriation  about  have  already  on 
two  occasions  been  dealt  with  by  the  Bulletin.  It  can  now  be  said 
that  repatriation  is  in  full  swing.  On  November  18,  1920,  Dr.  Nansen 
stated,  before  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  the  result  of  these 
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combined  efforts,  making  special  mention  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Committee,  under  its  president,  M.  Gustave  Ador, 
and  of  its  branches  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  under  the  able 
guidance  of  M.  Ed.  Frick.  The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
fully  acknowledged  the  services  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee,  by  passing  unanimously  on  November  28 
the  following  motion,  proposed  by  the  Colombian  delegation. 

"  That  this  Assembly  of  Nations  records  its  sense 
of  gratitude  for  and  admiration  of  the  work  done  by 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  on  behalf  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  appreciates  in  particular  the 
importance  of  the  services  rendered  to  that  body  by 
the  former  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M. 
Gustave  Ador,  and  by  Dr.  Nansen.  " 

* 
*       * 

The  three  points  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  following  article 
are  :  how  far  repatriation  has  gone  up  to  date,  the  plan  followed  in 
carrying  it  out,  and  the  material  resources  called  on  for  its 
realisation. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
prisoners  of  war  amounted  to  5oo,ooo.  One  half  of  this  number 
was  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  Turkestan  and  Russia,  the  other  half 
was  divided  up  among  Greece,  Serbia,  India,  Mesopotamia,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  France,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Roumania, 
Austria  and  Macedonia. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Committee,  which  ever  since  1917 
has  unwearedly  advocated  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  belligerents,  had  organised  " points  of  exchange"  between 
those  countries  where  the  problem  most  urgently  called  for  solution, 
namely  between  the  vast  territories  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Re- 
public and  those  of  the  Central  Powers.  These  "points"  were 
situated  on  the  one  hand  at  Vladivostok,  on  the  other  at  Narva, 
Bjorko  and  Riga.  Between  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Serbia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  Turkey,  India  and  Egypt  on  the  other  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  carried  on  by  direct  negotiations  between 
the  countries  concerned,  and  in  accordance  with  the  armistice 
arrangements  and  signed  treaties  of  peace. 

As  regards  Soviet  Russia,  an  altogether  different  problem 
presented  itself,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  International 
Committee  exerted  every  effort.  On  April  u,  1920,  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  associating  itself  wholeheartedly  with  this 
movement,  requested  Dr.  Fritjof  Nansen  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
on  behalf  of  the  League,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  to  submit  to  them  a  report.  Dr.  Nansen  having  got  in  touch 
with  the  International  Committee  and  approved  their  plan  of  action, 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  necessary  financial  support. 

"My  mission",  says  Dr.  Nansen  in  his  report,  "was  to  back 
up  this  organisation  by  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
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and  see  to  the  provision  of  such  material  resources  as  would  permit 
the  work  to  be  carried  out  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  and  with  a 
wider  scope.  " 

The  result  of  this  collaboration  speaks  for  itself.  From  May  i, 
1920,  to  January  20,  1921,  248,870  prisoners  were  exchanged. 
Fifteen  steamers,  plying  between  Stettin,  Narva,  Bjorko  and  Riga 
transported  the  greater  part  of  these  prisoners,  while  other  ships, 
sailing  from  Hamburg,  went  to  Vladivostok  to  bring  back  such 
prisoners  as  came  from  Siberia,  and  to  fetch  the  Germans, 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  as  many  as  were  still  left  in  those 
parts,  to  Trieste. 

At  the  same  time,  realising  that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  repatriate  from  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
all  the  prisoners  before  the  winter,  Dr.  Nansen,  after  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government,  founded  an  organisation  called 
the  "  Nansenhilfe"  to  provide  warm  clothes  and  supplementary 
provisions  to  prisoners  who  were  to  be  repatriated.  As  Dr.  Nansen 
pointed  out  on  November  18  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  cost  of 
repatriation  by  the  Baltic  route  was  remarkably  small.  Naturally 
the  expenses  involved  in  the  Vladivostok  scheme  were  considerably 
greater,  but  it  was  carried  out  on  a  correspondingly  lesser  scale. 
In  order  to  find  the  necessary  resources  for  repatriation,  he  had 
to  appeal  not  only  to  those  countries  directly  interested —  i.  e. 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Government —  but  also  to  the 
countries  which  were  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
with  contributions  of  the  first  kind  mentioned  that  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee  had  started  repatriation  operations. 
It  persuaded  the  German  Government  to  advance  sufficient  money 
to  cover  expenses  for  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  regardless  of 
nationality,  asking,  likewise,  from  the  other  countries  concerned, 
sums  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  prisoners  to  be  repatriated. 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Roumania,  Czechoslovakia, Turkey 
and  Yugoslavia  were  also  invited  to  contribute.  By  January  3i  the 
following  contributions  had  been  received  : 

From  Austria 21,000,000  German  marks 

Hungary 5, 000,000 

Roumania 5oo,ooo 

Czechoslovakia.    .    .    .  3, 000,000 

Turkey 899,000 

Yugoslavia 5oo,ooo 

Bulgaria 100,000 

Germany  paid  direct  the  repatriation  expenses  of  her  prisoners. 

On  September  i,the  League  of  Nations  assumed  the  responsibi- 
lity of  feeding  the  non-German  prisoners  and  of  their  transport  by 
sea.  It  also  undertook  to  repay  to  the  International  Committee 
some  part  of  its  previous  expenses.  In  order  to  undertake  this 
burden  of  expense,  however,  the  League  appealed  to  its  members 
and  by  November  9  had  received  the  following  contributions  : 
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Great  Britain j 

Switzerland (fr.  1,000,000) 

Holland (fl.  5oo,ooo) 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark  . 


Cash  Kind 

i3,5oo 
46,641 
44,591 

iy,5oo         iy,5oo 

20,898         1 5,ooo 

8,y5o        26,250 


On  that  date  the  following  sums  were  yet  to  come  in  : 

France £  u5,ooo 

Italy 85,ooo 

Great  Britain '  n3,5oo 

Holland "     10,000 

When  a!l  the  money  promised  has  been  received,  repatriation 
will  be  assured  including  expenses  incurred  in  the  taking  of  pre- 
ventive measures  against  the  danger  of  typhus  ,  which  it  m.iy 
be  feared  the  prisoners  will  carry  with  them. 

Taking  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  repatriation  "of  prisoners  is  well  advanced  and  should  be 
completed  very  shortly,  if  it  were  not  for  various  obstacles  which 
threaten  delay.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  feared  is  the  holding  up  of 
shipping  in  some  of  the  Baltic  ports  which  are  ice-bound  and 
blocked  during  several  months.  The  port  of  Narva,  for  instance, 
which  hitherto  has  been  the  most  used,  will  have  to  send  its 
prisoners  for  repatriation  to  Baltishport  which  is  open  for  na- 
vigation during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Taking  these  difficulties  into  account,  Dr.  Nansen  asked  the 
permission  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  alter  the  route  for  the 
winter  and  to  repatriate  prisoners  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  On 
November  20  his  request  was  refused;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
discouraged.  He  continued  to  demand  from  Moscow  the  necessary 
authorisation,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  at  his  suggestion,  two  delegates 
from  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  left  for  Constantinople 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  set  out  for  Novorossisk  as  soon  as  the 
authorisation  should  be  forthcoming.  According  to  latest  reports 
(February  i),  the  Soviet  government  has  consented  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Russo-German  committee  for  transporting  prisoners 
from  the  Caucasus  and  from  the  Kuban  to  Novorossisk. 

At  Vladivostok,  repatriation  has  been  carried  out  on  a  less 
extensive  scale.  On  September  6  Dr.  Montandon,  a  delegate  from 
the  International  Committee,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Far-Eastern  Republic  dealing  with  the  evacuation  of 
the  last  remaining  prisoners.  At  the  present  moment  Dr.  Montandon 
is  on  his  way  back  to  Europe,  travelling  via  Omsk  and  Moscow. 
Besides  th'e  "German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  missions,  etc., 
working,  at  Vladivostok  there  are  representatives  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  which  has  contributed  a  sum  of  a  million  dollars 
towards  repatriation  by  this  route. 
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At  Dr.  Nansen's  request,  a  new  delegate  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee,  M.  Georges  Werner,  left  for  Vladivostok, 
at  the  end  of  December,  arriving  at  Tokio  a  month  later. 

In  all  probability  the  work  of  repatriation  will  be  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  during  the  course  of  the  first  fe\v  months 
of  1921. 


INVISIBLE  FRONTIERS. 

By  Knud  Stouman,  Chief,  Department  of  Vital  Statistics. 

THE  strongest  impression  received  by  a  stranger  visiting  Europe, 
is  one  of  sullen  dissatisfaction  and  nervous  restlessness.  Europe 
has  counted  her  dead  and  contemplated  her  ruins;  with  a  heavy 
heart  she  has  now  commenced  to  repair  what  was  destroyed.  But 
it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  construct,  and  people  find  that  the 
continued  devotion  and  self-negation  required  in  the  task  of 
rebuilding  demand  more  strength  of  character  than  the  heroic 
exaltation  of  the  war. 

Most  of  the  international  frontiers  are  now  defined,  and  the 
problems  and  outlook  of  the  peoples  outline  themselves.  Northern 
Europe  has  returned  to  fairly  normal  conditions  and  the  nations 
of  western  and  southern  Europe  make  evident  progress  towards  a 
stable  economic  life.  The  fields  approach  their  pre-war  yield,  the 
mines  increase  their  output,  industries  return  to  life,  and 
the  transportation  services  improve.  A  rebirth  of  intellectual  life  is 
noticeable  and  even  the  mute  masses  begin  to  think  more  keenly. 

A  shadow  is  cast  over  the  western  world,  however,  by  a  menace 
from  the  east,  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  conquering  armies  but 
is  a  silent  menace  of  hopeless  poverty,  social  disorganisation  and 
loathsome  diseases.  Few  prayers  are  said,  but  if  no  help  is  given 
the  wave  of  misery  will  reach  our  very  doors  and  quell  that  return 
of  activity  which  we  so  fondly  saw  dawning. 

Russia,  where  the  most  stupendous  upheaval,  since  the  French 
revolution,  has  taken  place,  remains  under  a  heavy  cloud,  and  we 
cannot  distinguish,  as  yet,  exactly  what  is  occurring  or  how  the 
new  society  will  develop.  But  between  Russia  and  western 
Europe  is  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  in  very  unstable  conditions, 
which  is  perfectly  open  to  us  and  where  help  is  urgently  needed. 
These  countries  from  the  Baltic  in  the  north  to  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  south  have  been  the  theatre  of  war  for  six 
years  and  have  suffered  all  the  consequences  thereof.  When  peace 
finally  was  restored  it  liberated  the  people  from  foreign  masters,  but 
in  so  doing  it  changed  all  frontiers  and  upset  the  existing  economic 
intercourse  thus  further  accentuating  the  difficulty  of  returning 
to  normal  conditions. 

Geographical  maps  show  the  political  frontiers  only,  and  these 
are  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  public  to  the  exclusion  of  other  tac- 
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tors  which  are  equally  important  in  determining  the  destiny.; of 
peoples.  Among  such  little  known  but  highly  important  conditions 
worthy  to  figure  on  every  map  may  be  mentioned  the  mineral 
resources,  the  yield  of  the  soil,  the  location  and  nature  of  indus- 
tries, the  natural  and  artificial  systems  of  communication,  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  various  districts,  and  the  degree  of  popular 
instruction.  We  need  finally  a  clear  graphical  representation  of 
the  most  important  diseases,  bearing  in  mind  that  these  are  not 
confined  by  national  frontiers  but  depend  much  more  upon  the 
above  conditions. 

The  two  most  important  units  of  this  territory  are  the  basin  of 
the  Vistula  and  that  of  the  Danube.  Particularly  the  latter  has 
been  divided  by  many  new  custom  frontiers  which  make  the  former 
interchange  of  products  exceedingly  difficult.  The  western  regions 
from  the  plain  of  Lodz  over  Silesia  and  Bohemia  to  the  Austrian 
Alps  is  essentially  an  industrial  country  very  similar  to  central  or 
western  Europe.  South-western  Poland  has  important  textile  indus- 
tries, and  the  Upper  Silesian  coalfields,  which  extend  into  Poland 
and  Moravia,  are  second  to  none  in  Europe.  Bohemia  has 
important  coal,  lignite  and  iron  mines  and  highly  developed 
industries.  Austria  depended  largely  on  its  commerce  and  indus- 
tries for  which  no  raw  materials  are  now  available. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  in  most  of  these  regions,  that 
is  west  of  the  German-Russian  frontier  of  1914  and  west  of  the 
former  Austro  -  Hungarian  frontier  from  the  Tatra  southwards, 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  extremely  low.  In  Czechoslovakia 
west  of  the  Carpathians  as  well  as  in  German-Austria  the  propor- 
tion of  illiteracy  averages  thus  only  from  two  to  three  per  cent. 
East  of  this  line  conditions  change  immediately  and  the  proportion 
of  illiteracy  varies  there  from  thirty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  ten  years  of  age.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance 
when  chosing  methods  for  public  health  campaigns,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  general  cultural  standpoint  of  the  population  has  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  spread  or  the  control  of  various  diseases. 

Reconstruction  of  the  normal  economic  life  is  the  fundamental 
pre-requisite  of  any  permanent  sanitary  progress  in  these  newly 
constituted  countries  of  the  near  East,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
order  to  improve  living  and  working  conditions,  the  normal  com- 
mercial inter-relations  of  the  entire  region  must  be  re-established. 
So  long  as  conditions  of  famine  continue  to  exist  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  bring  about  any  lasting  improvement  of  the  health 
conditions.  The  economic  problems  are  of  such  a  vast  scope, 
however,  that  they  will  exceed  the  competency  of  Red  Cross  acti- 
vities or  of  any  public  health  organisations.  Trusting  that  econo- 
mic progress  will  be  realised  during  the  coming  years  it  will  be 
well  now  to  consider  the  principal  elements  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  these  countries. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  received  recent  data 
regarding  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  in  the  near  East,  and 
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the  preparation  of  this  material  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
main  problems  are  clearly  outlined.  The  sanitation  work 
which  is  required  seems  to  divide  itself  into  two  principal  cate- 
gories:  the  control  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  combating  of 
diseases  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  malnutrition  and  poverty. 

Hitherto,  only  the  epidemic  diseases  have  received  any  consi- 
derable publicity  in  the  daily  press  of  western  Europe,  a  fact  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  considerable  proportions  attained  by  the  typhus 
epidemic  in  Poland.  Exanthematic  typhus  was  endemic  already 
before  the  war  in  Eastern  Galicia  and  several  districts  of  Poland ; 
the  movement  of  the  armies,  the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
displacement  of  a  great  number  of  refugees  caused  it  to  spread  over 
nearly  the  entire  area  here  in  view.  The  most  serious  epidemic  of 
typhus  occurred  in  Serbia  during  191 5,  when  it  was  estimated  that 
i5o,ooo  persons  died  of  it,  this  being  equivalent  to  about  4  per 
cent  of  the  population.  From  the  Serbian  focus  in  the  south  and 
from  Galicia  in  the  north,  the  disease  spread  into  Roumania,  Hun- 
gary, Slovakia  and  Austria  without,  however,  attaining  in  these 
countries  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  northern  typhus  area  has  been  more  active  than  the  south- 
ern, and  the  potential  danger  which  it  constitutes  has  been  seriously 
considered  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

During  1919,  1 56, 664  cases  of  typhus  with  14,769  deaths  were 
recorded  in  Congress  Poland  and  66,700  cases  with  7,074  deaths 
in  Galicia.  These  figures  are  known  to  be  incomplete  and  in  some 
districts  possibly  5o  °/o  too  low.  To  judge  from  the  most  recent 
Polish  data  in  our  possession  it  seems  that  the  typhus  epidemic  is 
now  declining.  In  Galicia  the  epidemic  has  been  the  most  serious 
during  the  winter  1919-20,  when  more  than  20,000  cases  were 
registered  each  month.  From  May  the  number  of  new  cases  has 
been  rapidly  declining,  and  during  August  and  September  1920 
less  than  1,000  cases  were  notified.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Bolshevist  invasion  of  Eastern  Galicia  occurred 
during  this  summer,  and  that  records  could  not  be  received  from 
several  districts  in  the  east  where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent. 

The  considerable  number  of  refugees  transported  from  the  area 
where  typhus  is  very  frequent  into  the  western  provinces  of  Poland, 
which  have  been  little  touched  by  the  disease,  constitutes  a  serious 
danger,  and  constant  vigilance  must  be  observed  in  these  regions. 
If  proper  measures  are  taken  and  effective  quarantine  service 
established  along  the  eastern  frontier  we  may  expect  that  the 
typhus  will  be  much  less  serious  this  winter  than  during  the  past 
cold  season.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  about 
one  million  Polish  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war  are  interned,  as 
yet,  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  and  that  they  will  commence  to 
return  when  the  peace  of  Riga  has  been  ratified.  The  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  that  these  refugees  do  not  spread  the  diseases  typical 
for  Russian  prison  camps  throughout  Poland 

From   Galicia  typhus  has  spread  across  the   Carpathians   into 
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Slovakia  and  Carpathian  Ruthenia,  and  the  epidemic  has  attained 
there  considerable  proportions,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
districts.  Few  statistics  are  available  regarding  Carpathian  Ruthe- 
nia where  the  people,  according  to  Lady  Muriel  Paget  and  other 
travellers,  are  living  in  utter  misery.  We  are  in  possession  of 
reports  of  i5  weeks  covering  the  period  from  June  i3  to  Sept- 
ember 26,1920,  indicating  that  804  cases  and  53  deaths  from  typhus 
had  been  notified.  This  figure  is  known  to  be  much  too  low,  and 
it  refers  to  summer  months  only,  during  which  season  typhus  is 
least  prevalent.  During  1919  there  were  notified  628  cases  with 
70  deaths  from  typhus  in  Slovakia,  largely  from  the  districts  of 
Trencin,  Bratislava  and  Nitra,  while  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1920  the  corresponding  figures  were  694  cases  and  90  deaths,  this 
time  the  highest  incidence  being  in  the  districts  of  Orava  and 
Zemplin,  while  Bratislava  is  now  free  of  typhus. 

Typhus  has  been  very  prevalent  in  Roumania  during  the  early 
part  of  1919  particularly  in  Oltenia  and  the  \vestern  districts  of 
Wallachia,  the  total  number  of  cases  declared  in  the  pre-war 
territory  of  the  kingdom  being  66,474,  causing  during  the  year 
about  10,000  deaths.  Data  from  the  first  half  of  1920  indicate  that 
the  disease  is  now  much  less  prevalent.  Incomplete  returns  from 
the  Roumanian  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  Hungary  show 
that  there  also  the  disease  is  declining  rapidly.  The  spread  of 
typhus  from  Russia  across  the  Dniester  constitutes  a  more  serious 
menace  than  do  the  local  foci,  but  a  number  of  control  and 
disinfection  stations  have  been  organised  along  the  frontier;  on 
March  icth  1920,  about  2,400  cases  of  typhus  and  nearly  1,000 
cases  of  relapsing  fever  were  recorded  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
to  exist  in  Bessarabia,  but  the  figures  are  probably  too  low. 

In  Jugoslavia  exanthematic  typhus  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
localities,  but  the  most  recent  data  received  are  quite  encouraging. 
During  1919  the  number  of  typhus  cases  notified  in  the  entire 
territory  amounted  to  slightly  over  12,000,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  complete  notification  is  not  possible  in  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  because  of  the  very  inadequate  number  of  physicians. 
The  greatest  number  of  cases  were  returned  from  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  where  the  records  indicate  9,066  cases  with  1,006 
deaths  during  1919.  The  typhus  situation  seems  to  be  well  under 
control  now  as  this  province  returned  only  477  typhus  cases  with 
46  deaths  during  the  first  half  year  of  1920.  The  northern 
provinces  of  Jugoslavia  seem  nowr  to  be  fairly  free  of  the  disease. 

Mortality  and  morbidity  data  are  received  rather  irregularly 
from  Hungary,  but  it  is  evident  that  typhus  is  declining  rapidly 
also  there.  In  Bohemia  and  German  Austria  typhus  has  been 
practically  eradicated  during  the  past  year.  In  German  Austria 
996  typhus  cases,  with  141  deaths  were  registered  during  1919, 
the  while  during  1920  only  8  5  cases  with  9  deaths  occurred.  During 
last  6  months  of  1920  no  case  of  typhus  has  been  notified  in  Austria. 

The   above   lines  give   a   very  short,  and  therefore  somewhat 
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superficial  survey  of  the  typhus  situation  in  these  countries,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  an  increasing  degree  of  immunity  against  the 
disease  has  been  acquired  by  the  population  of  many  districts,  and 
its  decline  must  be  ascribed  largely  to  this  circumstance.  This  new 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  great  typhus  epidemic,  which  for 
several  years  has  been  the  scourge  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  particularly 
interesting  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  eradicate  the 
remaining  foci  and  thus  prevent  its  return.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  proper  "  mopping  up  "  of  the  remaining 
endemic  centers  and  scattered  cases,  and  if  that  is  thoroughly  done, 
important  progress  will  have  been  realised  towards  the  permanent 
control  of  exanthematic  typhus  in  the  Danube  and  Vistula  basins. 
When  preparing  schemes  for  the  eradication  of  typhus  its  char- 
acter as  a  disease  of  uncleanliness  and  ignorance  must  be  born  in 
mind.  So  long  as  people  continue  to  live  under  filthy  conditions  and 
are  unwilling  to  take  sanitary  advise,  the  danger  of  new  epidemic 
outbreaks  will  remain.  It  is  due  largely  to  a  heigthened  standard 
of  life  that  typhus  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Western  Europe 
where  it  was  prevalent  half  a  century  ago.  The  incidence  also  of 
the  present  typhus  epidemic  has  been  largely  subject  to  the  varying 
cultural  standing  of  the  people.  We  thus  note  that  the  outbreak  has 
been  very  violent  in  Eastern  Galicia,  and  the  eastern  districts  of 
Congress  Poland  while  Western  Galicia  has  been  little  touched 
and  only  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia. 
A  similar  difference  is  in  evidence  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Czechoslovakia,  the  variations  coinciding  also  here  with  the  cultural 
standard.  Permanent  security  against  the  exanthematic  typhus 
can  be  acquired,  therefore,  only  by  the  means  of  education  and 
general  progress.  An  isolated  anti-typhus  campaign  is  merely  ah 
emergency  measure,  while  its  control  will  be  accomplished  as  a 
link  in  a  health  education  campaign  of  wide  scope  where  it  becomes 
on?  of  the  many  diseases  simultaneously  under  consideration. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  FAMINE  IN  CHINA 

by  Hawkling  L.   Yen. 

THE  present  famine  in  China,  in  view  of  the  large  area  and  the 
number  of  people  affected,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the 
suffering  it  has  caused,  is  the  greatest  in  the  memory  of  any  Chinese 
living  to-day.  In  a  certain  measure  this  famine  can  be  attributed 
to  local  disturbances  and  visits  of  locusts,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  it  is  due  to  the  continued  drought  which  occurred  during 
the  first  part  of  last  year.  After  the  failure  of  the  usual  rains  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  the  people  still  kept  up  hope  that  late 
rainfalls  in  July  might  remedy  the  situation;  but  when  July  came 
and  went,  without  a  single  drop  of  rain,  the  inhabitants,  realising 
the  seriousness  of  the  consequences,  began  to  give  way  to  despair. 
The  famine  area  is  about  40,000  sq.  miles,  comprising  the 
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WHERE  20,000,000  CHINESE  ARE  STARVING. 
The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  shows  where  the  Chinese  famine  is  most  severe 

provinces  of  Chihli,  Honan,  Shantung,  Shansi  and  Shensi,  and  the 
number  of  people  affected  reaches  the  huge  total  of  40,000,000. 
Anyone  visiting  the  famine  districts  is  amazed  to  find  the  vast 
stretches  of  land,  which  only  last  year  were  covered  with  waving 
and  luxuriant  crops,  now  reduced  to  immense  deserts,  with  no 
blade  of  grass  or  patch  of  green  to  be  seen. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  well-to-do  farmers  in 
all  the  villages  distributed,  either  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion, 
their  surplus  of  grain  among  their  suffering  neighbours;  but  very 
soon  their  stores  were  exhausted  and  they  also  were  reduced  to  the 
same  state  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

According  to  reports  received  from  these  famine  districts,  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  food  gave  out,  were  reduced  to  eating 
grass,  bark,  or  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  when  even  these  were  no 
longer  obtainable,  the  hunger-stricken  population  migrated  in 
large  caravans  to  neighbouring  districts  in  the  hope  of  finding  food. 
Tragic  accounts  of  these  migrations  have  been  received.  Often 
parents  unable,  through  hunger  and  fatigue,  to  proceed  further 
with  their  children,  as  a  last  and  desperate  resort,  tied  the  latter 
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to  the  branches  of  trees  by  the  roadside  in  the  hope  that  their  cries 
might  attract  the  attention  of  more  fortunate  wayfarers,  and  that 
these  out  of  compassion  would  save  the  lives  of  the  little  sufferers. 

In  June  and  July  the  inhabitants  began  to  be  apprehensive  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  crops  resulting  from  the  long 
drought,  but  had  not  abandoned  all  hope  that  a  disaster  might  be 
averted.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September  that  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity  was  revealed. 

The  large  land-owners  in  the  provinces  in  question,  as  well  as 
local  officials,  wealthy  merchants  of  the  seaports  and  the  central 
Government,  lost  no  time  in  organising  committees  for  devising 
means  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Voluntary  contributions  were 
collected,  subscriptions  were  solicited  and  appeals  were  made  to 
Chinese  citizens  residing  abroad.  For  the  benefit  of  the  relief  fund 
20  %  of  the  salaries  of  officials  was  deducted  and  special  taxes 
were  imposed  (for  example,  a  super-tax  of  twenty  cents  on  every 
first-class  railway  ticket). 

Owing,  however,  to  the  restricted  financial  condition  of  China, 
these  measures  have  not  given  the  hoped-for  results  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  unless  adequate  and  effective  relief  is  immediately 
forthcoming,  hunger  and  cold  will  take  a  heavy  toll  among  the 
panic-stricken  inhabitants1. 

WHAT  THE   JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  IS  DOING 
IN  EUROPE. 


The  idea  of  a  Red  Cross  for  children  is  making  rapid  headway  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  7  he  suggestion  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  should  be  made 
an  international  organisation  is  a  proof  of  how  popular  this  movement  is 
becoming**.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  name  of  the  children 
of  America  on  behalf  of  their  comrades  in  Europe,  as  is  shown  by  a  report  on 
Junior  Red  Cross  activities  in  Europe  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September  7920.  Extracts  of  this  report,  which  was  recently  issued  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  are  given  below. 

THE  outstanding  event  of  this  period  (July-September  1920)  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Correspondence  and 
Educational  Material  at  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  under  the  direction  of  Miss  H.  Therese  Bonney.  In  order 
to  make  a  preliminary  experiment  of  correspondence  between  the 
schools  of  New  York  State  and  certain  schools  in  Europe,  and  of 
collection  of  educational  material,  Dr.  James  F.  Hosic,  Associate 
National  Director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  was  sent  from  Washing- 
ton. After  consultation  with  the  leading  educational  authorities  in 
France,  the  two  directors  visited  England,  Holland,  the  canton 
of  Geneva  (Switzerland),  Italy  and  Greece,  meeting  everywhere 

1  The    American    Red   Cross    has  undertaken    relief  work  which    has   already   given    good 
results.  Mr.  Emmet  White  is  acting  as  representative  of  the  American   Red   Cross  and  ot    the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

2  See  Bulletin,  vol.  II,  No.  4-5,  page  128. 
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with  a  cordial  reception  and  promises  of  wholehearted  co-operation 
towards  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 

It  was  decided  that  the  school  correspondence  should  be  con- 
ducted between  classroom  units  and  not  between  individuals, 
the  letters  to  be  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  teachers.  As  regards 
Educational  Material,  this  comprises  not  merely  publications  on 
pedagogical  subjects,  but  also  articles  manufactured  by  children 
which  will  be  used  for  display  in  museums  and  for  travelling 
exhibitions.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  material  has  already 
been  sent  to  Washington  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  Junior  Red  Cross  work. 

Owing  to  improved  conditions  in  Western  Europe,  the  need  for 
subventions  and  emergency  relief  is  passing  and  a  new  programme 
of  work  has  been  established  as  regards  France  and  Belgium.  The 
GEuvre  Nationale  de  I'Enfance  has  taken  over  the  numerous 
school  canteens  and  the  school  colony  in  Belgium,  and  in  France 
the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  regions  will  soon  take  charge  of 
the  child  welfare  centres  atToulis  and  Epehy.  The  new  programme 
aims  at  not  only  assisting  particular  groups  of  children,  but  in  so 
doing  also  to  provide  demonstrations  which  may  ultimately  benefit 
great  numbers  of  children. 

France. 

During  the  month  of  July  appropriations  for  farm-schools 
were  made,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  the  French 
Government  whereby  to  every  school  subsidised  by  the  Government 
the  J.R.  C.  gives  an  equal  subsidy. 

The  various  farm-schools  were  visited  and  moving  pictures 
and  photographs  taken  to  show  the  children  in  America. 

The  holders  of  38  scholarship  and  apprenticeship  bourses 
granted  by  the  J.  R.  C.  were  visited,  so  that  a  report  could  be  made 
of  the  progress  realised  by  the  beneficiaries  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  convey  to  them  a  message  of  friendship  from  the  children  of 
America  in  order  that  they  may  realise  that  their  education  is  not 
due  to  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  voluntary  organisation,  but  to 
the  financial  sacrifices  made  by  children  of  their  own  age. 

Child  welfare  work  undertaken  in  country  districts  by  the 
J.  R.  C.  included  the  maintenance  of  64  children  in  various  orphan- 
ages, hospitals  and  sanatoria,  the  opening  of  a  playground  at 
Toulis,  the  inauguration  at  Mandre  of  an  infirmary  for  children 
under  four  years  combined  with  instruction  for  mothers  and  home 
visiting,  and,  finally,  the  opening  of  a  child-welfare  centre,  a 
playground  and  a  club  house  at  Epehy,  where  the  work  is  carried 
on  very  successfully  with  French  co-operation. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  French  programme  for  this 
period  (July-September)  was  the  opening,  on  August  i3,  of  the 
Paris  playground  situated  at  the  Porte  de  Bagnolet,  on  the  old 
fortifications.  Six  hundred  children  are  enrolled  and  the  daily 
attendance  averages  35o.  This  playground,  which  is  large  enough 
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for  a  thousand  children,  is  intended  as  a  demonstration  and  as  a 
training  school  for  French  workers  who  can  be  employed  at  other 
playgrounds.  As  a  proof  of  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  requests 
have  been  received  from  other  districts  in  Paris  to  start  similar 
playgrounds  and  from  French  organisations  asking  to  have  workers 
trained  for  them.  Similar  playgrounds  were  opened  at  Amiens  and 
Rethel,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  open  others  at  Reims 
and  Guise. 

In  July  a  sum  of  260,000  francs  was  guaranteed  by  the  J.R.C. 
in  Washington  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  War 
Orphans  (orphans  adopted  by  the  American  Army),  which  made 
it  possible  to  re-adopt  5oo  children  for  one  year. 

The  stories  and  photographs  of  the  children  are  sent  to  America 
and  close  contact  is  kept  with  school  teachers  and  employers  who 
have  charge  of  the  children. 

Greece. 

J.  R.  C.  work  in  Greece  comprises  instruction  for  mothers  and 
visiting  nurses,  carried  on  by  two  American  R.  C.  nurses  who 
receive  financial  support  from  the  J.  R.  C.  During  the  month  of 
July,  27  conferences  were  held  at  the  three  centres,  Athens,  Patras 
and  Canea,  the  nurses  making  numerous  visits  in  homes  and 
hospitals.  In  August,  six  conferences  a  week  were  held  in  Athens 
and  volunteer  workers  accompanied  the  nurses  in  their  visits. 
A  similar  number  of  conferences  was  held  at  Patras  and  two  a 
week  at  Ganea.  For  September,  twenty-three  conferences  were 
reported  in  Athens  and  over  3oo  visits  by  nurses  accompanied 
by  volunteers. 

Italy. 

The  programme  in  Italy  comprises  subventions  to  the  various 
schools  and  orphanages  mentioned  below,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Trento,  were  all  aided  by  the  J.  R.  C.  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1920 : 

Udine  Trento 

Venise  Vicenza 

Valdoltra  San  Dona  di  Piave 

Florence  Citta  di  Castello 

Amatrice  Sezze 

Piperno  Naples 

Potenza  Messina 

Montenegro. 

The  principal  effort  in  Montenegro  has  been  to  prepare  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  various  Red  Cross  activities  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Montenegrin  Commission,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of 
September.  The  orphanages  at  Danilovgrad  and  Podgoritza  have 
continued  successfully  and  encouraging  evidence  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  Jugoslav  Government  was  shown  by  its  selection  of  10 
children  from  Danilovgrad  to  goto  the  Serbian  Industrial  School  at 
Subotica. 
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In  September,  two  girls  and  two  boys,  natives  of  Montenegro, 
were  sent  to  Constantinople  on  J.  R.  C.  scholarships. 

Much  has  also  been  done  to  develop  the  industrial  schools  at 
Podgoritza  and  Cetinje.  These  are  being  organised  with  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  the  J.  R.  C.,  which  is  also  furnishing  the 
necessary  equipment,  although  the  schools  themselves  will  be 
entirely  under  Government  control. 

When  it  withdrew  its  commission  from  Montenegro,  the  Ame- 
rican R.  C.  made  ample  provision  as  regards  transportation  and 
supplies  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  J.  R.  C. 

Poland. 

The  work  already  undertaken  in  Warsaw  and  Czestochova  was 
continued  during  July,  but  on  account  of  the  military  situation  no 
new  work  was  started  after  August  i,  the  J.  R.  C.  workers  being 
forced  to  withdraw  froTn  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
The  intention  at  that  time  was  to  resume  work  in  December. 

Roumania. 

An  appropriation  of  1 10,000  francs  was  granted  by  the  J.  R.C. 
for  re-organising  and  re-equipping  the  hospital  for  tubercular 
children  at  Tekir-Ghiol,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
during  the  war  had  been  stripped  of  everything.  The  hospital  was 
re-opened  in  July,  sufficient  funds  having  been  obtained  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs.  A  large  donation  of  bedding,  clothing  and 
food  was  made  by  the  American  R.  C.  through  the  J.  R.  C. 

By  means  of  a  Roumanian  teacher,  engaged  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  J.  R.  C.,  the 
introduction  of  a  recreational  programme  has  been  undertaken  and 
a  playground  has  been  opened.  In  addition  to  this,  a  start  has  been 
made  in  simple  forms  of  industrial  trading,  the  J.  R.  C.  furnishing 
tools  and  materials.  Already  two  consignments  of  exhibition  mate- 
rial,, including  boxes,  picture  frames,  straw  hats  and  baskets,  have 
been  received. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
equipment  of  an  industrial  school  for  girls  at  Breaza,  which  is  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Centrale  Caselow  Nationale,  a  society  organ- 
ised for  the  purpose  of  socialising  rural  community  "life  and 
encouraging  the  native  arts  of  embroidery,  basket  weaving  and 
pottery.  It  is  planned  that  each  girl  is  to  have  four  years'  training 
in  these  arts  and  in  social  service  work;  at  the  end  of  the  course 
she  will  be  supplied  with  tools,  raw  material  and  sufficient  funds 
to  start  a  small  shop,  which  is  to  become  the  social  service  centre 
for  the  community. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  introduce 
an  industrial  and  recreational  programme  in  the  orphanage  at 
Kishineff. 
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RED  CROSS  PRODUCTION. 

The  establishment  of  a  Production  Department  in  Red  Cross 
organisations  has  a  two-fold  purpose  ;  it  aims  first  to  supply  arti- 
cles for  relief  and  secondly  to  utilise  the»services  of  a  large  number 
of  volunteer  workers.  The  best  method  of  counteracting  the  na- 
tural lethargy  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  of 
appealing  to  Red  Cross  workers  to  continue  their  efforts,  is  to 
show  clearly  the  actual  need  and  necessity  for  carrying  on  without 
relaxation.  In  making  a  general  plan  of  production  effort,  Red 
Cross  Societies  should  therefore  begin  with  (i)  a  survey  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  (2)  a  plan  of  production,  organisation  and  operation. 

A  Survey  of  Red  Cross  Relief  Work.  —  Though  the  relief 
work  of  to-day  and  that  of  to- morrow  will  certainly  vary  in 
detail,  there  are  four  menaces  which,  from  the  earliest  times, 
mankind  has  had  to  fight  ;  these  are  :  Pestilence,  War,  Famine 
and  Death.  To  build  up  resistance  to  fight  these  scourges  .s, 
fundamentally,  Red  Cross  work.  What  is  more,  each  Red  Cross 
Society  has  not  only  a  definite  permanent  task  to  accomplish  at 
home,  but  must  be  prepared  to  assist  in  Relief  work  abroad.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  need  for  organising  :  (a)  Domestic  relief  produc- 
tion and  (b)  Foreign  relief  production. 

Domestic  Relief  Production,  which  is  likely  to  make  demands 
on  the  Red  Cross  for  manufactured  articles,  may  be  classified 
under  five  general  heads  :  i)  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  ;  2)  Child 
Welfare  ;  3)  Emergency  outfits  ;  4)  Loan  Closets  ;  5)  Health 
Centres. 

Foreign  Relief  may  be  classified  under  the  following  three 
heads  :  i)  Hospital  supplies  ;  2)  Civilian  relief  supplies  ;  3)  Child 
Welfare. 

For  the  last  item  in  this  programme  a  large  amount  of  material 
will  be  required  for  Red  Cross  production.  There  are  two  alter- 
natives in  procuring  this  material  :  purchase  and  a  "  conservation  " 
drive  -  -  i.e.  the  utilisation  of  second-hand  clothing  —  which 
has  the  extra  merit  of  sowing  broadcast  the  seed  of  economy. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  other  Red  Cross  activities,  such 
as  hospital  service,  child  welfare,  health  centres,  etc.,  are  well 
established,  the  next  thing  under  consideration  would  be  the 
organisation  of  a  production  department.  The  following  is  an 
hypothetical  plan  of  organisation  : 

A  Committee  of  Production  is  appointed  by  the  General  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  executive  head  of  each  Red  Cross  Chapter, 
with  functions  resembling  those  of  a  board  of  a  '  directors  of  a 
corporation.  The  Chairman,  as  operating  head  of  the  Production 
Department,  appoints  assistants  as  heads  of  the  fives  branches, 
which  are  as  follows  :  i)  Surgical  Dressings  ;  2)  Garments  ; 
3)  Re-making  second-hand  garments  ;  4)  Promotion  of  Conser- 
vation ;  5)  Packing  and  Shipping. 
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UNIVERSITY  CRECHES  IN  FRANCE. 


IN  view  of  the  effort  now  being  made  by  national  Red  Cross 
Societies  to  organise  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  to  give  all  possible 
emphasis  to  child  welfare,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  Pouponnieres  Universitaires  (University  Creches) 
recently  founded  by  L'Entr'aide  des  Femmes  frangaises. 

The  first  "  Pouponniere"  was  opened  in  one  of  the  popular 
quarters  ot  Paris,  and  the  results  obtained  were  so  encouraging 
that  another  and  larger  one  was  installed  in  Boulogne-sur-Seine. 
The  "Pouponniere"  is  intended  for  children  who  are  deprived  of 
the  care  of  their  mothers,  the  latter  being  given  every  facility  for 
seeing  their  children  and  nursing  them  whenever  possible.  L'En- 
tr'aide des  Fern mes  fran gaises  has  placed  these  infants  under  the 
protection  of  college  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  the  younger  girls  prepare 
baby  trousseaux  while  the  older  ones  visit  the  "Pouponnieres" 
and  learn  how  to  take  care  of  children.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  special  course  on  Child  Welfare 
for  girl  students  will  be  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  above 
organisation. 

The  male  pupils  of  the  "  lycees  "  also  participate  in  this  work, 
every  "  lycee"  having  taken  under  its  protection  a  certain  number 
of  the  "  Pouponniere"  inmates,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  on  holi- 
days to  see  seniors  playing  with  the  children. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  assistance  of  the  municipal  council,  a 
third  "Pouponniere"  has  been  organised  at  Moulins. 


THE  AEROPLANE 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 


During  the  violent  earthquakes  which  occurred  in  Argentine- 
and  Chili,  causing  the  destruction  of  several  towns  and  villages 
and  great  loss  of  life,  several  squadrons  of  aeroplanes  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  exploring  the  vast  devastated  areas  where  all 
means  of  communication  had  been  destroyed.  Doctors,  as  well  as 
food  and  medical  supplies,  were  transported  by  air  to  places  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  reached  for  a  long  time.  This 
example  of  cooperation  between  the  aviator  and  the  Red  Cross 
worker  offers  new  and  great  possibilities,  for  it  demonstrates  that 
the  aeroplane,  after  having  been  a  powerful  weapon  of  destruction, 
can  be  the  means  of  bringing  Red  Cross  assistance  with  great 
speed  to  the  scene  of  a  catastrophe  otherwise  inaccessible,  and 
suggests  the  possibility  of  Red  Cross  cooperation  with  Government 
and  aviation  centres,  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  create  a 
permanent  organisation. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  AMD  CANCER. 

By  Justin  GODART, 

Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  former   Under- Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Military"  Health  Department  in  France. 

IT  was  on  the  field  of  battle  that  the  Red  Cross  first  unfurled  its 
standard  in  the  cause  of  misery  and  suffering,  and  its  efforts 
hitherto  have  mainly  been  directed  towards  mitigating  the  evils 
wrought  by  man  on  man.  In  war  it  has  stood  for  the  appeal  of 
brotherhood  ignored,  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  its  attendant 
horrors  and  the  hope  of  man  the  destroyer  in  mankind  the  deliverer. 
At  a  time  when  nothing  was  held  sacred — neither  life,  nor  beauty, 
nor  even  those  monuments  of  antiquity  which  are  the  heritage  of 
the  whole  world  —  it  was  respected.  For  all  the  good  it  has 
achieved,  and  for  having  borne  aloft,  above  the  fury  of  battle,  the 
ideal  of  well-doing,  the  Red  Gross  may  rightly  command  the 
veneration  of  each  of  us. 

The  League  of  Nations  early  realised  that  for  its  work  in  peace- 
time it  would  have  an  invaluable  ally  in  the  Red  Cross.  The  solemn 
pact  which  precedes  the  treaties  of  peace  appeals  to  it  for  its  col- 
laboration. Article  XXV  says:  "The  members  of  the  League  agree 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment  and  co-operation  of 
duly  authorised  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organisations,  having 
as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world. " 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  world  will  not  be  slow  to  realise 
that  there  is  a  new  power  for  good  abroad,  if,  from  the  cradle  of 
the  child,  and  from  the  home  of  the  family,  disease,  hitherto  an 
ever-present  menace,  be  finally  banished.  Its  confidence  in  the 
international  organisation,  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  abolish 
the  dreaded  scourge  of  war,  will  be  strengthened  if  it  sees  that 
organisation  carrying  on  a  successful  struggle  with  that  which  has 
been  an  even  worse  enemy  of  the  human  race, — disease. 

Already  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  carried  out  an 
effective  campaign  against  typhus.  The  Bulletin  which  it  publishes 
contains  a  selection  of  reports  well  calculated  to  promote  activity 
and  to  stir  up  generosity.  The  League  has  now  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  huge  net  whose  meshes  constitute  the  various  national  societies, 
and  therein  lies  the  certainty  of  satisfactory  results  in  the  near 
future.  For  it  is  by  the  faith  which  springs  from  a  unity  of  interest 
that  the  nations  will  be  able  more  effectively  to  resist  the  menace 
of  war  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  infection  of  itself  teaches  the   necessity  of  mutual 


dependance  and  consolidation ;  for,  supposing  that  the  backward 
and  ignorant  nations  were  left  by  their  more  civilised  neighbours 
in  their  present  state  of  misery  and  suffering,  the  result  would 
most  surely  be  that,  sooner  or  later,  contamination  would  spread 
from  the  infected  to  the  immune  and  involve  both  alike  in  a 
common  downfall. 

There  lies  therefore  before  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  a 
vast  work  of  protection  and  education  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  past  augur  well  for  the 
success  of  its  peace  programme. 

I  should  like  to  request  the  League  to  direct  its  efforts  towards 
one  particular  objective,  and  to  take  up  arms  against  one  of  the 
most  treacherous  and  destructive  plagues  which  afflict  humanity — 
namely  cancer. 

It  is  time  the  world  were  made  to  realise  the  dangers  of  this 
terrible  scourge.  Origins  and  causes  of  this  disease  are  wrapt  in 
mystery.  It  gained  much  ground  during  the  war  and  is  spreading 
to  an  alarming  extent.  No  country  can  call  itself  immune,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  joint  efforts  of  all  can  hope  to  crush  it.  In  order 
to  undertake  the  necessary  studies  and  research  to  this  end,  a  large 
fund  is  essential,  and  it  is  the  League  that  should  undertake  the 
duties  both  of  its  collection  and  distribution. 

The  long  sufferings  involved  by  cancer,  the  slow  destruction 
of  its  victim,  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  that  the  parasite  of 
cancer  goes  to  work  with  intentional  prudence;  when  finally  its 
presence  is  discovered,  it  is  already  fairly  implanted  and  the  victim 
is  only  delivered  from  his  sufferings  after  the  extreme  limit  of 
exhaustion  has  been  reached. 

If  it  is  taken  in  the  early  stages,  cancer  is  held  to  be  a  localised 
evil  which' can  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed.  The  surgeon  can  then 
successfully  intervene, — and  even  the  doctor,  by  means  of  radium 
or  X-Rays.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sufferer,  either  through 
ignorance  or  fear,  should  have  delayed  in  making  known  his 
condition,  the  cancer  becomes  general,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
rescuing  the  victim  from  the  grasp  of  his  relentless  enemy. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  first  urgent  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  make  known,  by  means  of  the  distribution  in  every  country 
of  millions  of  pamphlets1  written  clearly  and  simply,  the  incipient 

1  Here  is  an  example  of  the  propaganda  leaflet  distributed  by  the  Franco-Anglo-American 
League  to  combat  cancer  (official  address:  2,  avenue  Marceau,  Paris)  : — 

WHAT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

The  number  of  cases  of  cancer  increases  yearly.  Cancer  an  cks  indiscriminately  all  classes  of 
society,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  woman  rather  more  often  than  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death  after  the  age  of  forty.  Every  year  it  kills  more  than  82.000  people  in  /ranee  alone. 
The  fact  .hat  it  is  incurable  may  usually  be  attributed  to  public  ignorance,  which  pays  no  attention 
to  cancer  in  its  early  stages  as  its  initial  development  is  not  painful. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases 
If  operated  upon  emly  it  can  be  cured, 

Since,  t»  beuin  with, 
Cancer  is  a  local'sed  complaint. 

Sick  persons!  Beware  of  painless  hardening  of  the  breast,  of  all  unusual  exhalations,  of 
recurrent  ulcers  on  the  tongue  or  lips,  of  little  excrescences  of  the  skin  which  swell  or  form  ulcers, 
of  persistent  indigestion,  especially  when  accompanied  by  loss  of  weight,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  constipation  when  the  bowels  had  been  working  normally 

In  every  one  of  these  cases,  go  and  be  examined  ! 
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signs  of  cancer.  If  it  be  traced  thus  early,  and  treated  before  ever  it 
becomes  rooted  in  the  system,  the  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  its 
being  overcome. 

Were  this  instruction  undertaken  by  the  League,  it  would  save 
yearly  some  tens  of  thousands  of  existences. 

But  above  all,  it  is  the  r61e  of  science  to  discover  how  this 
terrible  enemy  is  generated  and  how  it  develops.  So  far,  nothing  is 
known,  for,  until  the  cancer  germ  has  taken  root,  it  is  of 
little  avail  to  fight  against  it.  The  time  for  combating  the  evil 
successfully  is  short,  for  when  it  manifests  itself,  it  is  already 
on  the  point  of  triumphing.  This  ignorance  regarding  the  origin 
and  propagation  of  cancer  is  one  of  the  tragic  elements  in  our  fight 
against  this  scourge.  He  who  can  throw  light  on  this  dark  problem 
will  indeed  have  merited  the  title  of  Benefactor  of  Humanity. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Not  only  is  cancer  universal,  but 
its  ravages  are  far  more  serious  than  statistics  seem  to  indicate. 
The  feeling  of  repulsion  which  it  arouses  causes  it  to  be  concealed 
like  a  hideous  difformity ;  so  true  is  this,  that  many  deaths  due  to 
cancer  are  preferably  attributed  to  the  evils  which  come  in  its  train. 

I  would  therefore  exhort  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to 
include  cancer  among  those  scourges  of  humanity  which  it  has 
undertaken  to  combat,  and  thereby  add  another  benefit  to  those 
which  the  Red  Cross  has  already  conferred  on  humanity. 


VENEREAL  DISEASES. 
A  Challenge  to  the  Red  Cross. 

By  Mr.  Walter  CLARKE,  Acting  Chief  of  the  League's  Department 
for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases. 


VENEREAL  diseases  are  common  to  all  races  and  nations  of  the 
earth.  None  escapes  and  none  is  immune.  Their  spread  does 
not  depend  on  climate,  food,  air  or  water,  nor  upon  beast  or  insect 
carriers.  Their  spread  depends,  unfortunately ,  upon  human  contacts, 
often  involving  the  most  powerful  human  emotions.  They  pass  from 
the  rendez-vous  of  sexual  irregularity  to  the  home.  They  creep 
into  the  body  of  innocent  and  guilty  alike  through  the  most  sacred 
relations  of  father  and  mother  and  child,  and  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  control  of  venereal  diseases  demands  legal,  educational,  medi- 
cal, public  health  and  ethical  measures.  Not  only  diseases  but  pre- 
judice have  to  be  beaten  down,  and  of  the  two,  prejudice  is  the 
more  difficult  to  overcome.  Many  sincere  but  foredoomed  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  and  the  failures  which  attended  these 
efforts  have  been  the  natural  cause  of  discouragement  on  the  part 
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of   those  responsible  for  good  health  and  good  morals  in   many 
communities. 

Modern  medical  science  has  developed  the  means  of  solution  of 
the  problems  of  venereal  diseases  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  stimulate  hope  even  in  the 
most  pessimistic,  and  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  those  who  have 
an  optimistic  outlook  on  life.  But  from  the  world  point  of  view,  a 
mere  beginning  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made.  Only  a  small 
corner  of  the  province  of  syphilis,  the  Master  Disease,  has  been 
occupied.  Of  what  use  are  the  best  methods  if  not  employed  ?  None 
whatever.  The  complex  pattern  of  this  problem  with  its  inter- 
woven physical  and  psychological  threads  and  vivid  colour  of 
human  sufferings,  and  with  its  immense  proportions,  lies  before 
the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  world,  the  great  challenge  of  our  day. 
Let  us  examine  it. 

The  Challenge  of  Hope. 

Gonorrhea  is  an  ancient  disease.  Physicians  of  the  i4th  century 
B.  C.  apparently  had  noticed  it.  For  several  centuries  it  was  con- 
fused with  syphilis,  a  disease  of  much  later  appearance  in  Europe. 
It  was  not  until  1879  tnat  tne  germ  of  gonorrhea  was  identified 
by  the  great  urologist  and  syphilographer  Neisser.  The  human 
race,  it  seems,  has  carried  gonorrhea  as  a  part  of  its'  impediments 
since  the  beginning  of  civilisation.  Compared  with  it,  syphilis  is 
almost  certainly  a  youthful  disease.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
sailors  of  Columbus,  returning  from  contact  with  the  natives  of  the 
Island  of  Haiti  in  1498,  brought  syphilis  with  them  and  that  the 
transplanted  disease  quickly  took  on  a  violent  epidemic  form, 
spreading  to  the  corners  of  the  world.  Medical  science  had,  until 
the  2Oth  century,  to  fight  syphilis  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
its  organism.  The  ten  years  between  1900  and  1910  gave  the  world 
the  basic  means  for  conquering  syphilis.  The  discovery  in  1906  by 
Shaudinn  and  Hoffmann  of  the  organism  which  causes  syphilis 
\vasan  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind.  Then  followed 
the  discovery  by  Wassermann  of  an  accurate  method  of  diagnosis 
and  by  Ehrlichofa  specific  method  of  treatment,  discoveries  which 
have  been  elaborated  and  perhaps  improved,  but  which  are  not 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  medical  history.  The  significance  of 
syphilis  in  medical  science  is  aptly  described  in  Osier's  epigram  : 
"  Kno\v  syphilis  in  all  its  manifestations  and  relations  and  all 
other  things  clinical  will  be  added  unto  you  ".  Stokes  remarked  : 
"  No  lane  is  so  long  that  one  may  not  find  syphilis  as  its 
turning.  The  disease  has  changed  the  destiny  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth.  If  it  should  cease  at  this  moment  to  be  transmitted,  its 
effect  would  not  disappear  from  the  world  within  two  or  perhaps 
three  generations". 

It  was  only  in  the  life-time  of  men  still  young  that  the  world 
gained  a  conception  of  the  real  prevalence  and  seriousness  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  This  conception  is  still  inadequate.  No 
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one  knows  how  prevalent  venereal  diseases  are  in  his  own  city  or 
nation  and  year  by  year  new  discoveries  in  the  subtleties  of  syphi- 
lis are  reported.  Some  careful  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  and  these  are  supported  by  clinical 
observations  and  by  such  modern  statistics  as  are  available. 

Syphilis,  Destroyer  of  Life. 

Osier  considered  that  of  the  killing  diseases,  syphilis  came 
third  or  fourth.  The  British  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal 
Diseases  concluded  after  careful  study  that  "The  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  infected  with  syphilis,  acquired  or  congenital, 
cannot  fall  below  10  %  of  the  whole  population  of  large  cities  and 
the  percentage  affected  with  gonorrhoea  must  greatly  exceed  this 
proportion.  "  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  there  are  460,000  syphi- 
litics  in  London  and  perhaps  three  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  was  estimated  by  Leredde  that  syphilis  kills  40,000  persons 
each  year  in  France,  not  counting  still-births  and  miscarriages, 
and  in  Germany  it  was  estimated  before  the  war  that  at  least 
60,000  died  annually  of  syphilis.  Post  mortem  examinations  made 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  by  Professor  Warthin,  showed  effects  of 
syphilitic  infection  in  40  %  of  cases  examined  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  Of  nearly  5ooo  bodies  coming  to  autopsy  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New-York,  6'5  %  had  ailments  apparent  without  the 
microscope  as  due  to  syphilis. 

Collie,  after  a  survey  of  British  working  men  apparently  in 
good  health,  found  9  %  of  them  to  have  syphilis.  Of  3,ooo  cases 
in  a  St.  Louis  hospital,  United  States,  6  %  of  the  prosperous 
patients,  over  i3  %  of  middle  class  patients  and  nearly  20  %  of 
white  and  3o  %  of  coloured  dispensary  patients  showed  positive 
Wassermann  reactions.  The  communicable  diseases  report  of  Sep- 
tember 1919  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Health  Department  showed 
2988  cases,  of  which  the  highest  was  the  venereal  diseases  group 
with  772,  tuberculosis  being  second  with  626. 

At  certain  American  Army  camps  during  the  recent  war,  10,000 
Wassermann  tests  were  made  upon  white  and  coloured  soldiers. 
Of  these  io*5  %  of  white  and  i8*3  %  of  coloured  soldiers  gave 
the  double  plus  reaction  considered  diagnostic  of  syphilis. 

Examinations,  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  Wassermann 
reaction,  in  the  various  mobilisation  camps  in  the  United  States 
during  the  \var  showed  that  5-4%  of  the  men  had  venereal  diseases. 

During  1917,  there  were  i568  still-births  registered  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  of  which  about  one  half  were  undoubtedly  due  to 
syphilis.  In  Great  Britain,  among  1001  pregnancies  in  i5o  families 
in  which  syphilis  existed,  there  were  172  miscarriages  or  still-births 
and  220  infant  deaths.  Of  the  600  children  who  lived  3go  were 
diseased.  Syphilis  causes  death  in  80  %  of  the  infants  who  acquire 
the  disease  congenitally. 

It  is  estimated  that  syphilis  is  responsible  for  not  less  than 
10  %  of  all  insanity.  It  is  the  cause  of  locomotor-ataxia  and  of 
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paresis  or  softening  of  the  brain.  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  apoplectic 
and  paralytic  stokes  before  middle  life.  It  is  an  important  cause  of 
disorders  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  kidneys  and  other  vital  organs. 
Syphilis  lowers  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  tuberculosis.  The  skin, 
the  bones,  the  nerve  tissue,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  teeth,  the  mus- 
cles and  the  hair  may  be  attacked  by  the  germs  of  syphilis;  no 
organ  or  structure  of  the  body  is  immune. 

Gonorrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  diseases.  Stokes 
says  that,  based  on  recent  United  States  Army  experiences,  it  seems 
probable  that  gonorrhoea  is  four  or  five  times  as  prevalent  as  syphilis 
and  that  40  %  to  5o  %  of  the  adult  male  population  is  a  not 
unreasonable  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  gonorrhoea1.  It  is  res- 
ponsible for  25  %  of  a^  blindness  in  the  United  States.  It  causes 
sterility  in  men  and  women  and  chronic  disorders  of  the  joints, 
bladder  and  reproductive  organs. 

Admittedly  these  figures  are  estimated  and  there  are  wide 
discrepancies  between  them.  But  no  person  who  has  studied  the 
problems  of  venereal  diseases  doubts  that  they  are  so  prevalent,  so 
widely  distributed,  so  insidious,  and  so  serious  that  their  control 
and  prevention  is  a  matter  of  capital  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  race.  The  very  phenomena  of  social  progress  —  great 
cities,  easy  movement  of  population  —  facilitates  the  spread  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  The  venereal  diseases  are  world-wide 
problems,  increasing  with  wars,  but  not  dying  out  with  the 
resumption  of  the  normal  conditions  of  peace.  Syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhoea go  on  their  unspectacular  way,  killing  and  maiming  more 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  in  cities  and 
villages,  than  are  killed  and  maimed  by  wars.  The  sophisticated 
and  the  ignorant,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
succumb,  often  without  even  knowing  the  true  cause  of  their 
suffering. 

Where  the  Red  Cross  is  at  Work. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Some  Red  Cross 
societies  have  already  taken  up  the  gauntlet  and  have  begun  fight. 
The  American  Red  Gross  during  the  great  war  assisted  the  United 
States  Government  in  starting  venereal  disease  dispensaries  in  all 
the  camp  zones,  in  order  that  civilians  might  be  treated  and  the 
American  Army  protected  from  infection.  This  pioneer  work  was 
one  of  the  factors  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  comprehensive 
programme  for  combating  venereal  diseases  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Red  Cross  has 
since  the  war  provided  funds  for  the  demonstration  of  a  mobile 
educational  unit  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  consisting  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  equipped 
with  an  automobile  truck  carrying  motion  pictures,  a  projection 
machine  and  other  material  for  graphic  instruction.  Under  the 

1  That  is  :  40  °/0  to  60  °/0  have  or  have  had  gonorrhoea. 
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joint  auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  certain  Government 
agencies  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  a  great 
international  conference  on  venereal  diseases  has  just  been  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  very  considerable  expense  connected  \\ith 
this  conference  was  born  largely  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
British  Red  Cross  has  also  taken  an  interest  in  the  campaign  in 
England  against  venereal  diseases,  having  recognised  and  assisted 
in  various  ways  one  of  the  great  British  organisations,  namely,  the 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Disease.  From  Brazil  and 
Argentine,  it  is  reported  that  the  Red  Cross  societies  have  undertaken 
work  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the 
Red  Cross  societies  of  Greece,  Switzerland  and  other  countries  are 
considering  or  have  inaugurated  similar  activities.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  societies  having  served  in  the  past  principally  as  war 
relief  organisations,  have  not  until  now  considered  venereal 
diseases  among  their  problems.  But  with  the  new  outlook  of  the 
Red  Cross,  with  the  peace-time  programme  of  public  health  before 
them,  practical,  unique  opportunities  are  being  recognised  and 
grasped,  and  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases  presents  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  important. 

Prevention  cheaper  than  cure. 

Two  features  of  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  are 
especially  appropriate  for  Red  Cross  work,  namely,  popular 
education  regarding  the  causes  and  results  of  venereal  diseases,  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  medical  treatment  for  existing  cases. 
The  point  of  view  of  education  is  prevention  and  the  object  of 
treatment  is  to  relieve  human  suffering  and  to  render  patients  non- 
infectious.  Prevention  is  the  key  note  and  the  hope  of  modern 
medicine  and  nowhere  more  emphatically  than  in  the  case  of 
venereal  diseases.  Prevention  is  easy ;  treatment  long  and  laborious. 
Prevention  is  cheap ;  treatment  is  costly.  Prevention  avoids  the 
disastrous  effects  in  the  individual;  treatment  mitigates  them. 
Prevention  is  an  absolute  consideration  ;  treatment,  in  the  case  of 
venereal  diseases,  may  or  may  not  lead  to  cure,  depending  upon  a 
large  number  of  varying  circumstances.  From  the  public  health 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  reason  for  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases  and  particularly  syphilis,  is  in  order  that  the  patient  may 
be  rendered  non-infectious.  It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  consider 
these  two  branches  of  Red  Cross  work,  namely,  popular  education 
and  treatment. 

The  countries  which  have  done  the  best  work  in  the  prevention 
of  venereal  diseases  have  engaged  actively  in  the  education  of  the 
public.  The  methods  employed  have  been  similar  in  the  several 
countries  and  have  consisted  in  :  i)  lectures,  illustrated  with  motion 
pictures  or  with  lantern  slides ;  2)  motion  pictures  of  a  dramatic 
character,  telling  a  story  of  the  disaster  that  frequently  follows 
infection  with  a  venereal  disease ;  3)  pamphlets  designed  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  special  groups,  as,  for  example,  parents,  teachers, 
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clergymen,  physicians,  employers  of  labour,  labour  unions,  city 
and  other  government  officials,  and  other  pamphlets  intended  for 
the  average  man  who  wants  health  for  himself  and  his  family  ; 
4)  exhibits  and  posters  displayed  either  in  groups  for  special 
conferences,  or  singly  in  public  places;  5)  study  glubs  and  lecture 
courses  going  into  the  details  of  sexual  hygiene,  the  nature  and 
results  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  problems  of  prostitution. 

In  the  United  States,  a  frank  consideration  of  sex  hygiene  is 
iinding  its  pace  in  the  curricula  of  institutions  which  train  teachers 
and  social  workers,  and  high  school  and  university  students  are 
receiving  sane  and  wise  instruction  as  to  the  reproduction  of  life 
and  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex.  Doubtless,  however, 
popular,  general  education  which  is  intended  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  these  problems  must  precede  the  introduction  of 
sex  instruction  into  institutions  for  formal  education.  The  mind, 
in  such  matters,  moves  but  slowly  from  point  to  point.  At  first 
thought  it  seems  to  many  people  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  task 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  a  community  in  the  vital  problems  of  sex. 
Often  the  difficulties  are  over-estimated,  but  the  necessity  for 
education  along  these  lines  has  not  been  over-estimated.  The 
first  step  in  education  is  to  interest  adults  and  especially  parents, 
in  the  feasibility  as  well  as  the  need  of  sex  instruction.  Thought- 
ful parents,  faced  with  the  hard  problems  of  guiding  sons  and 
daughters  through  their  critical  periods,  will  welcome  judicious 
assistance. 

Do  not  u> ait  for  money.    Start  now. 

The  exact  means  of  popular  education  regarding  venereal 
diseases  differ  according  to  the  resources  available,  the  population 
and  the  territory  to  be  covered.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  with 
methods,  material  and  personnel  which  can  be  easily  expanded  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  which  is  sure  to  follow  well  considered 
work.  Thus,  as  an  experiment,  one  first  class  lecturer,  with  an 
excellent  motion  picture  and  a  supply  of  pamphlets,  may  be  sent 
out  to  speak  to  audiences  of  parents,  young  men,  young  women  and 
other  natural  groups.  Usually  physicians  well  qualified  to  address 
the  public  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  give  an  evening  now 
and  then  for  a  public  lecture.  The  amount  of  money  and  the 
personnel  for  a  beginning  may  be  very  modest  indeed  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  response  from  the  public  if  the  beginnings  are  wise. 
The  response  of  the  public  makes  it  possible  to  enlarge  and  elaborate 
the  work,  increasing  the  facilities  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
give  time  to  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  venereal  disease 
educational  work  be  separate  from  other  health  education.  It  can 
with  advantage  be  incorporated  with  general  health  instruction  or 
joined  with  a  programme  of  education  regarding  tuberculosis  or 
child  welfare.  Excellent  facilities,  such  as  motion  pictures,  lantern 
slides,  exhibits,  posters,  pamphlets  and  lecture  syllabi  are  easily 
obtainable  and  may  be  translated  into  any  language. 

ill 


The  Venereal  Diseases  Clinic. 

Every  city  needs  free,  easily  accessible  facilities  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  Such  facilities  should  be 
available  to  the  largest  number  of  persons  possible  and  should  be 
confidential  and  efficient.  The  practicable  way  to  provide  such 
facilities  is  to  establish  venereal  diseases  clinics.  This  is  the  second 
feature  of  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases,  which  Red  Cross 
societies  are  invited  to  consider. 

With  the  provision  of  public  facilities  for  treatment,  as  with 
public  education  regarding  venereal  diseases,  small  beginnings  may 
be  made  and  the  further  development  may  depend  upon  the 
resources  obtained.  Nevertheless,  both  in  education  and  treatment, 
the  beginnings  must  be  sufficiently  large,  extending  over  a  sufficient 
period  to  attract  and  hold  public  interest  and  support.  One  or  two 
lectures,  or  a  clinic  open  for  an  hour  a  week,  neither  attract  nor 
deserve  the  attention  of  a  community. 

The  establishment  of  a  venereal  disease  clinic  is  not  in  most 
places  an  expensive  undertaking.  Given  the  competent  physician, 
the  simple  equipment  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  the 
medicaments,  the  rest  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty.  An 
Army  hut  has  been  used  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  best 
venereal  diseases  clinics  in  Europe,  that  under  the  supervision  of 
Colonel  L.  W.  Harrisson  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  London.  It  is 
usually  wise  to  establish  venereal  diseases  clinics  in  connection  with 
general  hospitals  or  dispensaries,  in  order  that  persons  who  seek 
treatment  may  not  be  singled  out.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  arrange 
schedules  so  that  men  and  women  come  on  different  days,  unless 
quite  separate  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  two  sexes.  Also 
it  is  important  that  treatment  should  be  given  in  the  evening  so  that 
employed  persons  may  be  able  to  attend  without  absenting 
themselves  from  their  work.  In  many  clinics,  it  is  arranged  that 
all  persons  receiving  treatment  are  invited  to  pay  a  small  fee  (the 
equivalent  of  one  or  two  shillings)  towards  the  cost  of  drugs  and 
treatment,  but  no  one  is  refused  treatment  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  money.  It  has  frequently  been  found  that  the  small  fee  charged 
is  an  inducement  to  self-respecting  employed  patients  to  seek 
treatment  which  a  sense  of  pride  might  prevent  them  from 
accepting  gratuitously.  For  the  kind  of  clinic  we  are  discussing, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  or  advisable  to  attempt  self-support  on 
the  basis  of  fees ;  the  self-supporting  clinics  for  working  people 
present  a  different  problem. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  venereal  diseases  clinics  that  are 
able  to  retain  their  patients  long  enough  to  complete  the  regular 
courses  of  treatment  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  individual  patient 
and  to  society.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  careful  system  of  records, 
kindness  in  dealing  with  the  patients  and  education  are  necessary. 
The  patient  is  made  to  realise  that  he  is  not  cured  as  soon  as  acute 
symptoms  disappear.  He  is  fully  instructed  as  to  the  dangers  to 
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himself  and  others  involved  in  his  disease  and  is  encouraged  to 
bring  his  near  associates,  wife  and  children,  for  examination  and, 
if  necessary,  treatment.  The  confidence  of  the  patient  is  respected. 
Excellent  clinics  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  several  other  countries. 

In  securing  funds  and  attracting  patients  for  treatment,  the 
popular  educational  work  described  above  may  be  advantageously 
applied.  The  clinic  should  serve  as  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
therapeutic  institution ;  and  educational  work  should  not  only 
prevent  venereal  diseases,  but  should  directly  and  indirectly  bring 
both  patients  and  money  to  the  clinic.  One  may  cite  as  an  example 
of  the  united  educational  and  therapeutic  attack  upon  venereal 
diseases,  the  splendid  work  of  official  and  private  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Education  and  treatment  are 
recognised  as  the  foundation  of  all  sound  programmes  for  combating 
venereal  diseases.  They  are  not  controversial  and  are  universally 
applicable.  They  should  be  regarded  as  inseparable,  and  comple- 
mentary each  to  the  other. 

To  the  Red  Cross  society  considering  its  peace  time  public 
health  programme,  the  wisest  basis  of  selection  of  activities  will  be 
found  in  a  careful  study  of  conditions.  Doubtless  the  soundest 
preliminary  step  to  be  taken  in  preparing  for  a  campaign  against 
venereal  diseases  is  a  survey  of  the  prevalence  and  of  the  means  of 
combating  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  in  the  community.  Such  a 
survey  brings  to  light  facts  which  not  only  determine  the 
programme  to  be  adopted,  but  also  provide  the  material  for  attracting 
public  interest  and  support.  A  venereal  diseases  survey  in  a 
community  or  nation  should,  of  course,  not  limit  itself  merely  to 
education  and  treatment,  the  features  described  above.  It  should 
include  study  of  (a)  prevalence,  (b)  means  of  spread,  (c)  carriers, 
(d)  private  and  public  efforts  to  control,  (e)  facilities  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  (f)  educational  and  medical  prophylaxis,  (g)  costs 
of  medicaments,  and  (h)  related  social  and  economic  factors. 

First  plan.     Then  Act. 

The  survey  thus  discloses  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  already 
in  process  by  government  and  private  organisations,  and  by 
comparing  the  existing  activities  with  those  which  are  included  in 
the  full  programme,  the  Red  Cross  society  can  select  those  features 
which  are  missing  and  which  are  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
Not  infrequently  it  will  be  found  that  all  features  of  the  programme 
for  combating  venereal  diseases  are  absent.  Then  the  Red  Cross 
has  the  opportunity  to  begin  fresh  in  a  new  field.  In  some  cases, 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  undertake  both  popular  and  specialised 
education  (training  of  nurses  and  physicians),  and  also  the 
establishment  of  clinics.  In  other  cases,  it  will  be  found  preferable 
to  supplement  and  enlarge  work  already  under  way  by  the 
government  or  private  organisations.  Sometimes  the  Red  Cross 
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will  find  it  appropriate  to  foster  and  support  the  organisation  of  a 
special  society  for  combating  venereal  diseases,  such  as  already 
exist  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  South  African  Union  and 
Poland.  Whatever  the  preliminary  action  with  regard  to  the 
immediate  problems  of  venereal  diseases,  the  national  Red  Cross 
should  continually  press  upon  its  government  the  need  to  incor- 
porate in  the  official  public  health  programme  the  essential  features 
of  this  campaign,  including  not  only  education  and  treatment,  but 
also  wholesome  recreation  and  measures  against  traffic  prostitution 
whether  public  or  clandestine.  The  duties  of  the  State  include  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  citizens  or  subjects,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  effectively  without  combating  vigourously  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea. 

Not  the  least  important  factor  in  this  great  problem  is  the 
secrecy  and  stigma  which  have  in  the  past  been  associated  with 
these  infections.  The  conspiracy  of  silence  has  so  long  kept  the 
world  in  ignorance  that  the  difficulties  attending  efforts  to  control 
venereal  diseases  are  seriously  complicated  by  false  shame  and  fear. 
Difficulties  only  add  to  the  strength  of  this  challenge.  If  the  Red 
Cross  with  its  new  vision  of  a  high  mission  shrink  from  this  task, 
then  the  situation  is  indeed  desperate,  if  not  hopeless.  The  Red 
Cross,  for  many  years  engaged  in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  war, 
is  called  to  bind  up  now  the  wounds  of  a  much  more  universal 
and  insidious  enemy  of  mankind,  one  that  blights  children  before 
they  are  born,  steals  into  and  plunders  the  body,  overthrows  the 
mind,  and  drenches  human  beings  in  chaos  and  despair. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Department  for  combating  Venereal 

Diseases,  offers  its  services  in  connection  with  any  feature  of  the  work 

suggested  in  this  paper. 
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SUPPLEMENT    :: 


ORGANISING  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 


A  national  Red  Cross  Society  should 
organise  the  youth  of  its  country  for  Red 
Cross  service l . 

JUNIOR  membership  in  national  Red  Cross  Societies  began  simul- 
taneously in  several  countries  during  the  war.  It  has  since  deve- 
loped in  many  others  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  At  first  a  means  of  giving  children 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  humanitarian  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  war,  it  has  grown  into  an  educational  program  and  a 
world-wide  league  of  children.  The  response  of  youth  to  the  ideal  of 
unselfish  service  has  been  so  eager  that  a  profound  change  has  been 
effected  in  thousands  of  class  rooms  and  the  teachers  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  Junior  Red  Cross  as  a  practical  means  of  teaching  the  lessons 
of  personal  health,  of  good  citizenship  and  of  unselfishness. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  has  more  than  half  the  school  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  organised  in  its  Junior  movement,  defines  its 
purpose  in  these  terms  : 

u  That  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  may  be  taught  to  think  first  of 
others  ;  that  a  live  interest  in  behalf  of  children  near  at  hand  and  in  distant 


1  Resolution  adopted  by  the  first  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


countries  may  be  aroused,  stimulated  and  given  an  outlet;  that,  in  their 
school  days,  they  may  come  to  be  moved  by  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
interdependence ;  all  in  the  hope  that  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow 
may  ever  think  in  terms  of  service  to  others  ;  and  that  we  may  all  enjoy 
a  bigger,  better,  broader  citizenship  —  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  " 

Another  expression  of  the  same  ideal  has  come  from  the  Alberta  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  : 

"  To  encourage  through  unselfish  sacrifice  and  the  knowledge  of 
human  needs  those  broadening  interests  and  intelligent  sympathies 
which  make  for  a  growth  of  true  citizenship  and  a  better  understanding 
between  nations  and  peoples.  " 

The  devotion  of  teachers  and  the  eagerness  of  the  children  in  every  sort 
of  community  and  in  every  condiiion  has  made  it  possible  to  enroll 
more  than  12,000,000  Junior  members  in  national  Red  Cross  Societies. 
From  these  and  from  the  growing  thousands  of  new  Junior  members 
will  be  made  the  Red  Cross  of  the  future,  from  a  generation  educated 
in  the  ideal  of  service  and  trained  in  its  practice. 


1.  —  THE  PURPOSE 

Organisation  of  school  children  in  branches  of  a  Red  Cross  National 
Society  has  been  primarily  an  educational  enterprise  and  has  been  most 
significant  when  it  best  served  educational  purposes.  Mere  enrolment 
has  been  considered  as  something,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  has  little 
effect  upon  the  future  strength  of  the  national  society,  and  no  effect  upon 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  child.  Success  in  Junior  organisation 
can  best  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  service  —  the  Red  Cross 
ideal  of  organisation  for  helpfulness  —  is  inculcated  in  the  mind  and  habits 
of  action  of  youth. 

Because  of  its  educational  aim  the  organisation  of  school  children  is 
most  useful  when  it  can  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  ihe 
deepest  possible  impression  upon  the  young  members  rather  th;m  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  them.  In  existing  Junior 
organisations  the  extent  to  which  a  child  can  contribute  money  or  even 
service  to  the  common  projects,  which  are  adopted  by  his  group,  is  not 
the  test  of  his  value  to  the  society ;  it  is  rather  his  sympathy  and 
willingness  to  serve.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  ideal  discussed 
with  the  children  should  be  given  some  practical  expression  in  every 
case.  Educators  have  insisted  that  the  impression  is  made  upon  the 
child's  mind  by  his  having  done  something  —  not  merely  by  his  dis- 
cussion and  agreement  with  the  idea.  • 

Two  cardinal  principles  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  underly 
the  best  methods  of  junior  organisation  :  first,  that  the  junior  member- 
ship be  considered  a  special  membership  for  young  people  in  the  national 
society,  not  a  separate  organisation;  second,  that  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  school  authorities  be  secured  at  the  beginning. 
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The  first  principle  has  proved  necessary  and  neglect  of  it  has  been 
harmful,  because  it  is  only  by  being  part  of  the  national  Red  Cross 
society  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  can  be  what  it  should  be,  a  preparation 
for  present  and  future  service  to  the  same  ideals  as  are  supported  by  the 
national  organisation  Membership  as  a  junior  may  engender  in  the 
child's  mind  from  the  beginning  a  firm  loyalty,  not  only  to  the  national 
society  as  an  organisation,  but  to  its  ideals.  In  that  way  the  national 
society's  purposes  will  be  strengthened  in  the  future. 

The  second  principle  is  important,  because  the  natural  leaders  in  junior 
organisation  are  teachers,  and  the  natural  units  of  membership  are  school 
rooms  or  classes.  Without  the  help  and  understanding  of  the  teachers 
little  can  be  done,  and  they  have  always  been  found  happy  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  task. 

Steps  in  accomplishing  the  purpose. 

There  are  three  steps  in  the  establishment  of  a  Junior  Red  Cross  urit, 
and  plans  made  by  a  national  society  can  so  inaugurate  the  work  that 
these  steps  will  be  taken  by  each  group  as  organised.  Each  has  its  own 
importance  to  the  national  society  and  to  the  educational  purpose. 

First,  the  school  children  take  membership  in  the  national  society  in 
groups  of  their  own  in  order  to  manaae  their  own  Red  Cross  activities 
under  the  sympathetic  direction  of  a  teacher. 

Second,  the  teacher  acquaints  them  with  the  ideal  of  unselfish  service, 
which  is  the  motive  of  Red  Cross  work. 

Third,  projects  which  are  practical  expressions  of  the  ideal  are  chosen 
and  carried  out. 

The  first  step  has  its  educational  value  in  the  lessons  of  initiative  and 
united  effort  which  can  be  learned  by  the  students  in  the  control  of  their 
own  organisation.  Membership  in  a  society  so  important  as  the 
National  Red  Cross  appeals  to  their  imaginations  and  their  pride,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  shown  that  they  can  be  real  contributors  to  its 
success.  Junior  Red  Cross  clubs  have  been  found  more  valuable  for 
these  purposes  than  unattached  student  organisations,  because  the  larger 
scope  of  the  world-wide  Junior  movement  has  a  greater  quickening 
force  than  the  appeal  of  societies  with  only  the  community  bickground. 
Through  particioation  in  Junior  Red  Cross  work,  students  can  see 
themselves  useful,  not  only  to  their  own,  but  to  other  communities  and 
the  perspective  is  the  whole  world  —  united  in  a  -common  purpose. 

In  the  second  step,  greater  responsibility  falls  upon  the  teacher  when 
the  ideal  of  service  must  be  offered  to  Junior  members  as  the  motive  of 
their  combined  efforts.  Sincere  and  courageous  presentation  has  always 
found  the  children  ready.  Teachers,  who  have  believed  in  the  ideal 
themselves  and  in  the  canacity  of  the  young  people  to  grasp  an  ideal, 
have  found  this  second  step  possible. 

In  the  third  step  lies  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  teacher. 
Because  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  been  successful  in  serving  as  a  means 
of  giving  practical  expression  to  ideals,  there  is  much  testimony  from 
teachers  that  the  organisation  of  Junior  Red  Cross  units  jn  their  classes 
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has  been  of  direct  help  in  meeting  their  teaching  problems.  They  have 
found  that  the  use  of  Junior  Red  Cross  projects  as  practical  exercises  in 
service  has  made  their  students  more  re>ponsive  in  all  school  work  and 
more  interested  in  making  progress. 


II.  —  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ORGANISATION 


Enrolment. 

Two  methods  of  enrolling  children  are  in  use  in  existing  Junior  Red 
Cross  departments.  Enrolment  of  individuals  with  a  fixed  member- 
ship fee  is  used,  for  example,  in  Canada;  enrolment  by  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  first  method  is  believed  to 
arouse  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
student;  the  second  makes  universal  membership  more  nearly  possible. 

When  Junior  members  are  enrolled  as  individuals,  the  dues  should  be 
fixed  at  the  lowest  figure  that  will  meet  expenses  of  organisation.  The 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  procured  by  a  small  junior  member- 
ship with  a  high  fee  is  of  very  little  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  educational  effect  of  widespread  opportunity.  Money  for  relief 
purposes,  or  to  carrv  out  pr  jects,  can  be  better  obtained  by  group 
activities  than  through  the  membership  fee  itself. 

Group  enrolment  is  usually  accomplished  by  taking  a  schoolroom 
or  a  class  as  the  natural  unit.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher  these 
class  groups  can  raise  a  group  membership  fee  and  no  individual  is  shut 
out  by  comparative  incapacity  to  contribute  money.  Contributions  of 
service  to  the  common  projects  take  the  place  of  money  gifts. 

Certificates  of  membership. 

Tangible  evidence  of  membership  has  been  found  almost  essential  in 
enrolling  school  children.  A  membership  roll  to  be  hung  in  the  class 
room  and  enscribed  with  the  names  of  members  can  be  issued  from 
division  or  national  headquarters.  Certificates  of  individual  membership 
or  buttons  differing  slightly  from  the  adult  membership  badge  may  be 
used. 

Relation  to  National  Red  Cross  Society. 

Junior  members  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of 
the  whole  Red  Cross  membership  of  a  country,  and  the  officials  of  the 
National  society  may  make  this  evident  by  their  interest  and  coope- 
ration in  Junior  projects.  Where  a  branch  or  chapter  organisation 
exists,  th*  community  may  have  a  school  committee  in  charge  of  Junior 
activities  which  can  report  to  the  central  or  executive  committee  of  the 
chapter.  Thj  chairman  of  this  school  committee  is  best  chosen  from 
among  the  educational  officials  who  are  most  interested  in  the  work, 
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and  if  this  chairman  can  be  made  a  member  of  the  controlling  committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  chapter,  the  interest  of  the  whole  chapter  in  Junior 
work  may  be  made  still  greater.  Through  ihe  school  committees  the 
divisional  and  national  offices  can  give  information  to  the  Junior  units, 
and  programs  for  combined  action  may  be  planned. 

Autonomy  should  be  granted  to  Junior  units,  however,  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  This  will  be,  naturally,  more  easily  achieved 
with  older  students,  but  even  the  children  in  primary  schools  should,  if 
possible,  elect  their  own  officers.  Students  in  secondary  schools  may 
even  be  given  representation  on  the  school  committee.  Junior  Red  Cross 
membership  should  be  a  real  membership  with  rights  as  well  as  duties, 
and  the  Junior  members  should  feel  that  their  wishes  and  opinions  are 
of  value  as  well  as  their  contributions  of  service. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Publication. 

No  means  has  been  found  so  useful  in  stimulating  and  holding  Junior 
members  as  a  special  Red  Cross  publication  for  young  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  Junior  Red  Cross  News,  circulated  at  cost,  reaches  more 
than  300,000  school  groups.  In  Czecho-Slovakia  a  Junior  Magazine  is 
sent  to  every  unit.  Publications  of  this  sort  bring  to  the  Junior  members 
the  news  of  what  others  like  themselves  are  trying  to  accomplish  and 
quicken  their  interest  in  other  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  their  own 
land.  Teachers  have  used  material  from  these  magazines  for  classroom 
work  in  geography,  in  history,  in  civics  and  in  language  composition 
and  have  found  these  fre^i  stories  of  children  and  children's  enterprises 
01  great  value.  Definite  programs  of  study  for  health  and  citizenship 
courses  can  be  circulated  in  such  publications  or  in  pamphlet  form. 


111.  —  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES 


Health. 

To  teach  a  child  to  care  for  his  own  health  and' to  so  conduct  himsel 
as  to  protect  the  health  of  others  is  a  fundamental  Junior  Red  Cross 
enterprise.  Simple  hygiene  information  can  be  given  to  children  in  Junior 
groups  at  the  regular  meetings.  Observance  of  simple  rules  may  be 
made  the  condition  of  membership  for  younger  children. 

National  societies  which  have  the  resources  for  off-ring  certificate 
courses  in  home  hygiene,  first  aid,  dietetics  and  similar  courses,  can  give 
them  to  older  school  children  through  the  Junior  organisation,  and  Junior 
groups  which  have  raised  funds  of  their  own  can  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  such  instruction. 

Older  children  may  learn  valuable  lessons  in  community  health  by 
making  surveys  unler  their  teachers' direction  of  the  sanitation,  water 
supply,  street  cleaning  or  other  phases  of  their  local  conditions. 


Citizenship. 

Closely  associated  with  the  ideas  of  health  responsibility  are  other  ideas 
of  civic  responsibility  and  unselfish  citizenship.  Practical  ways  of 
teaching  young  people  how  to  be  of  service  to  the  community  may  be 
obtained  from  the  headquarters  of  the  national  socieiy,  or  can  be  deve- 
loped by  the  teachers  in  each  school  group.  F  >r  older  pupils:  certificate 
courses  can  be  given  within  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  schools  or 
outside  it. 


Production. 

Since  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  the  ideal  of  unselfish 
service  is  the  educational  purpose,  all  programs  of  production  are  of 
great  usefulness.  Something  made  with  his  own  hands  for  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  another  child  is  a  definite  expression  of  the  idea  which 
appeals  to  the  pupil's  imagination. 

Shop  and  sewing-room  facilities  in  the  schools  determine  somewhat 
the  scope  of  production,  but  many  things  can  be  done  outside  as  well  as 
within  the  school  hours.  When  students  are  learning  craft  work  or 
handwork  of  any  kind,  they  can  be  encouraged  through  the  projects  of 
their  Junior  groups  to  make  toys,  simple  furniture,  clothing,  hospital 
supplies,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  sent  to  unfortunate  children  in 
their  own  or  other  communities. 

To  help  in  the  production  activites  a  national  society  can  issue 
patterns  and  plans  for  standard  work  and  acquaint  groups  with  emer- 
gency needs  in  other  communities  and  other  countries.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  advisable  for  the  national  society  to  supply  the  material  for 
productive  work  in  order  to  develop  schools  without  resources. 

Funds. 

Direct-solicitation  for  money  from  others  has  not  been  found  wise  for 
Junior  members  and  it  is  advisable  that  they  abould  not  take  part  in 
money  campaigns,  except  in  the  most  indirect  way. 

They  can  be  encouraged  to  get  together  small  funds  of  their  own, 
however,  and  in  some  cases  can  pool  their  funds  with  those  of  other  groups 
for  larger  enterprises.  Bazaars  for  the  sale  of  objects  manufactured  by  the 
children,  entertainments,  gardens,  salvage  and  sale  of  things  discarded, 
have  all  been  tried  and  found  practicable.  Some  groups  have  preferred 
to  encourage  self  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  individual  pupils  as  the  best 
means  of  raising  funds. 

Special  funds  raised  in  these  ways  may  be  considered  as  separate  from 
the  membership  dues.  These  should  be  only  high  enough  to  meet 
expenses  of  organisation  and  can  be  turned  over  to  the  general  Red  Cross 
organisation.  In  the  administration  of  special  funds  the  Junior  members 
should  be  given  direct  as  much  responsibility  as  is  possible.  If  large 
sums  are  accumulated,  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  teacher  is 
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required  and  the  help  of  the  chapter  accounting  and  disbursing  machinery 
can  be  given. 

When  relief  programs  are  undertaken  with  Junior  funds  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  it  has  been  found  advisable,  not  to  add  them  indiscriminately 
to  the  other  funds  of  the  national  society  devoted  to  such  purposes.  If 
Junior  funds  are  separately  administered,  the  enterprises  which  the 
children  support  can  have  a  special  character,  and  be  selected  so  as  to 
appeal  specially  to  the  children  and  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible 
educational  help. 

The  cost  of  administering  the  funds  of  the  Junior  membership  may  be 
borne  by  the  national  society,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  funds  themselves 
intact  for  direct  relief  purposes.  It  has  been  wisely  suggested,  however, 
that  since  experience  in  relief  work  is  part  of  the  educational  value  of 
Junior  relief  projects,  the  Junior  members  should  realise  that  overhead 
expenses  are  a  part  of  any  such  enterprise  and  should  carry  the  full 
burden  of  their  own  projects. 

Distribution  Control. 

The  distribution  of  relief  funds  or  of  articles  made  by  the  pupils  must 
nearly  always  be  made  under  adult  supervision.  Only  by  that  supervi- 
sion can  teachers  protect  the  recipients  of  help  from  humiliation  by 
personal  contact  with  the  givers,  and  only  by  tactful  control  can  teachers 
guard  the  givers  against  a  feeling  of  patronage  and  superiority  to  those 
who  need  their  help. 

International  Correspondence. 

To  obtain  the  broadest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the 
world  and  to  cultivate  the  desire  to  meet  them  should  be  the  object  the 
pupil  has  in  mind  when  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  other  nations. 
To  make  this  study  of  vital  interest,  correspondence  between  widely 
separated  communities  and  between  nations  is  encouraged  as^work  for 
secondary  schools. 

Considerable  experiment  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  best  results  are 
obtained  when  letters  pass  between  classes  and  not  between  individuals. 
In  that  way  the  teachers  can  keep  control  of  the  tone  of  the  correspon- 
dence and  only  letters  representing  the  best  thought  and  expression  of 
each  school  group  go  out.  The  writing  of  a  letter  may  be  made  an 
exercise  in  the  composition  of  the  pupil's  own  or  a  foreign  language,  and 
class  discussions  can  be  held  as  to  the  contents  and  effectiveness  of  the 
letter  as  finally  composed.  Exchanges  of  school  material,  pictures  and 
school  work  can  also  be  made  through  these  channels. 

If  school  correspondence  is  attempted  at  all,  it  is  best  done  after  a 
careful  system  is  worked  out  for  the  transmission  of  letters  to  a  simi- 
lar group  in  the  community  that  receives  them.  Otherwise  it  is  likely 
to  prove  costly  and  unfruitful. 
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were  circulated  to  all  Red  Cross  Societies,  to  the  various  Governments,  to  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  to  the  Supreme  Interallied  Council,  the  first 
practical  results  being  the  organisation  of  a  Disinfecting  Station  on  the  Polish 
frontier. 

The  above  information  will,  I  think,  enable  you  to  effect  the  corrections  you 
were  good  enough  to  suggest  inserting  in  the  League's  Bulletin." 

The  question  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  two  organisations 
—  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  in  the  field  of  Red  Cross  activity  in  peace  time,  is 
extremely  complicated.  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to  conside- 
ration of  the  points  raised  in  Mr.  Ador's  letter. 

a)  The  International  Red  Cross  Conferences  have,  on  several  occasions,  con- 
sidered the  question  of  Red  Cross  activities   in   peace  time,  and  have   adopted 
resolutions  giving  to  national  Societies  the  option  of  rendering  assistance  in  case 
of  public  disaster  (Berlin  1869,  Petrograd  1902),  and  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  should  in  peace  time  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  (London 
1907):  only  the  last  named  resolution  was,  however,  due  to  the  initiative  of  a 
member  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee.   All  other  proposals  con- 
nected with  peace-time  activities  originated  with  the  delegates  of  two  or  three 
national  societies. 

b)  The  resolution  voted  by  the  Conference  of  Karlsruhe  (in  1887)  confirmed 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  in   its  capacity  of  intermediary  between 
the  national  societies,  but    there  is   no   indication  that  the  committee  received 
a  mandate  to  co-ordinate  international  activities,  except  in  so  far  as  they  resulted 
directly  from  war. 

c)  The  circular  of  November  27,  1918,  drew  the  attention  of  all  Red  Cross 
Societies  to  the  fate  of  direct  victims   of  the  war,  such   as  Disabled  Soldiers, 
Tubercular  Prisoners,  Widows  and  Orphans,  without  actually  inviting  them  to 
engage  in  peace  activities  properly  so-called. 

d)  The  special  activities  of  the 'International  Red  Cross  Committee,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ador  were  developed  before  the  signature  of  peace,  in  countries  still  in  a  state 
of  war.  1  had  interpreted  these  activities  as  war  measures,  and  not  as  implying 
any  definite  intention  on  the   part  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  to 
continue,  in  peace  time,  a  programme  of  public  health   or  the  coordination  of 
all  international  voluntary  action  for  relief. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  I  endeavoured  to  outline  the  present 
situation  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  with  impartiality.  The  courteous  interven- 
tion of  Mr.  Ador  may  serve  to  make  more  clear  the  views  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee.  These  explanatory  notes  are 
added  in  order  to  clear  myself  from  any  suspicion  of  partiality.  I 
trust  that  this  additional  note  will  enable  the  readers  of  the  previous 
articles  to  decide  on  the  point  at  issue,  and  if  my  interpretation  of 
initiatives  and  of  mandates  (of  which  the  exact  meaning  is  not 
always  very  clear)  has  been  inexact,  I  can  only  express  my  regret. 

David  HENDERSON, 
Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


The  following  notice  was  given  to  the  press  on  March  ijth  : 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  announces  that  the  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  taking  place  recently  between  Mr.  Gustave 
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Ador.  President  of  the  Red  Cross  International  Committee,  and  Sir 
David  Henderson,  Director-General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  respectives  spheres  of 
action  of  the  two  organisations,  have  resulted  in  the  drawing  up  of 
a  satisfactory  agreement  which  will  be  submitted  for  ratification  to 
the  Red  Cross  International  Committee  and  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

This  agreement,  which  aims  at  establishing  a  useful  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  institutions,  is  inspired  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
place  the  idea  of  the  Red  Cross  above  all  forms  of  rivalrv. 


THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  MOVEMENT. 


The  Department  of  Organisation  of  the  League  has  sent  a  circular  con- 
taining details  and  suggestions  for  organising  membership  campaigns  to  all 
member  societies,  which  have  likewise  received  the  following  memorandum: 


three  essential  features  of  the  development  of  a  national 
Red  Cross  Society  are:  the  extension  of  membership,  the  edu- 
cation   of  the   public  in  matters  affecting  individual  and    public 
health,  and  the  development  of  a  peace  programme  calculated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  countries  in  improving  health  conditions. 

The  appeal  to  popular  support  and  the  possibility  of  carrying 
out  any  important  work  in  health  education  will  be  vastly  aided 
by  the  programme  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the  methods  used 
in  carrying  it  out. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  greater  progress  has  been  achieved 
by  medical  science  with  regard  to  public  health  measures,  disease 
prophylaxis  and  the  means  of  promoting  social  welfare  than  ever 
before.  Many  diseases  could  be  entirely  eradicated  if  available 
knowledge  were  systematically  applied,  and  many  others  deprived 
of  their  terror.  Already  mortality  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
average  man  lives  longer  than  was  the  case  even  a  generation  ago, 
and  the  general  health  of  the  public  is  vastly  improved.  Yet  but  a 
small  part  of  what  could  be  accomplished  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  individuals  and  of  nations  is  being  done. 

This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  major  object  of  the  Red 
Cross  movement  in  peace  and  the  purpose  underlying  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  and  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies.  The  League  was  organised  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  national  societies  to  formulate  and  more 
effectively  to  carry  out  their  programme  by  providing  the  machinery 
for  a  genuine  international  coordination  of  health  activities,  for 
the  more  universal  dissemination  and  interchange  of  knowledge, 
ideas  and  methods  of  proved  value  in  the  campaign  against  disease 
and  towards  the  alleviation  of  distress  resulting  from  disasters, 
epidemics  or  catastrophes  of  any  description. 
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Each  national  Red  Cross  Society  should  seek  to  become  a 
League  of  all  organised  public  health  activities  in  its  country.  It 
should  undertake  as  wide  an  educational  programme  as  its  circum- 
stances permit,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  its  own  members,  to  the 
children  in  the  schools,  and  especially  to  the  wives  and  mothers 
upon  whom  fall  the  care  and  the  responsibility  of  the  household 
and  family,  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  combating,  preventing  and 
eradicating  disease.  It  should  not  only  provide  the  general  popular 
basis  for  all  health  movements  by  such  an  educational  programme; 
it  should  actively  support  every  activity  or  organisation  devoted  to 
health  movements  of  a  general  or  specific  character. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  latter  function  should  be 
clearly  understood.  Inasmuch  as  the  peace  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  undertaken  in  most  cases  only  since  the  world-war,  its 
purposes  and  aims  may  at  first  be  misjudged.  Its  manifold  objects, 
the  fact  that  its  purpose  is  to  promote  all  lines  of  public  health 
work,  the  very  vastness  of  its  programme  may  tend  at  first  to  create 
an  impression  among  old-established  organisations  and  institutions 
devoted  to  a  single  purpose  or  to  combating  a  single  disease,  that 
the  Red  Cross  intends  to  become  a  competitive  and  monopolistic 
agency  ;  that  through  its  wide  appeals  for  support  and  through  its 
extensive  programme  it  may  seek  to  eliminate  other  organisations. 

The  very  reverse  is  in  reality  the  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement.  It  should  not  aim  at  competing  with,  but  at  supporting 
and  cooperating  with  all  public  health  movements.  It  should  seek 
to  band  together  the  people  in  each  country  wrho  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  health  of  the  community  in  order  that  their  united 
efforts  may  be  more  effective.  The  Red  Cross  movement  should, 
in  fact,  if  properly  organised,  benefit  all  existing  agencies  and  organ- 
isations devoted  to  health  activities,  in  at  least  three  important 
ways : 

1)  By  its  general  propaganda  and  educational  programme  it  will 
bring  public  health  problems   to   the  attention  of  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  population  than  have  ever  before  had  any  know- 
ledge of,  or  been  interested  in  public  health  work,  thus  securing 
for  all  health  activities  increased  moral  and  financial  support.   It 
will  encourage  a  much  greater  number  of  people  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  societies  or  organisations  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  special  interest  to  themselves  or  to  their  particular  loca- 
lities. 

2)  A  second  way  in  which  the  Red  Cross  will  be  of  great  assis- 
tance to  other  agencies  will  be  by  materially  supporting  the  work 
of  these  agencies,  in  degrees  varying  with  the  conditions  in  each 
locality    The  Red  Cross  will  not  set  up  institutions  or  agencies  to 
compete  with  existing  organisations  to  carry  out  their  work  more 
effectively.  The  Red  Cross  should  in  fact  be  the  central  clearing 
house,  the  general  supervisor  of  all  voluntary  public  health  acti- 
vities. It  should  see  that  the  problems  of  every  locality  are  ade- 
quately dealt  with.   If  the  existing  agencies  are  adequate   to  the 
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needs,  it  should  content  itself  with  supporting  and  aiding  them  as 
may  be  necessary  and  feasible.  If,  through  lack,  of  funds,  such 
agencies  are  not  adequate,  the  Red  Cross  should  aid  by  supplying 
additional  resources.  If  a  locality  lacks  agencies,  the  Red  Cross 
should  create  them,  or  should  itself  carry  on  such  activities  as  may 
be  required. 

3)  The  third  kind  of  help  that  the  Red  Cross  can  give  consists 
of  the  coordination  of  all  health  activities  to  ensure  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  nation.  A  powerful  national  organisation,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  should  everywhere  be  capable  of  leading  the  way 
in  all  lines  of  health  activity.  Its  prestige  and  its  resources  are 
greater,  and  it  can  assure  to  the  country  a  more  adequate  health 
supervision,  than  would  be  possible  for  any  number  of  indepen- 
dent societies  or  organisations  working  along  on  related  lines  or 
on  special  problems,  but  without  general  supervision  or  coordina- 
tion. The  national  Red  Cross  Societies,  working  through  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  can  at  all  times  dispose  of  all  available  scien 
tific  knowledge  relative  to  public  health.  Each  society  can  call  upon 
the  world's  most  eminent  medical  men  to  solve  its  own  problems. 
It  can  be  sure  of  having  the  benefit  of  experience  and  experiments 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  dealing  with  any  particular  problem. 
In  emergencies  such  as  national  disaster  or  epidemics,  it  can,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  appeal  to  other  national  Societies  for  assistance. 
Through  local,  national,  regional  and  international  conferences, 
the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  can  most  effectively  combine  by 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  adoption  of  a  common  programme 
to  fight  the  diseases  common  to  all,  thus  ensuring  the  local  agen- 
cies in  each  country  devoted  to  any  special  object  powerful  and 
effective  assistance. 

The  Red  Cross  should  therefore  seek  to  obtain  the  closest  pos- 
sible cooperation  from  all  existing  agencies,  which  should  be  made 
to  understand  the  help  the  Red  Cross  is  capable  of  extending.  They 
should  be  convinced  that  the  Red  Cross  is  not  a  competitive  or 
monopolistic  attempt  to  encroach  upon  their  work.  They  should 
be  persuaded  to  assist  the  Red  Cross  in  every  possible  way  by  sup- 
porting its  membership  campaigns,  by  cooperating  with  its  pro- 
gramme and  appealing  to  it  for  general  guidance.  Established  organ- 
isations of  all  kinds  should  take  a  keen  and  genuine  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  whole  nation  should  give  its 
support.  A  successful  Red  Cross  means  better  health  for  all. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 


BRAZIL. 

National  Anti-Tuberculosis  Crusade.1  -  An  important  meeting  was  re- 
cently held  at  Rio-de-Janeiro,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross,  for 
discussing  plans  for  an  intensive  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  throughout  the  states 
of  Brazil.  At  the  conference,  which  was  attended  by  Senhora  de  Pessoa,  wife  of 
the  President  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  Dr.  Arnaury  de  Madeiros  explained  the 
proposed  scheme  for  this  campaign,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  was 
definitely  worked  out  in  its  main  lines. 

According  to  Dr.  Madeiros,  the  following  should  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
points  of  the  programme: 

1.  efficient  organisation  of  the  campaign; 

2.  cooperation  of  existing  institutions; 

3.  creation  of  new  ones; 

4.  education  of  the  public; 

the  general  working  together  of  all  existing  institutions. 

Speaking  of  the  organisation  of  the  campaign,  Dr.  Madeiros  explained  why  the 
initiators  of  the  movement  wish  to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross.  "To 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  magnificent  Red  Cross  organisation,"  he  declared, 
"it  might  seem  preferable  that  we  should  constitute  an  independent  society.  Al- 
though this  might  have  certain  advantages,  it  would  nevertheless  impede  our  im- 
mediate action  by  separating  us  from  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  that  po- 
werful international  organisation  which  represents  the  supreme  control  in  the 
world-wide  crusade  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  by  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross,  we  shall,  while  retaining  administrative  and 
financial  independence,  have  the  direct  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  the 
Brazilian  Red  Cross  through  years  of  devoted  work.  Our  members  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  donations  we  receive  from  them  will  be  devoted 
to  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross. 

The  various  factors  in  this  campaign  have  been  divided  into  four  groups, 
each  with  its  definite  object: 

1.  publicity  regarding  our  aims; 

2.  collection  of  funds; 

3.  organisation  and  technical  working  of  new  institutions; 

4.  recruting  of  members  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  ground  already  conquered. 
Section  i  will  be  known  as  Propaganda  Section,  section  2  as  Financial  Section, 

section  3  as  Technical  or  Organisation  Section,  and  section  4  as  Enrollment  Sec- 
tion." 

Dr  Madeiros  declared  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  various  organisations  in  Brazil  which  are  striving  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. With  this  object  in  view,  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  regular  "Council 
of  War,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Welfare. 

Referring  to  institutes  which  it  is  necessary  to  create,  he  said  "there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  value  for  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  of  the  traditional 
dispensary  of  the  Calmette  type,  but,  taking  into  account  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  public  concerning  the  special  psychology  of  the  tubercular  patient,  and  the 
general  lack  of  assistance,  such  a  dispensary  would  be  insufficient  as  a  tuberculosis 
centre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  ability,  but  there  can  be  as  to  its  effectiv- 
eness." 

Having  explained  his  reasons  for  not  considering  the  traditional  dispensary  as 
the  suitable  starting  point  for  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  Dr  Madeiros  set  forth 
the  advantages  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  offered  by  the  polyclinic,  where  specialists 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  N*  2,  page  66. 


investigate  suspicious  cases  and  dcmbtful  symptoms,  and  whore  each  patient  is  given 
tin  form  of  examination  suited  to  his  case.  As  Rio-de-Janeiro  already  possesses 
several  polyclinics,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  provide  special  con- 
sultations for  people  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

The  problem  of  dispensaries,  he  thought,  might  be  solved  by  perfecting  already 
existing  clinics  and  creating  a  dispensary  at  Tijuca.  As  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
carrying  out  of  these  campaigns  that  every  school  should  possess  a  model  dispensary, 
he  also  advised  enlarging  the  Red  Cross  polyclinic,  which  could  then  serve  as  a 
centre  for  coordinating  activities. 

Making  a  survey  of  all  forms  of  institutions  for  fighting  tuberculosis  and 
explaining  their  usefulness,  Dr  Madeiros  cited  the  following:  the  prcventorium,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis;  holiday  colonies,  which  can  easily  and  at  little 
cost  be  organised  in  Brazil,  the  Grancher  institution,  which  is  capable  of  immediate 
realisation,  rest  colonies,  sanatoria  for  convalescents,  tuberculosis  insurances,  seaside 
colonies  for  children,  agricultural  welfare  colonies  and  the  isolation  hospital.  In 
concluding,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  educating  the  public,  diffusing  general 
knowledge  of  principles  of  hygiene  and  supporting  existing  institutions. 

Dr.  Madeiros'  able  report,  which  aroused  considerable  interest  throughout 
Brazil,  can  be  summed  up  in  the  following  programme  of  activities  submitted  to 
the  assembly : 

1.  Scientific    and    practical    coordination  of  organisations  engaged  in  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  campaign,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  effective  results  and  to  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  rivalry  between  institutes  working  towards  a  common  end.     A 
committee  composed  of  doctors  and  philanthropists  shall  be  constituted  with  this 
object. 

2.  Creation  of  new  institutes  for  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  in  conformity 
with  existing  needs  and  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

3.  Intensified  hygiene  propaganda,  particularly  as  regards  tuberculosis. 

4.  Organisation  of  permanent   training  courses  for   health   visitors,   in   agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

5.  Cooperation    with    the    Government    and    with  private  organisations  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  legislation  against  alcoholism,  measures  in  favour  of  the  con- 
struction of  cheap  and  sanitary  houses,  improvement  of  food  conditions,  etc. 

The  programme  which 'is  to  be  immediately  carried  out  is  as  follows: 

1.  Coordination  of  activities  of  all   existing  institutions  engaged  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis. 

2.  Foundation  of  a  model  dispensary  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  poly- 
clinic. 

3.  Organisation  of  a  dispensary  at  Tijuca. 

4.  Foundation  of  a  children's  seaside  sanatorium. 

CANADA. 

Preparations  for  Membership  Campaign.  -  The  General-Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League  that  the  courses  in  public  health 
nursing  organised  by  his  Society  are  being  carried  on  with  great  success,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

A  conference  which  was  held  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  with  representatives  of 
the  Provincial  Divisions  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Colum- 
bia, resulted  in  a  complete  understanding  regarding  the  question  of  membership 
enrollment.  In  order  to  comply  with  conditions  in  the  rural  districts,  the  members- 
hip compaign  of  the  Canadian  R.  C.  will  have  to  be  held  late  in  May  or  early  in 
June.  This  will  be  the  first  peace-time  appeal,  and  very  satisfactory  results  are 
hoped  for  if  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Dominion  is  able  to  accomplish  its  work  as 
successfully  as  the  West  hopes  to  do. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Crusade  for  Good  Health,"  being  the  report  of  an 
address  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  been 
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issued  by  the  Canadian  R.  C.  Inscribed  on  its  cover  are  the  words  "The  Annual 
Campaign  for  the  Enrollment  of  Members,  as  recommended  by  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  will  be  conducted  in  May  1921."  This  pamphlet  outlines  the  origins 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  reasons  of  its  creation,  describes  the 
part  taken  by  Canada  in  this  movement,  and  gives  a  general  survey  of  what  Red 
Cross  work  is  necessary  in  the  country,  and  the  method  of  cooperation  with  other 
voluntary  organisations.  Special  emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  future  role  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

For  relief  In  Europe.  -  The  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  in  a  letter 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  League,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  branches  of  his  Society  have  responded  to  the  appeal  for 
European  relief  sent  out  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  : 

"Up  to  date  the  response  to  our  appeal  for  European  relief  is  as  follows: 

British  Columbia  Division $  34,000 

Alberta   Division        5,400 

Saskatchewan  Division       10,000 

Manitoba    Division 22,200 

Ontario  Division       57,ooo 

Quebec  Division ...  22,250 

New  Brunswick  Division 13,800 

Nova  Scotia  Division,  cash 6,000 

Nova  Scotia,  goods  valued  at 15,000 

Prince  Edward  Island „  8,700 

Total  ....     $  194,850 

The  above  figures  are  all  stated  in  round  numbers,  but  the  total  will  be 
approximately  correct.  While  this  total  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  we  should 
have  liked,  it  is  nevertheless  an  indication  of  the  general  interest  of  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  Society  in  European  relief  work,  and,  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances here  as  I  do,  is  very  gratifying. 

The  supplies  donated  by  our  Nova  Scotia  Division  are  as  follows: 
15,000  pairs  of  woollen  socks. 
10  bales  of  yarn, 
i  bale  of  Kersey  Cloth. 
I  bale  of  Balaclava  Caps. 

The  money  has  been  sent  forward  through  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund 
and  the  supplies  have  been  shipped  through  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  to 
the  League." 

CZECHO-SLO  VA  KIA . 


Red  Cross  Stamps.  -  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Dr.  Alice  Masarykova,  Chairman  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  League  : 

"At  our  request,  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  concluded  a  contract 
with  our  society,  by  which  they  guaranteed  the  issue  of  a  limited  number  of  60  and 
80  h.  stamps  for  inland  correspondence,  and  of  150  h.  for  foreign  correspondence, 
fixing  the  circulation  of  these  stamps  for  the  period  December  15,  1920,  to  January 
15,  1921.  The  stamps  were  specially  prepared  for  the  Red  Cross  in  the  following 
manner:  The  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  employed  old  stereotype  plates, 
impressed  with  a  special  stamp  designed  by  qualified  artists.  In  order  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  counterfeit,  the  original  colours  of  the  stamps  were  changed.  The 
supertax  of  20  or  25  h.  was  handed  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  total  collected  during 
the  afore-mentioned  period  amounted  to  Kr.  300,000. 

FRANCE. 

"Soclete  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Milltafres  ".  -  The  general  assembly 
of  the  "Socicte  franqaise  de  secours  uu.r  blesses  militaires"  has  approved  certain 
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changes  in  its  statutes.  One  of  the  most  important  changes,  which  applies  to  Article 
ii,  concerns  the  peace-time  activities  of  this  Society.  The  new  text  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "In  peace  time  the  Society  shall  devote  itself  to  work  preparing  or  facilitat- 
ing its  ta?k,  to  the  relief  of  active  and  retired  members  of  the  Land  and  Sea  Forces, 
and,  in  general,  in  conformity  with  Article  XXV  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  all  forms  of  activity  of  which  the  aim  is  the  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world 
(fight  against  tuberculosis,  child  welfare,  etc.). 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  "Socie'te'  franfaise  de  Secours  aux 
blesses  militaires"  has  adopted  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  as 
regards  its  peace-time  programme. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

War  medal  for  Red  Cross  workers.  -  The  British  Red  Cross  Society 
has  struck  a  medal  for  presentation  to  its  numerous  war  workers  who  have  received 
no  British  decoration  or  medal.  Among  those  entitled  to  receive  it  are  all  members 
of  the  Society  or  its  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments  who,  during  the  war,  gave  a  mini- 
mum unpaid  service  at  home  or  abroad  of  not  less  than  1000  hours.  In  the  case 
of  ambulance  drivers  and  bearers,  the  minimum  number  of  hours  is  500.  For  air 
raid  duty,  in  the  course  of  which  great  personal  danger  was  in  many  cases  incurred, 
there  is  no  fixed  minimum  period  of  service  and  the  Red  Cross  county  presidents 
will  nominate  for  the  medal  in  their  discretion. 

The  medal,  which  is  in  gilt  with  a  white  ribbed-silk  ribbon,  is  the  only  one  ever 
issued  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society.  Engraved  on  the  obverse  is  the  well- 
known  symbol,  with  the  words  "For  war  service,  1914-1918,"  while  the  reverse 
bears  the  Red  Cross  motto,  "Inter  arma  caritas." 

GREECE. 

Greek  Red  Cross  at  Salonica.  -  —  According  to  reports  recently  received 
by  the  League  from  its  representatives  in  the  Near  East,  the  Russian  refugees 
from  the  Caucasus  in  the  camps  of  Salonica  are  in  a  terrible  plight,  the  colony, 
which  consisted  of  40,000  persons,  having  been  reduced  to  half  that  number.  Despite 
very  unfavourable  conditions,  the  Greek  Red  Cross  is  making  admirable  efforts  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  refugees,  who  are  in  great  need  of  food,  clothing  and 
disinfectants. 

ITALY. 

Protection  of  women  and  young  girls.  -  The  Italian  Red  Cross  last  year 
founded  a  prophylactic  colony  for  women.  The  creation  of  this  new  form  of  co- 
lony was  inspired  by  an  idea  which  deserves  to  be  known  everywhere  in  view  of 
the  good  results  which  may  follow.  It  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Maria  Gasca  Diez, 
in  an  article  of  the  official  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  1.  This  writer  sums 
up  the  entire  programme  as  follows:  "In  view  of  all  the  efforts  made  and  the  sums 
expended  for  preserving  infants  whose  mothers'  health  is  exhausted  through 
sickness  and  under-feeding,  one  is  reminded  of  attempts  to  purify  water  which 
is  sullied  and  infected  at  its  very  source." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  far  more  logical  to  apply  child  welfare  work  to  women  and 
young  girls  who  are  to  become  mothers,  for  they  are  often  abandoned  in  deplorable 
physical  and  moral  circumstances  and  exposed  to  the  germs  of  dangerous  diseases 
which  they  are  likely  to  transmit  to  their  offspring. 

Children's  colonies  provide  for  the  young  generation  up  to  twelve  years  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  law  protects  women  during  the  short  period  comprised  within  the 
six  weeks  preceding  and  following  confinement,  but  nothing  is  done  for  a  large 
proportion  of  young  girls  during  the  most  critical  period  of  their  physical  and  mo- 
ral life. 

1  See  Giornale  Ufficiale  della  Croce  Rossa  Italiana,  Sept  -Oct.  1920. 
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Tin-  problem  presented  greater  difficulties  than  might  at  first  have  been  sup- 
posed;  the  task  of  those  who  are  charged  to  select  women  for  the  colony  is  not 
an  easy  one,  for  it  is  necessary  to  submit  the  patients  to  an  almost  scholastical  form 
of  discipline  at  a  time  when  their  intellectual  and  moral  education,  in  other  words 
their  character,  their  temperament  and  their  tastes,  are  in  course  of  development 
and  -Already  clearly  defined. 

The  problem  of  a  children's  colony  is,  in  comparison,  a  simple  one,  the  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  felt  by  the  personnel  for  their  little  charges,  especially  those 
who  are  in  unfortunate  circumstances,  help  to  make  life  in  these  colonies  as  attract- 
ive as  possible.  The  children  are  always  happy,  whether  at  games,  at  table  or  in 
the  dormitory,  and  make  no  attempt  to  establish  differences  among  themselves. 
When  it  comes  to  selecting  those  who  are  to  go  to  the  mountains,  to  the  country 
or  to  the  seaside,  the 'only  difficulty  which  arises  is  a  financial  one;  but  the  problem 
becomes  a  very  delicate  one  as  soon  as  we  have  to  deal  with  adults. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  to  organise  its  new  colony  along 
the  lines  of  those  for  children,  that  is  to  say,  to  separate  carefully  the  sick  from 
the  well  and  the  younger  from  the  older.  Thus  separated,  convalescent  mothers 
will  constitute  various  colonies,  each  having  its  particular  aims  and  organisation. 

The  first  group  of  women,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  30  and  divided  into  two 
sections  of  65  each,  has  been  installed,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  an  annex  of  a 
children's  colony  situated  near  San  Benedetto  del  Tronto  e  Grottamare,  above  the 
Adriatic.  All  these  women,  who  had  been  declared  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
venereal  diseases,  were  suffering  from  anemia,  neurasthenia  and  physical  and  moral 
prostration  owing  to  overwork,  under-nourishment  or  other  special  causes.  As  it 
was  not  possible  to  differentiate  among  the  various  professions,  there  was  a  mingl- 
ing of  women  of  the  working  class,  employees,  students,  etc. 

Despite  this  intermingling,  it  was  found  after  a  few  days  that  all  had  one  bond 
in  common  making  for  harmony  and  good  fellowship  —  the  desire  to  recover  their 
health  and  strength  and  to  resume  life.  Only  a  very  few  patients,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  enforcing  of  a  healthy  discipline,  left  the  colony  of  their  own 
accord.  The  others,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  at  this  respite  from  their  arduous 
labours,  participating  in  the  simplest  pleasures  with  a  joyful  enthusiasm  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  children. 

When  their  sojourn  in  the  colony  had  been  completed  ,it  was  found  that  in 
every  case  there  was  a  notable  improvement  both  physical  and  moral. 

The  results  of  this  first  essay  are  most  encouraging,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  follewed  by  many  others,  organised  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Bulletin  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  national  Red  Cross  Societies  to 
this  -new  activity  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  in  order  that  they  may  study  the  scheme 
in  the  interest  of  the  coming  generation. 

Calendars  for  Propaganda.  —  An  interesting  innovation  in  public  health  pu- 
blicity and  Red  Cross  propaganda  is  due  to  the  Rome  Committee  of  the  Italian 
Red  Cross.  TheCommittee  has  presented  everyone  belonging  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
with  a  small  calendar  for  1921,  which,  in  addition  to  an  appeal  for  new  members(tru- 
committee  issues  a  special  diploma  of  merit  to  all  members  obtaining  at  least  a 
hundred  new  enrollments),  contains  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  a  few  clear  and  concise  instructions  on  first  aid.  These  instruction-  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  list  of  the  medicines  and  indispensable  articles  which  should  be  found 
in  every  family  medicine  chest.  Finally,  the  little  book  indicates  the  symptoms 
and  first  aid  in  such  cases.  There  are  also  instructions  concerning  first  aid  for 
apoplexy,  asphyxiation,  fits,  hemorrhages,  fractures,  sea  sickness,  bites,  syncope 
and  burns. 

NORWAY. 

Work  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross.  -  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  activities  mentioned  in  the  first  number  of  the  "Bulletin  of  the 
Norwegian  Red  Cross,"  a  publication  which  promises  to  be  of  great  interest: 

The  Norwegian  Red  Cross  has  received  valuable  support  from  the  Norwegian 
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(iovernment:  as  a  result  of  the  intervention  of  the  "Storthing"  it  was  last  year 
allotted  one  fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  national  Lottery.  This  decision  was  of  far- 
renching  importance  to  the  Society  as  it  supplied  it  with  the  funds  necessary  to  its 
development.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Norwegian  Red 
Cross  has  been  able  to  grant  subsidies  to  districts  desiring  to  organise  and  equip 
clinics.  According  to  the  results  of  the  national  lottery,  it  is  estimated  that,  during 
a  period  of  seven  years,  the  Society  will  receive  a  yearly  sum  of  60,000  kr.  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  "Storthing,"  will  be  applied  to  the  creation  of 
hospitals  and  the  training  of  nurses. 

In  1917,  the  national  societies  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  decided  to 
cooperate,  and  with  this  object,  the  "Nordiske  Rode  Comite"  was  constituted  in 
July,  1917.  Relief  work  was  systematically  carried  on  until  1920,  the  central  com- 
mittees of  the  three  Scandinavian  organisations  keeping  each  other  informed  of 
their  activities  through  their  respective  chairmen. 

A  relief  Committee  for  prisoners  of  war  was  created  (Feb.  1917)  which,  during 
the  three  years  of  its  existence,  despatched  about  5000  parcels,  of  food,  3000  parcels 
of  books  and  newspapers,  and  received  over  10,000  applications  for  information 
concerning  prisoners  etc.  Expenditure  amounted  to  122,000  kr.,  of  which  30,000 
for  clothing  for  prisoners  interned  in  Norway  during  1917-1918,  and  41,000  for 
gifts  distributed  in  prisoners'  camps.  The  committee  was  dissolved  on  January 
i,  1920. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Throndjem,  October  19,  1920  the 
Chairman  presented  a  report  of  activities  during  the  first  year  after  the  war,  and 
on  the  future  task  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Norwegian  Red  Cross  could  not,  he 
declared,  remain  indifferent  to  the  appalling  situation  of  the  countries  implicated 
in  the  great  war.  As  member  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  it  was 
called  upon  to  cooperate  in  relieving  the  distress  prevalent  in  numerous  States.  A 
general  collection  organised  with  this  object  had  produced  the  sum  of  100,000 
francs,  which  had  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  complete  outfit  for  about  a 
hundred,  families;  in  addition,  a  committee  of  ladies  had  prepared  one  thousand 
layettes.  All  these  articles  were  handed  to  the  Emergency  Committee  by  the 
Norwegian  Ambassador  in  Paris  who  had  forwarded  to  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross 
a  letter  of  thanks  from  Mme  Joffre. 

At  the  initiative,  and  thanks  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Madame  Uckermann 
of  Christiania,  it  had  been  possible  to  send  woollen  blankets,  clothing,  dressings, 
soap,  nurses,  uniforms,  and  baby  clothing  to  Vienna.  Further,  stockings,  socks, 
flannel,  towels,  tinned  foods,  chocolate,  and  complete  bedding  equipment  for  hospital 
beds  had  been  despatched  to  Budapest,  enabling  a  new  clinic  to  be  opened.  On  No- 
vember, 22,  1920,  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross,  the  Scandinavian  Philanthropic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Union  of  Norwegian  Agriculturists  had  constituted  a  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  M.  Auge  Schou,  which  included  a  sub-committee  for 
the  relief  of  the  children  of  Vienna. 

The  peace  programme  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

1.  Training  courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses. 

2.  Establishment  and  upkeep  of  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  nurses  training  course  covers  a  period  of  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is 
not  expensive.  The  Society  warmly  recommends  to  all  rural  districts  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  certificated. 

The  question  of  pensions  for  Red  Cross  nurses  has  been  brought  before  Par- 
liament, supported  not  only  by  the  Red  Cross,  but  by  the  National  Association  for 
Fighting  Tuberculosis,  and  other  welfare  associations.  The  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  has  received  a  request  .suggesting  that  these  nurses  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  pensions  and  payments  granted  by  the  State.  The  Red  Cross  has  great 
hopes  of  extending  its  activities  throughout  the  country.  The  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  hospitals  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  was  ascerained,  and  immediate 
assistance  granted. 

The  Norwegian  Red  Cross  is  most  anxious  to  participate  in  another  important 
humanitarian  work:  the  epidemics  ravaging  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  menac- 
ing western  Europe,  constitute  a  vast  field  for  the  Red  Cross,  whose  mission  is 
to  fight  against  all  the  scourges  of  humanity 
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In  order  to  cooperate  in  this  important  work,  it  would,  however,  be  necessary 
for  the  Norwegian  national  society  to  be  able  once  more  to  count  on  the  generosity 
of  the  Government.  As  a  result  of  two  appeals  made  by  the  L.  O.  R.  C.  S.,  an 
application  for  half  a  million  kr.  was  made  to  the  "Storthing",  to  enable  the 
Norwegian  Red  Cross  to  send  medical  supplies  to  Eastern  Europe.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  budget,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  ha.;  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  grant  this  request.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  referred  to  above,  and  the 
central  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross  do  not  relax  their  efforts  at  pro- 
paganda, in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Norwegian  Red  Cross  has  published  a  special  Bulletin  since  1921.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  national  societies  have  met 
in  order  to  discuss  the  instructions  to  be  given  the  delegates  representing  the  three 
societies  at  the  Geneva  Meeting  in  March. 

PORTUGAL. 

Publication.  —  The  Portuguese  Red  Cross  has  published  the  report  submitted 
to  it  by  Dr.  Jos£  d'Abreu,  member  of  the  central  committee,  regarding  the  meeting 
of  the  first  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  he  at- 
tended as  delegate  of  his  Society.  Published  together  with  this  report,  which  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  General  Council,  are  the  texts  of  the  various 
resolutions  and  speeches. 

SERBIA . 


Donation. —  The  Chairman  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  that  he  has  sent  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  (Vienna)  the  sum 
of  20,000  Austrian  crowns  to  assist  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  antituberculosis 
sanatorium.  In  replying  to  this  communication,  the  Assistant  Secretary  General 
expressed  the  admiration  of  the  League  for  the  generous  act,  the  more  admirable 
as  coming  from  a  country  itself  sorely  tried  by  the  war. 

Training  School  for  Red  Cross  nurses.  -  At  its  last  meeting  the  central 
committee  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  voted  the  sum  of  50,000  dinars  to  found  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  with  a  proviso  that  this  sum  might  be  increased  should 
it  be  found  necessary.  The  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America  has  pro- 
mised a  first  contribution  of  350,000  dinars,  and  the  Serbian  Ministry  of  Health  a 
minimum  of  100,000  dinars.  This  training  school,  whose  existence  is  thus  assured 
for  the  first  five  months,  will  serve  to  lay  the  foundation  of  public  health  education 
in  Serbia.  The  February  number  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  Bulletin  gives  numer- 
ous details  regarding  the  aims  of  this  institution. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Present  organisation  of  the  Red  Cross.  -  The  Secretary  of  the  South 
African  Red  Cross  has  communicated  to  the  League  the  following  details  regarding 
his  Society: 

At  the  present  time  the  South  African  Red  Cross  consists  of  three  distinct 
branches(Transvaal  Province,  Orange  Free  State  Province  and  the  Cape  Province); 
so  far  there  is  only  a  provisional  Committee  in  Natal.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  in  Capetown  last  July,  the  three  above-mentioned  Provinces  have 
agreed  to  form  a  Central  Executive  Committee  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
This  Committee,  whose  headquarters  will  be  at  Johannesburg,  has  not  yet  met. 
Further  details  about  it  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

SPAIN. 

International  Relief  work.  -  The  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  has 
given  the  following  particulars  regarding  recent  contributions  to  international  relief 
work  by  the  Supreme  Assembly  of  his  Society: 
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To:  The  Austrian  Red  Cross  towards  reconstruction  of  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 

25,000  crowns. 

The  Albanian  Red  Cross  for  relief  of  victims  of  earthquake,  frs.  500  Swiss. 
The  Turkish  Red  Crescent  for  general  activities,  1000  francs. 
Dr.  Nansen's   Fund  for  the  repatriation,  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Siberia, 

3500  marks. 

Crimean  refugees,  3200  francs. 
Central  European  Children's  Fund,  300  francs. 

UNITED  STATES    OF  AMERICA. 

Fourth  Membership  Roll  Call.  --  The  following  description  of  the  fourth 
membership  campaign  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  especially  written  for 
the  Bulletin  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  Director,  National  Bureau  of  Speakers, 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  undertaking  an  account  of  the  Fourth  Membership  Roll  Call  of  the  Ame- 
rican Red  Cross,  accomplished  in  November  1920,  two  salient  facts  are  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

First,  the  physical  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  second,  the  existing  machinery 
created  by  recurrent  necessity  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  vast  dimensions  of  the  undertaking  arise  from  the  wide  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  great  number  of  its  population  to  be  reached 
in  order  that  the  available  percentage  might  be  enrolled  in  Red  Cross  membership. 

The  territorial  area  of  the  United  States  in  1920  covered  3,743,448  square 
miles  —  an  area  equal  to  about  twice  the  area  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia. 
Its  population  in  1919  was  106,871,294.  In  order  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
might  be  truly  representative  of  the  spirit  and  the  activity  of  its  people,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  call  to  service  and  the  opportunity  for  enrolment  should  reach 
every  part  of  this  domain. 

The  machinery  which  evolved  from  the  war  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  technical  device  shaped  and  built  on  theory.  It  is  rather 
the  result  of  a  constant  evolution  in  the  face  of  the  challenge  of  necessity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  in  1914  the  American  Red  Cross  con- 
sisted of  104  chapters  with  16,708  members.  Up  to  that  time  its  work  had  been 
very  largely  confined  to  national  and  international  relief  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
suffering  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  flood  and  other  great  calamities. 

Through  sympathetic  interest  in  war  work,  -extended  as  opportunity  offered 
to  all  belligerent  nations,  its  membership  steadily  grew,  until,  when  America  entered 
the  war  in  1917,  there  were  562  chapters  with  486,194  members.  America's  mo- 
bilisation for,  and  her  entrance  into,  the  war  brough  a  paramount  appeal  to  the 
American  people  along  Red  Cross  lines.  At  Christmas  1917,  the  membership  leaped 
to  over  22,000,000.  In  the  summer  of  1918  the  War  Fund  appeal  brought  contribu- 
tions from  over  47,000,000  individual  contributors,  aggregating  175  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  Christmas  of  1918,  despite  the  Armistice  and  the  nation-wide  ravages  of 
influenza,  19,000,000  adult  members  were  enrolled  and  over  12,000,000  school 
children  throughout  the  country  had  been  organised  into  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  this  membership  was  organised  in  3687  chapters 
with  more  than  11,000  branches  and  over  50,000  auxiliaries.  Very  early  in  1917  it 
was  discovered  that  the  conduct  of  such  a  vast  organisation  from  a  central  source 
was  a  physical  impossibility.  As  a  consequence,  a  complete  decentralisation  took 
place.  The  country  was  divided  into  thirteen  divisions,  with  a  fourteenth  divi- 
sion comprising  the  insular  territories  and  groups  of  Americans  resident  in  foreign 
lands.  Each  of  the  divisional  organisations  became  a  replica  of  the  central  orga- 
nisation at  National  Headquarters,  so  that  the  general  manager  had  a  staff  of  14 
divisional  managers,  who,  in  turn,  had  a  fully  organised  staff  of  departmental 
officials  each  corresponding  to  a  general  director  at  Washington. 

During  the  war  all  these  activities  were  directed  by  a  war  council  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Following  the  Armistice  in  March  1919, 
this  war  control  ceased  and  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  reverted  to  its  central 
committee.  The  American  Red  Cross  came  to  face  its  peace-time  program  with 
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an  organisation  seasoned  by  experience  and  made  wise  by  the  lessons  that  it  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  service.  It  was  that  experience,  gained  during  the  war, 
which  has  gradually  evolved  the  present  organisation  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  fact  that  two  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there  should  still  be 
nine  million  people  loyal  in  their  allegiance  and  devoted  in  their  service  to  the  Red 
Cross,  is  a  tribute,  not  only  to  the  all-embracing  value  of  its  work,  but  to  the 
pleasure  that  the  doing  of  unselfish  things  brings  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  mankind. 

Membership  in  the  American  Red  Cross  comprises  five  classes,  dependent  upon 
contributions.  One  becomes  a  patron  upon  the  payment  of  $  1000.00  ;  a  life 
member  upon  the  payment  of  $  50.00  ;  a  sustaining  member  for  a  year  upon  the 
payment  of  $  10.00  ;  a  contributing  member  upon  the  payment  of  $  5.00.  The 
annual  membership,  however,  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
is  contingent  upon  the  payment  of  $  i.oo.  All  these  memberships,  except  that  of  a 
patron  and  of  a  life  member,  expire  with  the  er:l  of  the  calendar  year  and  must 
be  renewed  with  the  first  of  each  January. 

The  task  of  reaching  this  great  multitude  of  nine  million  people  and  of  enrolling 
them  for  the  succeeding  year,  constitutes  of  necessity  a  task  whose  magnitude  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  those  who  undertake  it.  Nine  million,  to  be  sure,  looks 
small  against  the  background  of  a  War  membership  of  twenty-two  million;  but 
viewed  from  the  other  angle  as  a  voluntary  organisation  of  people,  banded  together 
for  a  common  cause,  nine  million  becomes  a  stupendous  multitude. 

Like  everything  else  connected  with  war  time  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  personal 
interest  in  the  Red  Cross  had  been  distracted  and  dissipated  by  the  rapidly  rising 
tides  of  private  and  public  concern  in  the  revival  of  business  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  material  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

The  objects  of  the  Fourth  Membership  Roll  Call  were:  — 

First,  the  appointment  of  a  roll  call  director  at  National  Headquarters  to  be 
the  directing  and  inspiring  head  of  the  nation-wide  activity,  with  a  group  of 
assistants,  who  should  have  general  charge,  particularly  as  regards  details  of  pu- 
blicity and  propaganda. 

Second,  the  appointment  in  each  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  divisional  roll  call 
director,  who  in  his  own  territory  should  undertake  the  organisation  of  an  activity 
extending  to  every  chapter  and  branch,  and  enlist  the  available  forces  of  the  present 
organisation  and  membership  in  order  that  every  present  member  be  invited  to 
renew  his  membership,  and  that  a  general  appeal  be  made  to  the  public  at  large, 
urging  them  to  become  members  and  aid  in  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Roll  Call  was  to  begin  on  November  n  —  Armistice  Day  —  and  continue 
until  November  25  —  the  annual  American  Thanksgiving  Day.  These  two  weeks 
having  been  decided  upon  as  the  most  desirable  time  for  what  will  be  an  annual 
event  for  the  purpose  of  urging  and  impressing  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
with  the  call  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  chapters  were  urged  to  use  every  agency 
possible  —  the  pulpit,  the  stage,  the  billboard,  the  newspaper,  industrial  agencies 
and  social  channels.  Every  conceivable  method  of  approach  to  the  public  mind 
and  to  the  public  heart  were  called  into  requisition  and  laid  under  tribute.  The 
entire  membership  throughout  the  country  were  urged  to  contribute  as  much  of 
their  time  as  possible  to  the  work  of  canvassing  under  certain  detailed  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  fellow  citizens 
calling  attention  to  the  continued  importance  of  the  work  that  the  Red  Cross  was 
undertaking  and  urging  them  all  to  enroll  in  its  membership.  As  a  consequence, 
on  Armistice  Day  there  started  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  activities  of  the  Fourth  Membership  Roll  Call. 

The  preparation  for  this  campaign,  however,  began  in  June  when  Mr.  Marion 
G.  Scheitlin,  National  Director  of  Publicity,  was  appointed  by  the  general 
manager  as  director  of  the  roll  call,  empowered  to  communicate  with  the  divi- 
sions direct  in  regard  to  organisation,  publicity  and  methods.  The  value  of  entrust- 
ing this  important  work  to  an  official  already  familiar  with  the  organisation  and 
its  activities  was  early  manifest.  The  various  departments  of  the  national  organisa- 
tion were  called  upon  for  material  for  publicity,  and,  from  early  spring  until  mid- 
summer, a  thousand  different  lines  of  activity  were  established  creating  the  mul- 
titude of  things  that  were  to  enter  into  the  physical  equipment  of -the  Roll  Call. 
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By  mid-summer  these  supplies  had  been  completed,  packed  and  shipped,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  divisional  headquarters,  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
diapk-ix  and  branches. 

When  one  considers  the  bulk  of  this  output  of  material,  the  labour  necessary  to 
properly  divide  and  assign  it,  the  packing  and  shipping,  the  distances  that  much 
of  it  had  to  travel,  covering  the  entife  reach  of  the  continent  —  East  and  West, 
North  and  South  as  well  -  -  its  reception  and  assorting  at  divisional  head- 
quarters, its  distribution  to  the  chapters  and  branches,  and  remembers  the  fact 
that  by  September  10  this  entire  mass  of  material  had  been  prepared,  manufactured, 
shipped,  delivered,  distributed  to  the  individual  chapters  and  branches,  ready  for 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Roll  Call  to  begin  on  November  u,  one  realises  that  a 
tremendous  work  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Some  definite  idea  of  the  volume  of  material  accessories  of  a  campaign  of 
this  kind  may  be  derived  from  the  following  figures  regarding  detailed  production: 

Posters. 

These  were  of  two  kinds:  —  Art  posters,  designed  specifically  to  catch  the  eye 
and  appeal  to  the  mind  by  virtue  of  the  artist's  embodiment  of  a  message.  For  this 
compaign  these  were  three  —  An  adaptation  of  the  now  historic  poster,  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Porringer,  called  the  greatest  mother  in  the  world,  unquestionably 
the  most  famous  of  all  American  war  posters.  Using  the  same  model  and  the 
same  general  conception,  this  artist  changed  his  War  appeal  to  a  Peace  message, 
under  the  title  still  the  greatest  mother  in  the  world. 

Another  poster  called  the  America  of  To-morrow,  by  Blanche  Greer  ,a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross  Publicity  staff,  was  a  most  effectively  blended  appeal  to  sentiment 
and  challenge  to  thought. 

The  "Upjohn"  poster  was  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  work  that  the  Red 
Cross  was  still  carrying  on  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Europe. 

The  second  group  of  nine  posters  covered  the  entire  scope  of  the  peace-time 
activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  by  text  and  photographs,  appealed 
immediately  to  the  interest  of  the  people  in  these  various  lines  of  operation.  These 
posters  were  constructed  on  general  lines  and  bore  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
Roll  Call,  the  idea  being  that  they  could  be  used  for  educational  and  propaganda 
purposes  at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  Two  million  posters  in  all  were  printed 
and  distributed  and  used  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Roll  Call. 

Folders. 

Of  bulletins,  folders  and  leaflets,  setting  forth  in  brief  but  telling  fashion  the 
story  of  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  total  of  five  million  was 
printed  and  distributed. 

Flags  and  Buttons. 

Twelve  and  a  half  million  "Service  Flags"  were  sent  out  to  be  used  for  marking 
the  residence  or  business  abode  of  newly  enrolled  members,  and  over  twenty  mil- 
lion little  Red  Cross  "Stickers"  for  noting  upon  these  flags  the  number  in  the 
family  or  in  a  store  or  factory  who  "belonged".  Over  two  million  receipt  books, 
each  holding  two  receipts,  with  a  carbon  duplicate  of  each  to  be  retained  as  a 
record;  and  last,  but  not  least,  twelve  and  a  half  million  buttons,  the  visible  token 
of  Red  Cross  membership. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  preparation  and  the 
manufacture  of  publicity  supplies  will  at  once  gain  an  idea  from  these  figures  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  material  necessary  for  a  nation-wide  campaign. 

Fairs. 


During  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  each  year  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  are  held  in  cities,  counties,  and  in  most  of  the  States,  agricultural  and 
economic  fairs  and  exhibitions  varying  in  importance  —  some  resembling  in  size 
a  national  exhibition,  even  the  smallest  being  attended  by  thousands  of  people.  For 
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use  at  these  fairs  a  Red  Cross  exhibit  was  prepared,  which  furnished  a  very  tangible 
reproduction  of  an  American  Red  Cross  Health  Centre  where  were  grouped 
together  exhibits,  banners,  tableaux  and  inscriptions,  emphasising  the  various 
phases  of  Red  Cross  Activity.  In  connection  with  many  of  these  exhibits  public 
demonstrations  and  addresses  were  given  at  various  times  during  each  day  of 
the  fair  or  exposition.  The  number  of  people  reached  by  this  means  is  well-nigh 
incalculable,  but  certainly  runs  into  millions. 

Foreign  Language  Groups. 

A  unique  bureau  in  connection  with  the  American  Red  Cross  is  that  of  Foreign 
Language  Information. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  sixteen  million  people  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  this  number  about  fifteen  millions  are  represented  in  the  groups  served 
by  this  bureau.  About  half  this  number  do  not  speak  English  and  the  other  half, 
while  speaking  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  depend  upon  the  newpapers  printed 
in  their  own  language  for  general  information. 

This  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Foreign  Language  Information  is  the  only  organisa- 
tion which  has  no  industrial  nor  economic  axe  to  grind,  which  does  not  desire  to 
exploit  the  people  it  pretends  to  serve,  and  which  is  simply  concerned  with  giving 
to  these  people,  through  their  802  foreign  language  newspapers  the  information  that 
they  need  to  bring  them  into  intelligent  touch  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship.  The  appreciation  of  these  foreign  language  groups  found 
its  expression  in  an  intensive  desire  to  make  a  representative  enrolment  of  their 
members  in  the  Red  Cross.  There  are  sixteen  sections  in  the  bureau,  each  repre- 
senting a  different  language  or  group  of  languages.  They  organised  their  own 
campaign,  arranged  their  own  lectures,  moving  pictures  and  other  publicity  ma- 
terial, and  carried  on  their  own  part  of  the  Roll  Call  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

Difficulties. 

The  fact  that  Armistice  Day  of  1920  was  but  a  week  removed  from  the  Pre- 
sidential Election  Day  in  the  United  States,  made  the  problem  of  organisation  and 
publicity  a  rather  complicated  one.  To  attempt  any  widespread  activity  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  a  Presidential  Campaign,  would  be  merely  to  waste  effort 
and  throw  away  energy.  Until  the  people  had  elected  their  President  there  was 
little  use  of  attempting  to  distract  their  minds  to  other  things. 

Another  fact  made  this  year's  Roll  'Call  peculiarly  complicated.  There  was 
scarcely  any  section  of  the  country  in  which  the  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions were  not  adverse  to  any  canvass  of  this  character,  even  though  the  annual 
membership  fee  was  only  one  dollar.  The  shutting  down  of  the  textile  mills 
and  shoe  factories  in  New  England;  wide-spread  depression  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry; the  fact  that  cotton  had  fallen  from  forty-two  to  fifteen  cents;  that  agri- 
cultural conditions  were  seriously  disturbed  in  the  middle  West,  and  that  the  collapse 
of  wool  and  sugar  beet  crops  throughout  the  West  and  Northwest  had  affected  the 
growers  of  these  commodities  —  all  of  these  things  had  specific  bearing  on  the 
Roll  Call. 

Preparation,  however,  was  thoroughly  made.  From  the  news  bureau  at  National 
Headquarters,  a  constant  supply  of  articles  on  the  present  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  its  value,  its  necessity  —  all  of  them  laying  stress  upon  the  approaching 
Roll  Call  —  went  out  daily  to  the  divisional  news  bureaus  and  was  in  turn  by 
them  distributed  to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  land.  More 
occasionally  articles  dealing  with  high  spots  in  Red  Cross  activity  at  home  and 
abroad  were  released  through  the  press  associations  and  obtained  space  in  the 
metropolitan  press. 


Contact  was  early  established  with  the  technical,  trade  and  class  journals  which 
were  furnished  with  articles  particularly  adapted  to  their  readers,  together  with 
illustrations  of  various  kinds  representing  Red  Cross  work  and  carrying  the  Red 
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,  appeal.  Into  57  millions  of  individual  copies  of  these  various  journals  and 
trade  papers  Red  Cross  material  found  its  way  during  the  months  of  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1920. 

As  the  actual  time  of  the  Roll  Call  drew  near,  underwritten  advertising  of  an 
t  -pocially  attractive  and  efficient  character  was  placed  in  the  larger  and  more 
popular  periodicals  of  the  country.  In  this  way  the  mind  of  the  entire  nation  was 
continually  reminded  of  the  American  Red  Cross  —  its  existence,  its  necessity,  its 
plans,  its  duties  and  its  approaching  membership  Roll  Call. 

Conferences. 


With  the  beginning  of  Autumn  and  the  resumption  of  normal  activity  after 
the  summer  vacation,  workers'  conferences  were  called  in  all  of  the  divisions  by  the 
divisional  manager  and  his  staff,  and  were  attended  by  a  group  of  officials  from 
National  Headquarters  in  Washington.  Dr.  Farrand,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ame- 
rican Red  Cross,  left  Washington  immediately  upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  was  continually  upon  the  road,  going  from  one  place 
to  another,  until  the  end  of  October.  Practically  all  the  general  officials  followed 
his  example  and  either  singly  or  in  groups,  went,  from  one  conference  to  another. 

Two  ends  were  served  in  these  divisional  conferences:  first,  the  directors  of 
various  departments  National  Headquarters  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  their  divisional  directors  and  their  divisional  staff,  and  of 
conferring  with  them  in  regard  to  their  work  --  its  possible  betterment  and 
expansion.  Second,  in  addition  to  this  a  larger  gathering  was  held  to. which  re- 
presentatives of  the  chapters  were  invited;  to  these  the  methods  and  the  details  of 
the  Roll  Call  were  explained,  the  necessity  of  both  individual  and  united  work 
emphasised,  and  the  local  organisation  for  each  individual  chapter  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  the  divisional  Roll  Call  chairman. 

Speakers. 

The  Speaker's  Bureau  at  National  Headquarters  had  undertaken  the  preparation 
of  material  to  be  used  in  the  pulpits  and  upon  the  platforms  of  the  country  in  pre- 
paration for  and  in  connection  with  the  Roll  Call.  This  preparation  comprised 
first  of  all  the  assembling  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  prominent  speakers  (their 
services  being  generally  entirely  voluntary),  willing  to  go  to  larger  towns  and 
cities  and  make  addresses  at  mass  meetings  called  for  Roll  Call  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  activity  was  stimulated  in  the  various  divisions  for  assembling,  equip- 
ping and  employing  as  many  local  speakers  as  might  be  necessary  for  demands 
of  that  immediate  section.  This  work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  divisional  Director 
of  Speakers,  through  whom  also  speech  material  was  distributed. 

Red  Cross  Sunaay. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Speakers  at  National  Headquarters  prepared 
first  a  hand-book  for  churches  and  ministers  throughout  the  country,  containing 
information  in  regard  to  the  past  and  present  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  its 
value  and  its  necessity  as  a  dynamic  force  for  the  future,  together  with  a  com- 
plete Red  Cross  sermon  for  delivery  on  Sunday,  November  14,  which  had  been 
designated  as  Red  Cross  Sunday.  This  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  chapter, 
branch  and  auxiliary  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  urgent  request  that 
they  see  to  it  that  every  church,  Sunday  School  and  other  religious  assembly  in 
their  own  community  give  a  part  of  the  Sunday  Service  on  that  day  to  the  cause 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  presenting  its  claims  to  the  people,  and  asking  of  them 
a  willing  and  generous  response. 

Beginning  with  the  month  of  August,  a  Speakers'  Bulletin  was  issued,  a  little 
four-page  periodical,  containing  material  for  use  in  popular  addi  esses  and  appeals. 
Four  issues  of  this  were  published  and  sent  to  the  divisional  Speakers'  Bureau 
and  by  them  distributed  to  their  own  corps  of  speakers.  The  issue  of  this  little 
periodical  insured  a  uniformity  of  information  and  of  inspiration  that  was  highly 
desirable  in  a  widely  scattered  and  variously  constituted  body  of  speakers. 
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Illustrated  Lectui'c. 

The  National  Speakers'  Bureau  also  prepared,  as  it  had  done  in  previous  years, 
a  standard  Red  Cross  lecture,  entitled  The  Gospel  of  Service.  This  lecture  dealt 
with  the  past  activies  and  the  present  duties  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  was 
illustrated  with  100  artistic  slides  for  use  upon  the  screen.  The  lecture,  printed  in 
form  suitable  to  become  a  platform  manuscript,  with  the  numbers  of  the  slides 
notched  into  their  proper  place  in  the  text  for  the  lecturer's  convenience,  was 
distributed  to  all  the  different  divisions  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  them  to 
give  a  plentiful  supply  to  their  chapters  and  branches.  This  proved  particularly 
useful  in  rural  districts  where  the  lecture  was  held  in  churches  and  school-houses. 

It  is  rather  significant  that,  while  this  summary  is  being  written  in  the  middle 
of  January,  1921,  this  illustrated  lecture  is  still  being  used  intensively  throughout 
many  of  the  divisions. 

Picture  and  Films. 

A  special  film  for  motion  picture  houses  was  prepared,  called  the  Spirit  of 
Service.  Care  had  been  taken,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scenario  and  in  the 
choice  of  actors,  to  make  this  a  picture  that  would  appeal  artistically  to  the  manage- 
ment and  the  patrons  of  any  motion  picture-house  throughout  the  country.  Prints 
were  furnished  to  all  the  division  headquarters  and  then  distributed  to  the  motion 
picture  houses.  The  demand  for  it  became  so  great,  that  while  in  the  beginning  it 
was  given  to  anyone  who  would  show  it,  before  a  month  was  over  cinematograph 
managers  were  offering  the  usual  film  fees  for  the  use  of  it. 

In  addition  to  this  film,  foreign  material,  with  various  foreign  language  captions 
was  prepared  for  use  in  moving  picture  houses,  catering  particularly  to  foreign- 
born  population  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  Roll  Call  Opens. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  activity  that  went  forward  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1920.  The  work  was  of  necessity  handicapped  and 
incomplete  by  the  coincidence  of  the  excitement  and  activity  of  the  Presidential 
Campaign.  But  the  best  progress  possible  was  made,  and  finally  on  November  8, 
President  Wilson's  proclamation  was  released  to  the  press  of  the  country,  calling 
for  a  hearty  response  to  the  fourth  invitation  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
annual  membership.  Troughout  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Union,  in  all  our 
insular  possessions,  and  in  American  communities  in  foreign  -lands  around  the 
world  there  blossomed  out  as  by  a  stupendous  impulse,  millions  of  posters,  pro- 
claiming to  all  the  devotion  and  the  need  of  the  greatest  mother  in  the  world. 
In  the  great  cities  and  in  the  smallest  villages,  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  along 
the  quiet  country  roads,  everywhere  the  Red  Cross  worker  stood  with  the  little 
pledge  and  the  button,  and  the  old-time  slogan  of  the  days  of  the  war  —  all  yon 
need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar. 

The  returns  are  not  all  in  yet.  Bad  weather,  multiplicity  of  duties,  economic 
complications  —  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  enter  into  the  present  upset 
condition  of  the  world,  have  made  it  impossible  to  confine  the  Roll  Call  to  the 
fourteen  days  appointed,  and  all  over  the  country  enrolment  is  still  going  on. 
At  the  time  these  words  are  written  something  near  seven  million  members  have 
been  enrolled  —  not  the  twenty-two  million  of  1917,  when  the  whole  soul  of  a 
nation  was  aflame  with  fervour  and  devotion  —  but  seven  million  American  men 
and  women,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this  Year  of  Grace  1921  still  see  so  much 
to  be  done  and  still  feel  so  confident  of  the  ability  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  do 
it,  that  they  have  pledged  themselves  and  their  service  to  aid  in  this  work  for 
America,  for  the  world,  for  all  mankind. 

It  is  a  mighty  multitude  when  you  come  to  think  about  it  —  Seven  Million 
People  —  a  tremendous  Army  of  Service  crusading  for  the  common  good. 

Linked  with  the  kindred  millions  who  among  the  leagued  nations  are  entering 
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into    i  great  comradeship,  the  battalions  of  the  Red  Cross  are  the  mightiest  of  all 
possible  guarantees  for  the  building  up  of  unity,  peace  and  concord  throughout  the 

world. 

Annual  report  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  -  The  annual  report,  sum- 
marising the  operations  of  the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  period  of  June 
30,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920,  has  recently  been  published.  It  contains  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  systematic  development  of  the  peace-time  programme 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, zvho  is  almost  as  well-known  in  Europe  as  he  is  in  America,  has  written  an 
introduction  to  this  report,  which  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  work  accomplished. 
The  following  passages  are  taken  from  Dr.  Farrand' s  article: 

As  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  organisation  and  its  advisers  began 
the  consideration  of  a  peace  programme  almost  immediately  after  the  Armistice, 
out  the  duty  of  meeting  manifest  obligations  incurred  during  hostilities  necessarily 
postponed  serious  experimentation  in  a  peace  programme  until  the  war  programme 
had  been  adjusted. 

The  work  of  the  organisation  abroad  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  with  a 
constant  view  to  diminution  of  responsibility  wherever  possible,  without  the  repu- 
diation of  obligations  already  assumed.  Notwithstanding  this  fundamental  principle 
of  policy,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  carried  on  work  in 
eighteen  countries  in  Europe  and  that  substantially  one  thousand  Americans  have 
been  engaged  in  these  operations.  From  several  countries,  however,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  effect  a  virtual  withdrawal.  Perhaps  a  brief  survey  of  the  present 
situation  will  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  being  encountered. 

Work  of  the  Commissions.  —  The  commission  to  Italy  was  carefully  organised 
in  preparation  for  rapid  liquidation  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Each  undertak- 
ing had  in  view  a  double  object,  to  render  the  maximum  of  service  and  to  be 
ready  for  speedy  termination  or  transfer  to  a  native  agency  when  hostilities  should 
cease.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  was  not  a  doubt  that  the  commission 
to  Italy  cculd  meet  all  its  obligations  and  close  up  its  affairs  on  March  I.  It  did 
close  in  March,  but  in  May  the  Home  Service  Department  had  to  reopen  to  attend 
to  crying  needs  of  American  citizens  in  the  Italian  army  and  of  Italian  families 
of  American  soldiers. 

When  the  commission  to  England  was  withdrawn  in  the  spring  of  1919,  it 
was  found  that  two  activities  could  not  be  immediately  liquidated  and  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  London  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  They  were  the 
Canteen  Service  at  Winchester  for  American  soldiers  returning  through  England 
and  the  Home  Service  work  in  the  British  Isles.  The  enterprise  at  Winchester 
was  finally  closed  about  the  first  of  the  present  year,  but  the  Home  Service  work 
is  still  going  on,  financed  and  supervised  from  Washington  headquarters. 

The  commission  to  France  was  dissolved  also  early  in  1919,  but  a  very  sub- 
stantial effort,  constituting  the  final  chapter  in  the  refugee  problem  throughout 
the  devastated  area,  has  been  since  carried  through  to  completion  under  a  Director 
of  Activities  in  France  with  a  small  organisation  not  exceeding  at  any  time  more 
than  25  Americans.  A  highly  successful  piece  of  work  has  been  accomplished 
through  local  committees,  acting  under  general  supervision  from  our  Paris  head- 
quarters. Supplies  of  a  very  necessary  character  have  been  distributed  in  more 
than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  communes.  The  supplies  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  used  by  the  local  committees  as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  revolving 
funds  which  have  served  a  most  useful  purpose,  helping  many  thousands  of  families 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  their  old  homes.  The  whole  operation  has  been,  an 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  in 
northern  France  and  Belgium.  The  work  ceased  on  July  i,  1920.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  further  assistance  rendered  in  France  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
but  it  is  not  considered  now  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  extend  relief  on  any 
large  scale. 

The  principal  obligations  remaining  in  Eastern  Europe  are  concerned  with 
Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  Austria,  Hungary  and  South  Russia.  In  these  places 
the  emergency  has  continued  to  be  acute,  and  a  return  to  conditions  sufficiently 
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normal  to  permit  withdrawal  still  seems  remote.  Relief  on  such  a  scale  as  our 
resources  may  permit  will  unquestionably  be  necessary  for  another  winter  season. 
Moreover,  the  persistence  of  chaotic  conditions  of  life  in  the  countries  referred  to 
has  given  rise  to  an  altogether  new  emergency  of  commanding  interest  and  im- 
portance. Children  in  large  numbers  have  been  undernourished  and  neglected  so 
long  that  it  is  now  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost  an  entire  generation  — 
estimated  at  from  three  to  five  million  —  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  totally 
submerged  and  lost  to  civilisation.  The  problem  presented  is  imminent  and  its 
importance  need  not  be  enlarged  t/pon.  The  American  Red  Cross  will  naturally 
be  expected  and  will  wish  to  share  in  its  solution. 

American  Red  Cross  and  League 

The  deep  and  almost  paramount  interest  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has  in 
the  future  development  of  the  League  of  Red -Cross  Societies  is  a  factor  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  our  responsibilities  abroad.  Our  work  in  foreign 
fields  is  necessarily  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  League,  whose  interests  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  what  we  do  everywhere. 

It  is  clear  that  our  responsibilities  in  Europe  are  not  ended  and  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  name  a  date  for  their  termination.  We  can  only  exert 
a  constant  pressure  in  this  direction,  realising  that  the  final  remedies  for  existing 
conditions  can  only  come  with  the  return  of  political  stability  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  of  economic  reconstruction.  The  failure  of  these  remedies  thus  far  to 
appear  has  prolonged  our  effort. 

However,  while  discharging  duties  prescribed  in  the  postscript  of  war,  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  Red  Cross  during  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  June  30,  1920, 
to  get  its  constructive  peace-time  programme  in  working  order. 

All  were  agreed  that  the  Red  Cross  should  not  seek  to  duplicate  the  work  of 
agencies  already  in  the  field,  but  practically  all  were  agreed  that  it  was  singularly 
adapted  to  the  task  of  supplementing  the  work  of  public  health  and  welfare  agencies 
and  of  supplying  the  deficiences  of  such,  where  deficiencies  existed.  There  was 
practically  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  that  the  Red  Cross  working  through  its 
divisions  and  chapters  was  equipped  to  perform  here  a  necessary  and  valuable 
work. 

But  there  was  also  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some:  Would  the  people  them- 
selves maintain  an  active  interest  in  the  Red  Cross,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  effective  service?  Admittedly,  there  had  been  a  strong  "psychological 
reaction." 

Without  the  response  of  the  people  there  could  be  no  vital  Red  Cross,  for  the 
life  of  the  Red  Cross  is  in  its  chapters.  Would  the  chapters  respond  to  a  peace 
programme?  That  was  the  question. 

The  question  has  been  answered  in  so  cordial  an  affirmative,  that  the  Red  Cross 
peace  programme  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  to  an  achieved 
reality.  On  July  i,  1920,  there  were  3575  active  chapters  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  3785  on  November  30,  1918  —  a  loss  of  only  210  Chapters,  or  5.5 
per  cent.  Here  is  a  measure  of  the  permanence  of  the  Red  Cross  idea  among 
our  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  such  an  abiding  result 
of  that  spirit  of  dedication  to  service  which  was  universally  manifested  during  the 
war.  The  Red  Cross  seems  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  best  that  the  war  gave 
us  in  the  idea  of  solidarity  and  service. 

The  story  of  the  children  is  remarkable  —  the  statistics  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  Through  this  unique  design,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  for  enlisting  the  children 
in  the  great  enterprise,  a  maximum  enrollment  of  11,500,000  school  children  was 
reached  in  the  height  of  the  war  excitement.  Children  are  mercurial,  their  young 
lives  are  crowded  with  many  and  changing  interests,  and  it  would  have  been  only 
natural  if,  after  the  war,  they  had  lost  interest  in  an  institution  wholly  associated 
in  their  minds  with  militant  patriotism.  One  could  scarcely  have  been  surprised 
if  the  Junior  Red  Cross  had  ceased  to  exist  after  the  war.  Yet  in  June,  1920, 
there  were  6,500,000  children  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the  reports  of 
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the  enlistments  for  the  autumn  of  1920  indicate  an  increase  that  will  approximate 
the  war-time  membership.  The  Red  Cross  idea  has  found  permanent  lodging  in  the 
American  mind,  old  and  young. 

Work  of  the  Chapters. 

The  chapters  are  active,  some  in  one  form  of  Red  Cross  endeavour,  some  in 
another,  many  several  combined.  In  December  1919,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  extend- 
ing Home  Service  to  families  of  civilians,  under  sharp  restrictions,  and  only  where 
other  social  service  agencies  were  lacking.  Approximately  1000  chapters  have 
paplied  for  authority  to  conduct  Home  Service,  and  permission  has  been  granted 
to  629  of  these;  555  chapters  have  adopted  the  health  programme;  126  chapters  have 
established  health  centres;  713  chapters  have  employed  home  hygiene  programme; 
268  chapters  have  adopted  the  disaster  preparedness  programme  and  so  on.  The 
chapters  are  alive,  interested,  working.  The  new  Red  Cross  has  come  to  stay,  or 
rather  the  old  Red  Cross  working  under  a  new  conception. 

The  historical  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  of  course,  continue,  and  are  being 
steadily  standardised  and  improved  in  method.  It  is  a  Red  Cross  ideal  to  refine 
and  assay  method  until  each  agency  is  as  nicely  adapted  to  its  object  as  human 
skill  can  make  it. 

The  Department  of  Military  Relief  continues  its  relationship  to  the  enlisted 
men,  as  during  the  war.  In  November,  1919,  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department  requested  "that  the  American  Red  Cross  continue  its  relation  with 
the  peace-time  army...  it  is  desired  that  the  Red  Cross  continue  to  act  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  enlisted  men  and  their  families,  as  was  developed  during 
the  recent  emergency."  During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Relief  operated  in  more  than  200  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, bringing  to  the  men  that  "personal  touch"  which  the  men  learned  to 
welcome  during  hostilities,  and  which  would  now  be  lacking  if  it  were  dependent 
upon  organised  individual  initiative.  Individual  assistance  is  haphazard,  un- 
certain, not  always  judicious.  Again  is  emphasised  the  value  of  organised  provision, 
permanence,  system,  and  constant  study  of  "how  best  to  do  it." 

The  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  is  operating  its  Home  Service  in  two 
directions,  in  continued  service  to  discharged  service  men  and  their  families,  along 
the  lines  developed  during  the  war,  and  in  extension  of  Home  Service  to  civilian 
families. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  by  the 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  a  service  ori- 
ginally organised  by  the  Government,  which  has  enormous  potentialities  for  Ame- 
ricanisation  of  our  foreign-language-speaking  population  and  for  acquainting  our 
native  stock  with  the  psychology  of  our  foreign-born  citizens. 

In  the  work  of  Disaster  Relief,  there  has  been  such  reorganisation  of  methods 
and  forces  that  it  is  now  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  preparedness;  there  is  now  in 
constant  readiness  a  trained  organisation  ready  upon  call  to  carry  its  work  of 
mercy  anywhere. 

Another  historic  Red  Cross  activity  is  instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
In  the  reorganisation  of  the  past  year,  this  function  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Military  Relief  to  the  newly  created  Department  of  Health  Service 
About  ten  thousand  people,  adults  and  school  children,  have  taken  the  course 
during  the  past  year.  Six  thousand  of  these  have  passed  satisfactory  examina- 
tions and  taken  First  Aid  certificates:  Added  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  Life- 
Saving,  or  Water  First  Aid.  Twenty-seven  Life-Saving  Corps  were  or- 
ganised during  the  year,  and  1500  new  members  enrolled  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  Life-Saving  Corps. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  has  engaged  in  varied  activities  during  the  past 
year.  It  was  its  responsibility  to  help  demobilise  the  great  army  of  war  nurses, 
to  supply  the  need  for  nurses  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  to  carry  on  extensive  plans  for  recruiting  nurses  and  for 
developing  scholarships  for  nurses,  and  to  take  an  important  part  in  developing' 
the  Red  Cross  peace  programme. 
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Demands  for  community  nurses  come  in  from  every  corner  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  the  need.  To  overcome  a  general 
scarcity  of  nurses,  the  Department  of  Nursing  is  cooperating  with  various  nurses' 
associations  in  conducting  a  national  campaign  to  recruit  student  nurses  for  the 
training  schools  of  the  country.  So  pressing  is  the  necessity,  that  the  Red  Cross 
feels  that  it  can  render  no  greater  single  service  than  by  lending  all  its  influence 
and  power  to  this  movement. 

Building  up  the  health  of  the  Country'. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Red  Cross  peace  programm  is  an  attempt  to  build 
up  the  health  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  forget  the  startling 
lessons  they  .learned  during  the1  war  about  the  state  of  the  nation's  health.  For  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  the  American  mind  had  been  much  concerned  with  problems 
of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  but  of  the  chief  resource,  human  health  and 
vitality,  they  heard  little  in  terms  which  they  could  understand.  Physicians  knew 
about  this,  but  continued  to  talk  a  language  which  laymen  did  not  understand. 
The  average  American  considered  health  a  private  affair,  something  that  concerned 
the  individual  and  the  family  doctor,  but  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  at  large. 
Statistics  of  crops,  mineral  resources,  water  power,  forest  acreage,  cattle  and  hogs 
were  of  public  interest,  but  not  health  statistics.  But  when  the  public  learned  in 
the  stress  of  war  that  one  third  of  its  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
five  were  physically  unfit  for  active  military  duty,  that  during  the  war  ten  babies 
died  in  America  for  every  American  soldier  that  was  killed  in  France,  then  it 
began  to  realise  that  public  health  is  a  public  asset.  Of  course,  these  are  crude 
and  sensational  ways  of  stating  facts,  smacking  of  "platform  propaganda,"  but  the 
facts  themselves  are  sensational,  and  the  people  should  be  kept  aware  of  them 
in  whatever  language  they  can  best  understand  and  remember. 

The  great  truth  that  should  be  impressed  upon  the  people  is  that  most  of  this 
sickness  and  early  dying  is  totally  unnecessary,  is  due  to  ignorance  of  simple  pri- 
mary laws  of  disease  and  hygiene.  This  is  a  problem  of  education,  and  it  is  a 
local  problem.  Information  printed  in  books  and  pamphlets  does  not  carry  far 
with  the  great  masses.  Educative  methods  must  be  taken  into  the  community 
and  into  the  home,  and  in  concrete  form,  oral  and  ocular,  that  all  can  understand. 

It  is  to  attack  this  great  problem  of  public  health  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
instituted  its  Department  of  Health  Service  and  is  taxing  its  energies  to  provide 
public  health  nurses  in  abundance.  These  are  the  agencies  that  take  knowledge 
into  the  home  in  the  most  remote  community. 

The  organisation  of  Health  Centres  is  opening  up  a  new  conception  of  com- 
munity welfare  everywhere.  The  new  public  health,  based  upon  the  common 
sense  philosophy  of  not  merely  curing  the  sick  but  of  keeping  people  well,  is 
opening  limitless  opportunities.  Classes  in  Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  in  Dietetics 
and  in  First  Aid  are  limited  in  number  only  by  the  supply  of  skilled  personnel 
necessary  to  conduct  them.  The  Health  Centre  idea  was  only  seven  months  old 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  126  chapters  had  already  adopted  it. 

The  work  of  the  public  health  nurse  is  also  more  educational  than  curative. 
She  goes  into  the  schoolhouse  and  into  the  home,  taking  to  children  and  parents 
fundamental  lessons  in  disease-prevention,  in  hygiene  and  dietetics,  in  care  of  babies, 
in  care  of  women  preliminary  to  child-birth.  The  Nursing  Department  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  already  placed  nearly  800  public  health  nurses  in  rural  districts,  as  over 
against  eighty  the  war. 

The  Red  Cross  is,  and  always  must  be,  practical  in  its  undertakings  and  pro- 
ducts. But  there  is  also  an  important  by-product  of  the  Red  Cross  enterprise. 
The  Red  Cross  is  a  powerful  socialising  agency.  During  the  war  it  drew  together, 
in  a  common  undertaking,  people  of  all  classes,  creeds  and  habits  of  mind.  It  em- 
phasised human  solidarity.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  the  chief  agency  for  con- 
. serving  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  service  which  the  war  aroused. 

There  is  a  promise  here  for  the  future.  One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
age  i?  the  problem  of  a  sane  developement  of  social  consciousness  to  offset  insane 
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nianiu-stations  of  class  consciousness,  to  lead  people  in  the  mass  to  perceive  the 
interests  which  all  classes  have  in  common.  The  Red  Cross  cuts  across  the  divid- 
ing lines  of  politics,  religion  and  class  distinction,  and  appeals  directly  to  the 
social  conscience;  after  which,  it  offers  the  most  practical  daily  means  of  develop- 
ing social  consciousness  through  the  exercise  of  the  social  conscience.  The  Red 
Cross  knows  no  enemy  except  him  who  is  an  enemy  of  the  common  good.  The 
Red  Cross  has  no  "social  theories;"  it  has  only  social  practice. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Board.  -  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  American  Red  Cross  held  in  December,  the  present  officers 
of  the  Society  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  are: 

President  Wilson,  president. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  vice-president. 
William  Howard  Taft,  vice-president. 
John  Skelton  Williams,  treasurer. 
William  L.  Frierson,  counsellor. 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporators  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Miss 
Mabel  T.  Boardman  and  John  Bassett  Moore  were  re-elected  to  membership  on 
the  Central  Committee.  Mrs.  August  Belmont  and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  elected  by  chapter  delegates,  were  re-elected  for  terms  of 
three  years. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  by-laws,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  governing  body  of  the  organisation,  is  composed  of  eighteen  members, 
six  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  six  elected  by 
the  incorporators  and  six  elected  by  the  chapter  delegates  who  assemble  in  Wash- 
ington annually. 

The  Central  Committee,  in  its  annual  session,  elected  Miss  Mabel  T.  Board- 
man to  membership  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Rear-Admiral  Edward  R.  Stitt 
\va>  elected  to  membership  on  the  Executive  Committee,  succeeding  Rear-Admiral 
Braisted,  retired. 

In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  American  nurses  both  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  meeting  decided  to  confer  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  gold,  the  highest  honour  this  Society  bestows,  in  me- 
mory of  the  late  Jane  A.  Delano,  who,  throughout  the  war,  was  head  of  the 
Nursing  Department  which  comprised  36,916  nurses  enlisted  for  war  service.  Miss 
Delano  died  while  on  duty  at  Savenay,  France,  in  1919.  It  is  the  first  time  this 
medal  has  been  conferred. 

Changes  in  American  Red  Cross  organisation.  -  Adjustments  in  the 
organisation  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  growing  out  of  the  transition  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  basis,  which  were  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee,  have  been 
officially  announced. 

The  changes  of  chief  interest  are :  first,  the  concentration  of  operating  res- 
ponsibility for  the  peace  programme  of  the  organisation  in  the  United  States  in  the 
office'  of  a  Vice-Chairman  in  charge  of  Domestic  Operations.  The  office  of  the 
General  Manager  is  discontinued,  the  duties  formerly  carried  in  that  office  being 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chairman  in  charge  of  Domestic  Operations. 
Second,  the  adoption  of  a  line  and  staff  form  of  organisation.  Third,  the  grouping 
together  of  all  activities  growing  out  of  the  world  war.  Fourth,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Division  offices  as  soon  as  practicable. 

All  these  changes  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  contraction  of  the  war  activities 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  placing  of  the  organisation  upon  a  peace  basis. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Persons  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  in  charge  of  Domestic 
Operations,  and  will  have  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  concerned  with  the  operation 
of  the  programme  of  the  Red  Cross  in  this  country.  Mr.  Persons  was  during  the 
war  Director-General  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  later  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Organisation  in  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva. 
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Red  Cross  Activities  in  Poland.  -  Professor  C.  A.  \Y5nslow,  Medical 
Director  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  Commissioner  to  Europe  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  expressing 
his  thanks  for  the  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Pitt,  Chief  of  the  Dept.  of  Child  Welfare 
of  the  League,  in  collaborating  with  Major  Taylor  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Poland.  Mr.  Kendall  Emerson  states  that  "the  American  Red  Cross  is  extremely 
grateful  for  the  aid  rendered  by  the  League  through  the  intermediary  of  its  repre- 
sentative, Dr.  Pitt." 

Famine  Relief  in  China.  -  For  the  relief  of  famine  sufferers  in  China 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $  500,000.  The  relief  work, 
which  has  so  far  been  confined  to  Shantung,  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Earl  Baker,  an  American  who  has  spent  several  years  in  China  and  who  has  been 
for  a  long  time  technical  advisor  to  the  Chinese  Government  Railway  Adminis- 
tration. 

After  visiting  the  famine  district  assigned  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and  con- 
sulting with  leading  Chinese  authorities,  Mr.  Baker  decided  that  the  best  method  of 
aiding  the  famine  sufferers  was  to  provide  them  with  employment  and  pay  them 
for  their  work  in  food  supplies,  money  being  useless  in  a  country  where  no  food 
was  obtainable.  The  American  Red  Cross  buys  its  supplies  in  Mandchuria  or  other 
distant  places,  ships  them  to  the  famine  area,  and  pays  them  out  through  a  Com- 
missary Department  to  the  heads  of  the  families  employed  on  the  public  work 
undertaken  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  authorised  the  American  Red  Cross  to  construct  a 
much  needed  road,  eighty  miles  long,  connecting  two  important  cities.  This  under- 
taking is  intended  not  only  to  relieve  the  food  situation,  but  also  to  help  China 
to  construct  a  valuable  and  permanent  roadway. 

Department    of    Health    Service    of    the    American     Red    Cross. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tobey,  assistant-director  of  the  Department  of  Health  Service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  has  informed  the  League  that  his  office  has  been  designated 
as  official  liaison  between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  on  all  public  health  matters. 

The  new  Director  of  Foreign  Operations  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  - 

Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri  since  1908,  has 
accepted  the  Vice-Chairmanship  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  recent  special  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
He  entered  Upon  his  Red  Cross  duties  on  March  i  and  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Foreign  Operations.  Dr.  Hill  succeeds  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  former  Deputy 
American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  for  Europe,  who  has  been  serving  as  Acting 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations  since  Mr.  Keppel  resigned. 

Dr.  Hill  is  sailing  for  Europe,  where  he  will  study  the  work  of  foreign  relief 
organisations  as  well  as  that  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  will  attend  the  con- 
ference called  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Geneva 
March  30. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

The  coordination  of  the  numerous  agencies,  whether  national 
Red  Cross  Societies  or  other  voluntary  organisations  at  present 
engaged  in  arresting  disease  and  relieving  distress  throughout  the 
war-stricken  areas  of  Europe,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  many  of  the  prominent  interests  concerned.  It 
is  realised  that  an  assortment  of  detached  and  sectional  enter- 
prises, in  many  cases  insufficiently  equipped,  is  not  productive  of 
results  that  bear  a  convincing  proportion  to  the  money  and  energy 
expanded.  Some  form  of  international  leadership  and  control  can 
alone  prevent  duplication  of  effort,  with  its  consequent  waste  of 
funds  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  establish  the  principle  of  the 
single  front  and  the  unified  high  command. 

The  problem  of  these  war-worn  areas,  whether  it  be  disease  or 
distress,  whether  involving  adults  or  children,  is  essentially  one  ; 
and  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  single  international  authority,  of  a 
kind  that  has  been  lacking  until  now,  to  keep  the  field  of  opera- 
tions and  the  activities  of  the  existing  relief  agencies  under  review  ;  to 
exercise  a  general  and  effective  control  ;  to  collate  information  ;  to 
regulate  spheres  of  action  ;  to  organise  necessary  supplies  ;  and, 
not  least,  to  be  in  a  position  to  advise  that  any  funds  subscribed 
or  allocated  for  various  purposes  shall  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  widely  diversified  need. 

An  international  authority  of  the  kind  required,  working 
through  its  member  societies, -and  capable  of  compassing  such 
weighty  responsibility,  is  found  —  and,  short  of  the  League  of 
Nations  itself,  found  only  -  -  in  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  ; 
headquarters  at  Geneva.  This  coordination  of  relief  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  for  which  the  League  was  founded  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  writing,  last  March,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  after  summarising  the  whole 
situation,  expressed  the  view  that  "  no  organisation  less  powerful 
than  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  seems  adequate  to  cope 
with  it.  " 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  whole  strength  of  the  organisation  will  be  devoted 
to  the  successful  fulfilment  of  its  duty. 

Moreover,  the  League  is  in  a  position  to  meet  the  cost  of  head- 
quarters administration  and  of  its  investigators  in  the  field  without 
any  deduction  from  funds  subscribed  for  relief.  Therefore,  the 
services  of  the  League  will  be  given  free  ;  any  funds  entrusted  to 
it  will  be  devoted  at  their  full  value  of  100  per  cent  to  the  actual 
work  of  relief,  and  no  charge  for  the  service  of  investigation  and 
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coordination  will  be  made  against  the  funds  of  any  other  society 
or  organisation  working  under  agreement  with  the  League. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  impending  consolidation  of 
forces,  under  well-informed  and  comprehensive  leadership,  may 
help  to  inspire  the  public  with  renewed  confidence,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  full  measure  of  urgently  needed  voluntary  help. 

The  national  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  following  countries 
have  given  their  cordial  endorsement  of  the  proposed  scheme  : 

Australia  Great-Britain  Poland 

Belgium  Greece  Portugal 

Canada  Holland  Roumania 

Chili  Italy  Spain 

Czecho-Slovakia  India  Sweden 

Denmark  New  Zealand  United  States 

France  Norway 

and  a  number  of  Relief  Agencies  have  already  signified  their  assent, 
among  others  : 

Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  ; 

Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America  ; 

British  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Fund  in  Great 
Britain  ; 

Lady  Muriel  Paget's  Missions  to  Eastern  Europe ; 

Polish  Red  Cross  Society  in  Great  Britain  ; 

The  Belgian  Sub-Committee  for  Immediate  Relief  for  Refugees 
of  the  Crimea. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  other  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
voluntary  organisations  will  fall  into  line,  the  moment  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  this  well-considered  plan  of  closer  cooperation 
is  on  foot. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
enquiries  and  will  welcome  any  requests  to  make  investigations, 
either  through  its  members,  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies,  or  by 
direct  communication  with  its  headquarters  at  Geneva. 

So  far  the  British  Empire  is  concerned,  the  Imperial  War  Relief 
Fund  is  the  League's  accredited  agent  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
financial  support.  There  is  ground  for  hoping  that  the  relief  move- 
ment will  gain  a  new  power  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  appeal  of 
this  fund  —  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  band  together 
the  far-flung  British  race  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  --  will  meet 
with  an  immediate  response. 

DAVID   HENDERSON, 

Director-General, 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  i,  1921,  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  communicated  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  League  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  February  28  which  is  as  follows  : 
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"  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  wishes  to  place  on 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  to  it  by  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  since  the  inauguration  of  that 
body.  The  loyal  cooperation  and  wide-spread  activities  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  in  dealing  with  the  various  problems  of  relief, 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  League  of  Nations." 

The  Conference  of  Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the  Principal 
Allied  Powers  at  Budapest  has  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  a  note  addressed  by  His  Excellency  Mgr. 
Lorenzo  Schioppa,  Papal  Nuncio  in  Hungary,  to  Prince  di  Casta- 
gneto,  President  of  the  interallied  Commission  at  Budapest,  which 
contains  the  following  passages : 

"I  have  visited  various  hospitals  in  this  city  and  am  profoundly  moved  by 
the  wretched  conditions  in  which  the  unhappy  patients  are  now  living  there. 

Many  medicines  are  lacking,  also  linen  for  beds  and  bandages,  disinfectants 
and  surgical  instruments,  and  what  is  even  more  serious  —  the  heating  of  the 
wards  is  quite  inadequate. 

This  state  of  affairs  does  incalculable  harm  to  the  health  of  the  poor  patients, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  women,  children  and  old  people  who  are  refugees. 

1  therefore  appeal  with  all  my  heart  to  Your  Excellency  in  order  that  your 
honourable  colleagues  may  find  the  means  to  provide  at  least  the  necessary 
heating  for  the  hospitals  of  this  city. 

I  am  certain  that  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Entente,  the  representa- 
tives of  nations  which  have  such  renowned  traditions  of  Christian  charity  and 
human  pity,  will  employ  all  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  alleviate,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  sufferings  of  so  many  unfortunate  people." 

This  note  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  which  states  that  the 
Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the  Principal  Allied  Powers  at  Buda- 
pest submit  for  earnest  consideration  to  the  League  of  Nations  the 
report  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  regarding  the  lamentable  lack,  of  hos- 
pital stores  and  instruments,  as  well  as  of  fuel,  in  the  hospitals  of 
Budapest,  and  that  the  action  undertaken  by  Mgr.  Schioppa  has 
their  full  support.  They  hope  that  means  may  be  found  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  to  which  the  population  of  Budapest  and  Hungary  are 
exposed  and  "which  cry  for  relief  not  only  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  but  also  on  social  and  economic  principles  of  justice  and 
equity." 

Copies  of  this  letter,  it  is  stated,  were  being  forwarded  to  the 
Governments  of  the  allied  representatives. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  referred 
these  documents  to  the  Director-General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : 

"I  have  received  the  attached  letters,  which  I  feel  may  be  of  interest  to  you, 
from  the  Conference  of  Diplomatic  Representatives  of  the  Principal  Allied 
Powers  at  Budapest. 

It  is  not,  as  you  know,  within  the  province  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
render  the  medical  assistance  asked  for,  but  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
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may  be  able  to  give  some  help,  either  through   its  International  Organisation  or 
through  some  National  Red  Cross  Society.  " 

(Signed)     Eric  DRUMMOND. 

Distress  and  want  are  so  wide-spread  in  Europe  that  the:  re- 
sources of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  for  purposes  of  relief 
are  quite  insufficient  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  case  put  for- 
ward by  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Schioppa  will  be  considered  with 
others  as  part  of  the  general  problem  of  relief. 

The  situation  in  Budapest  may,  however,  appeal  specially  to 
some  organisations  and  individuals,  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  is  assured  that  the  necessity  is  great.  Donations  may  be 
sent  direct  to  His  Excellency  Mgr.  Lorenzo  Schioppa,  Papal  Nun- 
cio, at  Budapest i. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  has  informed 
the  League  of  the  death  of  its  first  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Antonio  de 
la  Piedra  y  Gonzalez,  which  occurred  on  February  10.  The  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  expresses  to  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  its  deep 
sympathy  for  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained. 

Professor  Ehlers,  of  Copenhagen,  the  well-knowrn  syphilo- 
grapher,  called  on  Sir  David  Henderson,  Director-General  of  the 
League,  on  March  i5.  Their  interview  was  mostly  concerned  with 
the  "  Danebrog  "  ambulance,  which,  as  announced  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Bulletin  2,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League. 

Professor  Ehlers  is  chairman  of  the  "  Alliance  Franchise  "  of 
Copenhagen  and  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  relief  in  Europe  sent  out  by  the 
League,  the  various  branches  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  have  con- 
tributed sums  amounting  to  $  194, 85o3.  In  addition,  the  Nova 
Scotia  division  has  contributed  a  large  amount  of  wearing  apparel. 


Dr.  R.  P.  Stewart,  who  joined  the  League  last  January, 
arrived  in  Czecho-Slovakia  on  December  16,  1920,  to  take  charge 
of  the  infant  welfare  scheme  of  the  Paget  Mission.  He  will  also 
establish  a  Children's  Hospital  —  the  first  in  Czecho-Slovakia  —  at 
Kubelik  Schloss  Bitcica,  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  welfare 
scheme.  Dr.  Stewart  hopes  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  both  under- 
takings in  the  next  Bulletin4. 


1  As  announced   on    page   229,   Mr.  Donald   Brown,  director  of  the  League's  Department  of 
Organisation,  is  now  in  Budapest  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  hospitals  referred  to  above. 
'  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II.  No  4-5,  Page  i52. 
3  For  details,  see  page  iq8. 
«  Dr.  R.  P.  Stewart  holds  the  degrees  of  M.  B.:  C.  H.  B..  M.  R.  C.  P.,  L.  R.  C.  P. 
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The  League  has  received  the  following  telegram  from  Dr.  Alice 
Masarykova,  Chairman  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross:  "The 
Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  Assembly 
of  Delegates  at  Prague  desires  to  express  its  profound  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  League." 


APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Director  General  has  authorised  a  change  in  title  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Hygiene.  This  Department  will  in  future  be 
kno\vn  as  the  "  Department  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases." 

The  Director  General  has  appointed  Colonel  Longley  to  be 
Acting  Assistant  Director  of  the  League's  Medical  Department. 

Dr.  Maurice  Roch,  Professor  of  International  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  has  been  appointed  Counsellor  on  Medical  Problems  to 
the  League. 

Miss  Muriel  A.  Payne  has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Nursing  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Before 
joining  Lady  Muriel  Paget's  Mission  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  she  was 
superintendent  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Centre  in  Sydenham, 
England. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Fair,  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Engineering  at 
Harvard  University,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Sanitation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
and  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Geneva  to  take  up  his  duties  early  in* 
March. 

Major  Terrick  C.  Fitzhugh  D.  S.  O.,  M.  V.  O.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  League  in  connection  with  the  projected  coor- 
dination of  relief  work  in  Eastern  Europe.  Major  Fitzhugh  was 
formerly  Chief  Commissioner  in  Finland  for  the  British  Committee 
of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Walter  Clarke  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Department 
for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  and  Lt.  Col.  Ritchie,  Assistant 
Chief. 
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MISSIONS. 


ROUMANIA  AND  SERBIA. 

Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Xursing,  visited 
Roumania  last  month  to  study  the  child  welfare  work,  which  is  being  carried 
on  there  under  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  through  Dr.  Habgood, 
medical  director  in  Roumania,  with  a  staff  of  Jive  nurses,  and  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  general  nursing  problems  in  that  country.  In  the 
course  of  her  visit,  Miss  Fitzgerald  was  received  by  H.  M.  the  Queen  of 
Roumania,  who  discussed  with  her  the  nursing  situation.  At  the  special  request 
of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  and  of  Dr.  Reeder,  director  of  the  Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  Miss  Fitzgerald  proceeded  from  Bucarest  'o 
Belgrade.  The  following  report  of  her  visit  to  Roumania  and  Serbia  has 
made  by  Miss'Fit^gerald. 

The  report  for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  child  welfare 
unit  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Habgood,  medical 
director  for  the  League  in  Roumania,  is  a  most  satisfactory  one. 
Three  of  the  five  nurses  belonging  to  the  unit  are  now  directing 
clinics  or  health  centres  in  Craiova,  Brassov  and  Jassy.  At  these 
centres,  which  are  run  by  local  Roumanian  committees,  the 
nurses  are  given  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  mothers  the  care 
of  children,  of  collecting  necessary  statistics  and  of  visiting  in  their 
homes  those  patients  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  clinics. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  clinics 
and,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  excellent  results  seem  to 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  hoped  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nurses,  a  native  personnel  will  be  sufficiently  trained  to  carry  on 
these  activities.  In  Bucarest  similar  work  is  accomplished  by  the 
nurses  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  courses  and  lectures  are  given,  which 

are  attended  by   Roumanian  women   who  are   being  trained   for 

•field   work  and    home  visiting.  Older  women   also    attend  these 

lectures  in  order  to  qualify  for  committee  work  in  connection  with 

child  welfare. 

The  Canadian  group  of  nurses,  sent  out  to  Roumania  by 
Madame  Pantazzi,  who  raised  funds  in  Canada  for  providing  nurs- 
ing instruction  to  Roumanian  women,  is  now  at  work  at  two  of 
the  largest  hospitals  in  Bucarest,  where  instruction  is  given  to 
young  women  already  engaged  in  nursing.  The  Canadian  group, 
which  came  into  the  country  under  the  auspices  of  H.  M.  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  has  secured  close  cooperation  from  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  from  the  hospital  authorities,  and  has  also 
furnished  and  equipped  a  demonstration  room  in  which  the  theore- 
tical and  practical  elements  of  nursing  are  being  taught,  the  former 
by  the  medical  faculty  and  the  latter  by  the  Canadian  nurses. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  unit,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide 
better  quarters  and  better  living  conditions  for  the  Roumanian 
nurses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  a  home  can  be  provided,  where 
the  latter  will  live  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
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Canadian  group.  In  many  quarters  there  is  a  keen  desire  to  improve 
conditions  and  the  health  of  the  community,  as  is  proved  by  the 
efforts  to  establish  visiting  nursing,  child  welfare  and  similar 
activities  in  various  places. 

The  Roumanian  Red  Cross,  the  Prince  Mircea  Society  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Public  Works  are  among  the  prominent 
organisations  interested  in  furthering  nursing  activities  in  Rou- 
mania,  and  there  seems  every  likelihood  that,  if  their  efforts  are 
joined  to  those  of  the  child  welfare  unit  of  the  League  and  the 
Canadian  nursing  unit,  they  will  succeed. 


Conditions  in  Belgrade  were  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
Through  the  persistent  endeavours  of  the  President  of  the  Serbian 
Red  Cross,  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  keenly  interested  in  the 
training  of  nurses,  perfect  coordination  of  efforts  in  this  field  has 
been  achieved.  He  has  been  supported  in  this  work  by  his  society, 
the  Ministries  of  Health  and  War,  the  directors  of  the  military 
and  civil  hospitals,  the  President  of  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs 
of  Serbia  and  the  director  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  who  have  formed  a  committee  to  raise  funds,  draw  up 
plans  and  fully  organise  the  first  training  school  for  nurses  in 
Serbia.  Some  of  the  organisations  have  donated  funds,  others  food 
supplies,  and  one  the  site  for  the  school.  The  necessary  publicity 
and  propaganda  for  securing  the  best  candidates  for  this  training 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Serbia.  In  this 
struggle  to  institute  a  new  "regime"  to  take  the  place  of  an  old 
and  unsatisfactory  one,  a  firm  and  united  front  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  order  that  work  may  be  immediately  started  on  the 
training  school,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a  further  fund  of 
about  one  million  dinars,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found,  con- 
sidering the  excellent  object  in  view. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Gielgud  has  returned  to  Geneva  after  visiting,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Organisation  of  the  League,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  During  a  few  days  stay  in  each 
country,  he  was  able,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  chairman 
and  executive  officers  of  these  societies,  to  obtain  much  valuable 
and  encouraging  information  concerning  the  activities  and  projects 
of  the  different  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  to  discuss  with  the  national 
officers  a  number  of  questions  of  interest  to  them  and  to  the  League, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  can  best 
collaborate  with  national  societies  in  their  peace  programmes.  The 
question  of  the* projected  membership  drive,  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  specially  interested,  received  particular  attention. 
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CZECHO-SLO  VA  KIA . 

The  following  account  of  child 
welfare  work  in  C^echo-Slovakia  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Roger  P.  Stewart, 
M.  B.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  who,  on  behalf  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  is 
directing  the  infant  welfare  work  of 
the  Lady  Muriel  Paget  Mission  in 
that  country  : 

In  April  1919,  Lady  Muriel 
Paget,  at  the  request  of  President 

Masaryk,  took  to  Czecho-Slovakia  a  party  of  nurses  and  social 
workers  to  attempt  to  give  much  needed  assistance  in  the  health 
work  of  the  New  Republic.  This  work  was  much  retarded  by  two 
Bolshevist  invasions  in  1919,  but  achieved  important  immediate 


A  dispensary  for  children. 


Lady  Muriel  Paget,  the  health  Minister  Dr.  Prochaska 
and  Czecho-Slovakian  authorities. 

relief  by  feeding  and  clothing  children,  by  starting  a  typhus 
hospital  and  by  substantially  increasing  the  medical  equipment 
and  stores  of  all  the  hospitals  in  Slovakia. 

Out  of  this  general  work  evolved  the  child  welfare  scheme. 
The  mission  with  the  cooperation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  determined  to  establish  a  system  of  child  welfare  clinics 
and,  to  complete  the  scheme,  to  run  in  conjunction  with  them  a 
children's  hospital.  These  clinics  are  composed  of  separate  units, 
each  consisting  of  one  central  clinic  and  a  number  of  branch 
clinics  depending  on  the  size  of  the  district  served. 

Work  of  the  clinics.  — We  have  now  two  central^nd  two  branch 
clinics  roughly  extending  over  two  "zupas",  i.e.  about  1,400  sq. 
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miles.  These  clinics,  which  are  now  fully  established  and  hold 
eleven  sessions  weekly,  serve  a  population  of  approximately  260,000 
and  are  attended  by  about  700  children  weekly.  Each  is  under  the 
charge  of  one  or  more  native  doctors,  one  attending  at  every  session 
together  with  two  English  welfare  nurses.  Before  the  clinic  in  the 
village  is  started,  there  is  a  preliminary  propagandist  campaign 
held  in  that  village  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  Parents  are 
invited  to  attend  with  their  sick  children  for  free  consultation  and 
treatment  for  minor  complaints,  and  are  told  to  bring  their  healthy 
children  for  advice,  monthly  weighings  and  measurements,  in 
order  to  detect  early  signs  of  disease  and  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  child  --  in  fact,  to  establish  some  idea  of  preventive  medicine 
in  the  district.  Free  milk  and  medicine  are  also  given  when  the 
mothers  are  too  poor  to  pay,  and,  in  connection  with  one  clinic, 
a  milk  dispensary  on  a  small  scale  has  been  started,  where  mothers 
pay  according  to  their  ability,  on  a  sliding  scale.  Expectant  and 
nursing  mothers  are  also  invited  to  attend  for  free  advice  and 
treatment.  An  important  feature  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  that 
we  have  instituted  health  visitors,  that  is,  trained  nurses  follow 
up  the  cases  seen  at  the  clinic  by  house  to  house  visiting  ;  they  not 
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only  see  that  the  doctor's  instructions  are  properly  carried  out, 
but  train  the  people  in  the  proper  hygiene  of  the  house.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  this  work,  which  is 
obviously  of  the  most  fundamental  educational  value. 

Clinics  started  in  this  way  soon  become  popular,  and,  in  spite 
of  much  original  prejudice,  ignorance  and  the  appalling  difficulty 
of  transport,  we  found  the  attendances  steadily  increased.  The 
mothers  often  bring  their  children  i5  miles  on  foot  over  the  moun- 
tains, or  much  longer  distances,  in  waggons,  and  have  to  return 
in  the  same  way. 

The  types  of  diseases  one  usually  finds  at  the  clinics  are  those 
due  to  overcrowding,  undernourishment,  dirt  and  ignorance.  All 
degrees  of  rickets,  all  forms  of  tubercle  prevail.  Skin  diseases 
are  rife,  and  a  very  interesting  feature  is  the  number  of  cases 
one  sees  of  derangement  of  the  ductless  glands  -  -  such  as  cre- 
tinism, Graves'  disease,  acromegaly  and  idiocy.  The  cause  of  all 
this  is  not  far  to  seek;  often  whole  families  of  nine  or  ten  souls 
live  in  a  single  room  usually  with  only  two  beds;  generally  there  is 
only  one  window,  and  that  is  not  made  to  open.  The  water  supply 
is  totally  inadequate,  and  sometimes  there  is  none  at  all  except  for 
the  inevitable  village  stream.  Soap  is  non-existent  and  the  louse  is 
therefore  omnipresent  —  in  fact,  all  the  preliminaries  for  a  typhus 
outbreak  are  already  prepared  in  every  village.  Perhaps  the  worst 
feature  of  all,  however,  is  the  mother's  absolute  ignorance  of  any, 
even  the  most  rudimentary,  idea  of  infant  care.  This,  with  the 
general  lack  of  proper  food,  combined  with,  dirt,  overcrowding, 
and  intermarriage  common  in  these  isolated  villages,  accounts  for 
the  heavy  infant  mortality. 

The  people  are  very  grateful  for  treatment  and  are  often  aston- 
ishingly receptive  of  advice,  and,  being  naturally  a  hardy  race, 
respond  well  to  treatment  with  gratifying  results.  In  the  case  of  all 
the  villages  where  a  clinic  has  been  working  for  a  few  months, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  general 
condition  of  the  children,  noticeable  even  to  a  lay  observer  who 
re-visits  that  village  after  having  been  some  months  absent. 

The  children's  hospital.  —  The  Czech  Red  Cross  bought 
Kubelik's  Schloss  on  the  understanding  that  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  should  run  it  for  one  year  and  then  hand  it  over, 
fully  equipped  in  all  ways  and  with  complete  personnel,  to  them, 
to  carry  on  afterwards.  In  all  departments  of  the  hospital  and  wel- 
fare work  we  are  training  native  doctors  and  nurses,  so  that  when 
this  scheme  is  handed  over  in  toto,  there  will  be  an  absolute 
sequence  of  ideas  and  methods  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  work  can  be  put  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  so  be 
of  lasting  value  to  the  country.  The  house  is  extremely  well  adapted 
for  a  hospital,  having  three  floors,  each  consisting  of  three  large 
rooms  on  either  side  of  a  long  corridor.  These  rooms  open  into 
each  other  at  either  end  and  are  easily  supervised  from  a  sister's 
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Zilina  children's  hospital. 


bunk  at  the  end.  The  hospital  can  accommodate  nearly  too  patients 
with  care.  There  is  a  maternity  and  a  labour  ward  for  cases  of 
difficult  labour,  and  an  admission  ward  next  to  the  outpatients, 
where  all  cases  are  admitted  for  the  maximum  incubation  period 
before  being  transferred  into  the  general  wards. 

The  hospital  was  officially  opened  on  February  25  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  though  it  had  actu- 
ally been  admitting  cases  since  the  beginning  of  January.  The  open- 
ing ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Prochaska,  Minister  of 
Hygiene,  in  the  presence  of  a  company  of  many  nationalities, 
distinguished  in  Church  and  State,  Arms  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
Medicine  and  Civil  Affairs.  Lady  Muriel  Paget,  to  whose  brilliant 
conception  the  whole  scheme  was  originally  due,  was  present, 
together  with  Professor  Winslow,  director  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Ministers  and 
members  of  the  various  Legations  and  the  Consuls.  Representatives 
were  also  present  from  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Bratislava, 
trie  hospitals,  the  Czech  Red  Cross,  the  American  Red  Cross,  The 
American  Relief  Association,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the  Lady 
Muriel  Paget  Mission.  There  was  also  a  large  attendance  of  priests, 
doctors,  Zupans,  Gemeinde  officials  and  other  local  authorities 
from  the  districts  served  by  the  clinics  ;  the  band  of  the  4ist  Divi- 
sion of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  army  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Prochaska  gave  an  opening  address,  pointing  out  that  the 
realisation  of  any  and  all  ideals  must  depend  on  the  health  of  the 
child,  for  on  the  young  generation  must  ultimately  fall  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  any  scheme,  however  well  that  scheme  may  be 
conceived,  and  however  well  ordered  and  practical  be  the  actual 
plan  of  campaign. 
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The  prospect  of  a  wider  field  of  work  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
now  greatly  improved.  We  have  already  two  complete  units  of 
child  welfare  clinics,  serving  two  Zupas,  which  should  work  in 
absolute  union  with  the  children's  hospital.  When  this  combi- 
nation is  running  perfectly  smoothly,  we  should  have  a  model 
upon  which  the  whole  child  welfare  work  in  Slovakia  could  be 
organised,  and  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  whole  Republic 
formulated  on  a  mathematical  basis. 

According  to  a  report  from  Mr.  Lyman  Bryson,  who  is  now  in  C^echo- 
Slovakia  organising,  on  behalf  of  the  League,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  that 
country,  this  work  is  now  well  under  way.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Bryson's  account: 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is  now  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross  by  a  central 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  F.  Drtina,  who 
is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  question  of  education.  This 
committee  also  includes:  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  representing  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  Dr.  Zeman  and  Dr.  Jenista,  represent- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  Mrs.  Nemcova-Zarhova.  The 
advisability  of  representing  the  German  school  group  having  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  League's  representative,  Mr.  Strach,  as  delegate  of  the 
German  teachers,,  was  included  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shusta,  minister  of  education,  who  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement,  has  called  on  the  school  teachers 
to  aid  in  organising  this  activity.  The  first  organisation  will  be  in 
the  following  four  towns:  Prague,  Pilsen,  Brno  and  Bratislava. 

The  grant  of  i5o,ooo  French  francs  contributed  by  the  American 
R.  C.  to  the  League  for  organising  Junior  Red  Cross  work  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  regular  budget  of 
the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  mission.  The  aid  of  the  American 
R.  C.  in  this  regard  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  expenditure 
of  this  sum,  and  it  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  ten 
American  workers  and  a  number  of  Czech  workers,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

ITALY  AND  GREECE. 

In  February,  the  Department  of  Organisation,  in  accordance  with  its  policy 
of  establishing  closer  contacts  with  Red  Cross  Societies,  sent  Mr.  T.  B.  Kitt- 
redge  to  visit  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Italy  and  Greece,  to  study  their 
organisation  and  problems,  and  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  assistance  the 
League  might  be  able  to  render  them  in  helping  to  facilitate  their  work.  The 
following\is  a  report  of  Mr.  Kittredge's  risit  to  these  Societies  : 

In  Italy  every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  League's  representative 
by  the  officials  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  who  outlined  in  detail 
their  programme  and  plans  of  development.  He  was  also  shown 
various  institutions  organised  and  maintained  by  the  Italian  R.  C. 
in  connection  with  its  peace  programme. 
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A  series  of  conferences  was  held  with  professor  Rossi  Doria, 
who  has  charge  of  the  propaganda  and  is  studying  the  development 
of  the  organisation,  for  the  discussion  in  detail  of  various  problems 
which  the  Italian  R.  C.  has  to  face.  Since  the  change  in  the 
statutes  last  year  providing  for  the  peace-time  work  of  the  Society, 
an  extensive  programme  has  been  worked  out,  especially  along  the 
lines  of  child  welfare  and  the  fight  against  malaria  and  tuberculosis, 
many  institutions  having  already  been  established  for  the  carrying 
out  of  these  activities. 

In  order  to  increase  national  interest  in  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  public,  the  Italian  R.  C.  has  planned  the 
institution  of  a  number  of  committees,  sub-committees  and 
delegations  for  recruiting  large  numbers  of  subscribing  members. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  plan  of  establishing  industrial  Red 
Cross  sections  in  workmen's  communities,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
policy  of  making  the  Red  Cross  a  democratic  institution. 

Greece.  —  The  continued  existence  in  Greece  of  war  conditions, 
due  to  hostilities  still  being  carried  on  against  the  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  the  problems  involved  in  the  handling  of  the 
large  numbers  of  Russians  from  the  Black  Sea  area,  have  prevented 
as  yet  the  actual  undertaking  of  a  peace  programme  along  the 
lines  suggested  and  recommended  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  The  Greek  Red  Cross,  however,  is  planning  for  the 
ultimate  carrying  out  of  a  peace  programme  and  has  appointed 
committees  of  distinguished  medical  authorities  to  draw  up  pro- 
grammes of  work;  it  also  expects  to  obtain  a  wide  national  support 
of  its  work  by  the  extensive  organisation  of  local  committees  and 
by  a  campaign  for  general  membership.  So  far  the  Greek  Red 
Cross  has  not  had  a  wide-spread  membership  and  has  been  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  governmental  funds,  or  by  large  donations  from 
comparatively  few  individuals.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  however, 
are  keenly  interested  in  increasing  the  membership  and  extending 
the  work  of  the  Society,  and  only  the  difficult  conditions  existing 
in  Greece  have  hitherto  prevented  any  actual  work  being  done  in 
this  .direction. 

While  the  representative  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
was  in  Greece,  a  special  meeting  was  called  of  all  people  in  Athens 
prominently  identified  with  health  activities.  At  this  meeting  were 
present  representatives  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  of  the  Government 
Departments  concerned  with  health  problems,  of  the  National 
League  against  Tuberculosis, of  the  National  Public  Health  Council, 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University,  of  the  Society  for  com- 
bating Venereal  Diseases,  and  also  a  number  of  prominent  per- 
sonalities interested  in  health  work  and  in  the  programme  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  objects  of  the  League  and  the  general  Red  Cross 
peace  programme  were  discussed,  and  means  of  developing  the 
Greek  Red  Cross  were  considered. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  concensus   of  opinion  that  the 
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time  had  come  for  the  Greek.  Red  Cross  to  take  active  steps  to 
inaugurate  and  carry  out  a  peace  programme,  to  extend  its 
organisation  and  to  become  a  really  popular  organisation  by 
increasing  its  membership.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cooperation 
of  all  existing  organisations  should  be  sought  and  that  such  bodies 
as  labour  unions  and  chambers  of  commerce,  as  well  as  organisa- 
tions devoted  to  specific  public  health  objects,  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  movement  to  awaken  popular  interest  in,  and 
support  of,  health  measures. 

The  Greek  Red  Cross,  like  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  is  especially 
interested  in  the  problem  of  child  welfare  and  proposes  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  develop  actively  an  extensive  child 
welfare  programme. 

PARIS. 

M.  Andre  Pallain,  Treasurer  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties, returned  from  Paris  March  12,  where  he  has  been  engaged  on 
an  official  mission  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 

PARIS  AND  BRUSSELS. 

Prof.  Rocco  Santoliquido,  Counsellor  in  International  Public 
Health  to  the  League,  has  returned  from  Brussels  and  Paris,  where 
he  has  been  visiting  the  "  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique" 
of  which  he  is  hon.  chairman.  Prof.  Santoliquido  acts  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Office  International  and  the  League. 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  MADRID,  LISBON. 

Lt.  Col.  Ritchie  has  visited  Paris,  Brussels,  Madrid  and  Lisbon 
to  discuss  with  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  and  with  other 
agencies  interested  in  combating  venereal  diseases  the  question  of 
holding  a  regional  conference  on  that  subject  to  take  place  during 
the  coming  autumn. 

BELGIUM. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Gielgud,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation  of 
the  League,  has  left  for  Brussels  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
Belgian  Red  Cross  Central  Committee  the  development  of  its  peace 
programme. 

NEAR  EAST. 

Lt.-Col.  P.  A.  MacGregor,  of  the  League's  Department  of 
Organisation,  has  recently  returned  from  a  long  journey  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  the  region  of  Constantinople  (Tchataldja, 
Gallipoli,  Lemnos),  Salonica,  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  his  principal 
object  being  to  investigate  the  situation  of  Russian  prisoners.  The 
next  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  give  details  regarding  the  results 
of  this  mission. 
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CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Donald  Brown,  Chief  of  the  League's  Department  of 
Organisation,  left  on  March  5  for  Vienna,  Prague,  Budapest  and 
Warsaw.  He  expects  to  return  to  Geneva  about  March  24. 

Mr.  Tracey  B.  Kittredge  left  on  March  5  with  Mr.  Brown  for 
Vienna  an  the  near  East. 

Mr.  Lyman  Bryson  returned  to  Prague  on  March  4  to  continue 
his  work  with  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Junior  Red  Cross. 


ITEMS. 

£,Dr.  'George  C.  Shattuck,  who  has  been  Medical  Secretary  of  the  League  for 
more  than  a  year,  has  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  League,  in  order  to  accept 
a  post  on  the  staff  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Strong,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Harvard 
University,  and  former  Medical  Director  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socienes. 
Dr.  Shattuck  expects  to  undertake  studies  in  South  America  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Colonel  A.  Shaw,  who  was  Medical  Advisor  of  the  League  Commission  to 
Poland  from  January  to  July  1920,  has  left  the  service  of  the  League  in  order  to 
supervise  certain  field  work  in  Europe  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Professor  Albert  Calmette,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
and  member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  has 
been  appointed  Doctor  honoris  causa  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Director  General  has  received  a  letter  from  the  new  French  Ministry  of 
Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  and,  if  possible,  to  strengthen  the  cordial 
relations  already  existing  between  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  this 
ministry. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  offer  of  cooperation,  and  shall  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  you  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  activities  of  the  League  may  be  exercised 
in  the  interests  of  public  health,  infant  welfare,  etc.  " 

Professor  Rossi  Doria,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross,  visited  the  League  from  February  28  to  March  2.  After  having  conferred 
with  the  Director  General,  Professor  Rossi  Doria  took  part  in  several  meetings, 
during  which  the  membership  campaigns  and  the  organisation  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  were  discussed. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  awarded  Prof.  Santoliquido  the  Grand  Ribbon 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japan. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  League  has  published  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  two 
pamphlets  concerning  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases.  These  pamphlets,  which 
are  entitled  "The  Venereal  Diseases  Survey"  and  "Venereal  Diseases  —  A  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Red  Cross,"  are  the  work  of  the  Department  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  Medical  Department. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


THE  PORTUGUESE 

RED  CROSS 

ORPHANAGE. 

by  Dr.  Jose  d'AeREu, 

member 

of  the  Central  Committee 

of  the  Portuguese 

Red  Cross. 


AMONG  the  peace-time  activities  which  the  Red  Cross  has  in 
view  there  is   none   more  deserving  of  praise  than   that  of 
child  welfare. 

Of  all  living  creatures  the  child  is  the  least  fitted  to  protect 
itself  and  to  keep  itself  alive,  and  the  solicitude  which  we  feel  for 
it  is  all  the  more  natural  as  i.t  concerns  the  future  of  humanity. 


Above:  members  of  orphanage  staff".  Below:  Group  of  orphans. 


To  safeguard  fu- 
ture generations, 
to  arm  them  for 
the  fight  against 
the  numerous  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir 
to,  to  educate 
them,  not  for  war, 
but  for  work,  - 
that  is  to  say,  to 
fit  them  for  hap- 
piness, —  consti- 
tutes a  vast  pro- 


The  infirmary  :  medical  and  surgical  installations  :  solar  treatment. 
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Orphanage  school. 

gramme  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words :  Child  Welfare. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Red  Cross  has  started  a  widespread 
campaign  in  all  countries  on  behalf  of  war  orphans  and  children 
in  devastated  regions  who  have  seriously  suffered  through  priva- 
tions. 

The  war  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  epidemics  which 
have  taken  a  great  toll  among  humanity.  Portugal,  —  which  took 
part  in  the  war,  has  also  suffered  severely  from  epidemics  of 
pulmonary  influenza,  exanthematic  typhus  and  smallpox,  causing 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  orphans,  the  latter  often 
remaining  abandoned  in  the  hospitals,  where  their  mothers  had 
died,  or  in  houses  where  entire  families  had  succumbed  to  disease. 

The  Portuguese  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  save  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  Working  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  in  view 
of  the  great  need,  it  opened  at  Junqueira  (Villa  Santo  Antonio)  on 
October  28,  1918,  a  temporary  Red  Cross  orphanage  for  children 
whose  parents  had  perished  through  epidemics.  In  this  institution 
every  care  is  given  to  the  children,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to 
improve  their  health.  Already  seven  hundred  orphans  have  been 
the  guests  of  the  establishment. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  results  obtained,  the  Red  Cross  has 
decided  to  make  this  institution  a  permanent  one.  This  decision 
marks  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Society  in  the  world  movement 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  organising  on  behalf  of  children. 

The  problem  of  child  welfare  will  be  seriously  considered  at 
the  coming  international  conference  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  a 
view  to  finding  the  means  for  its  solution.  Already  the  various 
points  of  this  generous  enterprise  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
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the  different  organisations  and  by  the  leading  medical  authorities 
of  America,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan,  who  met  at 
Cannes  in  April  1919. 

Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  patriotism  and  humanity  the 
effort  to  protect  childhood  deserves  the  sympathy  of  all,  for  it 
contains  the  principal  factor  for  the  regeneration  of  the  race. 


REPATRIATION  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WARJ 


IN  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  January-February  number  of 
the  Bulletin,  an  error  occurred  on  page  i55  regarding  the  contri- 
bution of  the  American  Red  Cross  towards  the  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  from  Siberia.  It  was  stated,  in  fact,  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  contributed  a  sum  of  one  million  dollars 
towards  bringing  the  prisoners  back  via  Vladivostock. 

By  a  letter  dated  March  10,  Mr.  Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  Assistant 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  for  Europe  in  Paris, 
points  out  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  only  one  of  the  nine 
American  organisations  which  contributed  towards  this  work,  its 
share  being  not  one  million,  but  $  865, ooo.  The  other  organisa- 
tions which  contributed  towards  this  fund  are  the  following  : 

Joint  Distribution  Committee  ; 

American  Friends  Committee  ; 

American  Relief  Committee  for  Hungarian  Sufferers  ; 

National  Catholic  War  Council  ; 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ; 

National  Lutheran  Council  ; 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  ; 

American  Relief  Committee  for  Austrian  War  Prisoners. 

In  pointing  out  this  error,  the  American  Red  Cross  desired  to 
emphasise  the  very  important  part  which  the  above  eight  organ- 
isations took  in  raising  this  fund.  The  various  bodies  which  thus 
cooperated  were  known  under  the  collective  title  of  "  Committee 
of  Nine".  This  is  another  striking  proof  of  the  close  relation  which 
the  American  Red  Cross  maintains  with  other  relief  and  welfare 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

ETIENNE  CLOUZOT, 

Secretary , 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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RED  CROSS  AND  LABOUR 

bv  Professor  T.  Rossi  DORIA. 


Professor  T.  Rossi  Doria,  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross,  has  written  the  following  article  for  the  Bulletin.  This  article  expresses 
the  very  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  which  is  always  anxious 
that  its  admirable  work  on  behalf  of  humanity  should  reach  all  classes  of 
society.  It  should,  however,  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  is  to  work  along  lines  similar  to  those  suggested  by  Professor 
Rossi  Doria. 

WHEN  once  the  Red  Cross  has  been  divided  into  two  auto- 
nomous sections  —  one  for  carrying  on  every  day  activities 
and  one  for  relief  work  in  case  of  public  disasters  (epidemics,  war, 
revolution,  earthquakes,  floods,  etc.)  —  and  when  once,  with  the 
recognition  of  Governments,  it  shall  become,  by  means  of  a  third 
Geneva  Convention,  a  vast  organisation  at  the  head  of  all  social 
relief  work  throughout  the  world  and  in  every  country,  the  most 
important  task  which  the  first  of  these  two  sections  \vill  have  to 
face,  will  be  that  of  the  protection  of  labour. 

Work  is  the  fundamental  activity  of  man,  the  reason  of  his 
continuous  progress.  In  the  course  of  its  evolution,  organised  and 
living  matter  is  only  able  to  create  new  conditions  when  the  animal 
begins  to  work.  It  is  work  which  has  developed  in  man  the  creative 
faculty,  which  has  rendered  possible  his  perfection  to  an  unli- 
mited degree,  and  which  is  the  main  distinction  between  him  and 
the  animal.  To  develop  the  power  of  work  in  man  means  to  bring 
him  nearer  to  perfection  and  nearer  to  God. 

But  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  weighed  down  by  his  task, 
the  first  condition  is  that  it  should  be  supervised,  rendered  free  and 
healthy,  so  that  he  may  acquire  more  and  more  the  joy  of  labour. 

To  liberate  labour  from  excessive  fatigue,  from  avoidable  dangers, 
from  useless  bondage,  is  to  redeem  it  from  the  biblical  curse,  to 
transform  the  painful  burden  which  man  has  been  condemned  to 
bear  in  order  to  live. 

Redemption  of  labour. 

This  great  task  of  liberating  labour,  of  making  it  healthy,  of 
training  and  fitting  men  to  work,  should  be  assumed  by  the  Red 
Cross,  namely  by  that  great  section  of  it  to  wrhich,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  safeguarding  of  every  day  life  will  be  entrusted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  portion  of  the  task  of  man,  the 
choicest  and  more  difficult  form  of  work,  is  the  labour  of  the 
intellect.  Therefore,  whenever  the  Red  Cross  alludes  to  labour,  it 
should  be  very  clear  that  reference  is  made  to  all  forms  of  human 
labour,  intellectual  as  we'll  as  manual.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two,  and  this  truth  should  be  brought 
home  by  the  Red  Cross  as  one  of  the  points  of  its  instructive  pro- 
paganda. In  doing  this,  the  Red  Cross  will  lay  the  necessary  foun- 
dations for  resolving  peacefully  the  social  question. 
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Once  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  every  form  of  labour 
should  be  encouraged  and  perfected  according  to  necessity  and 
without  partiality,  both  the  task  and  the  means  of  action  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  field  of  labour  will  be  definitely  made  clear. 

These  means  of  action  must  be  the  following  : 

a)  To  render  work   healthy  (as  regards  premises,   tools  and 
instruments,  working    hours,   methods  of  applying  work, 
etc.); 

b)  To  make  labour  productive,  so  as  to  assure  well-being  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  family  ; 

c)  To  make  work  agreable ,  by  increasing  its  pleasures   and 
diminishing  its  dangers  and  unpleasantness; 

d)  To  remedy  all  damages  incurred  by  workmen  in  the  course 
of  their  duties. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross  to  study  work- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  world,  to  develop  and  apply  labour 
hygiene,  in  camps,  offices  and  workshops,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
working  premises,  and  to  prevent  industrial  diseases,  accidents, 
dangers  and  moral  and  physical  degeneration  through  labour. 

This  redemption  of  labour  cannot  by  accomplished  by  means  of 
protective  laws,  which  for  the  greater  part  are  looked  on  as  handicaps 
to  industry  and  interference  with  the  freedom  of  workmen,  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  are  often  neglected  or  infringed.  What  is 
necessary,  is  to  obtain  the  conscious  collaboration  of  the  workmen 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  true  reform  of  labour.  If  the  workmen 
themselves  stipulate  for  conditions  ensuring  a  healthy  form  of 
work  and  hygienic  conditions  in  factories  and  workshops,  it  will  be 
in  no  one's  power  to  deny  them  this  right,  which  will  certainly  be 
respected  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Sufficient  compensation. 

As  regards  sufficient  compensation  for  labour  in  order  to  assure 
the  well-being  of  the  individual  workman  and  of  his  family,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Red  Cross  can  exercise  considerable  influence. 
For  this  purpose,  it  should  make  a  special  study  of  the  relation 
between  earnings,  whether  in  money  or  kind,  which  compensate 
labour,  both  intellectual  and  manual,  and  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  essential,  both  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  of  the  peace  of 
the  community,  that  all  those  who  work  may  be  assured  sufficient 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  of  their  families.  None 
who  works  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  privation ;  still  less  so 
the  family  whom  he  works  to  support.  The  worker,  who  seeks  to 
earn  the  means  for  fulfilling  his  duties  towards  his  family,  is  the 
most  valuable  collaborator  in  the  work  of  social  aid.  In  fact,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  social  worker  is  superfluous  there,  where  assistance 
of  families  takes  the  place  of  social  aid  work. 

In  the  work  of  education  undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross,  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  should  be  to  create  conditions  in  which 
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social  aid  will  not  be  necessary;  for  the  latter  should  through  the 
thorough  accomplishment  of  its  task  strive  to  bring  about  its  own 
disappearance  by  being  merged  in  the  work  of  assisting  families. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  in  a  far-off  future. 

In  the  near  future,  however,  the  Red  Cross,  as  the  now  indis- 
pensable and  essential  organisation  for  social  aid,  must  supply  all 
workers  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  their 
rights  and  their  duties,  both  as  regards  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Aid  to  families. 

There  are  also  other  even  more  practical  and  efficacious  means 
of  assisting  workers.  In  as  much  as  to  be  united  is  to  be  strong, 
through  cooperation  great  improvements  can  be  obtained  in  con- 
ditions of  living,  and  the  worker  can  achieve  the  same  results, 
earning  more  and  spending  less.  When  everyone  leads  a  separate 
existence,  living  is  more  expensive ;  its  cost  decreases  when  certain 
necessities  of  life  are  paid  for  collectively.  In  every  working  com- 
munity money  and  efforts  can  be  economised  by  organising  auxi- 
liary aid  to  families. 

It  is  certain  that  every  family  must  have  its  home,  —  the  home 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  family  as  the  nest  is  to  the  bird,  —  but  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  that  children  be  taught  at  home, 
for  the  home  cannot  provide  them  with  education,  games,  hygiene 
and  treatment,  necessitating  sometimes  changes  of  climate,  nor  their 
preparation  and  training  for  work,  etc.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible  that  every  home  be  a  combination  of  school,  playground, 
hospital,  theatre  and  workshop.  The  conditions  of  work  itself  often 
make  it  necessary  for  the  worker  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  find  a  healthy 
dwelling  and  adequate  amusement  outside  his  home  and  away 
from  his  family.  Thus  the  task  of  man  necessitates  many  forms  of 
collective  life  outside  the  family  and  away  from  the  home,  and 
these  should  be  provided  for  through  social  aid  institutions.  Here 
lies  the  possibility  of  another  Red  Cross  activity  in  the  field  of 
social  aid  work.  In  every  working  community,  in  every  large 
agricultural  district,  in  every  important  commercial  centre,  the 
Red  Cross  should,  after  having  devoted  its  efforts  towards  resolving 
the  housing  problem,  create  and  assist  auxiliary  institutions  for 
developing  home  life;  in  other  words  it  should  see  to  it  that  every 
healthy  family  has  a  healthy  home. 

The  housing  question,  which  is  a  fundamental,  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  a  question  of  elementary  justice,  is  already  included 
in  the  programme  of  various  Red  Cross  societies.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  Red  Cross  societies  should  inscribe  on  their  programme 
for  the  protection  of  labour  and  of  workers  the  question  of  the 
workman's  home  and  of  auxiliary  institutions  to  its  development. 
In  another  article  we  will  explain  the  latter  in  detail  ;  for  the 
time  being  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  tracing  the  main  outlines 
of  the  organisation. 
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Improving  Labour  Conditions. 

As  regards  the  necessity  of  rendering  labour  more  agreable,  less 
dangerous  and  less  oppressive,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
Red  Cross.  Many  methods  to  achieve  these  ends  can  be  studied  and 
applied  in  collaboration  with  the  workers  themselves  :  such  as 
favourable  working  hours,  sufficient  rest,  less  rigid  division  of 
labour,  moderate  specialisation,  better  technical  training  for  the 
worker,  a  truer  realisation  of  the  importance  of  each  task,  the 
avoidable  dangers  connected  with  it,  the  necessity  of  attention  in 
every  form  of  work,  the  duty  of  thoroughness  and  the  good  results 
which  are  obtained  through  application  and  consciencious  efforts. 
Here  we  have  a  multitude  of  argumentsofgreat  importance  (especially 
in  an  educative  sense)  for  social  aid  work  and  also  for  Red  Cross 
work.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  questions  relating  to  labour,  the  Red 
Cross  would  naturally  not  have  a  task  all  to  itself,  but  should  col- 
laborate widely  with  labour  and  industrial  organisations,  with 
public  authorities,  legislators,  and  with  experts  of  every  sort.  But 
if  the  Red  Cross  has  a  right  conception  of  its  mission,  it  will  find  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  coordination  and  for  pacification  awaiting 
it  in  the  field  of  labour,  an  opportunity  the  realisation  of  which 
will  benefit  both  the  workman  and  his  task. 

In  regard  to  injuries  contracted  through  work  and  their  remedy, 
the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  is  perfectly  clear.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  Red  Cross  to  develop  that  part  of 
social  health  work  which  has  regard  to  illness  and  disablement 
caused  by  work,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Red  Cross  should 
take  over  all  those  special  organisations  for  disabled  soldiers  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  various  countries  during  the  war.  For  the 
work  of  man  is  also  a  form  of  warfare  —  war  with  the  elements  to 
obtain  from  nature  the  means  for  the  conservation  and  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Labour  has,  like  war,  its  victims,  and  while  war  is 
a  deplorable  event  which,  fortunately,  only  occurs  from  time  to 
time,  the  work  of  man  continues  uninterruptedly  as  a  daily  neces- 
sity which  must  be  encouraged.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare 
and  keep  in  readiness  all  those  institutions  which  work  for  the 
health  of  man  --  institutions  of  physical  culture,  for  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  orthopaedics  and  prothesis,  homes  for  the  blind, 
the  maimed  and  the  deformed,  for  training  the  disabled,  and, 
together  with  this,  protective  legislation,  worked  out  in  collabo- 
ration with  public  administrations,  private  industries,  and  with 
various  sorts  of  enterprises,  so  as  to  insure  equal  treatment  as 
regards  salaries  for  those  who  have  been  disabled  through  work,  etc. 

All  the  experience  accumulated  during  and  after  the  war  with 
regard  to  aiding  the  victims  thereof  should  serve  the  first  section 
of  the  Red  Cross  for  carrying  out  as  one  of  its  normal  activities  this 
special  task  in  connection  with  regular  social  aid  work  in  the  field 
of  labour. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  Red  Cross  in  entering 


the  field  of  labour  will  fill  a  great  need   and   will  be  assured  of 
great  success. 

Democratic  Reform  of  Red  Cross. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  task  and  the  guarantee  of  its  success 
depend  on  the  Red  Cross  becoming  a  democratic  organisation.  The 
Red  Cross  must  either  become  a  great  institution,  a  world-wide 
democratic  institution,  purely  humanitarian  in  its  scope,  --  or  it 
will  cease  to  exist. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  democratisation  of  the  Red  Cross, 
there  is  only  one  way — to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  workers,  to  work 
with  them  (not  however  for  selfish,  but  for  disinterested  motives 
and  with  that  coolness  of  judgment  necessary  for  all  who  would 
estimate  the  real  facts  of  life)  for  the  triumph  of  social  justice  and 
not  for  a  dictatorship  (which  is  always  a  form  of  imperialism,  anti- 
democratic, and  the  cause  of  new  injustice  and  discord)  of  one  class 
over  another,  of  one  category  of  workers  over  another  category. 
The  Red  Cross  should  declare  as  a  principle  of  elementary  justice 
that  "  the  only  ones  who  have  no  right  to  live,  are  those  who  do 
not  work."  Once  it  has  affirmed  this  principle  and  assured  the 
means  for  its  realisation  in  the  field  of  social  aid,  the  Red  Cross 
will  be  able  to  continue  proudly  on  its  way  towards  the  emancipa- 
tion of  workers  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance,  of  disease,  of  poverty 
and  of  the  bondage  of  labour,  bringing  to  them  at  last  the  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  "  joy  of  labour". 

Contained  in  the  New  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross  there  is  already  the  possibility  of  a  democratic  reform,  of  a 
large  participation  in  the  sphere  of  labour,  of  infusing  the  spirit  of 
Red  Cross  into  this  sphere  to  which  belongs  the  future,  of  inau- 
gurating a  competition  between  nations  in  the  work  of  aiding 
labour,  of  rendering  it  healthy  and  safe,  and  of  protecting  workmen 
and  their  families. 

According  to  the  new  statutes,  workers  in  every  factory  and  in 
every  industrial  or  agricultural  centre  can  organise  committees  and 
sub-committees  of  the  Red  Cross,  entirely  their  own,  and  --  what 
is  of  vast  importance  —  with  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Red 
Cross  Assemblies. 

If  this  example  be  followed  by  all  the  Red  Cross  Societies  in 
the  world  and  if  workmen  understand  the  great  advantage  of 
associating  themselves  with  this  vast  organisation  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, the  truest  and  highest  form  of  "  international "  (what  a 
French  workmen  organisation  has  called  /' Internationale  du  Ccvitr), 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  the  Red  Cross  has 
triumphed  and  has  opened  the  road  to  the  future,  —  but  not  before. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  maintain  that  the  Red  Cross  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  should  place  the  protection  of  labour  in  the 
front  line  of  its  programme. 
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HOW  EIGHT  HUNDRED  RUSSIAN 
CHILDREN  TRAVELLED  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


IN  its  October  number1  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Gross 
Societies  published  an  account  of  the  adventures  which  befell 
the  Russian  children  sent  by  their  parents  to  Siberia  in  the  spring 
of  1918;  this  was  done  in  the  hope  of  assuring  their  safety,  the 
children  being  placed  under  the  care  of  faithful  nurses  and  teachers. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  beginning  of  summer  all  communication 
with  Petrograd  became  impossible  and  the  colony,  having  exhausted 
its  resources,  had  to  rely  on  the  charity  of  the  Omsk  Government. 
The  latter,  having  hardly  enough  to  feed  and  clothe.its  own  troops, 
appealed  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  undertook  the  care  of 
the  Petrograd  children,  after  having  received  full  written  autho- 
rity from  the  Omsk  Government. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No  i,  Page  5. 


Above  :  on  board.  —  Below  :  The  Yomei  Maru. 
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gt  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Coulter,  of  Pasadena,  Gal.,  who  for  several 
months  was  in  charge  of  the  Russian  children's  colony  on  "Rus- 
sian Island"1,  while  passing  through  Geneva  last  December,  visited 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  obligingly  furnished  parti- 
culars regarding  this  work,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  after- 
war  activities  undertaken  by  the  American  R.  C.  The  latter  trans- 
ported the  children,  together  with  their  nurses  and  teachers,  to 
Vladivostok,  the  long  and  difficult  journey  being  made  in  four  special 
trains,  which  had  to  pass  through  a  region  infected  writh  typhus. 
At  Vladivostok  the  American  R.  C.  installed  a  delousing  and 

»  Near  Vladivostok. 


Returning  from  a  walk. 
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bathing  station,  so  that  on  their  arrival  the  children  could  be  care- 
fully disinfected.  Thanks  to  these  measures,  there  were  very  few 
cases  of  typhus  and  none  of  them  proved  fatal.  The  colony  was 
taken  to  what  is  known  as  "Russian  Island"  and  were  lodged  in 
spacious  barracks,  which  had  been  constructed  and  occupied  by 
soldiers  during  the  Russian-Japanese  war.  As  a  result  of  their 
free  life  in  the  Ural  mountains,  the  children  had  run  wild  and 
were  at  first  difficult  to  manage,  but  thanks  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  their  education  was  taken  in  hand  and  the 
Red  Cross  was  supplied  with  books,  games  and  instructive  films 
for  this  purpose.  The  chiefs  of  the  Boy  Scouts  also  assisted  the  Red 


Spring  at  Russian  Island. 


On  the  seashore. 


Cross  'in  rits  work,  and  the  children  were  divided  up  into  groups, 
following  the  system  of  this  organisation.  Their  duty  to  their 
country  and  their  flag,  and  above  all,  the  idea  of  honour  and 
obedience,  was  impressed  upon  them;  they  were  taught  to  shift 
for  themselves  and  to  keep  themselves  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 
So  gradually  perfect  discipline  was  established. 

The  next  question  was  that  of  school  education  for  the  children, 
whose  instruction  had  been  quite  irregular  and  intermittent.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  autumn  of  1919  the  American  R.  C.,  assisted  by 
the  school  authorities  of  Vladivostok,  organised  a  school  which 
was  officially  recognised  by  the  Government.  Classes  were  held 
both  by  the  teachers  who  had  accompanied  the  children  and  by 
members  of  the  local  profession.  There  was,  however,  an  entire 
lack  of  school  books  and  maps,  but,  fortunately,  among  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian prisoners  of  war  employed  by  the  Red  Cross  there 
were  found  to  be  several  artists,  who  devoted  themselves  to  produc- 
ing maps  and  coloured  charts,  thanks  to  which  the  teachers  were 
able  to  give  lessons  in  geography,  anatomy,  natural  science,  etc. 
In  this  way  85  %  of  the  children  completed  their  normal  school 
curriculum,  and  i5  %  boys  obtained  their  senior  certificate  and 
were  graduated  from  the  commercial  school,  preparing  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  An  equal  number  of  young  girls  took  a  four 
months'  nursing  course  in  the  Red  Cross  hospitals  and  did  useful 
work  as  assistant  nurses,  and  ten  others  went  in  for  teaching. 

In  addition  to  school  instruction,  a  special  point  was  made  of 
providing  the  children  with  healthy  forms  of  amusement,  games 
and  dances  being  organised  every  week. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  children  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  Red  Cross  approached  the  Archbishop 
of  the  Vladivostok  diocese,  who  quickly  had  the  local  chapel  put 
in  order  and  appointed  a  priest  resident  on  "  Russian  Island"  to 
undertake  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  A  music  teacher, 
having  been  specially  engaged,  organised  among  the  young  people 
an  orchestra  of  twenty  instruments  and  a  choir  of  forty,  which 
performed  on  several  occasions  in  the  cathedral  in  honour  of  reli- 
gious festivals.  The  colony,  which  also  possessed  a  hospital,  a 
clinic  and  a  dental  service,  had  an  excellent  bill  of  health.  Extra 
meals  were  provided  for  under-fed  children  on  their  arrival  and 
these  were  continued  until  they  reached  Europe,  when  it  was 
found  that  only  1 1  children  were  still  in  need  of  this  regime. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  the  American  R.  C.  attempted  to  repa- 
triate its  charges,  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  this  project  owing  to 
the  disturbed  conditions  in  Russia.  However,  when,  owing  to  poli- 
tical events,  the  safety  of  the  colony  became  imperilled,  the  children 
were  embarked  for  America,  together  with  the  Russian  and  Ame- 
rican personnel  and  85  Austrian-Hungarian  war  prisoners.  The 
journey  was  undertaken  on  board  a  newly-constructed  Japanese 
vessel,  the  "  Yome'i  Maru"  (phot.  ).  In  a  very  interesting  pamphlet 
entitled  "  800  Russian  Children  round  the  World"1,  Mr.  Paul- 
Louis  Hervier  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  colony  aboard  the 
"  Yomei  Maru",  which,  after  having  put  in  at  San  Francisco,  New 
York  and  Brest,  finally  docked  at  Keivisto,  in  Finland,  5o  miles 
south  of  Viborg.  From  there  the  colony  proceeded,  partly  by  rail 
and  partly  on  foot,  to  the  sanatorium  at  Halila. 

At  Halila,  where  with  the  permission  of  the  Government  of 

1  Paul-Louis  Hervier  :  "  Eight  hundred  Russian  Children  round  the  World  ",  page  8. 


Nurses  and  Dr.  Coulter. 
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Finland  the  colony  was  installed,  the  life  was  organised  similarly 
to  that  on  " Russian  Island",  the  children  being  very  comfortably 
quartered  in  the  splendid  buildings  which  the  Czar  had  had  con- 
structed and  equipped  in  1916  for  consumptive  Russians  of  the 
richer  class.  Owing  to  the  revolution  which  broke  ou.t  in  Finland  at 
that  epoch,  resulting  in  a  change  of  frontier  between  that  country 
and  Russia,  it  had  been  impossible  to  inaugurate  this  establishment. 

At  the  request  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Ameri- 
can R.  C.  forwarded  to  the  former  the  names  of  all  the  children, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  parents  at  the  time 
of  separation.  Thirty  thousand  lists  with  these  names  and  addresses 
were  printed  by  the  League  and  widely  distributed,  in  order  to 
enable  the  parents  who  had  become  refugees  in  various  countries 
to  get  into  touch  with  their  children.  These  lists,  which  were 
accompanied  by  explanatory  notes  in  several  languages,  were  posted 
in  all  the  principal  railway  stations  of  Europe  and  America,  in 
banks,  newspaper  offices,  hotels,  universities,  schools,  department 
stores,  etc.  To  facilitate  this  work,  the  League  also  called  on  the 
national  Red  Cross  societies  to  cooperate,  and  wishes  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  its  gratitude  for  the  readiness  with  which  these 
societies  responded.  The  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Holland,  Italy  and 
Sweden,  and  the  Government  of  Finland  exerted  every  effort  for 
this  work.  Very  useful  assistance  was  also  rendered  by  railway 
administrations,  steamship  companies,  municipal,  ecclesiastical 
and  school  authorities,  the  press,  and  many  well-known  persons  to 
whom  likewise  the  League  desires,  to  express  its  sense  of  obligation. 

Thanks  to  these  efforts,  a  great  number  of  children  have  found 
their  parents  or  some  member  of  their  family.  In  several  cases 
Dr.  Coulter  was  able  himself  to  bring  children  to  their  families  at 
Riga  or  Reval.  and  witnessed  many  moving  scenes,  the  parents 
being  hardly  able  to  believe  that  these  strong  and  healthly  deve- 
loped young  people  could  be  the  children  from  whom  they  had 
been  separated  for  so  long. 

At  the  end  of  autumn  1920,  the  Soviet  Government  demanded 
the  immediate  rapatriation  of  all  the  children,  declaring  that  it  was 
able  to  provide  for  them.  Accordingly,  they  were  taken  by  special 
trains  in  groups  of  a  hundred,  under  the  care  of  American  R.  C. 
officers,  as  far  as  the  Finland  frontier,  where  delegates  of  the 
"Committee  of  Parents"  met  them  to  accompany  them  back  to 
Petrograd.  Departures  took  place  every  fortnight  until  all  the  chil- 
dren had  left  Halila.  Major  Riley  Allen,  head  of  the  American 
R.  C.  Commission  in  Finland,  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  departure  of  the  children  : 

"We  reached  the  frontier  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  "  Parents  Committee"  met  us  beneath  the  white  flag 
which  marks  the  frontier  line  and  the  children  crossed  the  line  in 
single  file.  At  three  o'clock  the  last  child  had  been  sent  across  and 
receipts  had  been  signed. 

The  start  of  the  party   was  made   from  Halila  in  sledges  at 
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7'3o  in  the  morning,  long  before  daybreak.  We  had  to  wait  an 
hour  at  the  frontier  until  the  Russian  committee  appeared.  At 
2'3o  p.  m.  the  "  Parents  Committee"  appeared,  headed  by  a  Rus- 
sian officer,  who  signed  himself  Commissar  I.  Subotin,  He  came  to 
the  centre  of  the  small  footbridge,  which  runs  across  the  tiny  river 
marking  the  boundary,  and  I  went  to  meet  him.  I  handed  the 
Commissar  my  list  of  the  children,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to 
check  them  off  name  by  name.  He  replied  he  would  rather  take 
them  in  bulk,  as  he  had  a  great  deal  of  other  work  to  do.  Full  lists 
with  all  available  particulars  about  each  child  were  handed  to  the 
officer.  Even  the  hospital  records  of  every  child  were  included,  so 
that  in  case  of  future  illness,  reference  might  be  had  to  previous 
treatment. 

The  children's  baggage  was  taken  by  Finnish  soldiers  over  the 
Finnish  half  of  the  bridge,  and  by  Russian  soldiers  over  the  other 
half.  We  waited  until  we  saw  the  children  go  aboard  the  Petrograd 
train,  which  started  southward  immediately.  " 

The  Bulletin  desires  to  express  its  cordial  thanks  to  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Coulter  for  the  information 
and  photographs  which  he  kindly  placed  at  its  disposal  for  this  article. 


HEALTH  PROPAGANDA  IN  YUGOSLAVIA. 

by  Dr.  ANDRYA  STAMPAR, 

Chief  oj  the  Section  of  Social  Hygiene,  Serbian  Ministry 

of  Health. 

POPULAR  instruction  in  health  matters  in  Yugoslavia  is  generally 
given  by  the  State  itself,  through  the  agency  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health.  Its  organisation  and  principal  development  dates 
from  the  creation  of  this  ministry.  Teaching  of  hygiene  has  been 
regarded  as  the  best  means  to  improve  public  health  so  greatly 
damaged  by  the  war. 

For  this  purpose  a  fairly  large  amount  has  been  added  to  the 
budget  for  1920-1921,  and,  in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  there  is  a  special  heading  entitled  Study-  and  Teaching  of 
Public  Hygiene.  This  sum  is  divided  between  the  provinces  as 
follows  : 

Serbia  and  Montenegro 56o,ooo  dinars. 

Croatia 260,000 

Vaivodina 260,000 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina i5o,ooo 

Dalmatia 100,000 

Slovenia .    .       100,000 

Making  a  total  of    ...     1,410,000  dinars. 

Large  sums  forming  part  of  the  budget  for  the  campaign  against 
infectious  diseases  are  also  spent  for  popular  instruction  about 
these  diseases,  so  that  the  total  contributed  by  the  State  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  amounts  to  more  than  two  millions  of  dinars  : 
that  is  to  say  3  o/o  of  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health. 
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The  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  is  a 
monthly  review,  more  specially  intended  for  doctors  and  those 
dealing  with  public  health.  Along  with  studies  on  sanitary  problems 
of  all  sorts,  information  is  given  about  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

The  publication  of  books  has  been  begun  and  two  have  already 
been  issued.  They  are  :  "The  Regeneration"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Milan 
Jovanovitch-Batut,  and  "Eugenics"  by  Dr.  V.  Itanojevic.  "The 
History  of  Medicine  in  the  Reign  of  Prince  Milos"  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Gjorghevic  is  in  preparation. 

Posters  dealing  with  flies,  mosquitoes  and  fleas  have  also  been 
issued,  and  others  calling  attention  to  certain  questions  of  hygiene 
will  be  given  out  soon. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  have  been  founded  in  Belgrade,  Zagreb,  Novi 
Sad,  Ljubljana,  Sarajevo  and  Split.  They  began  work  in  October 
1920  and  are  the  centres  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  their  activities  are  more  and  more  felt.  They  organise 
lectures,  and  all  have  travelling  cinemas,  films,  lantern  slides, 
posters,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  everything  that  is  required  for  popular 
teaching  of  principles  of  hygiene. 

The  School  of  Hygiene  of  Novi  Sad  is  remarkably  active.  Besides 
arranging  public  lectures,  it  organises  theatrical  performances, 
dealing  with  hygiene. 

Most  of  the  projection  apparatus  and  accessories  were  bought 
by  the  ministry.  Cinemas  are  already  circulating  in  27  towns  of  the 
State  where  they  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  great  success  of  public  lectures  is  due  to 
them.  The  ministry  is  constantly  ordering  new  films  from  the  best 
American,  French  and  German  firms  and  it  has  a  large  stock  of 
the  former  which  are  being  circulated  everywhere  with  very  satis- 
factory results. 

Unhappily,  films  imported  from  abroad  do  not  always  meet  local 
needs.  In  order  to  remedy  this  the  ministry  has  established  a  studio 
where  films  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  country  are  made. 
Thus  it  will  be  possible  to  intensify  the  campaign  of  instruction. 

Believing  that  collaboration  with  private  agencies  would  be 
useful  in  propagating  health  ideas,  the  Ministry  entered  into  close 
relation  with  the  "  National  Public  Health  Association"  in  Belgrade, 
and  with  the  "Temperance  Association"  of  Zagreb,  giving  them 
important  support,  both  moral  and  financial. 

As  a  result  of  collaboration  with  the  Public  Health  Association, 
a  popular  monthly  review  is  published  under  the  title  of  "Zdravlje" 
(Health).  This  periodical  with  a  monthly  issue  of  100,000  copies, 
is  devoted  to  popular  hygiene  in  the  broadest  sense  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Milan  Jovanovitch-B.atut. 

The  collaboration  with  the  "Temperance  Association"  of 
Zagreb  is  limited  to  the  campaign  against  alcohol.  A  series  of 
publications  against  alcohol  is  being  published,  the  two  last  books 


issued  being:''  Popular  Works  against  Alcohol"  and  '•  Talks  to 
Gay  Comrades."  These  books  are  intended  forthe  primary  schools. 
In  addition,  ten  posters  on  different  injurious  effects  of  alcohol 
have  been  published  and  sent  throughout  the  country.  A  monthly 
review  against  alcoholism  is  also  published  under  the  title  of  "Novi 
Zivot-Trezvenost"  (New  Life  :  total  abstinence). 


INVISIBLE  FRONTIERS 

by  Knud  STOUMAN, 

chief  of  the  Department  of  Vital  Statistics, 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

(CONCLUSION) 


THE  recent  severe  outbreaks  of  exanthematic  typhus  have 
detracted  public  attention  from  other  epidemic  diseases  and 
the  latent  danger  which  they  constitute.  The  epidemic  diseases  of 
childhood  seem  to  have  been  largely  unaffected  by  the  war  or 
abnormal  after-war  conditions  and  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  Smallpox  has  been  more  frequent  in  recent  years 
than  was  the  case  during  the  period  before  the  war,  but  recent 
outbreaks  have  not  attained  any  pandemic  character.  Smallpox 
has  been  frequent  during  the  last  couple  of  years  in  Roumania, 
Bosnia,  Croatia  and  Slovakia,  while  scattered  cases  are  met  with 
everywhere.  Although  smallpox  is  less  active  at  the  present  time 
than  several  other  epidemic  diseases,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  constitutes  a  potential  menace  in  countries  where  vaccina- 
tion is  not  completely  inforced. 

Epidemic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract,  that  is,  particularly 
Asiatic  Cholera,  Dysentery  and  Typhoid  Fever,  are  of  great  interest 
at  the  moment,  and  are  likely  to  overshadow  typhus  in  the  near 
future.  Their  methods  of  transmission  through  water  and  food 
are  very  similar,  and  conditions  favouring  the  spread  of  one  will 
constitute  favourable  environments  for  the  others.  The  present 
scarcity  of  food,  the  fuel  shortage,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
boil  all  food,  the  frequent  disorganisation  of  water  supply  systems 
and  the  prevailing  uncleanliness,  furnish  all  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  violent  outbreaks  of  the  three  diseases. 

Asiatic  Cholera  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three  because  of 
its  high  case  fatality,  the  violent  character  of  its  epidemic  outbreaks 
and  its  rapid  spread.  Several  pandemics  of  cholera  have  occurred 
in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  in  the 
fifties,  when  it  caused  a  terrific  mortality  even  in  northern  Europe. 
The  last  considerable  outbreak  before  the  war  took  place  during 
the  summer  of  191 1  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  the  regions 
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most  seriously  infected  being  the  Volga  Basin  and  southern  Italy ; 
in  the  latter  country  nearly  20,000  cases  were  notified,  and  the 
case  fatality  averaged  almost  forty  per  cent. 

The  war  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  gave  rise  to  new  out- 
breaks of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  a  violent  epidemic  occurred  in  Galicia 
during  the  summer  of  igi5 ;  nearly  3o,ooo  cases,  with  over  17,000 
deaths,  were  notified  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  which, 
was  free  from  Russian  invasion.  In  Bohemia  3og  cases  were 
observed  in  1914,  and  161  cases  in  igi5. 

During  the  following  years  cholera  disappeared  again,  but  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1920  it  was  known  to  be  advancing  through 
southern  Russia,  5,462  cases  with  1,968  deaths  having  been  notified 
up  to  September  in  the  Crimea.  In  September  Asiatic  cholera 
appeared  at  Vilna,  Grodno  and  several  other  localities  in  the 
Eastern  Marches  of  Poland,  chiefly  in  prison  camps;  during  the 
following  months  outbreaks  occurred  among  Russian  prisoners  as 
far  west  as  Stzralkowo  in  Posen,  and  the  disease  spread  in  some 
instances  also  to  the  civilian  population.  The  cold  Polish  winter 
must  have  put  an  end  by  this  time  to  the  outbreak.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  cases  may  quite  well  serve  as  a  focus  for  a 
new  epidemic  with  the  coming  of  mild  weather.  It  is  of  highest 
importance  to  watch  closely  any  new  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the 
coming  spring,  because  an  epidemic  may  easily  become  much 
more  serious  than  the  typhus  has  been  during  the  last  years.  A  new 
general  outbreak  in  Galicia  would  almost  certainly  not  be  confined 
to  this  province,  but  would  be  likely  to  spread  to  all  countries 
within  the  frontiers  of  poverty  as  indicated  on  our  map. 

Dysentery  is,  like  cholera,  an  epidemic  disease  favoured  by 
unsanitary  water  supplies,  bad  food,  eating  of  raw  vegetables, 
abundance  of  flies  and  general  uncleanliness.  Dysentery  has  been 
endemic  in  Galicia  and  certain  parts  of  Congress  Poland  as  far 
back  as  statistical  records  go ;  it  was  frequent  also  in  the  South- 
Slav  countries.  An  epidemic  outbreak  of  this  disease  usually  occurs 
every  second  year,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause 
varied  in  Galicia  from  3oo  to  700  in  the  off  years,  and  from  1200 
to  2200  in  the  years  of  epidemic  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
war.  When  very  serious  epidemics  are  in  progress,  the  alternation 
may  become  disrupted,  however,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
Galician  epidemic  of  1890-92,  when  the  annual  death  rate  from 
this  cause  finally  reached  222  per  100,000  population.  The  disease 
is  most  fatal  among  children  and  old  people,  while  its  case  fatality 
is  ordinarily  low  among  people  in  the  strength  of  life.  Galician 
dysentery  seems  to  be  of  the  bacillary  type  which  is  of  a  more 
epidemic  character  than  the  amoebic  dysentery  common  in  the 
tropics;  few  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  stools  are  made, 
but  in  the  analyses  on  record  the  Shiga-Kruse  bacillus  has  been 
found. 

The  fact  that  a  serious  epidemic  of  dysentery  occurred  during 
the  fall  of  1920,  while  this  year  should  have  been  a  period  of  low 
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incidence  in  the  normal  sequence  of  things,  constitutes  a  warning 
to  look  out  for  the  disease  next  summer.  Epidemics  were  noted  in 
Poland  during  igi5  and  1917,  when  in  the  latter  year  6828  cases 
with  2,3 1 3  deaths  from  dysentery  were  notified  in  the  City  of 
Warsaw  alone.  During  1918  only,  slightly  over  a  thousand  cases 
were  recorded  in  Congress  Poland,  while  in  1919  the  number  of 
notifications  increased  to  5,291  cases  with  656  deaths.  In  Galicia 
9,776  cases  of  dysentery  with  2,201  deaths  were  notified  during  the 
same  year.  The  Polish  statistics  have  been  published  at  the  present 
moment  only  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920,  but  it  appears  that 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  9,178  cases  have  been  recorded 
in  Congress  Poland  and  18,998  in  Galicia,  as  against  8,421  and 
2,456  cases  respectively  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  data  for  the  summer  months  of  1920  are  exclusive  of 
the  eastern  districts  which  were  invaded,  and  the  increase  is  even 
more  pronounced  than  indicated  by  the  above  figures. 

In  August  and  September  1920  the  epidemic  spread  also  to  Posen 
and  beyond  the  German  frontiers  to  Upper  Silesia  and  East  Prussia, 
while  a  noticeable  outbreak  occurred  in  Westphalia,  probably 
originating  among  the  considerable  nucleus  of  Polish  population 
existing  there.  In  the  whole  of  Prussia  about  17,000  cases  with 
slightly  over  2,000  deaths  from  dysentery  are  on  record  for  1920. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  dysentery  was  carried  into 
Bohemia,  German  Austria  and  other  parts  of  the  Dual  Empire 
where  it  had  been  unknown  formerly.  It  seems  now  to  have  become 
endemic  in  these  regions,  although  an  improvement  has  been 
noticed  during  the  last  three  years.  In  Bohemia  the  number  of 
cases  fell  from  9,568  in  1917  to  8,478  in  1919,  while  in  Austria  the 
number  of  dysentery  cases  were  8,848  in  1918,  6,908  in  1919  and 
4,212  in  1920.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  disease  can  be 
eradicated  so  long  as  the  present  food  and  fuel  shortage  lasts, 
and  a  new  outbreak  next  summer  is  not  unlikely  if  a  radical 
change  of  the  economic  conditions  does  not  take  place  in  the 
meantime. 

During  1919  dysentery  ranked  foremost  among  all  epidemic 
diseases,  in  regards  to  incidence  as  well  as  to  fatality,  in  Slovenia, 
Croatia-Slavonia,  Montenegro  and  Serbia;  18,182  cases  with  8,100 
deaths  were  recorded  in  the  entire  Jugoslavia.  The  data  for  1920 
are  published  only  up  to  June,  excepting  for  some  scattered  records 
of  later  date,  and  as  most  of  the  dysentery  cases  always  occur  in 
the  fall,  we  cannot,  as  yet,  describe  its  prevalence  here  during  the 
past  year. 

The  statistics  available  regarding  typhoid  fever  are  generally 
less  reliable  than  those  of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  prevalent  in  most  of  the  regions  in  view. 
Typhoid  fever  is  known  to  have  been  extremely  frequent  in  Serbia 
before  the  war,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  incidence 
there  should  have  decreased  since  then.  Another  area  of  high 
prevalence  existed  in  the  Carpathians  mountains,  while  it  was 
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fairly  frequent  throughout  the  entire  region  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Balkans.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  German  Austria  and  Slovenia 
typhoid  fever  was  well  under  control,  on  the  other  hand,  and  its 
incidence  there  compared  favourably  with  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  western  Europe. 

Typhoid  fever  has  always  been  one  of  the  first  diseases  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  belligerent  armies,  and  the  present  war  had  the 
usual  effect  of  immediately  increasing  its  incidence.  When  it  failed 
to  attain  the  terrible  prevalence  known  from  previous  wars,  this 
has  been  due  solely  to  anti-typhoid  vaccination  and  to  the  modern 
methods  of  field  sanitation. 

Serious  outbreaks  could  not  altogether  be  avoided,  and  notable 
epidemics  occurred  in  1916  even  behind  the  German,  French  and 
Italian  fronts.  Reliable  mortality  or  morbidity  data  for  typhoid 
fever  are  largely  lacking  for  the  eastern  countries  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  the  disease  was  noticed 
as  far  behind  the  fighting  lines  as  Bohemia  and  German  Austria. 
In  these  western  parts  of  the  area  here  reviewed  the  situation  is 
now  rapidly  improving  and  typhoid  fever  is  nearly  reduced  to  its 
pre-war  incidence.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian  health  admi- 
nistration that  it  succeeded,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  in 
reducing  the  number  of  typhoid  cases  from  4,205  in  1918,  and 
3,944  in  1919,  to  2,761  in  1920. 

The  spread  of  typhoid  fever  is  largely  limited  to  the  extension 
of  certain  polluted  water  systems,  and  it  does  not  occasion  such 
pandemic  outbreaks  as  at  times  characterise  Asiatic  cholera  or 
even  bacillary  dysentery.  This  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  omitting 
the  necessary  precautions  tending  to  its  control;  typhoid  fever  is, 
on  the  contrary,  just  as  fatal  as  exanthematic  typhus,  and  because 
of  its  steady  prevalence  it  claims  in  the  long  run  as  many  victims 
as  nearly  any  other  epidemic  disease.  The  methods  and  means  for 
its  eradication  are  now  so  well  defined,  that  its  incidence  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  measure  for  the  efficiency  of  a  sanitary  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  tried  in  the  above  lines,  to  make  a  short  survey  of  the 
situation  regarding  the  epidemic  diseases  in  the  countries  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  Our  general  impression  is  that  exanthematic 
typhus  is  on  the  decline  and  may  be  controlled  if  proper  precautions 
are  adopted.  Epidemic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract  will  constitute 
a  serious  danger  during  the  next  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
they  will  be  very  difficult  to  check,  if  the  food  and  fuel  situation  is 
not  very  materially  improved.  If  a  pandemic  of  Asiatic  cholera 
should  occur,  its  menace  to  western  Europe  is  far  greater  than 
was  the  case  with  the  typhus  epidemic. 

The  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  is  shown  to  have  been 
materially  affected  by  the  general  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by 
the  masses,  while  the  efforts  of  the  sanitary  administrations  or  of 
an  intellectual  upper  class  have  proved  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  As  far  as  these  diseases  are  concerned,  it  is  seen  that  even 
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conditions  of  extreme  misery,  as  in  Austria,  have  not  outweighed 
the  value  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  habits  of 
cleanliness  among  the  general  public.  We  must  then  draw  the 
inference  that  a  general  popular  health  instruction  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  any  scheme  for  the  permanent  control  of  the  plagues 
which  for  the  past  years  have  haunted  these  countries. 

These  resurrected  peoples  will  now  count  the  victims,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will  learn  the  lesson.  When  once  a  fair  control 
of  this  group  of  diseases  has  been  established  and  life  thus  made 
safer  in  these  sorely  tried  countries,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  past  epidemics  will  have  no  lasting  effects  upon  the  strength 
of  the  race.  This  is  not  the  case  unfortunately  with  the  second  great 
group  of  diseases,  which  is  conditioned  by  the  effects  of  poverty. 
Any  comprehensive  scheme  for  a  sanitary  upbuilding  of  this  region 
must  attribute  particular  importance,  therefore,,  to  the  combating 
of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease,  and  it  must  include  compre- 
hensive plans  for  repairing  of  the  damage  inflicted  upon  body  and 
soul  of  the  children,  remembering  that  upon  them  depends  the 
future  of  the  nation. 

An  increase  of  tuberculosis  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  throughout  all  of  Europe,  and  it  became  more  pronounced 
every  year  as  the  usual  order  of  things  continued  to  crumble.  The 
western  countries  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  disease  to  its 
pre-war  incidence  while  the  peace  brought  little  relief  in  eastern 
Europe  where  tuberculosis  will  rank  among  the  most  important 
public  health  problems  for  many  years  to  come. 

Statistical  information  regarding  tuberculosis  in  the  eastern 
countries  is  more  scarce  and  less  reliable  than  the  data  for  epidemic 
diseases,  but  such  statistics  as  have  been  collected,  all  indicate  its 
terrible  prevalence.  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  of  all  forms 
among  civilians  in  Vienna  thus  increased  from  287  per  100,000 
inhabitants  in  1914  to  490  in  1919.  Similar  or  worse  conditions 
obtain  in  other  cities  of  eastern  Europe;  in  Budapest  the  tuber- 
culosis mortality  was6n  per  100,000  population  in  1918  while  in 
Warsaw  it  was  691,  in  Lwow  635,  in  Lodz  776  and  in  Prague  386 
during  the  same  year.  Every  city  in  this  area  shows  similar  figures 
up  to  the  present  moment;  during  1919  the  corresponding  mortality 
figure  was  614  for  Lodz  and  616  for  Cracow.  Recent  data  from 
Jugoslavia  indicate  that  the  tuberculosis  mortality  there  varies 
between  400  and  5oo  per  100,000  population  in  the  districts  which 
are  sufficiently  well  reconstituted  to  collect  fairly  complete  mortality 
returns. 

Such  figures  may  not  convey  any  definite  impression  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  mortality  statistics,  and  some 
further  illustration  is  necessary.  In  certain  American  surveys  of 
tuberculosis  incidence  which  have  been  conducted  with  great  care, 
ten  consumptives  or  more  have  been  found  for  each  tuberculosis 
death  occurring  annually;  the  usual  estimate  is  five  open  cases  for 
each  death.  Let  us  be  very  conservative  and  say  that  in  these 
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regions  where  undernourishment  will  accelerate  the  course  of  the 
disease,  there  are  only  four  active  cases  for  each  death ;  taking  a 
tuberculosis  mortality  of  5oo  per  100,000  population  this  would 
indicate  that  at  least  2  per  cent  of  all  inhabitants  suffered  from 
tuberculosis.  The  average  family  in  these  regions  consists  of  five 
or  six  persons  and  this  incidence  of  tuberculosis  would  be  equiva- 
lent then  to  one  consumptive  in  every  ninth  or  tenth  family  if  they 
were  evenly  distributed.  The  amount  of  suffering  is  now  quite 
clear,  and  remembering  that  in  most  of  the  regions  here  in  view 
no  sanitary  precautions  are  taken  and  no  hospitalisation  possible, 
the  air  must  reek  with  infection. 

Every  one  remembers  the  horror  and  grief  caused  by  the  great 
influenza  pandemic;  well,  its  three  waves  together  caused  477 
deaths  per  100,000  population  in  England  and  about  the  same 
mortality  in  the  United  States.  Tuberculosis  then,  has  caused 
constantly  during  recent  years  mortality  conditions  in  the  eastern 
countries  which  are  comparable  to  those  experienced  by  us  during 
the  most  terrible  pandemic  of  a  whole  century. 

The  increase  of  tuberculosis  has  been  greatest  among  children 
and  old  people.  For  the  ages  under  five  years  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  in  Vienna  during  1919  was  not  less  than  eight  times 
as  high  as  in  England  and  Wales.  This  indicates  a  truly  alarming 
spread  of  the  infection  among  children,  a  fact  which  will  make 
itself  felt  many  years  hence  because  of  the  long  dormant  period 
oftentimes  observed  for  tuberculous  infection.  A  fraction  of  the 
increased  tuberculosis  mortality  during  the  war  may  rightly  be 
ascribed  to  a  shortening  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  hence  a 
reduction  of  the  tuberculosis  mortality  is  frequently  in  evidence  in 
1920,  but  in  eastern  Europe  this  reduction  never  amounts  to  more 
than  some  10  or  i5  per  cent.  Neither  the  increase  of  tuberculosis 
mortality  among  children  nor  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
certain  acute  forms  of  tuberculosis  can  be  ascribed  to  any  such 
reasons.  The  tuberculosis  problem  is  acute  and  must  be  solved  if 
the  coming  generation  is  not  to  become  poisoned  with  its  con- 
sequences. 

Tuberculosis  does  not  attack  the  entire  population  indiscri- 
minately like  scarlet  fever  or  like  cancer,  but  it  is  favoured  by 
poverty  and  by  lack  of  personal  hygiene.  Professor  Hersch  of  the 
university  of  Geneva  has  recently  published  a  paper  on  mortality 
conditions  among  rich  and  poor  in  Paris1,  and  he  demonstrates 
that  in  this  city  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  increases  with  the 
square  of  poverty  as  measured  by  the  taxation  on  dwelling  rooms. 
He  finds  that  in  Paris  the  tuberculosis  mortality  is  six  times  as 
high  in  the  poorest  districts  as  in  the  richest.  Somewhat  similar 
conditions  are  met  with  in  Vienna  where  for  the  period  1917-19 
the  female  mortality  from  tuberculosis  varied  from  i33  per  100,000 
in  the  richest  district  to  656  in  the  poorest.  The  gradation  through 

*  L.  Hersch  :  L'Inegalitd  devant  la  mort.  Paris,  1920. 
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the  various  classes  of  wealth  is  more  irregular  however,  than  in 
the  case  of  Paris. 

It  is  not  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attribute  this  enormous 
difference  in  tuberculosis  incidence  to  the  mere  fact  of  economic 
poverty.  In  western  Europe,  at  least,  the  average  labourer  is  able 
to  provide  for  a  nutritional  diet  while  he  has  more  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  lodgings,  not  because  of  his  inability  to  pay,  but 
because  too  few  desirable  houses  are  available.  Still  more  important 
factors  in  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  are  the  unsanitary  habits,  the 
failure  to  recognise  the  disease  until  it  is  too  late  and  other  members 
of  the  family  have  become  infected,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
hospital  and  other  isolation  accommodations.  Again  it  is  true  that 
much  extreme  destitution  is  directly  due  to  disease,  and  not  least 
so  to  tuberculosis. 

In  London,  where  popular  health  work  is  more  advanced  than 
is  generally  the  case  on  the  Continent,  the  dependence  of  tuber- 
culosis prevalence  on  the  relative  economic  position  is  now  much 
less  in  evidence.  Statistics  recently  published  by  Dr.  T.  H.  C. 
Stevenson,  indicate  very  little  systematic  difference  between  the 
tuberculosis  incidence  in  the  wards  of  the  better  three  fourths  of 
London.  The  tuberculosis  mortality  in  the  poorer  districts  is 
higher,  but  is  not  more  than  3o  per  cent  above  the  average. 

,  A  great  deal  of  the  present  abnormal  tuberculosis  incidence  in 
the  eastern  countries  may  be  put  down  as  predisposed  by  downright 
poverty  and  malnutrition.  But  the  infection  once  being  general  it  is 
doubtful  whether  improved  economic  conditions  will  suffice  to 
reduce  the  disease  within  reasonable  limits.  A  general  tuberculosis 
programme  must  be  conceived  and  the  work  initiated  as  soon  as 
possible,  preferably  as  a  link  in  a  general  scheme  for  health 
improvement.  This  work  initiated  by  hard  necessity,  will  then 
soon  prove  itself  to  be  a  good  investment  and  will  contribute  to 
the  general  economic  and  educational  uplifting  of  these  regions 
where  most  of  the  people  have  not  had  their  due  share  of  happiness 
for  many  years. 

Regarding  the  help  which  Red  Cross  societies  may  bring  toward 
the  realisation  of  such  programs  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme:  "What  better  work  can  be  thought  of 
for  Red  Cross  volunteers  than  in  supplementing  the  work  already 
carried  out  by  anti-tuberculosis  organisations  and  in  extending 
and  systematising  these  agencies.  Is  not  such  peace  work  equal  in 
importance  with  the  war  work  which  Red  Cross  workers  have 
already  accomplished  ?  "  1 

Tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  disease  of  non-epidemic  character 
where  a  notable  increase  is  recorded.  The  mortality  of  advanced 
years  of  life  has  augmented,  in  some  cases  doubled,  and  particu- 
larly so  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  Continued  under- 
nourishment results  in  weakened  heart  activity,  and  behind  these 

1  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme :  Public  Health  and  Insurance,  Baltimore,  1920. 
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mortality  rates  may  be  imagined  the  sufferings  of  gradual  star- 
vation. 

Statistics  from  the  eastern  countries  are  rarely  available  in 
detail  according  to  age  for  any  recent  years.  In  Vienna  the 
mortality  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  to  1 5  years  augmented 
by  about  60  per  cent  while  the  number  of  deaths  doubled  at  the 
ages  between  i5  and  19.  But  the  actual  increase  of  mortality  among 
children  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  is  the  check  \vhich 
they  have  suffered  in  their  physical  growth  as  well  as  in  their 
mental  development.  Out  of  60,844  Viennese  school  children 
examined  in  1918  only  4,6.87,  or  9  per  cent,  were  well  nourished 
and  healthy  according  to  Prof,  von  Pirquet,  while  46  per  cent 
were  classed  as  in  medium  conditions  or  somewhat  impaired,  and 
46  per  cent  were  decidedly  of  poor  physique  and  under-nourished. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  about  to  introduce  physical  examination 
in  connection  with  the  child  kitchens  in  Poland,  and  it  is  likely 
that  still  worse  conditions  will  be  disclosed  there. 

The  war  has  brought  suffering  and  death  to  the  entire  world. 
Some  countries  have  not  suffered  actual  invasion  with  the 
accompanying  destruction  of  entire  provinces,  while  others  have 
super-human  tasks  of  reconstruction  ahead  of  them.  The  actual 
destruction  has  been  more  intense  probably,  in  northern  France 
and  western  Belgium  than  anywhere  else,  but  the  unfortunate 
people  of  this  area  have  the  advantage  of  having  behind  them 
powerful  governments  of  long  standing  with  all  which  that  means 
in  the  way  of  technical,  financial  and  sanitary  assistance.  They 
are  not  surrounded  by  epidemics  or  bordered  by  an  empire  of 
anarchy.  The  lack  of  such  elements  of  stability  is  what  makes  the 
task  particularly  heavy  for  the  eastern  nations  only  recently  come 
into  their  own,  and  being  without  resources  and  unexperienced  in 
the  art  of  administration. 

Living  conditions  naturally  vary  greatly  in  the  immense  area, 
and  the  problems  momentarily  in  prominence  may  differ  in 
various  regions,  just  as  they  may  change  from  year  to  year.  For 
the  present  the  food  shortage  overshadows  any  other  consideration 
in  Poland,  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  the  typhus  epidemic,  and  last 
summer  the  Russian  invasion  constituted  the  most  deadly  menace; 
next  year  the  cholera  or  somethi  ng  else  may  become  more  dangerous. 
In  some  countries  the  lack  of  transportation  material  cripples  life 
more  than  anything  else,  while  there  may  be  no  food  shortage  if 
this  difficulty  could  be  met.  Serbia  which  probably  has  suffered 
more  severe  losses  than  any  other  nation,  is  not  now  particularly 
threatened  by  epidemics,  but  the  health  authorities  are  much 
concerned  about  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis. 

Certain  essential  elements  are  common,  however,  to  all  of  these 
nations.  They  have  all  suffered  severely  from  the  war,  their 
economic  situation  is  upset,  and  they  are  all  exposed  to  the  social 
disorganisation  emanating  from  the  oriental  chaos.  The  mortality 
is  everywhere  much  higher  than  in  western  Europe,  and  elemen- 


tary  work  of  sanitation  and  education  which  is  well  in  hand  in 
the  older  western  States,  has  not  passed  beyond  the  initiary  stage. 
The  frontier  of  the  ancient  German  Empire,  as  of  i8i5,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  separated  for  centuries  western  and  eastern 
cultures  and  administration  methods;  this  line  is  still  distinct 
when  a  map  is  made  of  the  proportion  of  illiteracy,  and  the  living 
conditions  differ  markedly  east  and  west  of  this  line. 

Preventable  causes  contribute  very  largely  to  the  elevated  death- 
rates,  and  the  methods  of  their  control  is  well  established.  Typhoid 
fever,  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  smallpox  and 
malaria  can  all  be  eradicated,  and  have  been  so  in  various  other 
countries.  Tuberculosis  can  be  greatly  restricted,  and  the  infant 
mortality  can  be  materially  reduced  as  has  been  strikingly  de- 
monstrated elsewhere. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  these  peoples  are  realising  their 
problems  and  eager  to  begin  the  work.  These  new  or  re- made 
countries  count  nearly  90  million  inhabitants,  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  struggle  towards  better  conditions 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  western  Europe,  but  the  technical  and 
material  assistance  needed  should  be  abundantly  forthcoming. 

Empires  and  cultures  have  fallen  and  disappeared  before  now, 
and  the  ancient  Romans  considered  their  power  and  culture  as 
permanent  with  the  same  right  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  white 
man's  civilisation  coming  to  an  end.  Our  habitual  world  may  be 
more  in  danger,  however,  than  has  been  the  case  for  centuries. 
Social  dissolution  has  engulfed  Russia,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
in  preserving  those  who  are  now  exposed  and  whose  resources  for 
resistance  are  small.  The  vital  need  is  not  for  armed  forces,  but, 
far  more  in  the  sphere  of  economics,  in  social  and  educational 
organisation,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine. 
When  these  countries  are  saved  and  life  made  safe  there,  the  day 
may  come  when  help  can  be  extended  to  Russia  and  its  people 
restored  to  human  conditions  of  life. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


IN  all  who  are  interested  with  public  health  problems  the  present 
widespread  unemployment,  which  has  already  had  an  alarming 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  public,  must  necessarily  arouse  a  feeling 
of  great  anxiety. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  year,  despite  the  considerable  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  which  had  not  been  compensated  by  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  wages,  the  health  of  the  public  had  not  suffered,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained.  In  certain  countries  even,  as  for  example 
in  the  United  States,  the  death-rate  was  exceptionally  low,  both  as 
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regards  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  frequent  among  the  working 
class1.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  unemployment, 
the  regular  earning  of  wages  balancing  in  a  certain  measure  the 
disproportion  between  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living.  Moreover, 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  the  majority  of  the  labou- 
ring class  had  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  state 
of  affairs,  and  had  obtained  for  themselves  and  their  families  a 
greater  measure  of  comfort,  purchasing  furniture,  clothing,  house- 
hold necessities,  calling  in  the  doctor  whenever  necessary  aud  gene- 
rally taking  care  of  their  health. 

For  some  months  past  the  situation  has  been  entirely  changed, 
unemployment  is  spreading  continually  and  already  its  influence 
on  the  labouring  class  is  noticeable.- Against  its  evil  effects  only  a 
powerful,  well-organised  and  well-directed  force  can  be  of  any 
avail,  especially  as  concerns  bringing  relief  to  thousands  of  families 
which  have  fallen  on  evil  days. 

The  problem,  is  a  complex  one,  of  great  urgency  and  very 
serious.  It  can  be  said  that  there  exists  at  present  no  institution, 
whether  governmental  or  private,  which  is  capable  of  taking  in 
hand  and  resolving  the  grave  economic  and  public  health  problems 
resulting  from  unemployment.  The  Red  Cross  alone,  thanks  to  the 
powerful  means  at  its  disposal,  to  the  extension  of  its  spheres  of 
action  and  to  the  moral  support  of  public  opinion,  could  be  qualified 
to  undertake  this  difficult  task.  The  first  question  is  to  intensify 
the  relief  work  of  all  existing  public  health  institutions,  and 
especially  of  those  concerned  with  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 
Another  important  question  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  for 
the  grave  housing  problem. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Red  Cross  to  make  every  effort  to  enable 
the  working  class  to  retain  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  which 
it  had  been  able  to  realise  in  recent  times.  The  present  situation 
might  also  serve  as  an  occasion  for  organising  in  a  permanent 
manner  the  fight  against  the  sufferings  and  hardships  due  to 
unemployment,  not  only  as  concerns  the  present,  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  future. 

1  See  article  "  Unemployment  and  Health  ",  The  Survey,  Dec.  18,  1920. 
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Phot.  i.  —  Quarters  of  the  Commission.  —  From  left  to  right:  The  village  priest.  Dr  Bardaji. 
Dr.  Pittaluga,  Dr.  Asua,  Signora  Marcosanti,  Dr.  Sella. 

ANTMVIALARIA  CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN 

by  Dr  MASSIMO  SELLA. 
Chief  of  the  League's  Malaria  Department. 


IN  August  of  last  year  the  Spanish  Government  appointed  a  com- 
mission under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  G.  Pittaluga,  which 
was  charged  with  the  sanitation  of  malarious  regions ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  were  called  upon  to  collaborate.  Work  was  begun  this 
winter  in  the  province  of  Caceres  at  Talayuela  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The  little  village  of  Talayuela  is  situated  (see  map)  twelve 
kilometres  to  the  north  of  Naval  moral  de  la  Mata,  a  station  on  the 
Madrid-Lisbon  line,  in  a  plain  covered  with  oak  and  pine  woods 
reaching  from  the  railway  line  to  the  river  Tietar  (Phot.  9).  North 
of  the  river  the  land  rises  until  it  reaches  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  di 
Gredos,  which,  like  a  majestic  wall,  separates  the  eastern  part  of 
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Phot  2.  —  First  victims  of  malaria  :  children  (Talayuela). 

the  province  of  Caceres  from  the  plateau  of  Avila  (Phot.  i5).  The 
slopes  leading  up  to  the  Sierra,  known  as  La  Vera,  are  among  the 
pleasantest  regions  in  Spain,  both  as  regards  abundance  of  water 
and  fruit  trees,  including  the  orange.  Picturesque  villages  with 
poetic  names,  such  as  Aldeanuavade  la  Vera,  Jarandilla,  Robledilla 
de  la  Vera,  etc.,  are  scattered  throughout  the  region1;  these  villages 
are  free  from  endemic  malaria,  but  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Dea 
Febris  through  their  labourers,  who  go  down  to  the  plain  for  field 
work  and  return  home  infected  with  the  disease.  Thus  the  same 
conditions,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  prevail  here  as  in  the 
Italian  Maremma,  where  the  entire  shifting  population  descends 
from  the  mountains  at  fixed  periods  in  order  to  earn  its  bread  at 
the  sacrifice  of  its  health. 

The  region  owes  a  good  part  of  its  wealth  to  the  oak  woods, 
favourable  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  to  grazing,  and  to  the  pine 
woods  from  which  resin  and  timber  are  derived ;  there  is  also  no 
lack  of  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  especially  of  pepper  plantations. 
As  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  raising  of  pepper,  this  has  been 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  along  the  course  of  the  Tietar 
river,  where  by  means  of  wells  a  few  metres  in  depth  reaching  to 
the  level  of  the  river,  abundant  water  is  found,  which  once  raised  by 
means  of  pumps  (Phot.  8),  can  be  distributed  over  the  furrows  dried 
by  the  hot  sun  of  the  Estremadura.  It  is,  however,  these  banks  of 
the  river  which  constitute  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  region, 
owing  to  the  many  pools  which  form  during  the  summer,  when 
the  river  decreases  in  volume,  and  the  level  of  the  water  is  low. 

The  pepper  plants,  after  having  been  picked,  are  carried  into 
the  Sequaderos,  which  are  built  on  the  spot,  and  here  they  are 
dried  over  a  slow7  fire  in  cribs  supplied  with  gratings,  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  local  mills  and  ground  into  the  marketable  produce. 
It  is  in  these  Sequaderos,  scattered  over  the  country-side  (Phot,  7), 
that  at  night  time  the  groups  of  immigrant  workers  foregather 
without  any  protection  whatsoever  against  the  bite  of  the  anopheles  ; 
for  which  reason  these  places  become  formidable  centres  of  malaria, 
against  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  measures. 

1  The  celebrated  monastery  of  San  Juste  where  Charles  V  ended  his  days  is  situated  in  this  region . 
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Phot.  3.  —  How  man  helps  malaria  to  spread  :  artificial  excavations  of  a  brick  factory. 

There  are  also  in  the  plain  beyond  the  river  settled  communities, 
villages  and  isolated  farms,  all  infested  with  malaria.  Talayuela, 
where  the  Commission  has  begun  its  work,  belongs  to  this  category. 
The  village  counts  700  inhabitants,  which  figure  is  increased  to 
1000  by  adding  the  population  of  three  large  farms  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  included  in  a  radius  of  about  5  kilometres. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  realise  malaria  control  in  an  isolated 
way  in  countries  where  the  population  is  shifting,  or  rather  where 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  is  apt  to  contract  infection  else- 
where. Since  this  is  almost  everywhere  the  case,  a  permanent  and 
absolute  result  can  only  be  hoped  for  by  extending  control 
measures  to  large  regions.  This  is  precisely  what  the  commission 
proposes  to  do,  impelled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  hope  of  a  con- 
tinuously increasing  Government  subsidy  and  encouraged  on  the 
other  by  the  favourable  attitude  of  the  population,  which  in  several 
cases  has  already  on  its  own  account  asked  for  assistance,  and  has 
declared  its  willingness  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  malaria 
control. 

The  anti-malarial  campaign  at  Talayuela  comprises  for  the 
present  the  following : 

a)  Anti-malaria  measures  in  the  village  itself, 

b)  Anti-malaria  measures  in  the  surrounding  farms, 

c)  Anti-malaria    measures   in   the  Sequaderos,  and  in  general 
among  the  scattered  and  shifting  groups  of  workers. 

Water  accumulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  is 
relatively  limited,  the  soil  being  alluvial  and  rain  water  filtering 
easily,  with  an  intense  evaporation.  Occasionally  small  springs 
(manantiales)  are  formed  where  clay  strata  exist;  for  this  reason 
the  peasants  in  certain  places,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  water, 
reach  these  strata  by  means  of  digging  trenches  in  the  over-lying 
sand.  It  often  happens  that  the  streams  of  water  disappear  at  a 
certain  point  and  re-appear  further  on  ;  they  flow  into  small 
small  rivers  (arroyos)  which  pass  the  villages  at  a  certain  distance. 
In  summer  the  water  disappears  from  the  beds,  leaving  many 
dangerous  pools. 

The  scarcity  of  water  during  the  hot  season  has  led  the  inha- 
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bitants  to  construct  deep  artificial  basins  in  the  soil  for  watering 
cattle  (Phot.  6) ;  these  basins,  together  with  the  excavations  due  to 
the  manufacture  of  building  material  (Phot.  3),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village,  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of 
anophelism.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  the  province,  the 
work,  of  man  has  greatly  contributed  towards  creating  the  con- 
ditions which  promote  malaria. 

The  hydrographic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Talayuela  are  in  general  favourable  to  the  control  of 
larvae,  and  the  Commission  has  decided  to  employ  this  measure 
for  the  protection  of  the  village.  It  cannot  at  present  be  said  whether 
this  work  can  also  be  extended  to  the  zone  of  the  farms  and  of  the 
sequaderos;  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  their  anophelic  breeding 
places  when  the  season  is  more  advanced,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
practical,  that  is  to  say  the  economic,  possibilities  of  its  application. 
As  regards  screening,  the  cost  entailed  is  as  present  too  great  for  it 
to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  for  example  throughout  the 
village. 

The  following  measures  have,  however,  been  decided  upon  and 
have  already  been  partly  put  into  execution  :  —  Village  of  Talayuela. 
—  a)  Strict  treatment  of  all  cases  of  fever ;  b)  anti-larvae  measures; 
c)  measures  against  winged  insects. 

Farms  and  sequaderos.  —  a]  Preventive  quinine  treatment; 
b}  strict  treatment  of  all  cases  of  fever. 

It  will  be  decided  this  year,  in  the  light  of  the  results  obtained, 
whether  it  is  indispensable  as  regards  the  farms  and  "sequaderos" 
to  include  screening,  or  whether  the  control  of  anopheles,  is  more 
promising.  The  advantages  offered  by  screening  are  indisputable, 
but.  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  sequaderos,  this  measure 
encounters  great  difficulties;  on  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  are 
accustomed,  and  are  indeed  forced  through  the  excessive  heat,  to 
sleep  in  open  porches  or  even  out  of  doors.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
protective  measures  may  be  effective ,  these  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  propaganda  and,  in  certain  cases,  by  coercion.  In 
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Phot.  4.  —  Auxiliary  personnel  hunting  anopheles. 

Spain  there  exists  at  present  no  sort  of  legislation  regarding  the 
observation  of  anti-malaria  measures  1.. 

At  Talayuela,  the  entire  cost  of  the  malaria  control  is  borne  by 
the  Commission,  but  in  the  case  of  the  surrounding  farms,  the 
owners  will  be  expected  to  contribute.  The  first  form  of  assistance 
asked  for  is  that  of  personnel  for  administering  quinine,  and 
favourable  responses  have  already  been  received,  among  them  being 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Comilla,  who  has  offered  the  services  of  two 
of  his  men.  This  assistance  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Commission 
not  so  much  because  it  desires  to  economise  on  its  present  budget, 
but  because  it  is  convinced  that  its  work  is  not  capable  of  future 
development  without  the  aid,  either  voluntary  or  made  obligatory 
through  Government  measures,  of  certain  classes  of  inhabitants 
and  especially  of  the  large  land-owners,  who  have  responsibilities 
and  duties  to  fulfil  with  regard  to  their  tenants  and  who,  if  these 
are  fulfilled,  will  be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit  in  the  shape  of 
greater  return  from  their  properties. 

Quinine  treatment,  in  our  opinion  always  one  of  the  funda- 
mental measures  in  malaria  control,  is  only  of  real  value  when 
applied  with  a  minimum  of  exceptions  to  all  individuals  whose 
blood  contains  parasites,  and  when  prescriptions  regarding  treat- 
ment and  preventive  quinine  can  be  enforced  so  that  very  few  are 
able  to  evade  them.  It  should  indeed  be  taken  to  be  an  axiom  that 

1  The  absence  of  Government  cooperation  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  quinine  products 
in  Spain  is  generally  deplored,  those  usually  sold  by  chemists  not  being  guaranteed,  for  which 
reason  the  public  openly  expresses  its  distrust  of  their  quality  Well-to-do  people  are  able  to  afford 
specifics  with  a  guaranteed  trade-mark,  but  their  comparatively  high  price  puts  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  most  persons. 
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quinine  which  is  not  administered  di- 
rectly must  be  considered  as  not  having 
been  taken  at  all. 

Persons  employed  in  this  task  should, 
therefore,    receive    special    instruction  ; 
they    should    know    how    to    distribute 
quinine  methodically,  how  to  trace  down 
malaria  sufferers,  prepare  slides  for  blood 
examinations,   etc.    As  a    general   plan, 
supposing  malaria  control  to  be  extended 
over  a  large   region,  persons  employed 
for  these  duties  in  small  and   scattered 
communities    should    first   undergo   in- 
struction,   and    then   be 
put  to  work   under  the 
supervision     of    central 
anti-malaria      organisa- 
tions operating  in   more 
or  less  important  locali- 
ties —  often  at  conside- 
rable distances  from  one 
another   -   -    and   which 
should    have     in    their 
hands    the    entire    ma- 
chinery of  malaria  con- 
trol in  the  surrounding 
districts. 

As  regards  the  work 
already  carried  out  or 
begun  at  Talayuela  du- 
ring the  winter,  we  de- 
sire to  give  the  following 
particulars  : 

The  Commission  first 
of  all  selected  its  direct- 


Pfiot.  5.  —  Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  :  Instructing  personnel. 

Phot.  6.  —  How  man  helps  malaria  to  spread  :  artificial  pond  for  watering  cattle,  breeding  place 
for  anopheles.  —  Phot.  7   —  Malaria  centres :  a  sequadero.  pepper  plantation  and  Tietar  river. 
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ing  staff  ;  this  consists  at  present  of 
three  eminent  doctors  belonging  to  Pro- 
fessor Pittaluga's  school  of  parasitology 
and  hematology,  Dr.  Sadi  de  Buen,  Dr. 
F.  Jimenes  Asua  and  Dr.  E.  Luengo, 
who  are  now  working  at  Talayuela  ; 
with  them  is  also  Signora  B.  Marcosanti, 
who  was  sent  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  Signora  Marcosanti  has  already 
done  important  work  in  Italy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anti-malaria  campaign  at 
Fiumicino  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor B.  Grassi. 

The  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel ,  consisting  at 
present  of  four  men  (not 
counting  the  personnel 
provided  by  the  farm- 
owners),  was  recruited 
on  the  spot  and  fully 
instructed  regarding  the 
search  for,  and  destruc- 
tion of,  larvae  and  wing- 
ed insects  (Phot.  5),  the 
distribution  of  quinine, 
the  taking  of  blood  tests, 
the  recording  of  work 
accomplished,  etc. 

As  laboratory  and 
consultation  rooms  a 
Docker  pavilion,  pro- 
vided by  the  health 
authorities  (Phot,  i), 
has  been  fitted  up  in  a 
square  of  the  village.  At 


Phot.  8.  —  Well  and  reservoir  for  irrigation  of  pepper  plantations. 

Phot.  9.  —  The  Tietar  river  :  whose  banks,  are  infested  with  malaria. 

Phot    10.  —  Marsh  bordering  pine  forest. 
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Phot.  ii.  —  Transplanting  "  Lemna  "  from  one  pond  to  another.  This  little  plant  covers 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  prevents  the  development  of  malaria. 

the  beginning  of  the  campaign  a  strict  census  of  all  the  inhabitants 
was  taken  and  in  the  first  three  months,  that  is  up  to  the  end  of 
February,  blood  tests  were  taken  of  about  5oo  persons,  12  °/0  of 
whom  were  found  to  have  parasites;  in  many  cases  examinations 
of  the  spleen  were  also  undertaken,  splenomegalia  being  frequent. 
All  positive  cases  resulting  from  blood  tests  or  clinical  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  all  suspicious  ones,  were  given  treatment.  Thanks 
to  methodical  daily  investigations  and  to  blood  tests,  all  cases  of 
relapse  are  quickly  cured.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  the 
predominating  form  of  fever  is  of  the  quartan  type. 

As  regards  mosquito  control,  a  campaign  against  hibernating 
anopheles  (Phot.  4)  was  inaugurated  in  the  middle  of  January,  a 
census  of  the  stables  and  cattle,  which  is  very  plentiful,  having 
first  been  taken.  The  stables  which  are  about  as  numerous  as  the 
houses,  are  scattered  throughout  the  village  :  this  accounts  for  the 


Phot    12.  —  Talayuela  :  Fount. 
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A, 


Phot.  1 3.  —  Talayuela  girls  in  costume. 

large  number  of  hibernating  mosquitos  (about  9000  A.  claviger 
were  captured  in  a  month) ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  houses, 
which  are  colder,  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  anopheles. 

The  first  generation  of  larvae  had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  end 
of  February  —  the  last  survivors  of  autumn  having  disappeared  in 
January  -  -  and  therefore  oiling  was  not  necessary  during  this 
period.  In  the  meanwhile  the  engineer  attached  to  the  commission, 
Senor  P.  Garcia  Faria,  assigned  his  assistant,  Senor  L.  F.  Ceballos, 
to  make  a  detailed  plan  of  the  region,  including  all  accumulations 
of  water,  in  view  of  the  anti-larvae  campaign. 

Dr.  M.  Sella,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Malaria  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  latter  to  collaborate 
with  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  and  with  the  Commission,  spent  this 
period  at  Talayuela  participating  in  the  organising  and  carrying  out 
of  the  various  activities,  the  plan  for  which  had  been  worked  out 


Phot.  14   —  A  square  in  Talayuela  :  a  typical  gathering. 
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Phot.  i5.  —  Near  the  Tietar  river:  "en  route"  for  the  Sierra  de  Gredos. 

in  the  course  of  frequent  conferences  with  the  members  of  the 
Commission  —  namely  Dr.  G.  Pittaluga,  of  the  Madrid  University, 
Dr.  L.  R.  Illera,  of  the  Alfonso  XIII  National  Institute  of  Hygiene, 
Senor  P.  Garcia  Faria,  Inspector-general  of  Public  Works,  and  Dr. 
E.  Bariaji,  health  inspector  of  the  Province  of  Gaceres.  The  project 
of  establishing  a  radiotherapeutic  station  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  malaria  by  means  of  the  system  of  Dr.  A.  Pais,  was  also 
discussed  on  these  occasions  and  approved,  and  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Pais  have  taken  place. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  anti-malaria  campaign  at 
Talayuela  should  be  considered  under  three  aspects  corresponding 
to  the  aims  which  the  Commission  has  in  view,  namely  : 

1 .  Eradication  of  malaria  from  this  locality ; 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  head  personnel  and 
especially  for  training  auxiliary  workers; 

3.  A  post  of  experimental  research. 

The  lack  of  auxiliary  technical  personnel  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  at  present  to  the  extension  of  the  anti-malaria  campaign. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  only  experimental  investigations  can 
bring  about  the  perfecting  of  malaria  control,  that  is  to  say,  the 
attainment  of  a  maximum  of  results  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

In  view  of  the  great  efficiency  of  the  members  who  compose 
the  Commission,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Martin  Sa- 
lazar,  Inspector-General  of  Public  Health  in  Spain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  future  results  of  the  work  it  is  undertaking. 
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Phot.  1 6.  —  The  Quick  and  the  Dead  :  Old  Cemetery  of  Talayuela. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 


In  a  report  presented  to  the  International  Society  for  the  Study  of  Charity 
problems,  Dr.  Clotilde  Mulon  has  given  a  striking  exposition  of  the  problem 
of  the  protection  of  motherhood  in  France,  and  has  outlined  a  plan  for  protect- 
ing the  working  mother,  which  includes  hygienic,  medical,  moral  and  financial 
assistance.  This  plan  contemplates  the  organisation  of  a  national  fund  for 
combining  resources  and  also  that  of  district  maternity  institutes  for  co-ordi- 
nating efforts. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  refers  particularly  to  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  France,  she  nonetheless  brings  up  a  question  which  has  an 
indisputable  interest  for  all  countries  faced  with  the  problem  of  industrial 
hygiene  in  general,  and  the  protection  of  the  working  mother  in  particular, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Bulletin  has  thought  well  to  publish  the  following 
portions  of  Dr.  Mulon's  report: 

THE  most  urgent  task,  which  France  has  to  face  at  the  present 
time  is  to  increase  both  her  production  and  her  population. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  two  factors  which  bear 
heavily  on  the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  require  close  study.  These 
are  the  frequency  of  abortions  and  the  great  number  of  still-births. 

Abortions. 

The  number  of  abortions  in  France  is  estimated  at  5oo,ooo 
par  annum.  Repressive  measures,  however  energetically  pursued, 
are  of  little  avail,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  number 
of  children  will  ever  be  saved  through  fear.  The  following  may  be 
claimed  as  a  minimum  of  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
abortions : 

1)  The  pregnant  woman  shall  not  be  taken  from  her  livelihood; 

2)  Fatigue  shall  be  spared  to  her  to  the  utmost ; 

3)  Long  enough  rest  shall  be  allowed  for  the  confinement  with  a 

sufficient  monetary  compensation  ; 

4)  She  shall  be  helped,  respected  and  protected  after  her  confinement 

and  be  able  worthily  to  bring  up  her  child  herself; 

5)  In  case  of  widowhood  or  desertion,  the  community  shall  help 

her  to  raise  her  family. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  under  these  conditions,  working 
women  announce  their  pregnancy  with  pride  and  willingly  attend 
pre-natal  consultation.  In  a  certain  factory,  where  these  measures 
were  taken,  pregnancies  increased  from  5.5o  %  to  i5.5o  °/0,  whilst 
the  rate  of  abortions  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Still-births. 

France  to-day  has  the  lowest  birth  rate  and  the  highest  still- 
birth rate  in  Europe,  the  latter  being  estimated  at  35,ooo  every 
year.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  the  following  is  proposed : 
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1)  Regulation  of  female  labour  before  or  apart  from  conception: 

a)  Lessened  fatigue  by    a   universal  eight    hours'  day   with    the 

"  English  week  "  of  5  ljt  days  and  perhaps  even  half-time; 

b)  Prevention  of  all  night  work  ; 

c)  Better  equipment  with  tools  and  machinery; 

d)  Better  hygiene  in  the  workshops ; 

e)  Provision  of  rest  rooms; 

/)   20   days'  holiday  per   year  with   full    pay    for   all    classes   of 
employees ; 

g)  Increase  in  number  and. influence  of  women  inspectors; 

h}  More  superintendents. 

(An  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  an  American  firm, 
giving  two  days'  rest  each  month  to  women  employees  at  the 
time  of  menstruation.  It  is  claimed  that  in  many  ways  this 
measure  largely  repays  itself.) 

2)  Regulation  of  female  labour  during  pregnancy  and  the  period 
of  breast-feeding: 

a)  Prevention  of  all  heavy  labour; 

b)  Prevention  of  standing-up  work ; 

c)  Prevention  of  night  work  ; 

d)  Supervision   of  work   for   6  weeks  before  and  6  weeks   after 

confinement  —  a  more  exacting  provision  than  in  the 
Strauss  law  of  191 3. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
pre-natal  consultations. 

Homes  of  rest. 

For  women  to  whom  pregnancy  brings  a  train  of  symptoms 
which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  work,  and  who  nevertheless 
for  various  reasons  have  no  opportunity  to  rest,  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  special  homes,  where  they  can  be  received  and  maint- 
ained. 

Health  visitors. 

For  the  protection  of  pregnancy  the  following  four  points  are 
necessary  : 

1)  Regulation  of  female  labour; 

2)  Pre-natal  consultations; 

3)  Health  visiting  in  the  home  ; 

4)  Homes  of  rest. 

Confinement. 

Large  cities  are  sufficiently  provided  for  as  regards  confinement, 
but  there  is  a  dangerous  lack  of  proper  facilities  in  this  respect  in 
small  towns  and  country  districts,  where  one  tenth  of  the  confine- 
ments take  place  without  obstetrical  help.  A  remedy  for  this  would 
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be  a  public  service  consisting  of  a  doctor,  a  mid-wife  and  a  health 
visitor.  These  could  visit  cases.  Automobile  transportation  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  or,  if  necessary,  be  employed  for 
conveying  the  parturient  women  to  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  the 
nearest  centre. 

Rest  after  confinement. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  four  weeks  provided  by  the 
Strauss  law  is  insufficient  and  that  six  weeks  is  necessary.  In 
England  enquiry  has  been  made  among  the  working  women 
themselves  who  have  replied  through  their  organisation  that,  for 
these  six  weeks  to  be  of  real  value,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
woman  to  attend  to  the  household  duties  for  the  husband  and 
other  children.  The  Minister  of  Health  has  found  this  demand  to 
be  reasonable. 

Protection  of  the  newly-born. 

The  following  figures  are  given  : 

Death-rate  of  infants  nursed  by  well  instructed  mothers  5  % 

Death-rate  of  infants  nursed  by  non-instructed  mothers  10  % 
Death-rate  of  infants  bottle-fed  by  well -instructed 

mothers 25  °/o 

Death-rate  of  infants  bottle-fed  and  put  out  to  nurse     .  35-y5  % 

Therefore  the  enemies  of  infants  in  order  of  danger  are  : 

1)  The  foster-mother; 

2)  Artificial  feeding ; 

3)  Ignorance  of  mothers; 
and  the  logical  remedies  are  : 

1)  Suppress  the  putting  of  infants  out  to  nurse; 

2)  Favour  breast-feeding ; 

3)  Instruct  the  mothers. 

There  are  two  means  to  accomplish  these  : 

1)  Sufficient  indemnity  to  allow  the  mother  to  remain  at  home; 

2)  The  possibility  for  her  to  bring  her  child  to  her  work,  i.  e. 
the  retiring  room  for  nursing  mothers. 

The  first  is  ideal,  but  in  practice  .is  often  the  less  suitable 
because  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  home.  Therefore,  until 
housing  conditions  are  improved,  the  retiring  room  for  nursing 
mothers  with  its  fresh  air,  sunlight  and  proper  supervision,  is  to 
be  preferred.  A  law,  passed  in  1917,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  these  retiring  rooms  for  nursing  mothers  and  allowing  the 
mother  to  leave  the  workshop  one  hour  a  day  to  feed  her  baby, 
has  not  succeeded  for  the  reason  that,  whilst  giving  the  mother  the 
duty,  it  has  not  given  her  the  means ;  it  has  therefore  fallen  largely 
into  abeyance.  In  any  case,  it  only  applies  to  establishments 
employing  100  or  more  women. 
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Supervision  of  breast-fed  infants. 

This  should  be  accomplished  by  : 

1)  Infant  consultations; 

2)  Home  visitors. 

As  for  confinements,  the  country  side  should  be  provided  for 
by  motor  service. 

"  Creches-garderies.  " 

The  creche  is  well-known  in  most  countries;  the  garderie  less 
so.  It  is  an  institution  similar  to  the  creche,  but  intended  for 
children  of  school  age  whose  parents  have  to  be  away  from  home 
at  work.  The  two  institutions  may  be  combined  in  the  "  Creche- 
Gar derie.  " 

For  this  it  is  necessary  that : 

1)  The  nurse  in  charge  should  hold  a  puericulture  diploma; 

2)  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants   e.  g.    for 

20    children  :    a    directress,    two    nurses,    two    maids,    one 
laundress ; 

3)  The  pay  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  qualifications  required ; 

4)  The  doctor  should  be  paid  and  made  responsible  for  the  proper 

management  of  the  creche. 

Institutes  for  infants. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  nurses,  or  families  in 
which  infants  can  be  placed,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  homes  for 
hand-fed  infants  deprived  of  their  mothers,  e.  g.  children  of  servants, 
orphans,  etc. 

The  same  requirements  are  necessary  as  for  creches,  especially, 
for  protection  of  the  milk.  Inspectors  of  puericulture  should 
supervise  these  institutions. 

Maternal  indemnities. 

The  law  of  191 3  allows  working  mothers  from  o  f.  5o  to  i  f.  5o 
a  day,  plus  o  f.  5o  for  breast-feeding  for  a  period  of  four  months, 
the  maximum  allowance  being  98  francs  for  two  months'  loss  of 
work  owing  to  maternity. 

"  La  Mutualite  Maternelle",  thanks  to  which  a  great  step  in 
advance  has  been  made,  allows  18  francs  a  week  for  four  weeks 
after  confinement  (nothing  before  except  in  case  of  illness)  and 
5  francs  a  month  for  six  months'  breast-feeding. 

The  premiums  for  confinement  and  breast-feeding  given  to  the 
personnel  of  State  establishments  are  :  5o  francs  for  the  confinement 
and  10  francs  a  month  for  four  months. 
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During  the  war  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  France  paid  full 
salaries  for  one  month  before  confinement,  half  salary  for  one 
month  after  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  three  months,  plus  5o  francs 
for  confinement.  Certain  private  firms  have  given  either  a  sum  at 
the  end  of  the  breast-feeding  period  or  a  monthly  allowance.  The 
•"  Caissede  Natalite  Lyonnaise  "  to  which  many  women  in  various 
factories  belong,  paying  10  francs  as  a  premium,  assures  mothers 
an  indemnity  of  100  francs  for  three  months,  y5  francs  for  two 
months,  making  460  francs  in  all,  plus  about  70  francs  for  the 
baby's  trousseau.  This  system  has  given  splendid  results,  but  its 
weak,  point  is  that  il  does  not  cover  the  case  of  the  necessitous 
mother  in  need  of  the  proper  comforts  at  home. 

Maternity  premiums  proposed. 

1)  Where  the  woman,  owing  to  some  pathological  condition,  is 
totally  unfit  for  work,  she  should  receive  her  whole  earnings; 

2)  In  other  cases,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that,  being 
at  home,  she  can  supervise  her  home  and  so  live  more  economi- 
cally. The  difference  is  estimated,  by  working  women  themselves 
who  were  asked,  to  be  about  4-6  francs  a  day   (Dec.  1919),  and 
should  be  deducted  from  the  full  maternity  premium. 

Duration  of  breast-feeding  premium. 

This  should  last  one  year  to  cover  the  natural  period  of 
lactation.  A  fixed  amount  should  be  paid  for  four  months,  half 
the  same  for  the  next  four  months  and  one  third  for  the  last 
four  months. 

Two  factors  only  should  be  taken  into  account  to  vary  the 
amount  paid : 

1)  The  number  of  children.  After  the  third  child,  the  mother 
should  be  so  helped  as  to  be  able  to  consecrate  herself  entirely  to 
the  family. 

2)  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  regular 
homes   but  not  so  as  to  neglect  deserted  women  and  still  less  to 
blame  a  woman  who  has  had  the  courage  to  accept  maternity  when 
the  man  has  fled  his  duty.  For  this  purpose  a  National  Bureau  of 
Maternity  should  be  instituted. 

National  Bureau  of  Maternity. 

Source  of  funds : 

i)  Family  subscription  :  The  new  principle  of  a  family  sub- 
scription would  be  introduced  which  would  give  the  scheme  the 
character  of  an  insurance.  This  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  an 
encouragement  for  thrift  and  a  mechanism  for  making  the  pay- 
ments. Towards  this  end  of  training  them  to  be  thrifty  for  their 
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future  children,  school  boys  and  girls  could  be  encouraged  to  make 
small  subscriptions. 

Subscriptions  would  be  the  same  for  all  classes,  and  those  of  the 
fathers  would  be  added  to  the  mothers'.  Thus  might  follow  a 
decrease  in  illegitimate  births,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  completely 
deserted  mother  could  only  reckon  on  her  own  maternity  premium. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enquiry  into  the  paternity  might  allow  the 
father's  share  to  go  to  the  child,  and  perhaps  even  young  people 
would  think  before  carelessly  depriving  their  legitimate  home  of 
many  years'  saving.  Thus  the  National  Bureau  would  indirectly 
protect  girls.  The  quality  of  the  population  may  also  be  benefited, 
as  the  Bureau,  like  any  Life  or  Accident  Assurance  Office,  might 
require  a  medical  examination  before  marriage. 

2)  Tax    on  unfertile  families :    Families"  partially  or   totally 
unfertile  would  be  taxed.  The  projected  law  of  Mr.  Bokanowski 
would  be    most   easily   applied    as  it  only  falls    on    inheritances. 
Families  with  four  children  are  exempt ;  with  three  children  one 
fourth  of  the  estate  would  go  to  the  State,  with  two  children  the 
half  and  with  one  child  three  quarters ;  whilst  the  estate  of  those 
who  die  childless  would  revert  wholly  to  the  State. 

One  needs  only  to  substitute  the  National  Bureau  for  the  State. 

3)  Tax  on  employers  :  This  would  be  imposed  on  the  employer 
per  capita  of  all    the   employees,   men   and  women,   to   prevent 
employers  escaping  their  obligations  by  excluding  mothers  from 
employment. 

4)  Charity  Credit :   Considerable  sums  could  be  allocated  to 
the  National  Bureau  from  our  present  charity  credits. 

5)  Subsidies  to  private  institutions:  Much  material  and  moral 
support  would  accrue  to  the  National  Bureau  if  it  had  the  handling 
of  the  public  grants  to  private  institutions. 

6)  Centralisation  of  private  charities  :  Experience  in  America 
has  proved  that  great  economies  can  be  made  by  federating  private 
charities  and  controlling  them  from  one  organisation.  The  National 
Bureau  might  undertake  this. 

Regional  Maternal  Institutes. 

Regional  Maternal  Institutes  should  be  established  which  would 
have,  under  the  control  of  a  medico-administrative  local  council, 
complete  charge  of  the  protection  of  maternity  in  its  district.  These 
institutes  would  carry  on  the  following  activities  : 

1)  Pre-natal  consultations,  stationary  and  travelling; 

2)  Rest  homes  for  expectant  mothers; 

3)  Maternity  hospitals ; 

4)  Automobiles  to  convey  help  to  confinements  in  isolated  places; 

5)  Shelter  houses  for  parturient  women ; 

6)  Pre.  and  post-natal  child  welfare  home  visitors ; 
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7)  Infant  consultations,  stationary  and  travelling; 

8)  Canteens  for  mothers  ; 

9)  Milk  stations; 

10)  Creches  for  infants; 

1 1)  ,,         ,,    little  children; 
I*)         ,,         >,    school       „      ; 

1 3)  Retiring  rooms  for  nursing  mothers; 

14)  Supervision  of  children  placed  with  foster-parents; 

1 5)  Hospital  dispensary  for  children  ; 

1 6)  Paternity  investigations; 

17)  Supervision  of  milk  supply  to  children; 

1 8)  A  centre  of  family  life  for  all  classes  of  citizens; 

19)  An  educative  centre  ; 

20)  To  carry  out  the  proposed  education  law  enacting  that  girls 

(and  boys  should  be  included)  be  taught  hygiene  and  pueri- 
culture; 

21)  To   train    home  visitors,   creche   attendants,  directresses,    in- 

spectors, etc.; 

22)  To  instruct  students  of  medicine  and  doctors; 

23)  A  school  for  social  science  students; 

24)  To  assure  the  application  of  maternity  laws  and  form  a  sort 

of  laboratory  for  sociological  research  ; 

26)  To  carry  on  popular  education  in  health  matters  by  cinemas, 
etc.  with  stationary  and  travelling  units. 

The  author  claims  to  have  set  forth  : 

1)  A  study  of  a  scheme  for  the  financial  and  medical  protection 

of  Maternity  in  France  ; 

2)  A  scheme  to  create  and  support  a  National  Bureau  of  Maternity. 

legally  charged  with  the  centralisation  of  private  and  public 
resources  and  to  co-ordinate  their  work  ; 

3)  A  plan  for  creating  regional  Maternal  Institutes,  by  means  of 

the  National  Bureau  of  Maternity. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Mulon  wisely  remarks  that  it  is  imprudent 
to  await  the  realisation  of  such  a  complete,  but  far-off  scheme, 
whilst  each  day  400  newborn  infants  die.  Rather  aim  at  an  imper- 
fect result,  she  maintains,  as  long  as  its  imperfection  is  recognised, 
and  fight  on  without  ceasing,  than  at  a  project  which  may  be 
ideal,  but  remains  in  a  state  of  magnificent  perspective. 
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THE  ALL-AMERICA  CONFERENCE  ON  VENEREAL 

DISEASES. 

By  Lt.  Col.  T.  F.  RITCHIE, 

Assistant  Chief  of  the  League's  Department 
for  Combating   Venereal  Diseases. 


THE  All-America  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases  held  at 
Washington  D.  C.  from  December  6  to  1 1,  1920,  was  the  first 
Regional  Conference  organised  in  response  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  historic  meeting  at  Cannes  in  April  1919.  That  Con- 
gress heralded  the  entry  of  the  allied  Red  Cross  societies  into  new 
fields  of  enterprise,  namely,  the  combating  of  those  various  social 
diseases  which  have  for  too  long  menaced  the  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Prominent  among  these 
diseases  is  the  group  known  as  venereal  diseases  and  in  this 
particular  field  the  delegates  of  the  Cannes  Conference  recom- 
mended holding  in  various  parts  of  the  word  regional  conferences 
to  consider  and  discuss  the  methods  by  which  these  diseases  might 
best  be  combated  and  finally  eliminated. 

Characteristically  and  very  appropriately,  the  United  States  of 
America  was  the  first  to  answer  the  call  and  this  was  fitting,  for 
no  other  nation  has  planned  and  put  into  effect  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  far  reaching  attack  on  the  venereal  diseases  than  the 
great  Republic  of  the  West.  Over  400  delegates  attended  the  All- 
America  Conference,  representing  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  countries  of  South 
America.  Distinguished  foreign  delegates  were  Sir  Arthur  News- 
holme  from  England  and  a  deputation  of  physicians  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  this  great  gathering  were  to  be  found  leaders  in  every 
phase  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  —  both  men  and  women  — 
and  among  the  delegates  were  comprised  not  only  eminent  medical 
men,  pathologists  and  clinicians,  but  also  social  workers,  legal 
authorities,  ministers  of  religion  and  educators.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  every  phase  of  the  many-sided  attack  on  the  vene- 
real diseases  was  represented.  The  conference  was  organised  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  United 
States  Social  Hygiene  Interdepartmental  Board,  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  Admi- 
nistrative Committee  consisted  of  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  Chairman, 
with  Dr.  Storey,  Assistant  Surgeon,  General  C.  C.  Pierce,  and  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand  as  members. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  wrere  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  William  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  an 
impressive  speech  emphasising  the  need  of  measures  for  social 
betterment  and  indicating  the  principles  on  which  such  measures 
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should  be  based.  After  this,  the  various  vice-presidents  delivered 
addresses  dealing  with  the  anti-venereal  activities  of  the  various 
countries  they  represented. 

Of  special  note  among  these,  one  might  mention  the  forceful 
and  striking  addresses  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Amyot,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  Angelo  Vasconcelos  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Gordon  Bates  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Combating  Vene- 
real Diseases  contributed  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  extensive 
campaign  against  venereal  diseases  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Sessions  of  the  general  body  of  delegates  were  held  daily  in  the 
mornings  and  afternoons  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  New  National 
Museum,  while  the  General  Conference  Committee  held  its  meet- 
ing in  the  Hall  of  Nations  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  Every  even- 
ing a  general  assembly  of  the  delegates  took  place  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  New  National  Museum. 

At  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest were  presented  by  selected  speakers  and  were  discussed  by 
the  delegates.  A  symposium  of  views  on  medical  measures  was 
presented  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Stokes,  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  Dr.  C.  C.  Norris, 
Dr.  G.  H.  McCoy  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Lawrence.  Another  symposium 
was  that  devoted  to  law  enforcement  and  measures  of  rehabilita- 
tion. In  this,  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  acknowledged  authority, 
spoke  on  the  Reformatory  Institution,  and  Mr.  Bascom  Johnson 
spoke  on  methods  of  law  enforcement.  Interesting  contributions 
were  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Trasher  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Frederic 
H.  Within  of  New  York  on  ''vice  investigations".  Dr.  William  A. 
White  of  Washington,  the  eminent  authority  on  psychopathology, 
dealt  with  the  psychological  aspects  of  educational  work  intended 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general  public.  Mr.  B.  C.  RolofF  of 
Chicago  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  a  well-organised 
clinic  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  discussion  which  aroused  the  greatest  interest  among  the  dele- 
gates was  that  which  dealt,  by  means  of  affirmative  and  negative 
arguments,  with  the  subject  of  "Medical  Prophylaxis  as  a  Civilian 
Measure".  The  affirmative  was  argued  by  Dr.  George  Walker  of 
Baltimore,  who  advanced  an  imposing  array  of  statistics  from  his 
experience  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  in 
support  of  his  arguments.  Colonel  Percy  Ashburn,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army,  supported  the  negative.  No  discussion  by  the  dele- 
gates took  place  on  the  subject,  but  one  gathered  that  the  argument 
of  Colonel  Ashburn  appeared  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates.  Certainly  both  sides  of  this  thorny  ques- 
tion were  very  clearly  and  fully  put  before  the  delegates.  These 
and  kindred  discussions,  however,  by  no  means  represent  the  sum 
total  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  All-America  Conference. 
The  chief  interest  of  that  remarkable  gathering  lay  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Conference  Committee.  Prior  to  the  As- 
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sembly  of  the  Conference,  the  Administrative  Committee  had  drawn 
up  a  series  of  questions  relative  to  the  many  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  combating  venereal  diseases 
and  a  special  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  framing 
suitable  replies  to  these  questions  in  the  form  of  resolutions  which 
could  be  adopted  by  the  Conference  as  a  whole.  This  General  Con- 
ference Committee  consisted  of  over  100  members  selected  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch  from  those  delegates  who,  by  reason  of  their 
experience,  could  speak  with  special  authority  on  the  problems  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  General  Conference  Committee  were  divided 
into  twelve  sub-committees,  each  of  which  had  special  problems  to 
consider.  The  sub-committees  worked  all  morning  on  their  special 
problems  and  each  afternoon  the  replies  were  considered,  discussed, 
and  where  necessary,  amended  by  the  General  Conference  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole.  In  the  evening,  the  draft  resolutions  which  had 
been  arrived  at  in  this  manner  were  submitted  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  delegates  for  approval  and  adoption  as  formal  reso- 
lutions of  the  Conference.  The  draft  resolutions  were  not  always 
accepted  in  their  original  form  by  the  delegates.  Frequently  they 
were  warmly  debated  and  were  sometimes  referred  back  for  amend- 
ment by  the  General  Conference  Committee.  Many  interesting  and 
even  exciting  debates  resulted  in  this  procedure.  A  few  of  the  reso- 
lutions there  adopted  may  be  quoted,  in  order  to  show  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  conference.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  prove  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  value  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  combating  the  venereal 
diseases  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  regard  to  education 
with  respect  to  the  venereal  diseases,  it  was  resolved  that:  "Fear 
should  not  be  deliberately  stressed  as  a  deterrent.  The  element  of 
fear  should  appear  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  themselves.  Any  morbid  tendencies  result- 
ing from  such  unavoidable  fear  should  be  corrected  by  positive 
and  constructive  teaching  as  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
disease."  A  psychological  factor  was  discussed  in  the  following 
resolution  :  "Although  there  is  danger  that  superficial  and  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  the  Freudian  psychology  in  regard  to  the 
repression  of  the  sex  instinct  may  be  detrimental  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  programme  for  the  control  of  the  venereal 
diseases,  a  more  thorough-going,  complete  and  scientific  interpre- 
tation tends  to  aid  such  a  programme  in  that  it  places  the  emphasis 
on  the  practical  means  for  guiding  the  sex  instinct  into  socially 
useful  and  constructive  activities."  Measures  of  rehabilitation  are 
indicated  by  the  resolution  :  "The  establishment  of  reformatories 
with  standard  equipment  for  examination,  classification,  training, 
recreation  and  parole  is  the  most  useful  method  of  rehabilitating 
the  old  offender." 

Of  medical  interest,  one  may  quote  the  following  :  "The  blood 
Wassermann  reaction  should   not  be  used  as  a  sole  guide  to  the 
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duration  of  a  syphilitic  infection.  The  blood  Wassermann  reaction 
should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
particular  drug  or  method  of  treatment.  The  blood  Wassermann 
reaction  should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  evidence  of  cure,  no 
matter  how  many  times  repeated."  The  committee  concluded 
that  the  complement  fixation  test  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  of 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  The  general 
advantages  of  combining  venereal  disease  clinics  with  other  clinics 
were  enumerated  by  the  Committee.  In  respect  to  law  enforce- 
ment, it  was  resolved  that  :  "The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  high  standards  of  sex  conduct  is  the  best  protection  of  the  public 

health  from  venereal  diseases That,   up   to  the  level  of  the 

highest  standards  which  can  be  sustained  by  public  opinion,  laws 
penalising  the  promotion  of  and  the  indulgence  in  illicit  sex  rela- 
tions constitute  sound  and  practicable  public  health  measures." 

Many  other  sublets  are  covered  by  the  resolutions,  such  as  the 
importance  of  social  service  and  recreational  facilities  in  the  anti- 
venereal  campaign.  The  General  Conference  Committee  showed 
characteristic  American  energy  in  carrying  out  the  task  allotted  to 
it  and  in  replying  to  the  formidable  list  of  questions  submitted. 
It  was  not  ununsual  to  find  some  sub-committee  sitting  late  at  night 
in  the  endeavour  to  solve  a  knotty  point  or  to  harmonise  divergent 
views.  Certainly,  the  work  of  the  sub-committees  was  no  sinecure, 
but  the  kindly  forethought  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow  and  Dr.  Allen  Win- 
ter, Executive  Secretary,  provided  some  alleviation  of  their  labours 
by  arranging  automobile  drives  for  their  benefit  to  various  points 
of  interest  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  hotel  for  lunch.  The 
committee  members  thus  obtained  some  much  needed  fresh  air  and 
punctual  attendance  at  the  afternoon  session  was  also  ensured. 

Many  exhibits  and  demonstrations  were  arranged  for  the  dele- 
gates, such  as  visits  to  the  United  States  Laboratory  for  testing 
arsphenamine  and  similar  compounds,  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital  and  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  where  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  wax  models  was  on  view.  The  field  car  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  attracted  the  attention  of  many  dele- 
gates. This  car  had  just  returned  from  a  very  successful  tour  of 
North  Carolina.  It  carries  a  complete  self-contained  cinema  outfit 
by  which  educational  motion  pictures  can  be  displayed  anywhere. 

The  All-American  Conference  was  undoubtedly  a  most  remark- 
able gathering  and  the  universal  opinion  of  the  foreign  delegates 
was,  that  it  had  been  a  most  successful  and  memorable  meeting. 
Much  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  novel  organisation  outlined 
above,  by  which  definite  and  authoritative  resolutions  were  arrived 
at  after  free  discussions,  in  which  any  of  the  delegates  who  chose 
could  take  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  All-America  Conference  will  not  only  provide  data  as  to  the 
progress  which  has  so  far  been  attained  in  the  combating  of  the 
venereal  diseases,  but  also  will  indicate  the  next  steps  to  be  taken 


in  the  campaign.  The  value  of  such  Regional  Conferences  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  conference  for 
North-Western  Europe  has  been  arranged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  L.  O.  R.  C.  S.  The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Copenhagen  and 
the  Red  Cross  Societies  and  Governements  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Great  Britain  will  take  part  in  it.  Later  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Latin  Conference,  comprising 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  will  show 
that  the  Western  Powers  of  Europe  are  responding  to  the  call  of 
the  Cannes  Conference. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF   RED   CROSS  SOCIETIES. 

THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
League  took  place  on  March  28,  29,  3o,  1.921,  at  the  League 
Headquarters,  9,  Cour  de  St.  Pierre,  Geneva. 

The  following  were  present :  (America)  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Gross,  (representing  Mr.  H.  P. 
Davison,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors)  ;  Dr.  Ed.  Andreae 
(Argentine),  the  Viscountess  Novar,  ex-Chairman  of  the  Australian 
Red  Cross;  Prof.  Depage,  Senator,  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Red 
Cross;  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett,  K.  C.  (Canada) ;  Dr.  F.  Svendsen,  Doctor 
in  charge  of  the  Military  Hospital,  Copenhague  (Denmark)  ; 
Comte  de  Pena  Ramiro,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(Spain);  M.  de  la  Bouliniere  (France);  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,  G.  B.  E.,  C.  B.,  M.  V.  O.  Chairman  of  the  British  Red 
Cross;  Senator  Giovanni  Ciraolo,  Chairman  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross;  Dr.  Kumazo  Kuwata  (representing  Prof.  A.  Ninagawa), 
Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Tokio  (Japan);  Dr.  J.  Zujovic, 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross ;  Dr. 
F.  Block,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Medical  Services 
(Sweden) ;  Colonel  Bohny,  Chairman  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross,  and 
Sir  David  Henderson,  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

M.  Calmon  du  Pin  (Brazilian  Red  Cross)  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

Dr.  Farrand  acted  as  chairman.  Before  taking  up  the  questions 
on  the  agenda,  the  Board  decided  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Davison  its 
hopes  for  his  early  recovery.  The  Director  General  then  read  a 
telegram  from  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden,  Chairman  of 
the  Swedish  Red  Cross,  conveying  His  Royal  Highness's  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

After  the  Director  General  had  presented  his  report,  the  second 
item  on  the  agenda  concerning  the  relations  between  the  League 
and  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge  was  discussed. 
An  agreement  defining  the  respective  activities  of  the  two  organ- 
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isations  was  reached  and  was  subsequently  signed  by  M.  Gustave 
Ador,  Chairman  of  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix  Rouge 
and  by  Dr.  Farrand,  acting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  text  of  this  agreement  is  as  follows : 

"  The  following  draft  agreement,  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  has  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  ensuring  close  and  constant  cooper- 
ation between  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  which  is  earnestly  desired  by  both  organisations,  and 
which  is  anticipated  in  Article  I  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  League. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  two  organisations  shall  adopt  the  permanent  policy  of  exchanging 
the  information  at  their  disposal  and  of  communicating  to  each  other  their 
respective  programmes  of  activities.  For  this  purpose  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  present  agreement,  a  Joint  Council,  shall  be  formed  consisting  of 
three  members  of  each  organisation  among  whom  a  Chairman  shall  be 
chosen. 

This  Council  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  such  cooperation,  it  is  essential  that  the  principles  which 
determine  the  respective  activities  of  the  International  Committee  and  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  should  be  established. 

CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

A.  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  —  i.  The  International 
Committee  shall  continue  to  act  in  accordance    with  the  mandates  it  has 
received  from  international  conferences.  It  is  charged  with  the  recognition  of 
national  Red  Cross  Societies  (resolution  passed  at  the  Karlsruhe  Conference) 
and  shall,  as  hitherto,  encourage  their  foundation. 

2.  The   International  Committee  is  the   moral  and  legal   adviser  of  the 
national  Societies  and  the  protector  and  propagator  of  the   principles   on 
which  the  basis  of  the  ideal  of  the  Red  Cross  rests.  It  shall  on  all  occasions 
appeal   to  the  cooperation  and   international  solidarity  of   the    Red    Cross 
Societies.   It  shall,  on   humanitarian   grounds   and   apart  from  all  political 
considerations,  uphold  the  interests  of  the  weak  and  of  the  oppressed,  whose 
disinterested  mandatory  it  is. 

3.  The  International  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  observance 
of  international  conventions.  It  shall  constitute  the  competent  authority  for 
dealing  with  national  societies  and  governments  on  general  questions  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to    Public   Health,  which  come  exclusively 
within  the  province  of  the  League  in  all  countries  in  which  the  national  Red 
Cross  Societies  are  associated  with  the  League. 

B.  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  -  •  The  objects  of  the   League   as 
determined  by  its  Articles  of  Association  are  : 

1.  To  encourage  and  promote  in  every  country  in  the  world  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  a  duly  authorised   voluntary  national  Red  Cross 
organisation,  having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world,  and  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  such  organisations  for  these  purposes. 

2.  To    promote  the  welfare  of  mankind   by  furnishing  a  medium  for 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peoples  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
present  known  facts  and  new  contributions,  to  science  and  medical  knowledge 
and  their  application. 

3.  To  furnish   a  medium  for  coordinating   relief  work   in  case  of  great 
national  or  international  calamities. 

C.  General  observation.  — •  The  two  organisations  which  shall  be  free  to 
select  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  investigation  and  in  relief  activities, 
shall,  under  all  circumstances,  endeavour  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

In  time  of  war. —  i.  The  International  Committee  retains  its  right  of 
initiative  and  action  in  all  matters  relating  to  countries  which  are  in  a  state 
of  war,  including  international  appeals  for  assistance  in  mitigating  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded,  of  the  sick,  of  prisoners  and  of  the  distressed 
civilian  populations  of  belligerent  countries. 

2.  In  case  of  disasters,  epidemics  or  calamities  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
occurring  in  belligerent  countries,  the  Joint  Council  shall  decide  whether 
such  disasters  are  so  intimately  connected  with  hostilities  that  the  work  of 
relief  must  be  undertaken  on  the  sole  responsibility,  and  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  International  Committee.  Should  a  contrary  decision  be  come 
to,  the  Joint  Council  may  undertake  relief  work  if  conditions  are  such  as  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  interference  by  military  operations. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  time  of  peace  under  ordinary  conditions.  —  The  action  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  and  of  the  League  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  II. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Exceptional  Disasters  or  Distress  in  time  of  peace.  — The  Joint  Council 
shall  be  responsible  for  : 

a)  deciding  whether  the  national  societies   shall   be  asked  to  intervene, 
either  on  the  grounds  that  the  Council  itself  considers  such  intervention 
desirable,  or  at  the  request  of  a  government,  of  the  people  concerned  or  of  a 
relief  organisation. 

b)  deciding  whether  an  international  appeal  shall  be  made  and  to  whom 
it  shall  be  addressed.  All  such  international  appeals  shall  be  issued  by,  and 
in  the  name  of,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and   of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

c)  The  Joint  Council  shall  report  regularly  to  their  respective  organisations 
on  all  activities  undertaken. 

d)  In  the  event  of  the  Joint  Council  deciding  to  intervene,  the  work  of 
relief  shall  be  carried  out  under  its  exclusive  direction  in  conformity  with 
the  general  principles  set  forth  above.  The  Joint  Council  shall  have  complete 
control   over  all  funds  subscribed  in  response  to  an  international  appeal. 
Funds  and  relief  shall  be  administered  in  the  name  of  both  organisations. 

As  far  as  possible,  and  in  conformity  with  the  following  general  outline. 

I.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red   Cross  shall  be  entrusted 
with  : 

a)  All  negotiations  and  correspondence  with  governments  or  with  author- 
ities such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  except  on  technical  matters  of  public 
health. 

b)  All  correspondence,  negotiations  and  publicity  which  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  appeal. 

c)  Possibly  with  some  part  of  direct  relief  work  which  shall,  however, 
always  be  conducted  in  agreement  with  the  Joint  Council. 

II.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  shall  be  entrusted  bv  the  Joint 
Council  with  : 

The  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  national  Red  Cross  Societies,  members 
of  the  League,  and  of  other  organisations  cooperating  with  the  League:  it 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  major  part  of  relief, 
whether  monetary  or  material,  subscribed  directly  in  response  to  the  appeal. 
It  shall  have  the  custody  of,  and  responsibility  for,  the  funds  subscribed,  in 
material  or  kind.  The  League  shall  render  a  detailed  statement  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  such  funds  to  national  societies  and  to  other  associations  which 
have  contributed  to  the  appeal. 

For  the  International  Committee  cl  toe  Red  Cross :          For  toe  League  ol  Red  Cross  Societies  : 

The  Chairman,  Gustave  ADOR.  Livingston  FARRAND,  Chairman. 
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The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary-General 
was  then  discussed.  The  Articles  of  Association  of  the  League 
provide  that  the  Secretary-General  shall  be  ex-qfficio  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  As,  however,  this  provision  imposed  cer- 
tain restrictions  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  .suitable  person,  the 
Board  unanimously  decided  to  amend  the  first  and  final  para- 
graphs of  Article  V  of  the  Articles  of  Association  as  follows  : 

•'  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members, 
each  of  whom  is  appointed  by  a  national  Red  Cross  organisation,  and 
ex-officio  members  to  be  appointed  as  herein  provided... 

"  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  appoint  a  Director  General  who  shall 
ex-officio  be  a  member  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  appoint  addi- 
tional ex-officio  members  to  their  number  from  the  permanent  administrative 
staff  of  the  League  who  shall  hold  office  only  while  members  of  such  staff. ;> 

The  Board  further  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  League  to  that  of  Department  of  Health,  as 
being  more  in  conformity  with  the  work  of  the  department,  and 
sanctioned  the  creation  of  the  "  Division  of  Popular  Health  In- 
struction ",  at  the  same  time  expressing  its  approval  of  the  initial 
activities  of  the  new  section. 

The  Director  General  was  authorised  to  approve  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  the  Department  of  Publicity 
and  Publication  of  the  League,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bulletin  should 
in  future  be  published  in  German,  in  addition  to  the  languages  in 
which  it  already  appears,  providing  a  sufficient  circulation  be 
assured. 

The  Board  authorised  the  continued  publication  of  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Public  Health  in  four  languages  during  the 
coming  financial  year. 

The  Board  unanimously  decided  to  invite  the  national  Red 
Cross  Societies  of  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Luxemburg, 
Mexico  and  Siam  to  enter  the  League. 

At  the  recommendation  of  a  sub-commission  composed  of 
medical  members  of  the  Board,  the  latter  ratified  the  resolutions 
voted  last  July  by  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  League,  at  the 
same  time  stipulating  that  their  execution  should  be  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  budget,  and  specially  recommending  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nursing  Section. 

The  Board  approved  the  financial  report  submitted  by  the 
League,  covering  the  period  from  the  foundation  up  to  April  3o, 
1920.  A  resolution  was  voted  authorising  the  Director  General  to 
prepare  a  budget  for  the  coming  financial  year  not  exceeding  that 
of  the  current  year  ending  April  3o. 

A  proposal  put  forward  by  Senator  Ciraolo  was  fully  approved, 
inviting  the  League  to  issue,  in  concert  with  the  Comite  Interna- 
tional de  la  Croix-Rouge  a  world-wide  appeal  combating  the 
warlike  spirit,  which  is  still  almost  universally  prevalent. 
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As  a  result  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  the  following  letter  was  drawn  up  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Central  Committees  of 
the  various  Red  Cross  Societies: 

COMIT£  INTERNATIONAL  DE  LA  CROIX-ROUGE 
LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 

"Gentlemen, 

We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  as  announced  at  the  Xth  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference,  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge 
and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  have  concluded  an  agreement  to 
ensure  the  practical  execution  of  the  work  common  to  the  two  institutions. 

This  agreement,  of  which  the  text  will  be  published  in  the  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  la  Groix-Rouge  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  League,  establishes 
the  measure  and  form  of  collaboration  between  the  Comite  International  de 
la  Croix-Rouge  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  especially  as  regards 
exceptional  cases  of  disaster  and  distress  in  time  of  peace. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  two  institutions,  which  is  to  meet  at  frequent 
intervals. 

This  agreement,  which  is  to  remain  in  force  for  one.  year,  has  been  un- 
animously ratified  by  the  members  of  the  Comite  International  and  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  League.  At  the  proposal  of  the  Director  General 
of  the  League,  the  Joint  Council,  which  has  already  met,  has  chosen  the 
President  of  the  Comite  International  as  its  Chairman,  to  hold  office  for  one 
year. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  in  this  way  be  able  to  avoid  the  issuing  of 
successive  appeals  with  a  like  object,  as  well  as  a  duplication  of  effort,  which, 
besides  having  often  given  rise  to  loss  of  time,  energy  and  money,  have 
helped  to  convey,  both  to  the  public  and  to  Red  Cross  Societies,  an  impression 
of  rivalry  and  of  dispersal  of  activity,  resulting  in  confusion  and  overlapping. 
The  Comite  International  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  are  confident 
that  the  news  of  this  sincere  collaboration  will  cause  you  the  same  satisfaction 
as  that  which  they  experienced  in  the  practical  working-out  of  the  agreement. 
The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  so  vast  and  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  is 
essential  that  two  institutions  which,  under  the  same  symbol  and  with  the 
same  ideal,  represent  different  possibilities  of  action,  should  work  together 
in  absolute  trust  and  agreement." 

For  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  :  For  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge  : 

David  HENDERSON,  Director-General.  Gustave  ADOR,  Chairman. 


THE  RED  CROSS  PROGRAMME. 


The  following  is  a  summarised  version  of  an  article  which  has  been 
circulated  by  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation  to  all  Red  Cross 
Societies,  members  of  the  League,  for  use  in  their  membership  campaign 
publicity. 

ONE  of  the  essential  objects  of  a  Red  Cross  Society's  health 
campaign   must   be    wide   membership,   recruited    from   all 
elements  of  the  population.  Such  widespread  membership  should 


result  —  as  is  already  the  case  in  some  countries  —  not  only  in 
financial  support  for  public  health  education  and  improvement, 
but  also  in  moral  support  and  active  cooperation.  In  drawing  up 
the  programme  upon  which  a  Red  Cross  Society  bases  its  appeal 
for  national  membership,  the  following  three  points  should 
obviously  be  kept  in  view  : 

a)  Meeting  of  certain  well-defined  needs; 

b)  Cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross  with  other  organisations, 

governmental  or  voluntary,  engaged  in  public  health 
work  ; 

c)  Popularisation  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  preparation  of  public  opinion,  which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  appeal  for  a  membership  campaign,  although  the 
two  may  possibly  be  merged,  should  emphasise  the  fact  that 
certain  needs  exist  and  must  be  met,  and  that  the  Red  Cross  is  the 
appropriate  agent  for  this  task.  In  order  to  make  known  what 
these  needs  are,  wide  publicity  ought  to  be  given  to  statistics 
and  individual  cases  of  hardships  and  miseries.  In  order  to  prove 
the  special  necessity  for  Red  Cross  action,  the  following  three 
methods  can  be  recommended  :  demonstrations  on  a  small  scale 
concerning  the  problem  involved,  a  request  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation from  Government  health  authorities  or  from  some  organisa- 
tion or  individual  competent  to  pronounce  on  public  health 
matters,  finally,  direct  appeal  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  circulars, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  public  and  to  special 
local  conditions. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  how  the 
money  asked  for  is  to  be  spent,  it  will  generally  be  found  advisable 
to  issue,  together  with  the  programme  of  activities  proposed,  a 
summarised  budget  showing  how  the  Red  Cross  intends  to  apply 
the  funds  for  which  it  appeals  and,  in  cases  where  considerable 
administrative  expenditure  is  involved,  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  public  from  this  work.  To  provide  for  expenditure 
which  cannot  be  met  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  a  society,  one 
yearly  appeal  for  donations  is  recommended,  this  to  take  place 
either  simultaneously  with  the  annual  recruiting  of  members  or 
between  the  membership  campaigns.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
latter  course  is  preferable,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  annual 
enrollment  of  members  has  become  a  national  habit. 

The  two  following  conditions  for  securing  and  maintaining 
popular  support  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  field  of  public  health  have 
been  found  essential :  first,  to  estimate  accurately  the  psychology 
of  the  public  which  is  to  be  appealed  to,  and,  secondly,  to  prepare 
a  programme  of  work  and  a  form  of  publicity  easily  comprehen- 
sible to  this  public.  If,  at  first  sight,  the  programme  appears  too 
vast  and  too  complex,  it  is  apt  to  arouse  suspicion,  \vhereas  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unduly  restricted,  there  is  likely  to  be  com- 
plaint from  certain  parts  of  the  country,  where  special  conditions 
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prevail,  that  their  needs  are  being  overlooked.  The  ideal  programme 
of  activities  would,  therefore,  be  one  which  enables  every  chapter1 
of  a  national  Red  Cross  to  apply  some  portion  of  it  to  the  needs  of 
its  own  community. 

To  stimulate  and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  local  chapters  in 
the  work  proposed,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
which  faces  the  headquarters  of  a  Red  Cross  Society,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  programme  depends  on  the  constant  and  whole- 
hearted collaboration  of  the  various  units  which  go  to  make  up  a 
Red  Cross  organisation.  For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  close 
touch  be  maintained  between  the  central  body  or  headquarters 
and  the  branch  organisations. 

When  personal  contact  between  members  of  the  branch  com- 
mittees and  the  central  committee,  which  is  doubtless  the  ideal 
method,  is  not  feasible  on  account  of  great  distances  and  insuffi- 
cient communications,  the  system  of  visits  by  representatives  and 
constant  correspondence,  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
found  so  useful,  can  be  applied  with  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  sending  out  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  to 
branch  committees,  the  best  results  are  achieved  when  the  former 
are  brief  and  practical  and  adapted  to  the  districts  to  which  they 
are  sent.  This  is  especially  true  for  Red  Cross  Societies  covering 
large  territories,  with  a  variety  of  climate,  soil  and  vegetation. 

The  annual  membership  campaign  offers  a  good  opportunity 
for  putting  new  vitality  into  chapters  which  have  grown  apathetic. 
As,  in  most  cases,  this  apathy  may  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  the 
leaders  of  the  community  to  interest  themselves  in  the  Red  Cross, 
if  it  is  possible  to  secure  their  aid  for  a  local  campaign  or  in  some 
form  of  work  in  which  they  are  especially  interested,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  that,  by  stimulating  the  activities  of  the  leaders, 
new  life  and  energy  are  infused  into  the  whole  chapter. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  can  be  set  up  as  Red  Cross 
axioms : 

The  success  of  the  Red  Cross  in  public  health  work  depends 
on  popular  interest  and  support; 

The  society's  annual  programme  of  activities,  presented  in  an 
acceptable  and  comprehensible  form  by  means  of  the  right 
sort  of  publicity,  will  insure  this  interest  and  support ; 

To  maintain  the  latter  from  year  to  year,  the  principle  of 
constant  contact  between  headquarters  and  chapters  should 
be  observed  and  varying  local  conditions  taken  into  account; 

The  Red  Cross  should  appear  to  the  nation  as  an  institution  for 
public  service,  and  not  as  one  that  solicits  alms. 

1  A  Red  Cross  chapter  is  the  local  and  relatively  autonomous  grouping  of  Red  Cross  members 
which  forms  the  basic  unit  of  Red  Cross  organisation. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 


ARGENTINE. 

Foundation  of  a  school  for  nurses.  —  A  Central  School  for  nurses  has 
been  opened  at  Buenos  Aires,  which  will  work  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies' 
Committee  of  the  Argentine  Red  .Cross. 

At  the  inauguration  ceremony  which  was  attended  by  the  school  and  sanitary 
authorities,  and  by  a  numerous  and  distinguished  audience,  Dona  Guillermina 
Oliveira  Cezar  de  Wilde,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Ladies'  Committee,  who 
presented  the  building  in  which  the  school  is  established,  made  a  speech  giving 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  section  during  the  preceding  year  and  a  half;  the 
activities  in  question  had  been  constantly  extended  with  excellent  results. 

"  We  hope,  "she  said/'  that  each  district  of  the  capital  and  every  provincial 
town  will  possess  a  school  for  first  year  training,  that  is  to  say,  for  course;  in 
hygiene  and  first-aid  ;  students  can  then  be  selected  by  the  local  school  adminis- 
trations from  among  their  pupils  to  undergo  the  second  year  course,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  training  of  a  professional  nurse. 

"There  are  over  two  thousand  such  schools  in  the  United  States,  consequently, 
pro  rata,  by  the  end  of  1921,  Argentine  should  possess  two  hundred. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  popularisation  of  the  principles  of  hygiene,  mortality  has 
decreased  2o°/0  in  certain  States.  What  might  not  therefore  be  achieved  in  this 
country,  where,  according  to  the  report  submitted  by  Professor  Kraus,  more  than 
half  the  populations  of  the  northern  provinces  are  destroyed  by  petechial  fevers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  malaria,  and  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  notwith- 
standing its  wealth  and  resources,  there  is  a  centre  of  tuberculosis  on  every 
ranch.  Whole  families  are  destroyed  as  a  result  of  infection  propagated  through 
ignorance  of  protective  measures." 

Senora  Wilde's  speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Quarterly  Report  of  Red  Cross  Work.  —  According  to  the  March  issue  of 
the  Australian  Red  Cross  Leaflet  (Quarterly  Series,  No.  5),  all  the  divisions,  of 
the  Australian  Red  Cross  are  busy  preparing  for  this  year's  membership  campaign, 
which  will  take  place  in  May,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  campaign  will  result  in  a  notable  increase 
in  membership,  as  it  is  expected  that  no  district  will  remain  uncanvassed. 

The  New  Wales  Division  reports  that,  in  view  of  the  decrease  of  patients,  a 
number  of  convalescent  homes  and  sanatoria  have  been  closed.  At  the  end  of 
last  year  four  convalescent  homes,  four  nerve  homes  and  five  sanatoria  were  still 
open.  This  division  made  a  special  provision  early  in  the  war  for  the  treatment 
of  returned  soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  disorders  and  has,  during  the  past 
year,  established  a  chain  of  nerve  hospitals,  allowing  classification  of  patients 
according  to  their  complaints  and  different  types  of  treatment  to  meet  the  various 
stages  of  their  recovery. 

Besides  the  benefit  given  by  restful  environment,  graduated  work  in  the  work- 
shops and  gardens  each  day,  and  organised  recreations,  special  medical  treatment 
is  provided.  Such  methods  as  psychological  investigation  by  psycho-analysis, 
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hypnotism,  etc.,  relaxation,  re-education,  re-assurance,  suggestion,  persuasion, 
electricity,  massage,  medicines,  etc.,  are  applied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
each  individual  case.  Nurses  are  being  trained  in  the  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  cause  of  the  patient's  trouble  has  been  ascertained  and  he  is  able 
to  understand  his  condition  and  assist  his  own  cure,  and  his  physical  state  has 
improved,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  transferred  to  one  of  the  country  Farm  Homes  to  gain 
further  strength  and  to  pass  to  a  stage  nearer  his  return  to  civil  life. 

Among  the  other  activities  which  this  division  has  organised,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Red  Cross  weaving  industry,  with  a  total  of  thirty  looms,  basket  industry, 
which  has  achieved  excellent  results  despite  the  prevailing  depression  of  trade,  toy 
industry,  which  is  now  able  to  cope  with  any  class  of  the  wooden  toy  trade  in 
Australia,  Red  Cross  hospital  handicrafts,  disabled  soldiers'  crafts  and  Red  Cross 
spinning  depot. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  also  been  very  active,  furnishing  and  equipping 
the  blinded  soldiers'  tea-room.  A  simple  course  of  First  Aid  instructions  is  to  be 
published  shortly  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Record,  and  an  examination  will 
be  held  during  the  year.  A  Junior  Red  Cross  exhibition  will  also  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Red  Cross  industries  and  the  V.  A.  D.  Fair  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  Queensland  Division  announces  the  opening  of  a  home  for  advanced 
tuberculosis  cases  at  Corinda.  A  sub-committee  of  this  division  has  been  formed 
for  the  saving  of  infant  life. 

The  South  Australia  Division  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  has  carried 
on  its  ordinary  work  in  connection  with  sick  and  convalescent  soldiers,  who  at 
present  number  about  3oo.  The  nurses'  home,  recently  opened  at  Henley  Beach, 
has  proved  such  a  success  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
premises. 

During  the 'recent  railway  strike  the  Western  Australia  Division  made  an 
offer  of  cooperation  to  the  Central  Citizens'  Transport  Committee,  as  it  was 
felt  that,  should  the  need  arise,  valuable  help  might  be  afforded  by  the  society 
in  alleviating  distress,  especially  amongst  women  and  children.  This  offer  was 
accepted  and  two  members  of  the  society  appointed  as  representatives  of  a  relief 
committee.  Fortunately,  however,  the  strike  terminated  before  the  need  for  such 
help  arose. 

Notes  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  are  a 
feature  of  the  Australian  Red  Cross  Leaflet. 

Help  to  Poland.  --  The  Australian  Red  Cross  has  sent  to  the  Polish  Red 
Cross  an  important  consignment  consisting  of  woollen  goods,  articles  of  clothing 
and  bandages. 

AUSTRIA. 

Communication  from  the  Austrian  Red  Cross.  —  As  announced  [under 
"Official  Communication"1,  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  has  accepted  the  invit- 
ation to  join  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  following  are  passages 
from  the  letter  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Director-General  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  notifying  him  of  this  acceptance: 

"We  shall  be  very  honoured  and  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  League 
in  the  work  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  and  ravages  caused  by  war,  and 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  through  systematic  work  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  League  in  carrying  out  its  vast  programme. 

"  During  the  recent  war,  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  exerted  its  activities  in 

1  See  page  3io. 
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the  centre  of  the  European  turmoil.  As  the  Government  authorities  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared  for  such  an  unexpected  catastrophe,  the  Austrian  Red 
Cross  was  compelled  to  do  its  utmost  to  meet  the  situation.  It  was  able  to 
accomplish  its  difficult  task  by  concentrating  all  the  material  and  moral 
means  at  its  disposal,  and  was  soon  in  a  position  to  meet  the  need  of  sani- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  for  the  treatment,  the  transportation  and  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

"  Owing  to  the  alarming  spread  of  cholera  and  abdominal  typhus  in  the 
spring  of  191 5,  and  the  menace  of  exanthematic  typhus  in  the  North,  South, 
and  East  of  Central  Europe  during  the  following  years,  the  Austrian  Red 
Cross  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  means  of  modern  science  for 
fighting  the  increasing  contagion,  especially  among  the  civilian  population. 

"  A  complete  system  of  mobile  units  for  combating  epidemics  was 
speedily  improvised  and  soon  brought  to  a  state  of  exceptional  perfection. 

"  Thanks  to  its  bacteriological  field  laboratories,  mobile  epidemic  hos- 
pitals and  barracks,  disinfecting  stations,  shower-baths,  etc.,  the  society 
disposes  of  a  complete  equipment  for  fighting  diseases.  These  organisations 
have  proved  in  every  way  adequate,  and,  owing  to  their  mobility,  are  less 
expensive  than  permanent  installations. 

"  Through  its  staff  of  experts  and  assistants,  of  nurses  trained  in  dis- 
infection work  and  the  treatment  of  contagious  cases,  the  Austrian  Red 
Cross  is  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  the  League  in  the  fight  against 
epidemics  in  Central  Europe.  " 

CANADA. 

The  work  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross.  —  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Crusade  for  Good  Health"  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  his 
society  and  the  development  of  its  peace  time  activities,  which  is  summarised 
below : 

When  hostilities  ended,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  Red  Cross  would 
cease  its  work,  as  had  been  the  case  after  the  South  African  war.  The  war, 
howewer,  had  proved  the  necessity  for  Red  Cross  work  in  peace-time  by  revea- 
ling the  poor  physical  condition  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  of  the  Empire. 
The  results  of  medical  examinations  showed  that,  of  the  men  called  up  to  the 
army  in  Great  Britain  between  1917  and  1918,  only  three  out  of  nine  were  fit  for 
active  service.  In  Canada,  it  was  found  that  one  half  of  the  men  examined  under 
the  Military  Service  Act  were  physically  unfit  for  full  service  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  evident  that  in  most  cases  this  was  due  to  poor  nutrition,  neglect  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  working  and  living.  It  therefore 
became  urgent  that  something  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  and  the 
Red  Cross,  which  had  rendered  such  valuable  service  during  the  war,  seemed 
the  most  qualified  and  natural  agent  for  this  task. 

The  pamphlet  then  gives  an  account  of  the  conference  of  medical  experts 
which  met  at  Cannes  in  April  1919,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  granted  by  Parliament  in  1919, 
the  new  purpose  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  is  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"In  time  of  peace  or  war  to  carry  on 
and  assist  in  work  for  the  improvement 
of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout 
the  world". 
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In  undertaking  its  new  peace-time  activities,  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  surrenders 
none  of  its  former  character.  Besides  being  ready  and  better  able  than  before  to 
serve  humanity  in  case  of  war,  it  will  also  be  prepared  to  give  help  to  local, 
national  or  international  authorities  in  time  of  pestilence,  famine  or  other  disas- 
ter. There  remains  also  a  considerable  task  to  be  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  such  as  the  care  for  disabled  combatants  ;  it  is  estimated  that  this  work 
will  have  to  be  continued  for  many  years. 

In  Canada,  each  province  has  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  its  own 
questions  of  health  and  sanitation,  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  policy  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  each  provincial  division  is  practically  autonomous  and  may 
arrange  its  form  of  cooperation  with  the  Provincial  Government  as  seems  most 
expedient. 

Public  Health  Nurses.  —  In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  adequate  course  of  instruction  and  training  in  public  health 
nursing,  the  University  of  Toronto,  after  conferring  with  the  Provincial  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  arranged  that  a  course  in  public  health  nursing  should 
be  given  by  the  University,  the  Red  Cross  agreeing  to  meet  expenses  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  also  granting  scholarships  to  ten  nurses  to  enable  them  to  take 
the  course. 

Similar  provisions  for  courses  in  public  health  nursing  have  been  made  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  other  provinces.  In  order  to  obtain  an  additional  number  of 
nurses  for  the  province,  the  Ontario  Division  was  asked  for  a  grant  of  money, 
and  the  society  now  pays  the  salaries  of  eight  nurses  who  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Official  Health  Department. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  other  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 

The  British  Columbia  Division  has  undertaken  to  train  and  maintain  twelve 
nurses  for  public  health  work  in  rural  districts  ;  in  Alberta  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  provide  and  maintain  nursing  and  hospital  service  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts; in  Saskatchewan  special  relief  work  was  administered  for  the  provincial 
government  and  nursing  outposts  have  been  established  ;  in  Manitoba  nursing 
stations  have  been  established  in  unorganised  districts  and  are  being  carried  on 
under  a  joint  committee  of  three  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  and  two  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  ;  in  Quebec  the  Red  Cross  has  encouraged  the  esta- 
blishment of  health  centres  and  meets  the  expense  of  providing  a  course  in  pu- 
blic health  for  graduate  nurses  at  McGill  University;  the  Red  Cross  in  New 
Brunswick  has  provided  the  money  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  public  health 
duties  and  has  undertaken  educational  public  health  work  throughout  the  pro- 
vince ;  in  Nova  Scotia  the  Red  Cross  operated  two  public  health  caravans  during 
July  and  August  and  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
several  public  health  nurses  ;  in  Prince  Edward  Island  the  provincial  division 
has  arranged  to  provide  one  public  health  nurse  to  carry  on  educational  and  or- 
ganisation work  throughout  the  province. 

Public  Health  Work  in  Toronto.  —  In  the  matter  of  public  health  service 
Toronto  takes  a  leading  place  among  the  cities  of  the  American  continent. 
Whereas  ten  years  ago  the  Health  Department  of  Toronto  dealt  for  the  most 
part  with  sanitary  regulations,  it  now  deals  chiefly  with  public  health  work 
of  an  educational  and  preventive  nature.  The  great  progress  realised  during  this 
period  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

1909  1919 

General  death  rate  (per  thousand  of  population).  i5  11.4 

Infant  death  rate  (per  thousand  living  births)  .  .  i3g  86 

Typhoid  death  rate  (per  100,000  population),  .  .  44.2  2.6 

(This  decline  coincides  with  improvements  in 
sanitation,  milk  and  water  supplies). 
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Tuberculosis  death  rate  (per  100,000  population)  i3o  84 

Public  Health  nurses 2  99 

Child  Welfare  Clinics o  22 

Expenditure $  84,760  $  535,ooo 

Expenditure  per  capita $  0.27  $  1.19 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  was  introduced  in  1910,  and  each  pupil  is  now 
given  complete  physical  examination  twice  during  his  school  career,  special  exa- 
minations being  given  when  required.  The  Health  Department  considers  that 
99  %  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  education  of  the  public  in  question  of  health 
reform. 

The  Red  Cross  does  not  desire  to  undertake  or  to  compete  with  work  already 
being  carried  on  by  official  authorities  or  to  assume  work  which  is  being  done  by 
other  existing  voluntary  organisations.  Its  function  is  to  strengthen  and  assist 
them.  As  one  means  towards  doing  that,  grants  of  money  have  been  made  by  the 
Red  Cross  to  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Bri- 
gade, the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  Cana- 
dian National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  the  Canadian  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Child  Welfare  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Public  Health  Association. 

Developing  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  which 
was  the  first  to  give  school  children  a  chance  to  participate  in  Red  Cross  work,  has 
recently  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  work  in  seven  provinces 
and  the  plans  for  the  future. 

The  "Children's  Branch"  of  the  Quebec  Red  Cross  Society  began  in  September 
1914,  with  a  programme  of  sewing  and  money-making  activities  in  support  of 
the  chapter  work.  Inspired  by  this  example,  the  teachers  of  Saskatchewan  began 
a  year  later,  the  children  in  the  schools  of  that  one  province  giving  $  3o,ooo  to 
the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  in  their  first  year,  and  sending  $67,000  to  the  relief 
of  Belgian  children  in  1916,  and  $  19,000  to  general  Red  Cross  activities  in  1919. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1920  there  were  $69  Junior  branches  in  Saskatchewan 
and  there  had  been  established  "The  Junior  Red  Cross  Fund  for  Crippled  Child- 
ren". The  support  of  this  fund  and,  through  it,  the  providing  of  surgical  and 
hospital  treatment  for  children,  otherwise  unable  to  receive  the  expert  care  that 
might  restore  them  to  health  and  normal  life,  has  been  the  chief  activity  of  these 
869  branches. 

Similar  work  for  disabled  children  was  undertaken  by  the  juniors  of  Alberta 
province  when  they  began  organisation  in  May  1920.  The  membership  at  Christ- 
mastime had  reached  2 100.  By  means  of  Health  Clubs  in  the  schools,  instruction 
in  hygiene  has  been  brought  to  the  Junior  members. 

In  Ontario  the  work  for  disabled  children  has  been  directed  particularly  toward 
cases  in  rural  communities  at  such  a  distance  from  centres  of  population  that 
medical  aid  has  been  almost  unavailable. 

In  all  this  work  the  provincial  ministries  of  education  have  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  obtaining  ministerial  approval  for 
this  work  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 

The  central  office  of  the  Canadian  Red  Gross  at  Toronto  has  defined  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  movement  in  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  peace-time  programme 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  international  scope  of  the  work,  its  use- 
fulness in  bringing  to  the  school  children  a  wider  citizenship  and  sympathy,  have 
been  put  forward  as  fundamental  in  planning  the  development  and  extension  of 
the  programme.  The  propaganda  poster  used  in  Ontario  asks  the  boys  and  girls 
to  "Help  carry  out  the  Peace-Time  Purpose  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society : 
the  Improvement  of  Health,  the  Prevention  of  Disease  and  the  Mitigation  of  Suf- 
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fering  throughout  the  World".  The  poster  quotes  a  verse  of  Kipling's,  pledging 
loyally  to  the  Motherland,  and  has  three  small  pictures  illustrating  phases  of  the 
progiamme  :  "Play  the  Game",  "Keep  the  Window  open"  and  "Support  the 
Children's  Fund." 

The  vivid  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  work  by  Canadian  public  men 
is  indicated  in  a  letter  of  endorsement  from  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Martin,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  in  which  he  says:  "The  Junior  Red 
Cross  of  Saskatchewan  has  set  before  itself  very  definite  objects  —  chiefly  the 
study  and  practice  of  hygiene  and  the  relief  of  crippled  children.  I  realise  that 
the  former  will  tend  unfailingly  toward  healthy  generations  in  the  future  and 
that  the  latter  will  mean  the  happiness  of  many  children  now  apparently- 
doomed  to  lives  of  suffering.  In  the  study  of  health,  in  the  practice  of  healthy 
habits,  in  the  assistance  given  to  crippled  children,  splendid  constructive  work 
will  be  done  for  our  children.  Ideals  of  humanity  and  good  service  will  be  daily 
inculcated  and  our  citizenship  thereby  strengthened  towards  good  ends. 

"The  Junior  Red  Cross,  therefore,  has  my  full  approval  and  I  would  suggest 
that  while  schools  are  in  operation,  in  order  to  assist  the  realisation  of  these  ob- 
jects, a  portion  of  every  Friday  afternoon  be  given  to  the  study  of  those  humani- 
tarian phases  of  education  and  citizenship  for  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  stands." 

New  Brunswick  Division.  —  The  New  Brunswick  Division  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  has  started  a  Bulletin  which  gives  details  of  the  various  activities  under- 
taken by  this  Division.  The  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  reproduces  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  Division,  Mr.  R.T.  Hayes,  which  is 
worded  as  follows:  "During  the  year  1920  the  New  Brunswick  Red  Cross  has 
carried  on  and  discharged  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties  growing  out  of  war,  the 
principal  activities  being  hospital  and  port  work.  In  addition,  progress  has  been 
made  on  a  Health  programme  along  the  lines  recommended  and  approved  by  the 
Geneva  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  In  the  carrying  out  of  plans  outlined  for 
the  year  1921,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Red  Cross  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
caring  for  returned  soldiers  in  hospitals,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Provincial 
Health  Department  and  Victorian  Order  in  the  promotion  of  health  throughout 
the  province." 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  I  A. 

Organisation  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  As  a  result  of  the  membership 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  Commission,  over 
76,000  Czecho-Slovak  children  have  now  joined  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  Commission,  with  the  support  of  the  American  Juniors,  started  its 
work  by  instituting  in  the  schools  of  the  country  the  so-called  "Health  Game", 
consisting  in  a  friendly  competition  among  78,000  children  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  hygiene  and  to  improve  their  health.  Under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Junior 
Membership  of  the  Department  of  Organisation  of  the  League,  these  children 
have  now  formed  a  permanent  junior  branch  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross 
Society,  exceeding  their  original  number. 

Miss  Fanneal  Harrisson,  director  of  the  unit  for  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  a  staff  of  thirty-six  women  workers  —  twelve  of  whom  are  Americans, 
the  others  being  Czecho-Slovak  —  launched  the  campaign  by  sending  circulars 
to  the  teachers  of  the  four  principal  cities  :  Prag,  Brno,  Pilzen  and  Bratislawa. 
and  addressing  the  children  in  public  meetings.  Over  5oo  separate  classes  were 
appealed  to  directly  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  enrollments  in  87  schools  in 
the  four  cities  amounted  to  nearly  9000. 
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The  Central  Committee  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  organisation  repre- 
sented the  elements  of  the  educational  world.  This  committee  consisted  at  first  of 
Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross,  Prof.  Fr.  Drtina, 
former  minister,  who  has  been  active  in  educational  work,  Prof.  J.  Jenista  and 
Inspector  Joseph  Zeman  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Inspector  Moritz  Strach, 
representing  the  German  speaking  schools,  Prof.  Jan  Skola,  and  Mrs.  Zaharova- 
Nemcova,  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  In  March,  when  Prof. 
Drtina  went  to  Oxford  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  his  place  was  taken  as  chair- 
man by  Inspector  Strach.  It  was  also  decided  to  add  other  members  to  represent 
the  Slovak  schools  and  the  men  and  women  teachers  as  separate  bodies. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  expressed  not  only  in  the 
presence  on  the  committee  of  important  officials,  but  also  by  public  approval.  In 
Bratislawa  the  Governmenf  went  so  far  as  to  release  the  President  of  the  Slovakian 
teachers'  association  from  all  teaching  duties,  although  retaining  him  as  an 
official,  so  that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  to  helping  the  organisation  work. 

On  March  19,  the  schools  closed  for  Easter  vacation.  There  were  then  more 
than  55,ooo  enrolled.  During  the  vacation  period  the  children  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  new  republic  were  discussing  their  new  opportunities  and  in  the 
first  week,  after  the  schools  were  re-opened,  approximately  20,000  more  came 
forward  to  help. 

Programmes  adopted  by  these  groups  of  young  Red  Cross  workers  have  been 
very  varied,  but  they  have  all  expressed  the  same  ideas  of  service  and  kindness. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  classes  are  at  work  on  definite  projects.  Of  these 
104  provide  for  sewing  for  needy  children,  58  for  knitting,  87  for  toy-making, 
3o  for  gardening,  101  for  carrying  on  the  "health  game"  under  their  own  direction, 
19  for  studying  hygiene.  Other  classes  will  devote  their  efforts  to  salvaging  and 
selling  cast-off  articles,  wood  carving  and  community  cleaning  enterprises,  for 
which  they  are  paid.  Many  children  will  also  save  part  of  their  pocket  money 
to  provide  oranges  for  sick  children. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership  of  the  League,  the 
members  of  the  American  unit  have  worked  with  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  have  given  generously  from  their  resources  of  supplies  and  money.  Through 
the  system  of  school  correspondence  it  is  hoped  to  ensure  for  the  future  good 
understanding  between  the  children,  who  are  now  all  members  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

Lecture  Tour.  —  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  President  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  accompanied  on  a  recent  lecture  tour  by  Mr.  Lyman  Bryson, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership.  Public  meetings  held  at  Brno  and 
Kyjov,  in  Moravia,  and  Bratislawa,  in  Slovakia,  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Masaryk 
on  the  purposes  of  the  national  Red  Cross  Society,  by  Ing.  Dorazil  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  by  Mr.  Bryson  on  the  international  phases  of  Red  Cross  work, 
particularly  as  developed  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

DENMARK. 

Danish  Railways  and  the  Red  Cross. —  In  May  1919  the  Danish  Red  Cross 
requested  the  railway  authorities  to  improve  the  instructions  in  First  Aid  given 
to  railway  doctors.  Six  months  later  a  letter  was  received  stating  that  the  request 
could  not  be  granted  as  the  actual  training  given  to  railway  doctors  was  found 
generally  sufficient,  but  that  recapitulation  courses  could  be  held  more  frequently. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  staff  which  caused 
considerable  difficulty.  Extended  instruction  was  not  considered  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  sanitary  detachments  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
that  these  would  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of  railway  accidents. 
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The  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  railway  authorities  were  not  consi- 
dered justifiable  by  the  Red  Cross,  as  a  sanitary  detachment  must  first  be  called 
'her  at  its  own  station  before  being  able  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  accident, 
thus  necessitating  a  certain  delay.  The  Red  Cross,  therefore,  insisted  that  it  \vas 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  railway  staff  in  attendance  be  able  immediately 
to  render  help  to  the  wounded  and  care  for  them  until  relieved  by  the  sanitary 
detachment. 

The  Danish  Red  Cross  is  now  trying  to  organise  sanitary  detachments  in  all 
the  towns  in  which  ambulance  trains  are  stationed,  and  hopes  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  railway  authorities  for  carrying  on  this  work,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  procure  first  help  in  case  of  accidents. 

FRANCE. 

Union  des  Femmes  de  France.  —  The  March  number  of  "Revue  de  I'l'nion 
des  Femmes  de  France",  contains  interesting  details  of  the  work  of  organisation 
in  liberated  regions,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
He"nin-Lietard  station  (Pas-de-Calais).  During  December,  1920,  the  establishment 
distributed  1,627  litres  milk  to  infants;  1,260  meals  were  served  in  the  school 
canteen ;  600  families  were  visited  and  2,000  articles  of  clothing  were  made  in 
the  workroom.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  35o  kilos  of  cocoa,  i5o  kilos  of 
vegetables,  680  tins  of  condensed  milk,  53  kilos  of  knitting  wool,  and  approximat- 
ely 1,400  articles  of  clothing  or  bedding  were  distributed  or  sold. 

The  "Revue"  further  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  various  establish- 
ments organised  by  the  Union. 

I.  —  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING,  32,  RUE  DE  LA  JONQUIERE,  PARIS.  —  The  Jonquiere 
school,  after  training  the  devoted  personnel  which  enabled  the  organisation  to 
render  such  excellent  service  during  the  war,  carried  on  as  a  hospital  of  5o  beds, 
this  number  being  increased  to  go  during  the  busiest  period;  67,060  days  of 
hospitalisation  were  registered. 

After  the  war,  the  school  reopened.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  results: 

i)  School  Dispensary  (October  i,  1919  to  December  3i,  1920):  2,871  patients 
registered,  resulting  in  12,436  consultations  or  dressings,  namely:  medical  1,718; 
surgical,  2,027;  rhino-laryngology,  1,270;  ophthalmology,  417 ;  dentistry,  872 ; 
gymnastics,  112;  massage,  gi5;  dressings,  5,io8;  Total:  12,436. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  how  much  the  treatment 
given  at  the  dispensary  is  appreciated.  In  October  1919,  the  date  of  reopening, 
the  number  of  patients  registered  was  69,  resulting  in  280  consultations  or 
dressings;  in  December  1920,  after  the  institute  had  been  working  i5  months, 
261  new  patients  had  registered,  resulting  in  1,607  consultations  or  dressings. 

Complete  courses  of  training :  Pupils  entered:  169;  having  completed  the 
course,  21. 

Massage:  Pupils  registered,  22;  having  completed  the  course,  21. 

Gymnastics:  Pupils  registered,  17;  having  completed  the  course,  i3. 

School  Hospital :  (November  i,  1919  to  December  3i,  1920):  number  of  days 
of  hospitalisation,  3,385  ;  consultations  or  dressings,  197. 

Periods  of  training:  In  1919,  of  19  pupils  registered,  17  completed  the 
period  of  training:  in  1920  of  11  pupils  registered  8  continued  the  course;  3  re- 
entered  for  a  different  course  in  1921. 

II.  —  MARIE  FEUILLET  DISPENSARY  AT  RABAT.  —  The  Marie  Feuillet  Dispen- 
sary, organised   by  the  Red   Cross,  is   situated  at  Rabat,   an  Arabian  town   in 
Morocco.   The  foundation  of  the  dispensary  dates  back  to  the  first  years  of  the 
French  protectorate  of  the  Shereefian  Empire.   As  far  back  as  1911,  Arab  women 
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had  commenced  bringing  their  children  to  the  Red  Cross  nurses  accompanying 
the  French  troops,  a  mark  of  confidence  which  suggested  toMme.  Marie  Feuillet 
the  generous  idea  of  founding  a  dispensary  destined  exclusively  for  Arab  women 
and  children.  On  March  17,  igi3,  the  Director  of  Medical  Assistance  to  the 
Native  Population  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Red  Cross  the  doctor  and 
medicaments  necessary  for  the  organisation.  Later  on,  the  consultation  for 
women  was  attached  to  the  Municipal  Dispensary,  the  Marie  Feuillet  Dis- 
pensary being  reserved  exclusively  for  children.  The  latter  institute  is  established 
in  an  old  Arab  house,  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  into  which  opens  the  consulting 
room,  equipped  according  to  modern  ideas  of  hygiene.  The  Dispensary  personnel 
consists  of  a  doctor,  of  a  certificated  R.  C.  nurse,  and  of  two  native  nurses,  (male 
and  female).  Consultations,  which  are  attended  by  numerous  children,  take 
place  every  morning.  Each  child  is  examined  and  the  case  registered  together 
with  details  of  diagnosis  and  suitable  treatment.  When  necessary,  dressings  are 
immediately  applied  and  a  supply  of  the  appropriate  medicament  issued.  The 
diseases  most  frequently  treated  are  affections  of  the  skin,  scalp  and  digestive 
organs  ;  next  in  order  are  the  "seasonable"  diseases,  conjunctivitis  during  the 
summer  and  bronchitis  in  the  winter. 

In  addition  to  treatment,  the  dispensary  endeavours  to  teach  the  natives  a 
few  rules  of  infant  hygiene.  In  this  connection,  it  supplements  the  work  oi  the 
milk  station.  The  number  of  daily  consultations  varies  between  40  and  60  ;  the 
total  number  of  consultations  for  1920  approximated  8,000.  This  figure  similarly 
indicates  the  number  of  dressings  and  of  the  medicaments  distributed.  The  above 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  this  activity  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 

111.  —  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  DISPENSARY  AT  ISSY-LES-MOULINEAUX.  —  Financial  year, 
1920:  consultations,  1,769;  dressings,  269;  operations,  u  ;  plasters-of-Paris,  7  ; 
injections,  1,062  ;  analysis  of  sputum,  164;  visits  to  patients  in  their  homes,  1,707. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  inspecting 
doctor  Viry : 

"The  dispensary  is  open  every  day  ;  consultations  are  given  by  four  doctors, 
assisted  by  Mme.  Levesque,  a  "U.  F.  F."  nurse,  and  by  Mme,  Lombard,  a  visiting 
nurse,  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Office  of  Hygiene. 

Five  members  of  the  Issy-les-Moulineaux  Committee  assist  the  Directress  in 
the  working  of  the  Institute. 

Injections  and  analyses  are  carried  out  by  the  directress  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  doctor. 

The  patients  attended  in  their  homes  are  visited  every  Thursday  by  the 
nurse  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Hygiene,  accompanied  by  the  directress, 
who  also  visits  the  patients  on  the  other  days. 

The  municipal  authorities  supply  the  poor  with  the  medicines  prescribed 
by  the  doctors. 

The  municipal  office  of  hygiene,  on  delivery  of  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
doctor,  undertakes,  as  regards  patients  belonging  to  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
to  supply  horseflesh  and  milk  for  extra  diet.  Patients  ordered  this  treatment  are 
sent  to  the  sanatorium. 

The  application  of  doctors'  prescriptions  and  the  carrying  out  of  their 
instructions  is  superintended  by  the  visiting  nurses." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Work  of  the  Russian  Relief  Fund  in  Great  Britain.  —  The  British  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Fund  in  Great  Britain  has  just  published  its 
first  report  covering  the  work  accomplished  during  the  period  igig-igzi.  In 
the  introduction,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  Chairman  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
recalls  the  creation  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  which 
took  place  in  igig  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  British  Red  Cross.  The 
lishment  of  this  Fund  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  troubled 
conditions  in  Russia,  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  that  country  was  unable  to  main- 
tain its  organisation. 

The  British  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Fund  in  Great  Britain, 
which  works  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order 
of  St.  John,  is  under  the  patronage  of  H.  M.  Queen  Alexandra,  II.  R.  II. 
Princess  Christian  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  To  this  Committee  all 
questions  relating  to  Red  Cross  work  in  connection  with  Russian  subjects,  or 
British  subjects  who  are  connected  with  Russia,  are  referred  by  the  British  Red 
Cross,  and  all  funds  collected  in  Great  Britain  for  Russian  relief  work  are 
entrusted  to  it.  Despite  great  difficulties,  the  British  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  accomplish  remarkable  work,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  taken  from  the  report: 

Esthonia.  —  In  July,  1919,  the  British  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
decided  to  send  a  Relief  Mission  to  Esthonia  ;  their  object  being  to  distribute, 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  British  General  Officer  commanding  at 
Reval,  medical  stores  to  the  Volunteer  Russian  Army  Hospital  through  the  proper 
authorities  representing  the  Russian  Red  Cross.  Mr.  R.  C.  Woodhouse,  who  had 
been  working  for  the  Central  Prisoners  of  War  Relief  Committee  in  Berlin,  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Reval  as  the  Committee's  Commissioner. 

The  first  base  was  established  at  Reval,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  supporting  base  was  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  warehouse  of  the  Joint  War 
Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  was  placed  at  the  Committee's  disposal. 
Lady  Marling  (wife  of  the  British  Minister  at  Copenhagen)  kindly  agreed  to 
supervise  the  transhipment  of  stores  arriving  at  Copenhagen  into  Government 
vessels  proceeding  to  Reval. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1919  the  Committee  was  actively  engaged  in  working  in 
Esthonia,  where  over  £  80,000  worth  of  medical  stores  was  supplied  to  the  refugee 
population  and  the  wounded  of  General  Yudenitch's  Army.  There  were  seventeen 
base  hospitals,  situated  between  Narva  and  Reval,  run  by  the  Russian  Red  Cross, 
under  its  control.  The  Committee  supplied  these  hospitals  with  drugs  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  Colonel  Macgregor,  D.  S.  O.,  acting  as  travelling  Com- 
missioner, visited  Reval  in  November,  1919,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Collins. 
On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  country,  and  on  arrival  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society,  the  Committee  was  advised  by  Colonel  Wilson  of  the  British 
Military  Mission  to  transfer  its  activity  to  Finland.  It  accordingly  withdrew  its 
personnel  and  handed  over  the  balance  of  its  stores  (valued  at  £  6,5oo)  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  representatives  at  the  end  of  March,  1920,  who  distributed 
them  on  the  Commitee's  behalf.  Since  that  date  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
assumed  almost  entire  responsibility  for  the  Russian  refugees  in  Esthonia. 

Finland.  —  In  February,  1920,  when  the  American  Red  Cross  undertook  the 
relief  work  in  Esthonia,  the  Committee  decided  to  transfer  some  of  its  stores  from 
Reval  to  Viborg,  and  in  March  Mr.  Collins  went  to  Viborg  to  make  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  refugees  in  Finland.  Mr.  Collins  found  a  great  deal 
of  distress  and  hardship  particularly  amongst  the  children  as,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Finns,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  starting  relief  work.  Lack  of 
employment  was  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  and  Mr.  Collins  set  to  work  to  establish 
workrooms  at  Viborg  and  elsewhere.  He  also  started  children's  creches  and  made 
distributions  of  clothing  where  most  needed.  Clothes,  drugs  and  foodstuffs  were 
dispatched  to  be  distributed  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Committee, 
who  worked  there  in  conjunction  with  the  local  Russian  Red  Cross  Societies. 
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In  June,  the  Committee  appointed  Major  1 .  C.  FitzHugh,  D.  S.  O.,  M.V.  O., 
Chief  Commissioner  for  Northern  Russia,  and  he,  with  two  trained  nurses  and 
an  accountant,  joined  Mr.  Collins  the  same  month. 

The  refugees  in  Finland  were  of  three  classes: 

a)  Refugees  from  Russia  —  some  with  money  and  some  without  —  but 
all  without  domicile,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment. 

b)  Russians,  owing  country  villas  in  Finland,  who  had  fled  from  Russia 
and  were  living  in  their  villas.  Many  of  these  had  exhausted  their  money  and 
were  unable  to  find  employment. 

c)  Russian   subjects  of  Finnish    Nationality   —   such    as    Karelians   and 
Ingermanlanders.   These  were  almost  homeless  and   destitute,  but  received 
better  treatment  from  the  Finns. 

These  refugees  numbered  about  35,ooo.  The  American  Red  Cross  had  already 
undertaken  to  provide  food,  and  the  British  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
workers  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  the  workshops  and  providing  clothes 
and  medical  aid. 

Poland.  —  In  April,  1920,  the  Foreign  Office  approached  the  British  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  with  a  view  to  obtaining  help  for  some  Russian 
Officers  of  Denikin's  Army,  interned,  with  their  wives  and  families,  in  a  Polish 
Prisoners'  Camp  at  Dombie,  near  Cracow. 

The  Committee  was  not  able  to  give  monetary  assistance,  but  undertook  to 
forward  a  consignment  of  clothing,  linen,  etc.,  to  Miss  Vulliamy  and  Madame 
Lubimoff  who  were  starting  relief  work  in  the  camps  in  Poland.  The  Russian 
refugees  numbered  about  140,000  people  in  all,  the  greater  part  being  in  nine 
Concentration  Camps,  entirely  administered  by  Polish  officials.  20,000  more 
came  in  later  with  Bredoff  s  Army. 

There  were  no  free  hospitals  and  the  rations  were  quite  insufficient.  The 
refugees  were  short  of  clothing,  boots,  and  almost  entirely  without  mattresses  or 
blankets. 

In  May,  1920,  Mr.  Maudslay  reported  on  the  work  that  was  being  done  by 
Madame  Lubimoff  in  Poland,  and  the  Committee  decided  to  make  a  grant  for 
administration  expenses  to  assist  her  work.  Madame  Lubimoff  was  officially 
authorised  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  stores  shipped  for  the  relief  of  Russians 
in  Poland  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Vulliamy  in  distributing  clothing  to 
the  refugees.  From  that  time  regular  consignments  were  sent  forward  to  Warsaw. 

In  the  autumn  of  1920,  Miss  Vulliamy  came  to  England  and  started  a  small 
Committee  called  the  "British  Committee  for  Relief  in  Poland",  with  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell  as  President,  and  raised-  a  small  fund  for  her  work.  The  British 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  helped  her  with  donations  and  undertook  to 
forward  to  Warsaw  any  supplies  of  clothing,  etc.,  that  were  collected  by  the 
Committee.  At  the  present  time,  the  Committee's  work  in  Poland  is  not  on  a 
very  large  scale,  but  they  are  sending  out  what  stores  they  can  afford  to  Miss 
Vulliamy  and  Madame  Lubimoff  and  they  regret  very  much  that  they  are  not 
able  to  do  more  in  this  direction,  but  the  demand  is  so  enormous  in  Poland  that 
they  could  not  attempt  to  untertake  the  work  on  any  large  scale. 

In  her  recent  letters  Miss  Vulliamy  reports  that  there  are  now  110,000  Russians 
who  have  to  be  interned  according  to  the  Riga  Peace  Terms,  and  that  the  Poles 
are  quite  unable  to  do  anything  for  them ;  things  are  further  complicated  by 
the  closing  down  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  through  lack  of  funds. 

At  present  Miss  Vulliamy's  work  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  Internment, 
Refugee  and  Prisoners  of  War  Camps,  and  the  need  for  such  work  is  unlimited. 
The  Polish  Government  has  welcomed  her  work  and  gives  it  its  support  in 
every  way  but  the  Poles  are  themselves  so  short  of  food,  fuel,  etc.,  that  they 
can  hardly  provide  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  the  camps. 
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Hritish  Prisoners  in  Russia.  —  When  Major  FitzHugh  (the  Committee's 
Chief  Commissioner  for  Northern  Russia)  arrived  at  Hdsingfors  on  his  way  to 
Finland,  the  British  Minister  enlisted  his  help  for  the  British  subjects  recently 
arrived  from  Russia.  Acting  on  a  telegram  from  Sir  Martin  Abrahamson  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  at  Copenhagen  and  a  request  from  the  British  Legation, 
Helsingfors,  Major  Fitzllugh  undertook  to  send  supplies  to  the  British  prisoners 
in  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

The  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  has  now  consented  to  send  supplies,  commenc- 
ing March  loth,  to  126  British  subjects  who  are  unable  to  be  repatriated  to 
England  owing  to  sickness  and  age,  through  Mrs.  Froom  of  Petrograd,  who  all 
through  the  Revolution  has  been  most  devoted  in  her  work  amongst  the  British, 
and  whose  pluck  and  wonderful  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
prevented  these  poor  people  from  starving  to  death  and  worse. 

Lemnos.  —  In  March,  1920,  Colonel  P.  A.  Macgregor,  D.  S.  O.,  (late  Cold- 
stream  Guards),  who  had  been  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  British 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  went  to  Constantinople  to  open  a  hospital 
for  refugees  from  Russia.  He  was  followed  by  a  small  hospital  unit  and,  upon 
the  British  Authorities  deciding  to  send  all  the  refugees  from  Novorossisk  to 
Lemnos,  the  unit  was  transferred  to  that  island.  In  April,  the  Government  made 
a  grant  of  £  5o,ooo  to  the  Committee  in  aid  of  organising  and  providing  relief  for 
the  sick,  wounded  and  refugees  of  General  Denikin's  Forces.  A  large  camp  has 
been  established  at  Lemnos  which  the  Committee  took  over  and  a  supplementary 
hospital  unit  of  nurses  and  doctors,  under  Captain  Nangle,  was  dispatched  at  the 
request  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Admiral  de  Robeck.  A  large  supply  of 
clothing  and  hospital  equipment  was  purchased  and  a  second  unit  was  sent  ou- 
later  at  the  request  of  the  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Lemnos.  A  hospital  was  estat 
blished  at  Cooper's  Point,  a  special  typhus  camp  was  also  in  the  charge  of  the 
B.  C.  R.  R.  C.  unit.  The  refugees  numbered  about  3,5oo. 

The  B.  C.  R.  R.  C.  carried  on  their  hospital  work  at  Lemnos  until  November, 
1920,  when  the  British  Government  transferred  the  Denikin  refugees  to  Serbia. 

Egypt.  —  The  main  work  to  be  done  among  the  Russian  refugees  fell  under 
the  following  headings: 

a)  Extra  food  (milk,  etc.  for  the  children);  b)  Clothing  (especially  women  and 
children);  c)  Education;  d)  Recreation  and  social  welfare. 

The  following  organisations  were  dealing  with  this  work  : 

a)  British  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross;  b)  Russian  Red  Cross; 
c)  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  d)  Lady  Congreve's  Committee;  e)  Alexandria  Committee. 

The  cold  winter  in  Egypt  has  caused  considerable  suffering  in  the  camps  and 
large  requisitions  for  clothing  continue  to  come  in  from  the  Committee's  Com- 
missioner. These  are  being  supplied  as  far  as  possible. 

Cyprus.  —  The  Refugee  Camp  is  situated  at  Famagusta  and  is  occupied  by 
the  refugees  who  were  evacuated  from  Russia  on  the  S.  S.  Kherson.  In  summer 
this  camp  is  not  particularly  healthy,  owing  to  malaria,  but  the  accommodation 
is  excellent,  consisting  of  huts  with  stone  tloors  in  good  repair.  There  are  about 
i,5oo  refugees  in  four  encampments 

Serbia.  —  In  the  early  autumn  of  1920,  the  British  Government,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Serbian  Government,  decided  to  transfer  to  Serbia  all  the  Russian 
refugees  from  Denikin's  Army,  who  were  then  in  Lemnos  and  Egypt.  The  British 
Government  agreed  to  pay  the  Serbian  Government  600  dinars  per  head  for  these 
Russians  who  numbered  about  6,5oo.  The  Serbian  Government  in  return  were  to 
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pay  a  maintenance  allowance  to  each  person  and  arrange  for  their  housing  until 
such  time  as  they  obtained  work  and  became  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the 
country. 

The  Official  Russian  Committee  had  already  been  formed  in  Serbia  which 
met  regularly  at  the  Russian  Legation  to  discuss  all  questions  relating  to  the 
Russian  refugees  and  to  devise  means  of  helping  them. 

The  High  Commissioner.,  Mr.  Paleologue,  appointed  by  the  Russian  author- 
ities, controls  the  entire  organisation  of  Russian  refugees  in  Serbia;  this  orga- 
nisation consists  of  a  small  Committee  in  every  town  or- village  where  refugees 
are  quartered.  These  Committees  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  refugees  in  their 
district  and  inform  Mr.  Paleologue  what  is  required  for  them  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  medicines,  etc. 

By  the  end  of  November,  all  the  refugees  had  been  transferred  from  Lemnos 
and  the  whole  of  the  equipment  and  stores  of  the  B.  C.  R.  R.  C.  were  sent  to 
Belgrade. 

Crimean  Refugees.  —  Whilst  the  transfer  of  the  Lemnos  refugees  was  being 
made,  the  second  evacuation  of  Wrangel's  Army  from  the  Crimea  took  place 
and  besides  the  6,5oo  Russians  for  which  the  British  Government  is  responsible, 
there  are  now  some  82,400  Russians  in  Serbia.  The  question  of  relief  immediately 
became  a  serious  matter. 

Immediately  after  the  Crimean  evacuation  Mr.  Maudslay  (Honorary  Director- 
General  of  the  B.  C.  R.  R.  C.)  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  where  he  interviewed  French 
and  Russian  authorities  and  then  went  to  Geneva  to  approach  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  with  a  view  to  taking  immediate  steps  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. To  avoid  further  duplication  of  relief  administration  by  voluntary  Socielies 
throughout  Europe  and  in  order  to  coordinate  the  appeals  for  assistance  at  home 
it  was  suggested  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  should  in  future  assume 
the  responsibility  and  direction  of  policy  of  relief  work. 

Requisitions  for  further  supplies  of  clothing  and  equipment  come  in  regularly 
but  only  a  part  of  these  can  be  supplied  with  the  present  limited  funds  at  the 
Committee's  disposal.  The  Committee  is  ready  at  short  notice  to  send  a  hospital 
unit  to  Cattarb,  should  funds  be  forthcoming,  most  of  the  Lemnos  staff  having 
expressed  willingness  to  take  up  work  overseas  again  whenever  the  Committee 
requires  their  services. 

The  latest  news  at  the  Committee's  disposal  is  to  the  effect  that  the  refugees 
are  gradually  permeating  into  zoo  towns  and  villages  in  Yugo-Slavia,  where  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  absorbed  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
they  are  destitute  of  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  and  the  Committee's  offices  in 
Yugo-Slavia  are  hard  at  work  on  a  schema  by  which  supplies  can  reach  them  in 
these  different  centres;  although  great  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  the  transport  arrangements  can  be  considered  efficient. 

Relief  in  England.  —  In  May,  1920,  Baron  Raush,  the  special  delegate  of  the 
Russian  Red  Cross  in  Great  Britain,  laid  before  the  Committee  a  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Russian  Cooperative  Society  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  a  farm 
settlement  should  be  established  jointly  with  the  British  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  providing  occupation  for  Russian  officers  at  present 
residing  in  this  country.  A  farm  of  about  460  acres  was  purchased  near  Epsom 
and  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay  was  appointed  Director  and  General  Manager.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  farm,  which  should  be  run  on  a  cooperative  basis,  should  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  four  members  (Lord 
Cheylesmore,  Mr.  A.  Maudslay,  Baron  Raush  and  Mr.  Gambs)  and  that  the 
practical  working  and  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  one  manager.  The 
British  Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  and  the  Russian  Cooperative 
Society  (through  Baron  Raush)  contributed  equally.  Ten  Russians  were  employed 
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at  the  farm  to  start  with  —  it  being  iound  necessary  to  keep  on  a  certain 
number  of  skilled  English  workers.  They  are  housed  in  cottages  on  the  farm 
and  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  British  workers  in  addition  to  lodging 
and  fuel.  A  further  ten  men  have  been  sent  to  the  farm  as  proper  accomodation 
has  now  been  arranged;  an  army  hut  has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  and 
it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  number  to  fifty  when  the  farm  is  in  full  working 
order.  It  is  also  proposed  later  to  make  a  convalescent  home  at  the  farm  for 
Russians  living  in  London.  If  this  can  be  organised  it  will  furnish  a  much  needed 
institution  for  the  Russian  Community. 

The  Committee  has  helped  the  following  organisations  in  regard  to  the  relief 
of  Russian  refugees  in  Great  Britain  with  financial  assistance  amounting  to 
£  12,000  and  has  shipped  overseas  all  packages  and  parcels  collected  by  these 
Committees  for  Russian  refugees  free  of  cost,  and  assisted  them  in  various  ways: 
Russian  Relief  Fund;  Russian  Red  Cross  Workrooms;  Madame  Miliukow's 
Fund  for  childicn  ;  Russian  Red  Cross  Administration,  Chesham  House  ;  Work- 
rooms of  the  Union  of  Towns  and  Zemstvos ;  Medical  Help  Department  of 
the  Russian  Red  Cross  for  Russians  resident  in  London,  and  has  allocated 
special  grants  in  cases  of  emergency  brought  to  its  notice  by  the  Russian 
authorities. 

Report  of  the  Joint  War  Finance  Committee.  -  -  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Joint  War  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Societv 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John,  has  recently  published  a  report  on  its  operations  during 
the  war.  This  report  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  deals  with  the  accounts 
from  October  1918  till  June  1920,  with  the  operations  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Hudson  is  the  chairman,  from  October  1914  to  June  1920,  and 
with  the  Central  Demobilisation  Board. 

The'  summary  of  accounts  show : 

Total  receipts,  £  21,885,035.17.0. 

Expenditure,  £  20,058,355,15.6. 

Surplus  on  June  30,  1920,  1,826,680.1.6. 

Of  the  total  receipts  over  £  16,0000,000  were  raised  by  public  subscription,  the 
cost  of  collecting  and  administering  this  sum  being  under  4  d.  in  the  £  I. 

Referring  to  the  Times  fund,  the  report  states  that  "immediately  on  the  out- 
break of  war  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  started  operations,  and  a  fund  was 
opened  by  the  Times  for  the  receipt  of  donations  to  carry  on  the  work.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Times  laid  it  down  that  the  first  £  200,000  of  this  fund 
was  to  be  retained  by  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  that  all  further  receipts 
over  and  above  the  £  200,000  were  to  be  divided  between  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  Order  of  St.  John.  This  decision  by  the  Times  had  an  important 
bearing  in  bringing  about  the  working  agreement  between  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  Order  of  St.  John." 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  since  August  1914  has,  to  quote  the  report,  "brought 
life,  comfort  and  happiness  to  countless  thousands." 

GREECE. 

New  Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  —  The  Chairman  of  the  Greek 
Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League  that,  as  a  result  of  the  new  elections,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross  will  be  composed  as  follows  :  General 
Alexander  SOUTZO,  Chairman  ;  M.  G.  STREIT,  former  Minister,  Vice-Chairman  ; 
Professor  GHEROULANOS  ;  M.  D.  J.  SAMIOTAKIS,  banker,  Treasurer  ;  M.  E.  EGIALIDES, 
senior  medical  officer,  Secretary-General ;  M.  TH.  ZAIMIS,  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  Counsellor ;  M.  C.  SAVVAS,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Sanitation, 
Counsellor  ;  M.  A.  ANASTASSOPOULOS,  senior  medical  officer,  Counsellor  ; 
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M.  N.  CANELLOPOULOS,  manufacturer,  Counsellor;  M.  A.  MATZAS,  Director  gene- 
ral of  State  Railways,  Counsellor. 

ITALY. 

Meeting  of  the  Central  Red  Cross  Committee.  --  The  Meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  took  place  in  March  last,  with  Sena- 
tor Giovanni  Ciraolo  in  the  chair. 

After  proceeding  to  the  election  of  the  new  Council  of  Direction  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Senator  Ciraolo  read  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  R.  C. 
since  November,  1919.  The  report  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the 
assembly,  which  approved  the  action  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  sanctioned 
the  measures  adopted  for  collecting  overdue  subscriptions  and  for  increasing  the 
membership. 

The  Committee  finally  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  Chair- 
man and  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  said  period. 

Among  the  activities  not  as  yet  referred  to  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

1)  Acquisition  of  the  naval  hospital  at  Valdoltra,  for  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones. 

2)  Despatch  of  sanitary  units  to  assist  in  the  anti-malaria  campaigns  in  South 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  where  malaria  is  specially  virulent. 

3)  Inauguration    of  new  activities,  in   connection   with    industrial  welfare, 
hygiene  education  in  schools,  and  educational  public  health  propaganda. 

4)  Supplying  of  Fiume  with  food. 

The  administration  of  regional  committees  has  been  reorganised.  A  consider- 
able extension  of  the  Society  may  be  anticipated  from  the  intensive  propaganda 
now  being  carried  on. 

The  Chairman  intends,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  activities 
of  the  Italian  R.  C.,  either  through  the  creation  of  new  chapters,  in  order  that 
the  Red  Cross  may  be  represented  in  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  or 
by  increasing  the  membership  by  means  of  suitable  propaganda. 

The  Italian  R.  C.  is  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  It  was  represented  at  the  tenth  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference, to  which  it  submitted  an  exhaustive  report  on  its  work  during  the  war 
and  in  time  of  peace. 

Italian  Red  Cross  Relief  Work  in  Eastern  Europe.  —  The  Italian  R.  C. 
has  been  actively  engaged  organising  relief  for  the  devastated  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Numerous  consignments  of  hospital  stores  and  sanitary  material  have 
been  despatched  to  Russia,  Georgia,  Ukraine  and  Poland. 

Russia.  —  On  June  14,  1919,  Italian  R.  C.  medicaments  and  hospital  stores, 
valued  at  9761.81  lire,  were  shipped  at  Genoa,  on  the  s.  s.  Fedora1.  In  November 
of  that  year,  medicaments  valued  at  16,007.12  lire  and  hospital  stores  representing 
32,040.60  lire  were  sent  to  the  Italian  Military  Mission  at  General  Denikine's 
headquarters,  in  Novorossisk,  Central  Russia,  and  immediately  handed  over  to  the 
Russian  sanitary  authorities  for  distribution  to  the  local  hospitals,  which  were 
overflowing  with  patients  and  lacking  in  all  necessaries.  Further,  the  Italian  R.  C. 
depots  in  Rome  presented  M.  Maggiore  Landini  with  28  chests  containing 
clothing  and  various  utensils,  valued  at  26,848  lire,  and  with  surgical  instruments, 
valued  at  220.96  lire,  for  the  Italian  military  mission  to  Central  Russia.  On 
Feb.  2,  1920,  the  Italian  R.  C.  sent  the  Russian  embassy  in  Rome  a  hospital 
equipment,  valued  at  36o  lire.  On  Nov.  22,  1920,  beds,  sheets,  furniture  and 

1  At  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  the  lire  is  worth  approximately  62  centimes. 
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household  utensils  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  refugees  recommended 
by  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Italy.  The  articles  in  question  represented  a  sum  of 
3,863  lire.  The  most  important  consignment  of  all  however,  was  that  sent  in 
November,  1920,  to  the  Russian  refugees  in  Constantinople1,  namely  :  clothing, 
bedding  and  linen,  valued  at  1,681,576  lire. 

Ukraine.  —  On  Dec.  3o,  1919,  the  Red  Cross  sent  M.  Karmanski,  Secretary 
of  the  Ukranian  mission  to  the  Vatican,  a  consignment  of  surgical  dressings  and 
medicaments  valued  at  12,174.80  lire. 

Georgia.  —  On  Jan.  25,  1920,  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  See  to  Georgia  recei- 
ved in  Naples  a  gift  of  medicaments  and  sanitary  material,  valued  at  io,o5o,65  lire, 
and  surgical  instruments,  valued  at  420  lire,  presented  by  the  Italian  R.  C.. 

Poland.  —  On  April  19,  1920,  the  Italian  R.  C.  sent  the  Polish  Red  Cross, 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Polish  Mission  to  Rome,  medicaments  and 
hospital  material,  valued  at  10.942  lire.  Two  further  consignments  were  despatch- 
ed on  August  ii,  1920;  one  representing  27,802  lire,  the  other  10,871  lire. 

To  sum  up,  the  relief  extended  by  the  Italian  R.  C.  to  the  suffering  popula- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,776,358  lire,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Russia 1,704,660  lire 

Ukraine '»274  — 

Georgia 10,408  - 

Poland 49,n5  — 

Red  Cross  Assistance  to  demobilised  tuberculous  soldiers.—  Professor 
Arcangelo  Ilvento,  director  of  the  technical  Health  Department  of  the  Central 
Committee,  Italian  R.  C.,  has  published  in  the  official  bulletin  of  his  society* 
an  article  demonstrating  the  active  part  which  the  Italian  R.  C.  has  taken  in 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from  his 
article  : 

According  to  official  statistics  for  the  year  1917,  there  were  9848  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  Italian  army,  which  number  was  increased  to  9953  in  the 
following  year.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  83 16  cases  of  tuberculosis  among 
the  prisoners  of  war  who  returned  to  Italy  from  enemy  camps.  The  Red  Cross 
set  to  work  at  once  to  remedy  this  serious  situation  by  creating  numerous 
establishments  for  soldiers  in  ill  health.  By  the  end  of  December  1919,  the 
Italian  R.  C.  had  ten  hospitals  at  its  disposal  with  a  total  accommodation  of  1450 
beds.  These  establishments,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  distri- 
buted as  follows  :  i  in  Liguria  (at  Bergeggi),  2  in  Tuscany  (at  Florence  and 
Marina  di  Massa),  3  in  Umbria  (at  Fara  Sabina),  i  in  Sicily  (at  Catania),  i  in 
Lombardy  (at  Cuasso  al  Monte),  i  in  Sardinia  (at  Cagliari),  and  one  in  Piedmont 
(at  Lanzo  Torinese). 

Most  of  the  men  suffering  from  tuberculosis  preferred,  however,  to  be 
treated  at  home  and  many  of  them  left  the  hospital  to  return  to  their  families. 
In  May  1919,  as  a  result  of  a  Government  decree,  which  provided  that 
tuberculous  soldiers  undergoing  treatment  at  home  should  be  allowed  the  same 
daily  allowance  as  those  treated  in  hospitals,  the  Red  Cross  was  obliged  to  close 
several  of  the  hospitals  which  it  had  founded.  By  the  end  of  1919,  only  the 
sanatoria  at  Lanzo  Torinese,  Cuasso  al  Monte,  Cagliari  and  Florence  (Villa 
Zoubaloff),  with  a  total  accommodation  of  52O  beds,  were  still  kept  open  by  the 
Society. 

1  The  above  articles  had  been  presented  to  the  Italian  R.  C.  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
relief  of  the  victims  of  the  Carfagnana  earthquake.  (See  Bulletin.'of  the  League,  vol.  II,  Nov.  1920, 
p.  89.)  With  admirable  generosity,  the  Italian  R.  C.  allowed  the  numerous  refugees  in  the  Crimea 
to  benefit  by  this  gift. 

2  See  Giornale  Ufficiale  della  Croce  Rossa  Italiana,  anno  VI,  dispensa  2. 
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During  the  last  year,  the  Italian  R.  G.  has  hospitalised  io55  tuberculous 
patients,  the  average  of  hospitalisation  being  19  days  per  capita.  Although  this 
time  is  hardly  sufficient,  the  patient,  however  short  his  period  of  hospitalisation, 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  improvement  in  his  health  and  at  the  same  time  to 
convince  himself  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  treatment. 

The  hospitals,  both  as  regards  their  construction  and  equipment,  conform 
with  all  requirements  of  hygiene  and  their  personnel  is  in  every  way  qualified 
for  its  task. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  establishments,  there  are  others  now 
being  constructed  :  an  institute  for  re-education  of  convalescents  at  Mergozzo 
(Lago  Maggiore),  a  sanatorium  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  a  marine  hospital  at 
Valdoltra  (Istria)  and  the  Cesare  Battisti  sanatorium,  donated  to  the  Italian 
R.  C.  by  the  "National  Committee  for  Disabled  Soldiers".  This  sanatorium, 
which  will  be  inaugurated  this  summer,  is  admirably  situated  on  high  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

The  Italian  colony  in  Argentine  has  sent  a  sum  of  two  million  lires  to  the 
Italian  R.  .C.  for  the  construction  of  a  sanatorium  for  demobilised  tuberculous 
soldiers  in  the  liberated  regions. 

Red  Cross  Competition.  --  The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  competi- 
tion for  the  composition  of  a  leaflet  containing  the  principles  of  hygiene,,  intended 
for  the  use  of  patients  in  anti-tuberculosis  sanatoria.  These  principles  must  apply 
to  personal,  domestic  and  collective  hygiene. 

Resignation.  —  H.R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Aosta,  has  offered  to  H.M.  Queen 
Elena  her  resignation  as  Inspector-General  of  Voluntary  Nurses  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross,  as  this  function  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  wartime.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  has  conferred  on  the  Duchess  of  Aosta  the  title  of  honorary 
General  Inspector  of  Voluntary  Nurses  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 

JAPAN. 

Sanitary  Detachment  in  China.  --  The  following  passages  are  taken  from 
a  letter  received  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  from  Mr.  S.  Hirayama, 
Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  : 

''  The  famine  due  to  the  drought  in  Northern  China  is  more  severe  than  any 
within  the  last  forty  years.  As  a  result,  the  condition  of  the  people  and  more 
especially  of  the  sick,  is  absolutely  appalling.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  such  suffering  ;  it  therefore  drew  up  a  plan  of  relief  for  the 
victims  of  the  disaster  for  submission  to  the  Permanent  Council,  which  on 
March  12,  voted  a  credit  of  over  100,000  yen  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  huma- 
nitarian work1. 

Further,  having,  through  diplomatic  channels,  obtained  the  consent  of  both 
the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  Chinese  Red  Cross,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
organised  a  sanitary  detachment  for  special  service  in  order  to  bring  relief  to  the 
starving  population.  The  unit,  composed  of  four  doctors,  one  of  whom  is  in 
charge,  two  clerks,  one  chemist,  one  matron,  seven  nurses  (women),  and  two 
servants,  left  for  Pekin  on  a  boat  sailing  from  Kobe  on  March  29.  If  necessary, 
part  of  the  detachment  will  proceed  to  Tung-Chou  and  Tien-Tsin. 

NORWAY. 

Labour  Office  for  Partially  Disabled.  —  Professor  Hoist  has  submitted  a 
draft  scheme  of  a  Labour  Office  for  partially  disabled  to  the  Norwegian  Red 
Cross. 

1  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  a  yen  is  worth  roughly  five  French  francs. 
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The  author  insists  upon  the  fact,  that,  in  every  community,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  is  handicapped,  as  regards  labour  capacity,  by  illness. 
Manv  of  these  retain  partial  capacity,  but  competition  with  normal  labour  is 
out  of  the  question.  Either  work  must  be  entirely  renounced  or  these  partially 
disabled  must  make  excessive  demand  on  their  strength.  They  pass  their  life 
going  in  and  out  of  hospital. 

Professor  Hoist's  scheme  provides  for  the  allotment  of  suitable  work  to  these 
people.  The  committee  agreed  that  this  activity  fitted  in  the  Red  Cross  frame, 
and  that  a  special  commission  should  be  formed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
body  is  composed  of:  Professor  Hoist,  chairman  ;  Dr.  Kitil  Metzfeldt  has  been 
proposed  as  secretary. 

The  committee  has  already  begun  to  collect  funds  for  a  Labour  Agency  in 
Christiania.  Later  on,  similar  offices  will  be  opened  in  other  towns. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  realisation  of  this  scheme  will  shortly  afford  satisfactory 
results. 

POLAND. 

Red  Cross  Information  Department.  —  During  his  recent  visit  to  Warsaw, 
Mr.  Lyman  Bryson,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation,  formed  an 
excellent  impression  of  the  Department  of  Information,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Madame  de  Bisping.  This  Department  investigates  hundreds  of  cases 
every  day. 

The  Department  for  Civilian  Relief  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  distribution 
of  the  gifts  sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Clothing  is  distributed  among  the 
needy  intellectual  classes,  but  in  no  case  is  relief  given  without  a  preliminary 
investigation. 

PORTUGAL. 

Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  —  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Portu- 
guese Red  Cross  met  at  Lisbon  on  January  12  this  year  in  order  to  elect  the 
committees  to  whom  the  direction  of  affairs  is  entrusted  until  1928.  The  admi- 
nistrative commission  was  constituted  as  follows  :  Chairman  :  Don  Joaquim  Jose 
Machado,  former  Governor  of  Mozambique  ;  Vice-chairmen  :  Don  Henrique  Jose 
Monteiro  de  Mendo§a,  assistant  director  of  the  Overseas  Bank,  and  Don  Candido 
Sotto  Maior;  Secretaries  :  Don  Guilherme  Luiz  dos  Santos  Ferreira,  Don  Alfonso 
de  Dornellas;  Assistant  Secretaries :  Don  Raul  Dias  de  Canto  and  Don  Joaquim 
Fontes;  Treasurer:  Don  Manuel  Francisco  Ildefonso  de  Sousa  Nobre. 

Among  the  members  of  the  central  committee  is  Dr.  Jose  d'Abreu,  delegate 
of  the  Portuguese  R.  C.  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies. 

SPAIN. 

Inauguration  of  two  dispensaries.  —  On  February  20,  a  new  Red  Cross 
dispensary  was  inaugurated  at  Barcelona.  This  dispensary,  which  comprises 
a  waiting  room  and  two  consultation  rooms,  fitted  up  according  to  modern 
requirements,  is  the  seventh  founded  by  the  Barcelona  Red  Cross  Section  which 
has  also  opened  an  hospital  for  traumatology. 

At  Victoria,  the  local  branch  of  the  Spanish  R.  C.  has  inaugurated  a  poly- 
clinic  where  well  known  specialists  give  free  consultations  for  children  and  for 
persons  suffering  from  heart  diseases,  nervous  complaints,  etc. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Reduction  of  Division  Headquarters.  —  It  has  been  officially  announced 
at  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington  that  the 
thirteen  American  Red  Cross  administrative  areas,  into  which  the  United  States 
is  divided,  are  to  be  reduced  to  eight.  This  contraction  is  made  possible  by  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  organisation  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  By  the  elimin- 
ation of  five  division  headquarters  and  consolidation  of  administrative  forces 
greater  economy  in  administration  of  the  peace  program  will  be  effected. 

Headquarters  of  the  eight  divisions  retained  will  remain  as  located  at  present, 
the  consolidation  consisting  of  the  absorption  by  these  divisions  of  contiguous 
States  that  have  formed  the  five  divisions  that  immediately  are  to  go  out  of  ex- 
istence as  separate  entities.  Under  the  new  alignment,  the  divisions  will  be  as 
follows  : 

No.  of  Ked  Cross 

Chapters  Member- 

Dec,  i.  1920         ship  1920 

New  England  Division u3  858,527 

(Including:    Massachusetts,    Ver- 
mont,   New    Hampshire,    Maine, 

Rhode  Island) 
Atlantic  Division 848 

(Incl. :    New  York,  Connecticutt, 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Delaware) 
Lake  Division 499 

(Inch:   Michigan,    Indiana,   Ohio, 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky) 
Central  Division 740 

(Incl.  :    Illinois,  Wisconsin,    Iowa, 

Minnesota,Nebraska,South  Dakota, 

North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana) 
Southern  Division     867 

(Incl.  :  Virginia,   North    Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Alabama,    Mississippi,   Louisiana, 

Tennessee) 
Southwestern  Division 788 

(Inch:  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas, 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  New 

Mexico) 
Pacific  Division 196 

(Inch:    California,  Nevada,    Utah, 

Arizona) 
Northwestern  Division g5 

(Incl.:  Oregon,Washington,  Idaho) 

It  is  definitely  understood  that  the  Northwestern  Division  will  be  added  to  the 
precent  Pacific  Division  when  the  other  consolidations  have  been  fully  effected, 
.and  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  conduct  of  Red  Cross  work  from  a  single 
office  within  so  large  a  territory. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  announcing 
the  new  alignment,  said  : 

"Of  the  changes  directed  by  the  Central  Committee,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  one  which  closely  touches  chapter  relations,  is  that  which  reduces  the  number 
of  divisions  in  the  United  States  from  thirteen  to  eight.  The  Committee  has 


969,672     16,288,527    Cleveland 


1,622,866     17,280,888      Chicago 


744,042     18,691,522       Atlanta 


i, 1 56,024     14,217,006     St.  Louis 


618,111       4,287,567 


San 
Francisco 


366,855      2,571,876        Seattle 
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directed  that  the  necessary  consolidations  to  effect  these  changes  be  taken  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

"The  Committee  recognised,  naturally,  that  the  changes  indicated  produce 
certain  problems  for  solution,  but  feels  that  the  economy  to  be  obtained  by  such 
reduction  in  overhead  expenses  and  consolidation  of  operating  forces  is  so  clear 
that  it  will  appeal  to  all  chapters  and  members  of  the  organisation." 

For  the  children  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  —  The  American  R.  C. 
has  decided  to  have  a  minimum  supply  of  2,260,000  layettes  and  garments  for 
the  children  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  provided  through  its  various  chapters. 
These  articles  will  be  sent  to  the  European  commission,  This  generous  scheme 
has  the  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  European  Relief 
Council. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  During  the  year  1920,  63o,3i5  members  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  belonging  to  442  schools  in  New  York,  have  subscribed  the  sum  ot 
56,2i5  dollars  on  behalf  of  poor  children  in  the  city  and  for  the  relief  of  children 
in  Europe. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  4,606,879  school  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  have  enrolled  in  the  28,610  branches  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Award  of  certificates. —  As  a  result  of  an  examination  on  domestic  hygiene 
and  nursing,  700  Polish  women  have  obtained  the  certificate  given  by  the  Ame- 
rican R.  C.  For  the  period  of  three  months  the  courses  have  been  attended  by 
i3oo  women,  who  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  subjects  taught. 

First  Aid  Prizes.  --  The  annual  prizes  for  the  best  general  First  Aid, 
Railroad  First  Aid  and  Life-Saving  work  performed  during  1920  were  recently 
awarded  at  the  Washington  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

These  prizes  consist  of  the  Lockwood  cup  and  awards  in  money  ranging 
from  $  26  to  $  100.  The  first  prize  of  $  100  was  awarded  to  nine  members  of 
two  First  Aid  teams  belonging  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  rendering 
prompt  and  efficient  assistance  to  a  man  struck  by  a  locomotive.  A  first  prize  of 
equal  value  was  given  for  First  Aid  work  in  railway  accidents  to  a  brakeman  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  comrade  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  train.  Another  $  100 
first  prize  for  life-saving  was  awarded  to  a  policeman  of  San  Francisco  who 
saved  the  life  of  one  of  the  Russian  children  transported  from  Siberia  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  child  fell  between  the  side  of  the  steamer  and  the  pier 
and  was  saved  by  the  policeman  who,  in  full  uniform,  dived  into  the  water. 

The  Lockwood  cup  was  awarded  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  life-saving  crew  of 
the  Endicott-Johnson  Athletic  Association,  Endicott-Johnson  City,  New  York,  in 
recognition  of  the  efficiency  of  this  crew  and  th^  enrollment  of  n3  juniors. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS.- 

Tenth  International  Conference.  -  The  loth  International  Red  Cross 
Conference,  held  in  Geneva  from  March  3o  to  April  7,  1921,  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  greater  number  of  national  societies  and  governments 
signatories  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  French  and  Belgian  Red  Cross 
Societies  were  not  represented. 

M.  Gustave  Ador,  President  of  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge, 
was  chairman  of  the  Conference.  Seven  commissions  were  appointed : 
Commission  Nr.  i  :  Proposed  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Commission  Nr.  2  :  Regulations  for  prisoners  of  war. 
Commission  Nr.  3  :  Civil  War. 


Commission  Nr.  4:  Relations  of  R.  C.  Societies  among  themselves,  with  their 
respective  governments  and  with  philanthropic  institutions. 

Commission  Nr.  5  :  International  organisation  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Commission  Nr.  6  :  Sanitary  personnel  and  materiel,  nurses,  exhibitions,  pu- 
blications. 

Commission  Nr.  7  :  Restriction  of  warfare. 

The  work  of  the  above  commissions  resulted  in  numerous  resolutions  and 
proposals.  Following  on  a  proposal  put  forward  by  Senator  Ciraolo,  Chairman 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League, 
the  loth  Conference  asked  the  Comite  International  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  to  issue  an  international  appeal  to  combat  the  spirit  of  war  still 
prevailing  in  many  countries. 

The  Conference  expressed  its  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  a  resolution  worded  as  follows  :  "The  tenth  Red  Cross  Conference 
desires  to  express  its  profound  gratitude  for  the  admirable  and  exceptional  work 
accomplished  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  field  of  international  relief  during 
and  after  the  war.  " 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  represented  by  Sir  David  Henderson, 
Director  General ;  Professor  C.  A.  Winslow,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Health  ; 
Mr.  Donald  W.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Organisation;  M.  Andre 
Pallain,  Treasurer  General,  and  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  Chief  of  Department  of 
Nursing. 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge  of  April  i5,  1921,  (3rd.  year, 
N.  28)  contains  an  account  of  the  tenth  International  Red  Cross  Conference, 
giving  a  list  of  the  delegates  and  persons  invited  to  attend  the  Conference,  the 
composition  of  the  secretariat  and  commissions,  and  the  text  of  the  resolutions 
and  proposals;  it  further  contains  a  list  of  the  reports  and  of  the  different  pu- 
blications submitted  by  the  national  societies. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND:  INTERNATIONAL 

UNION 

The  second  International  Congress  of  Societies  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
children  in  war-stricken  countries  assembled  in  Geneva  on  April  7  and  9.  This 
Congress  was  attended  by  169  persons  representing  36  countries,  among  them 
being  9  Government  and  12  Red  Cross  delegates.  The  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  was  represented  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare,  and  by  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Nursing. 

The  problems  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  included  the  following  :  hospi- 
talisation  of  children  abroad,  adoption  by  means  of  photograph  cards,  partial 
maintenance,  clothing,  medical  care,  dispensaries  and  general  coordination.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  institution  of  an  International  Child 
Welfare  Bureau.  The  Congress  also  requested  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants  (Save  the  Children  Fund),  the 
Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  conjunction  with  the  already  existing  Interna- 
tional Child  Welfare  Associations,  in  order  to  realise  this  project. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  Sir  David  Henderson,  Director- 
General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  cooperation  among  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  work  of  relief.  He 
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remarked  that,  although  the  principle  of  cooperation  was  generally 
recognised,  there  were  always  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  seeking  to  realise 
this  principle  in  practice,  such  as  personal  views,  group  views  and  even 
political  views. 

"  The  main  support  for  relief  comes  at  present  from  three  great  organi- 
sations :  the  Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants,  Mr.  Hoover's 
organisation  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  which,  even  when  they  do 
not  work  in  direct  collaboration,  have  avoided  both  opposition  and 
overlapping.  It  is  among  the  large  number  of  smaller  associations  that  co- 
operation is  far  from  complete.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  establish  coordination  among  the  forty  odd  relief  Societies  working  in 
Vienna,  and  not  only  has  it  been  impossible  to  bring  about  complete  co- 
ordination between  foreign  organisations,  but  even  the  local  Societies  are 
working  independently,  the  result  being  a  certain  duplication  of  efforts  and 
impaired  efficiency. 

Although  in  many  cases  it  may  be  too  late  to  realise  a  complete  co- 
operation in  relief  work,  certain  practical  measures  might  be  taken  which 
would  improve  the  situation  ;  one  of  these  measures  would  be  for  the 
Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  cooperation,  and  to  emphasise  this  decision  by  announcing 
publicly  that  its  support  will  be  withheld  from  any  Society  refusing  to  accept 
some  scheme  of  coordination.  This  work  of  coordination  might  be  realised 
through  the  delegates  of  the  Union;  if  not  completely,  at  least  as  regards 
a  limited  number  of  the  more  efficient  organisations,  whose  efforts  should 
be  directed  exclusively  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  in  hand, 
with  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 

Cooperation  is  especially  important  at  the  present  moment  as  funds 
from  outside  sources  for  relief  work  will  not  be  indefinitely  available.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  essential  that  local  Societies  organise  themselves  so  as  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  work  when  foreign  support  is  withdrawn.  As  these 
local  Societies  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  they  deserve  special  attention.  The 
possibility  of  using  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  of  distressed  countries 
as  a  means  of  continuing  the  work  of  foreign  relief  organisations  is  worthy 
of  special  consideration.  In  Austria,  Germany  and  Poland,  where  the  Union 
Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants  has  been  most  active,  there  are 
powerful  Red  Cross  Societies  recognised  by  the  Government  and  supported 
by  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  permanency  nor  about  their 
desire  to  carry  on,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  work  of  relieving  those 
who  are  suffering  from  distress. 

All  the  practical  aid  and  influence  of  which  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  can  dispose  will  be  gladly  given  in  support  of  any  proposal  to 
continue  through  the  medium  of  national  Red  Cross  Societies  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  work  organised  by  foreign  associations.  " 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

Under  date  of  April  6,  1921,  the  Siamese  Red  Cross  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  League  to  become  a  member  thereof. 

Under  date  of  April  20,  1921,  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  accepted 
a  similar  invitation  extended  to  it  by  the  League. 

Following  on  the  resignation  of  senator  Count  Giuseppe  Frascara 
from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League,  Senator  Giovanni 
Ciraolo  has  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  Board,  on  which 
he  will  represent  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  League  will  meet  in  Geneva 
on  July  5th  next.  The  following  acceptances  have  already  been 
received  :  Sir  George  Newman,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  Ministry  of  Health,  London ;  Dr.  Leon  Bernard, 
Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Paris ;  Dr.  Cesare  Baduel, 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  Superior  Institute,  Florence;  Dr.  T.  H.  Madsen, 
Director,  State  Serum  Institute,  Copenhagen ;  Dr.  Prochaska, 
Minister  of  Public  Health,  Prague ;  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  Director  of 
the  Institute  Oswald  Cruz,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
Director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New 
York  City. 

The  first  North  European  conference  on  venereal  diseases 
opened  at  Copenhagen  on  May  20,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Besides  the  Danish  Red  Cross  Society,  which 
is  acting  as  host  and  convenor  of  the  conference,  the  latter  is 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  following  national  Red  Cross 
Societies  :  Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  December  1920  an  All-America  conference  on  venereal 
diseases  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  North  and  South  America.  The  results  of  this 
conference,  which  are  expected  to  be  very  far-reaching,  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Copenhagen  meeting. 

The  problems  under  discussion  at  the  conference  are  :  (i)  general 
summary  of  the  conditions  in  each  country ;  (2)  medical  measures 
against  venereal  diseases  ;  (3)  educational  measures  against  venereal 
diseases.  These  subjects  are  to  be  presented  by  each  national  Red 
Cross  delegation  participating  in  the  conference. 
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Special  questions  under  consideration  are  : 

(i)  The  supply  and  cost  of  arsenical  compounds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  ;  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  international 
standard  for  the  export  and  import  of  such  compounds.  (2)  The 
provision  in  important  ports,  by  international  agreement,  for  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  among  sailors.  (3)  The 
Red  Cross  in  the  anti-venereal  campaign,  its  relation  to  govern- 
ment and  voluntary  agencies.  (4)  Medical  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  diseases. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  delegates  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  participating  in  the  Conference, 

Danish  Red  Cross  Delegation.  —  Prof.  Harald  Hoffding,  president 
of  the  Danish  R.  C.  Society  ;  Dr.  Thorvald  Madsen,  director, 
Serological  Institute,  Copenhagen  ;  Prof.  Rasch,  Dept.  of  Der- 
matology and  Venerology,  University  of  Copenhagen  ;  Dr.  O.  Jer- 
sild,  Dept.  of  Venereal  Disease  and  Dermatology,  Rudolph  Bergs 
Hospital,  Copenhagen  ;  Prof.  E.  Ehlers,  Dept.  of  Venereal 
Diseases  and  Dermatology,  City  Hospital  of  Copenhagen  ; 
Mr.  U.  Woldike,  School  Inspector  ;  Mr.  Schepelern  Larsen, 
Inspector  of  Sanitary  Police  ;  Dr.  Svend  Lomholt,  Dept.  of 
Venereal  Diseases  and  Dermatology,  Royal  Danish  Marine  Hos- 
pital, Secretary  of  the  Delegation. 

German  Red  Cross  Delegation. —  Prof.  Jadassohn;  Prof.  Galewsky; 
Prof.  Pinkus. 

British  Red  Cross  Delegation.  —  Col.  L.  W.  Harrison,  British 
Ministry  of  Health,  Director  of  Venereal  Disease  Clinic,  St. 
Thomas,  Hospital,  London  ;  Dr.  F.  N.  Menzies,  Principal  Asst. 
Med.  Off.,  Public  Health  Dept.,  L.  C.  C.  ;  Mrs.  Neville  Rolfe, 
Gen.  Sec.,  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases. 

Finnish  Red  Cross  Delegation.  —  Dr.  W.  Stockmann. 

Dutch  Red  Cross  Delegation.  —  Prof.  G.  J.  W.  Koolemans-Beijnen, 
Dept.  of  Tropical  Diseases,  University  of  Leiden;  Dr.W.  F.Veld- 
huijzen,  Asst.  Director,  Wilhelmina  Hospital,  Amsterdam. 

Norwegian  Red  Cross  Delegation.  --  Dr.  Kristian  Gron,  Director, 
Christiania  Public  Hospital. 

Swedish  Red  Cross  Delegation.  Dr.  Karl  Marcus,  Medical 
Superintendent,  St.  Goran  Hospital,  Stockholm  ;  Dr.  Sigurd 
Ribbing,  Medical  Department,  Swedish  Government. 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  —  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  Direc- 
tor, Dept.  of  Health ;  Mr.  Walter  Clarke,  Chief,  Division  for 
Combating  Venereal  Diseases;  Lt.-Col.  T.  F.  Ritchie,  late 
R.  A.  M.  C.,  Asst.  Chief,  Division  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases;  Mr.  L.  E.  Gielgud,  Dept.  of  organisation  ;  Mr.  S.  R. 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Delegation. 
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Following  this  first  North  European  conference  on  venereal 
diseases  in  Copenhagen,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  expects 
to  arrange  other  conferences  of  groups  of  nations,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Epidemic  Commission  appointed  by 
the  League  of  Nations  has  recently  returned  from  Poland  and  reported 
on  the  situation  there. 

The  Board  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Professor 
Winslow,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies;  Dr.  Frick,  and  Dr.  Fer- 
riere,  Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge ;  Professor  Madsen, 
Office  International  d' Hygiene  Publique ;  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy, 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations;  Dr.  Norman  White,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Epidemic  Commission,  London;  Professor 
Rajchman,  Commissioner,  Poland;  Colonel  Gauthier,  Commis- 
sioner, Poland;  Major  Fitzhugh,  Commissioner,  Poland. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board  : 

After  a  meeting  in  Warsaw-  on  April  i5,  at  which  the  Polish 
Health  Service  gave  a  detailed  outline  of  the  situation,  the  Advisory 
Board  made  a  tour  of  inspection.  At  Warsaw,  a  large  delousing 
station  and  epidemic  hospital  were  visited,  after  which  the  party 
proceeded  by  Brest-Litowsk  to  Baranowicze,  seven  kilometres  from 
the  frontier  of  Soviet  Russia,  where  there  is  a  very  large  quarantine 
station  divided  into  two  parts,  military  and  civilian. 

The  Military  Division  consists  of  barracks  for  soldiers  and  a 
military  hospital  of  600  beds,  while  the  Civilian  Division  includes 
accommodation  for  about  two  thousand  persons  and  an  epidemic 
hospital  of  three  hundred  beds.  Although  this  camp  has  only  been 
completed  during  the  last  few  weeks,  already  1 1 ,000  persons,  includ- 
ing 3ooo  prisoners  of  war,  have  been  treated  here.  Each  returning 
person  or.  emigrant  goes  through  a  process  of  delousing  and  qua- 
rantine and  has  a  complete  set  of  fresh  underwear  issued  to  him. 

The  visitors  were  much  impressed  with  the  able  administra- 
tion of  the  camp  and  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  carried  on 
there. 

The  Advisory  Board  then  proceeded  by  train  to  Lida  and  visited 
an  improvised  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  which  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  following  places  :  Vilno,  Ozmiania,  Zyrmuny,  Zoludek, 
Czuin,  Skidel,  Grodno,  Sokolka  and  Bialystok,  inspecting  10  hos- 
pitals, 12  fixed  disinfecting  plants,  2  field  disinfecting  columns  and 
2  quarantine  stations,  as  well  as  many  private  houses  and  cottages. 
In  nearly  all  the  latter,  persons  were  found  suffering  or  convalescent 
from  typhus,  or  relapsing  fever. 

On  the  return  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  Warsaw,  a  second 
meeting  was  held  and  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  for  the  League 
of  Nations'  Epidemic  Commission  wyas  dicussed.  In  view  of  the 
relatively  small  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter,  it  was  decided 
that  the  wisest  policy  would  be  to  assist  and  supplement  the  work 
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now  being  carried  on  by  the  Polish  Government.  The  Epidemic 
Commission  is  supplying  full  equipment  for  5o  hospitals,  each 
containing  5o  beds,  as  well  as  clothes,  food-stuffs,  transport  and 
medical  supplies.  These  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Polish 
Epidemic  Commissariat. 

The  Advisory  Board  passed  resolutions  expressing  its  admiration 
and  entire  approval  of  the  efficiency  and  success  with  which  the 
Polish  Epidemic  Commissariat  is  carrying  out  its  campaign  and 
concurred  in  the  scheme  of  assistance  to  be  supplied  to  the  Polish 
authorities  by  the  Chief  Commissioner.  It  was  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  Advisory  Board  that  further  expenditure  of  League  of 
Nations  funds  should  as  far  as  possible  be  devoted  to  the  permanent 
development  of  Poland's  health  organisation.  . 

In  view  of  the  successful  results  already  obtained  through  the 
Course  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  known  as  the  International 
Course,  being  held  at  King's  College  for  Women,  in  London,  and 
which  is  attended  by  nurses  from  various  countries,  it  has  been 
decided  to  repeat  the  course  next  year  under  practically  the  same 
conditions. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  countries  which  did  not  as  yet 
send  representatives  to  this  course  will  not  fail  to  do  so  next  year. 
The  Division  of  Nursing  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at- 
taches great  value  to  the  close  contact  wrhich  is  thus  established 
with  the  nurses  of  many  countries,  and  believes  that  this  contact 
will  be  maintained  in  future  years  and  will  continue  to  exist  among 
the  nurses  of  the  nationalities  represented. 

The  Field  Education  Unit,  which  was  organised  in  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  League's  Division  of  Popular  Health  Instruction, 
started  its  regular  wrork  on  April  27.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
work  of  the  unit  has  consisted  chiefly  in  lectures  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  campaign  organised  by  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red 
Cross,  and  talks  lo  school  children.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at 
the  meeting  which  inaugurated  the  regular  work  of  the  unit  and 
which  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  President  of  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross.  Czech  lecturers  belonging  to  the  unit 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  and  hygiene,  their  lectures  being 
followed  by  cinematograph  projections  illustrating  these  subjects. 
The  unit,  after  two  week's  work,  has  already  organised  fourteen 
public  meetings,  which  were  largely  attended  and  which  met  with 
great  success.  Twenty-eight  lectures  have  also  been  given  in  schools. 

After  working  in  Prague,  the  unit  will  travel  through  the  coun- 
try, giving  demonstrations  of  public  health  propaganda. 

The  League  has  placed  the  donation  given  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross1  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Fund  in  Great  Britain. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  Jan. -Feb.  1921,  N.  4-6,  p.  i36. 
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The  gift  consists  of  i3,ooo  pairs  of  socks,  14  bales  of  wool,  and 
bale  of  Kersey  cloth. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  also  promised  to  cooperate  in 
this  activity  and  has  already  sent  several  gifts  which  will  shortly 
be  followed  by  other  important  donations.  Further  details  will, 
be  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Membership  Campaign  organised  by  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross,  Sir  David  Henderson,  Director-General  of  the 
League,  telegraphed  his  good  wishes  to  the  Society  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  present  activity  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
is  a  guarantee  of  complete  success. 

Sir  David  Henderson,  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  recently  went  to  London  on  business  connected 
with  the  British  Red  Cross  and  the  Imperial  Relief  Fund.  On  his 
return,  he  conferred  in  Paris  with  General  Pau,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  French  Red  Cross,  and  with  M.  Thiebaut, 
Secretary-General . 

The  League,  having  received  large  quantities  of  Red  Cross 
buttons  from  the  American  R.  C.,  has  distributed  these  among 
the  various  national  Red  Cross  societies  in  connection  with  their 
membership  campaigns.  The  following  list  shows  the  amounts 
distributed  to  various  countries : 

Argentine  R.  C i5,ooo  buttons 

British  R.  C 467,000       ,, 

Belgian  R.  C 3g3,ooo 

Czecho-Slovakian  R.  C 1,000       ,, 

Greek  R.  C 1,000       ,, 

Italian  R.  C 600,000       ,, 

Norwegian  R.  C 181,000 

Polish  R.  C 1,000 

Roumanian  R.  C g5,ooo 

Swedish  R.  C 6,000 

Serbian  R.  C 121,000       ,, 

Swiss  R.  C 80,000       ,, 

Venezuelan  R.    C.    .  5,ooo 


1,966,000  buttons 
Stock  still  available 536, 980  buttons. 

These  buttons  are  of  celluloid,  enamel  or  gold  and  represent 
a  total  value  of  $  222,273.76  *. 

1  According  to  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  the  dollar  is  worth  about  5  shillings. 
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BUDGET  FOR  THE  PERIOD  79/9-7920. 

2Qth  March,  1921. 
To  the  Board  of  Governors, 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

As  instructed  the  undersigned  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
League  and  read  the  original  report  and  certificate  of  your  auditors,  Messrs.  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  covering  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  business  operations  of  the  League  to  the  3oth  April,  1920,  being  the  end  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  League.  The  books  are  neatly  kept  and  in  accordance 
with  modern  accounting  practice. 

Your  auditors  in  their  report  recommended  the  simplification  of  the  system 
of  accounting  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  financial  operations  of  the 
League  have  been  somewhat  more  limited  than  was  anticipated  when  the  system 
was  established.  This  recommendation  has  now  been  made  effective. 

The  certificate  of  the  auditors  indicates  that  proper  vouchers  and  receipts  or 
other  sufficient  evidence  were  produced  to  them  for  all  expenditures  :  that  cash 
and  bank  balances  have  been  verified,  and  that  the  statement  of  income  and  expend- 
iture of  the  General  Fund  and  for  the  Investigation,  Research  and  Relief  Funds 
and  the  statement  of  financial  position  of  the  League  are  in  agreement  with  the 
books  and  are  correct. 

In  our  opinion  the  statements  and  accounts  as  prepared  with  the  accom- 
panying auditors'  certificate  should  be  approved  for  publication  and  distribution 
by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  BENNETT,  K.  C.  J.  de  la  BOULINIERE. 


PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  Co. 

2,  Rue  Edouard-VII  3rd  September,  1920. 

PARIS  (IX') 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Geneva, 

We  have  examined  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  Geneva,  from  the  commencement  of  its  operations  in  May,  1919  to 
the  3oth  April,  1920.  Properly  authenticated  vouchers  or  other  evidence  of 
payment  were  produced  for  our  inspection  in  support  of  the  expenditure  with 
the  exception  of  the  expenditure  for  relief  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland,  the 
vouchers  for  which  had  not  been  received  in  Geneva  at  the  date  of  our  visit. 
Subject  to  this  remark  we  certify  that  the  attached  Statements  of  Income  and 
Expenditure  for  the  General  Fund  and  for  the  Investigation,  Research  and  Relief 
Funds  and  the  Statement  of  Financial  Position  are  in  agreement  with  Books  and 
are  correct. 

(Signed)  PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  Co. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION 
AS  AT  3oth  APRIL   1920 


ASSETS 

Cash  with  banks  and  in  hand  : 
With  banks   .... 

922,510.10 
2o.353.oo 

942,863.10 

348,330.75 
91,953.94 
41,529.20 

r  14,452.31 

In  hand  

Advances.  —  Being  unexpended  balances  of  cash 
and  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  League  : 
Headquarters     

600.00 
263,946.75 
83,784.00 

Polish  Commission.    ... 

Czecho-Slovakia  Commission  

Sundry  Debtors  and  amounts  paid  in  advance  .    . 
Office  and  motor  supplies  and  coal  . 

104,919.91 
28,545.97 

Equipment  : 
Office  furniture  and  library  

Motor  cars  

Less.  —  Depreciation  

133,465.78 
19,013.47 

Less  :  Sundry  creditors    . 

Swiss  Francs 

392,985.6l 
1,041,238.74 

1,539,129.30 
104,904.95 

Balance.  —  Being  net  assets  represented  by  unex- 
pended balances  on  the  following  funds  : 
General  fund  

1,434,224.35 

Investigation,  research  and  relief  funds    .... 

Swiss  Francs 
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As  the  foregoing  Auditors'  Statements  are  expressed  in  Swiss  currency,  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  show  the  total  Income  and  total 
Expenditure  of  the  Funds  also  in  American,  French  and  English  currencies,  as 
follows : 

GENERAL  FUND 


Dollars 
actual  or  at  5.60 

5o8,4l6,OO 
488,240.00 

French  Francs 
at  34.00 

7,988,648.00 
6,882,708.00 

£  Sterling 
at  21.60 

125,745.O,O 
107,552.0,0 

Income 

Expenditure  . . 

Balance 70,176.00  i,  155,840.00  18,193.0,0 

INVESTIGATION  &  RELIEF  FUNDS 


Income 

Expenditure  . . 

Balance 


Dollars 
Actual  or  at  5.60 

692,209.00 
506,274.00 

French  Francs 
at  34.00 

I  1,401,092.00 

8,338,625.00 

£  Sterling 
at  21.60 

179,461.0,0 
i3i  ,a56.  0,0 

l85,935.OO 

3,062,467.00 

48,205.0,0 

The  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  as  at  April  3oth,  1920,  are  taken  for  conver- 
sion with  the  exception  of  dollars. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir  Claude  Hill  K.  C.S.I.,  C.  I.E.,  has  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  League  and  has  taken  up  his  duties.  Sir  Claude 
Hill,  who  resigned  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1920,  was  head 
of  the  Central  Transport  and  Food  Board  for  India  and  member 
of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council.  Among  other  Indian  appoint- 
ments, the  new  Secretary-General  has  held  that  of  Deputy-Secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.  He  was 
also  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  and  is  a  knight  of 
Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Major  T.  C.  Fitzhugh  was  appointed  on  April  ist  representa- 
tive of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  on  the  Epidemic  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Pendlebury,  M.  R.  San.  I.,  an  experienced  lecturer 
on  public  health,  has  been  appointed  Directress  to  the  field  unit 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  of  the  Division  of  Popular  Health  Instruction. 
Mrs.  Pendlebury  completed  her  public  health  studies  at  Bedford 
College  (University  of  London)  and  holds  several  diplomas  in 
public  health.  She  has  recently  been  in  charge  of  propaganda  on 
venereal  diseases  in  England,  in  connection  with  the  local  Govern- 
ment Board  Clinics,  and  has  just  returned  from  Scandinavia  where 
she  was  invited  to  give  some  lectures  on  Race  Building. 
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MISSIONS. 

IN  POLAND. 

Professor  C.-E. 
A.  Winslow,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  visi- 
ted Poland  in  April 
as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of 
the  Epidemic  Com- 


Castle  in  N.-E.  Poland,   transformed  into  typhus 
hospital. 


mission  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  after  a  tour  through  the 

principal  typhus  epidemic 
districts  (in  the  Vilna- 
Grodno  area),  reports  the 
following  impressions: 

The  typhus  epidemic  in 
Poland  has  materially  de- 
clined, the  number  of  cases 
reported  in  January  being 
78  °/o  less  than  those  re- 
ported for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1920.  As 
compared  with  the  pre-war 
average  for  the  correspon- 
ding months  and  corres- 
ponding districts,  the  con- 
dition is  still  serious  how- 
ever, January  1921  showing 
an  excess  of  4000  °/o  above 
the  normal  number  of  re- 
ported cases.  There  were 
1899  registered  deaths  from 

Mobile  disinfection   unit  at  work  typhus       during       the      first 

quarter  of  the  present  year, 
and  relapsing  fever  is  much   more  abundant  than  typhus  fever. 

The  Polish  Government  is 
doing  a  splendid  piece  of  work 
through  its  epidemic  commis- 
sariat, a  piece  of  work  of  which 
any  nation  in  the  world  might  be 
proud.  Almost  their  whole  ma- 
chinery was  swept  away  by  the 
last  Bolshevic  invasion  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  six  months  they 
have  built  up  again  1 17  epidemic 
hospitals,  54  fixed  delousing 
plants,  and  353  field  disinfecting 


House  in  infected  village. 
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units  1.  The  Poles  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  excellent 
work  are  Dr.  Rajchmann,  head  of  the  Hygienic  Institute,  and 
member  of  the  Typhus  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Dr.  Godelewsky,  Chief  Epidemic  Commissary,  formerly  professor 
of  Embryology  at  Cracow  and  Dr.  Wrognyski.  The  Hygienic 
Institute  in  Warsaw,  which  has  been  built  and  equipped  by  Dr. 
Rajchmann  since  the  war,  is  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Plotz,  head  of  the  mission  sent  by  the  Hebrew  Relief 
Organisation  in  America,  has  an  excellent  plan  which  ought  to 
work  in  very  well  with  that  of  the  epidemic  commission.  He  con- 
templates the  restoration  of  5oo  village  bathing  establishments, 
and  the  provision  of  soap  and  fuel,  to  be  followed  by  an  educational 
campaign.  The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole  situation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  work  now  being  done  in  Poland  is 
being  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  upbuilding  of  more  or  less  per- 
manent health  machinery  which  should  continue  to  function  in 
the  future;  for  the  geographical  situation  of  Poland  is  such  that 
she  must  serve  as  the  natural  barrier  and  safeguard  of  occidental 
Europe  against  the  age-long  menace  of  endemic  disease  lying  to 
the  eastward  of  her  frontiers. 

'  See  page  3i2. 


Arrival  of  typhus  patients  at  epidemic  hospital  (N.-E.  Poland) 
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IN  VIENNA. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  health  situation  in 
Austria,  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  describes  the  situation  as 
follows  : 

In  1912  Vienna  showed  an  excess  of  7660  births  over  deaths  ; 
in  1918  an  excess  of  82,240  deaths  over  births.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  influenza  year  and  a  war  year,  but  in  1919  there  was  still 
an  excess  of  i6,585  deaths  over  births.  The  country,  as  we  know, 
produces  only  one  quarter  of  its  necessary  food  supply,  and  indus- 
trial development  is  hampered  at  every  turn  by  new  political 
boundary  lines  which  cut  straight  across  the  natural  paths  of 
trade.  With  the  fall  of  the  crown,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
to  i5o  times  its  pre-war  level,  while  even  the  most  fortunate  are 
only  receiving  four  times  their  earlier  income. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  signs  that  are  distinctly  encou- 
raging. The  mortality  is  decreasing,  and  the  birth-rate  is  increasing. 
Considerable  coal  has  come  in  recently,  --  part  from  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  —  and  the  big  steel  works,  which  had  originally  nine  fur- 
naces and  have  had  only  one  in  operation,  have  recently  opened 
two  more.  Unemployment  has  also  fallen  very  materially.  Yet  the 
situation,  as  a  whole,  is  still  a  most  critical  one. 

We  inspected  the  admirable  work  of  the  American  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, conducted  under  Professor  Pirquet's  new  "  Nem"  system  ; 
the  work  of  the  Friends  for  the  children  under  four,  and  the  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  All  these  organisations  are  rendering 
magnificent  service,  a  service  without  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  city  would  scarcely  have  been  posssible. 

We  went  over  the  store-houses  of  the  Austrian  Red  Cross,  visit- 
ing one  of  their  Tuberculosis  Clinics,  and  two  Nursing  Schools,, 
one  of  them  operated  directly  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  other  in 
cooperation  with  it.  The  Austrian  Red  Cross  has  most  interesting 
plans  for  the  peace-time  development  of  its  anti-epidemic  organis- 
ation which  rendered  such  very  valuable  service  during  the  war. 

The  distress  of  the  intellectual  classes  in  Vienna  is  appalling. 
Writers,  artists,  scientists,  are  submitted  to  a  regime  of  privations, 
which,  unless  relief  is  forthcoming,  threatens  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  Viennese  culture.  The  life,  not  only  of  a  human  population,  but 
of  an  ancient  civilisation  is  at  stake,  and  its  decay  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  whole  world. 

IN  ROUMANIA. 

Dr.  W.-O.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  Section  of  Child  Welfare,  visited  Roumania 
in  the  latter  half  of  February  and  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  object  of  his  visit  being  to  enquire  into  the  work  of  the  League's  Child 
Welfare  Unit  which  is  operating  in  that  country  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Habgood,  and  to  arrange  for  its  future  programme.  The  following  account  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Pitt's  report  on  his  visit  to  Roumania. 

As  a  result  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Roumania's  area  and 
population  have  been  more  than  doubled.  This  fact  and  the 
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heavy  toll  paid  during  the  war  to  epidemics  tell  heavily  on  the 
child  population,  which,  owing  to  these  and  general  causes,  is 
very  debilitated.  Also,  whilst  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  actual 
shortage  of  food  in  the  country,  yet  supplies  are  very  irregular, 
specially  of  perishable  food,  such  as  milk,  and  fresh  vegetables. 
The  housing  problem  is  also  very  acute.  All  these  factors  make 
the  cost  of  living  very  high. 

There  is  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  correspondingly  high  infant 
death-rate.  The  number  of  doctors  in  the  country  has  been  reduced 
by  war  casualties  and  epidemics  to  a  figure  variously  stated  to  be 
a  third  of  the  pre-war  figure.  There  are  no  acute  epidemics,  but 
I  was  informed  of  a  few  scattered  small  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the 
north-eastern  districts. 

Concerned  with  the  health  problems  of  the  country  there  is  in 
the  first  place  the  Government;  secondly,  a  few  important  voluntary 
bodies  with  numerous  smaller  charities  and  societies.  There  are 
some  foreign  missions,  among  these  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is 
carrying  out  an  interesting  programme  among  the  school  children, 
visiting  them  during  school  hours  by  arrangement  with  the  author- 
ities, holding  classes  in  physical  culture  and  teaching  games,  indoor 
and  outdoor.  There  is  also  the  Y.  W.  C.  A..,  which  devotes  itself 
chiefly  to  social  work  among  older  girls  and  women. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Moran  and  several 
other  workers  under  her,  who  have  an  interesting  scheme  which 
they  are  putting  into  operation  in  a  village  a  few  hours  from 
Bucharest.  They  have  won  the  interest  and  support  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood  who  is,  I  understand,  largely 
financing  the  work.  The  scheme  is  to  start  a  village  commu- 
nity centre  where  education  of  all  sorts,  general,  vocational  and 
recreational,  will  be  given. 

The  two  principal  voluntary  societies  of  the  country  are  the 
Roumanian  Red  Cross  and  the  Prince  Mircea  Society,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Queen  in  memory  of  her  little  son  who  died  during 
the  war,  and  exists  for  the  promotion  of  child  welfare  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  headquarters  in  Bucharest  and  is  developing 
local  chapters  which  it  hopes  will  be  financially  self-supporting. 
There  is  also  a  Tuberculosis  Society. 

The  Roumanian  Red  Cross,  about  four  months  ago,  revised  its 
constitution  so  as  to  include  peace-time  work,  and  it  adopted  as  the 
principal  items  in  its  programme  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases, 
against  tuberculosis  and  against  malaria.  Whilst  recognising  the 
importance  of  child  welfare  work,  this  was  not  included  as  it  was 
considered  to  be  well  covered  by  the  Prince  Mircea  Society.  The 
tuberculosis  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  are  at  present  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  providing  sanatoriums  for  children,  in  connection  with 
the  Tuberculosis  Society.  Malarial  work  has  also  been  taken  up 
because  of  the  great  increase  of  this  disease  during  the  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bucharest.  The  principal  work  in 
this  direction  consists  in  obtaining  large  and  cheap  supplies  of 
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quinine,  to  the  absence  of  which  during  the  war  is  attributed  the 
great  increase  of  malaria  in  Roumania.  I  heard  very  little  of  any 
propaganda  work  or  of  efforts  to  destroy  the  mosquito. 

The  Eforia  is  an  institution  which  is  peculiar  to  Roumania, 
and  which  closely  concerns  all  the  hospitals,  the  nursing  and 
the  medical  professions.  The  hospitals  and  other  philanthropic 
institutions  of  Roumania  have  been  founded  i-n  the  past  by  various 
important  families  who  retained  the  control  for  successive  genera- 
tions ;  the  members  of  these  families  formed  a  committee  known 
as  the  Eforia.  In  latter  years,  these  Eforia  have  come  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Government,  but  with  the  proviso  that  on 
each  one  of  them  is  a  representative  of  the  founder  family,  which 
ultimately  has  the  last  word  on  any  question.  Recently,,  these  Eforia 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  amalgamated  into  one  Society 
which  governs  all  the  institutions,  however,  each  original  Eforia 
appears  to  have  the  power  of  independant  action  if  it  wishes.  The 
result  is  that  the  hospitals  are  managed  by  semi-governmental  and 
semi-private  authority  which  absolutely  controls  all  their  work.  In 
Bucharest,  the  medical  students  of  the  University  are  trained  at 
these  hospitals,  to  serve  in  which  is  the  ambition  of  physicians  and 
surgeons.  It  is  here  that  the  standard  of  nursing  for  the  country  is  esta- 
blished, so  that  all  these  things  come  under  the  control  of  the  Eforia. 

The  evolution  of  the  medical  and  nursing  services  of  the  Eforia 
hospitals  ands,  therefore,  of  Roumania,  has  proceeded  along  lines 
which  are  different  from  those  of  the  more  western  countries. 
Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  able  performance  of  the  work  on 
hand  rather  than  on  the  results  obtained.  The  hospitals  are 
divided  up  into  sections  or  services,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  physician  and  is  run  independently  of  all 
the  other  services.  There  are  usually  about  three  wards  of  twenty 
beds  in  each  service. 

Under  the  physician  is  a  woman  who  is  in  charge  during  his 
absence.  She  is  called  a  "surveillante" ;  she  has  no  special  training 
but  frequently,  through  many  years  of  work  with  the  physician, 
has  acquired  considerable  skill.  Under  the  "surveillante"  are  a 
number  of  young  girls  of  the  ignorant  classes  who  do  all  the  rough 
work.  As  far  as  possible,  the  physician  himself  does  all  the  profes- 
sional work  for  the  patients.  Any  that  he  has  not  time  to  do  is  done 
by  the  "surveillante",  who  acts,  writhin  the  service,  as  "interne" 
and  matron  combined.  She  assists  the  surgeon  at  operations  and, 
in  his  absence,  does  the  dressings  and  even  minor  operations.  She 
does  no  nursing  as  understood  in  Western  hospitals  ;  such  nursing 
as  exists  is  done  by  the  ignorant  girls,  but  professional  nursing, 
which  is  so  valuable  a  part  of  our  hospitals'  work,  cannot  be  said 
.to  exist.  Several  factors  have  concurred  to  create  a  demand  that 
this  gap  shall  be  filled,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  cou- 
rageous nursing  work  of  the  Queen  among  the  wounded  in  the 
trenches  and  front  line  hospitals,  and  the  typhus  hospitals. 
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ITALY.  GREECE  AND  SERBIA. 

.In  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the  Eastern  European 
Regional  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases,  Mr.  Walter  Clarke,,  chief 
of  the  Division  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  visited  and  con- 
ferred with  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Italy,  Greece  and  Serbia. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  also  studied  the  special 
facilities  afforded  by  each  country  for  dealing  with  venereal  diseases. 

FRANCE  AND  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  directress  of  the  Division  of  Nursing, went 
to  Paris  on  April  i5  to  resume  the  liaison  work  with  American  Red 
Cross  which  was  interrupted  by  the  recent  conferences  in  Geneva. 

From  Paris  she  will  proceed  to  Czecho-Slovakia  to  visit  the  child 
welfare  centre  and  hospital  which  are  being  run  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Lady  Muriel  Paget  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties. While  in  Prague,  Miss  Fitzgerald  will  also  visit  the  training 
school  for  nurses  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Parsons  and 
Miss  Lentell,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  were  sent  to  Prague 
for  three  years  to  establish  the  nursing  school. 

AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kittredge,  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisa- 
tion, has  undertaken  a  mission  to  Austria  and  Hungary  with  a 
view  to  establishing  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of 
those  countries  in  the  health  programme  of  the  League. 

During  the  visit  of  Professor  Winslow,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Mr.  Kittredge  assisted  in  obtaining  data  of  health 
conditions  in  Austria. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Miss  Fitzgerald,  chief  of  the  division  of  nursing  and  Dr  W.  O.  Pitt, 
chief  of  the  division  of  child  welfare,  inspected  the  Child  Welfare 
centre  in  Zilina,  Czecho-Slovakia,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  control. 

IN  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

Miss  Katherine  Olmsted  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Paris 
and  England.  Some  of  the  nurses  who  have  been  taking  the  nursing 
course  organised  by  the  League  in  London  1,  spent  two  weeks  in 
Paris  with  Miss  Olmsted,  who  acquainted  them  with  the  work  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  which  is  carried  on  in  and  near  that  city. 
In  England,  Miss  Olmsted  made  arrangements  for  the  students 
who  intend  to  take  the  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  during 
the  coming  year. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  N°  4-5,  January-February  1921 
page  i5o. 
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SPAIN. 

Dr.  M.  Sella,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Malaria,  has  left  for 
Spain  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  anti-malaria  campaign  which  is 
being  carried  on  at  Talayuela,1  and  to  investigate  a  similar  cam- 
paign organised  in  Barcelona.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid,  Dr.  Sella  will  give  a  lecture  on  malaria 
in  that  citv. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  second  number  of  volume  II 
of  the  International  Journal  of  Public  Health  : 

Original  Articles.  —  Armand-Delille,  P.  :  The  Grancher  Institute  :  its  r61e 
in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  —  Paget,  Stephen  :  Vaccination  and  anti- 
vaccination  in  England.  —  Collis,  Edgar  L.  :  Industrial  Health  :  its  value  in 
public  health  service.  —  Janiszewsky,  Thomas  :  The  Versailles  Treaty  and  the 
question  of  Public  Health.  --  Vernes,  Arthur  :  The  protection  of  the  public 
against  syphilis.  —  Stuart,  Edward  :  Popular  health  instruction. 

Reviews  and  abstracts.  —  Communicable  Diseases  :  The  protective  value  of 
antityphoid  inoculation,   i)  Results  obtained  in  the  armies  during  the  war.  - 
Venereal  Diseases  :  The  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  in  armies.  —  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Nutrition  :  Milk  as  a  national  and  an  international  problem.  The  diseases 
of  the  newborn.  --  Tuberculosis  :  The  exercise  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  - 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  :  Some  public  health  aspects  of  housing.  Part  i  :  Over- 
crowding and  disease.  The  care  of  human  machinery.  —  Nursi'ng  :  The  nurse  in 
industry. 

Demo  graphical  Notes.  —  Items  from  our  statistical  files.  —  The  agony  of 
Russia.  —  General  mortality  in  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  six  years  1911-16. 

.The  League  has  published  a  Prospectus  of  educational  material  and  methods 
for  use  in  combating  venereal  disease,  in  French  and  English. 

A  leaflet  has  been  published  in  English  by  the  League's  Department  of 
Publicity  and  Publication,  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  which 
the  League  was  founded,  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  latter,  the 
various  activities  now  being  carried  on,  and  those  which  will  be  developed  later 
on.  This  leaflet  is  intended  for  distribution  after  lectures  on  the  Red  Cross 
organised  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  English  speaking  countries. 

1  See  Bulletin  L.  O.  R.  C.  S.,  Vol.  II,  No  6/7  March-April  1921,  p.  248. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


EXHIBITION  OF  DOCUMENTS  AND  MATERIAL 

AT  THE  TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

CONFERENCE 

Geneva,  April  2-7,  1921. 


AT  the  request  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference,  organised  an  exhibition  at  which  the 
various  national  societies  exhibited  charts,  photographs,  and  mate- 
rial connected  with  their  war  and  peace  activities.  The  exhibition 
having,  however^  been  decided  upon  more  or  less  at  the  last 
minute,  the  more  distant  societies  were  able  to  send  only  very 
modest  contributions.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross  for  instance,  which 
desired  to  send  exhibits  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  its 
work,  was  able  to  contribute  only  a  few  photographs. 

The  Italian  Red  Cross  sent  four  tents;  among  its  exhibits  were 
a  model  of  the  Quirinal,  organised  as  a  hospital  during  the  war, 
models  of  boats  transformed  into  ambulances,  charts,  maps  and 


General  view. 


The  American 

Red  Cross 

exhibited 

interesting 

documents  and 

posters 

illustrating 

and  explaining 

its  various 

activities. 


Among  the 
exhibits   was   a 
large  collection 

of  articles 
manufactured 
by  the  American 

Junior 
Red  Cross. 
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posters,  illustrating  the  cam- 
paigns against  tuberculosis 
and  malaria  and  the  relief 
rendered  in  case  of  public 
disaster.  The  American  Red 
Cross  contributed  a  diagram 
of  its  regional  chapters,  num- 
bering over  three  thousand, 
numerous  posters,  stippled 
maps  illustrative  of  Red  Cross 
activities,  games  and  photo- 
graphs. The  Danish  Red  Cross 
sent  a  stretcher  and  illustra- 


Above:  Danish  Red  Cross.  -  Centre:  Norwegian  Red  Cross.  -  Below :  Swedish  Red  Cross. 
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tions  of  its  war  work.  The  Norwegian  Red  Cross  contributed  pho- 
tographs of  various  sanitary  establishments  and  a  picture  of  a 
battleship,  organised  as  a  hospital.  The  Roumanian  Red  Cross,  the 
Greek  Red  Cross,  and  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  sent  photographs  of 
hospitals,  sanitary  personnel,  and  of  an  air  ambulance. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  French  Red  Cross,  the  Societe 
de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires  exhibited  a  programme  of  its 
activities.  The  Swiss  Red  Cross  showed  souvenirs  of  Henri  Dunant, 
sanitary  material  and  numerous  photographs  taken  during  the  war. 
The  Austrian  Red  Cross  sent  publications,  the  Spanish  Red  Cross 
photographs,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  posters  of  its  mem- 
bership campaign,  stamps  and  pamphlets.  The  Chinese  Red  Cross 
contributed  some  beautiful  photographs  and  the  Portuguese  Red 
Cross  views  of  different  hospitals. 


Exhibits  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 


Phot.  F.  Boissonnas,  Geneva. 
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TRAINING  OF  NURSES  IN  SPAIN. 


M.  Juan  P.  Criado  y  Domingue^,  Secretary  General  to  the  Supreme 
Assembly  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  and  a  devoted  Red  Cross  worker,  has 
written  for  the  Bulletin  an  account  of  the  training  of  nurses  in  Spain.  The 
article  contains  interesting  details  concerning  the  progress  achieved  in  this 
connection  by  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria. 

IN  Spain   the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  civil  and  military 
hospitals  and    similar  establishments  is  entrusted  to  religious 
institutions,  especially  to  those  which,  under  the  generic  title  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  are  known  throughout  the  world  as  faithful 
disciples  and  observers  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 

For  the  purpose  of  home  assistance,  other  institutions  have  been 
created,  such  as  the  Order  of  Mary  and  of  Jesus;  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Anne,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope,  the 
Third  Order  of  Franciscans  and  Carmelites,  the  nuns  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lady,  popularly  known  as  Darderas,  and 

Inset  :  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria,  President  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross. 
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others.  Further,  there  are  the  nursing  sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  who  work.. in  the  lunatic  asylums  under  the  direction  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  for 
the  assistance  of  working  people  and  indigents,  established  in 
Barcelona  a  few  years  ago. 

Certificated  midwives  attend  confinements  (normal  cases),  and 
look,  after  new-born  infants.  In  order  to  obtain  the  certificate,  they 
must  pass  an  examination  Before  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
rectors  of  universities,  composed  of  a  professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  of  a  hospital  surgeon,  and  of  an  assistant  professor,  acting 
as  secretary. 

The  first  school  of  nurses,  properly  so-called,  was  that  of 
St.  Isabella  of  Hungary,  established  in  1896  by  the  scientist  and 
philanthropist  Dr.  D.  Frederico  Rubio,  with  the  object  of  providing 
women  with  an  honourable  way  of  earning  their  livelihood,  by 
training  them  to  carry  out  the  duties  performed  by  nuns  in  the 
hospitals.  These  nurses  receive  adequate  training  in  the  school  in 
which,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  they  attend  courses  from 
October  i  to  June  3o.  On  completion  of  this  training,  they  receive  a 
diploma  signed  by  the  director,  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  clinic, 
and  the  secretary. 

The  school  receives  boarders  and  day  pupils.  The  former  live 
in  the  building,  are  fed  and  clothed,  and  on  leaving,  presuming 
they  have  obtained  the  diploma,  receive  a  gratuity  of  325  pesetas. 
Day  pupils  attend  the  same  courses  as  boarders,  but  on  leaving 
receive  only  a  diploma. 

There  are  fifteen  boarders,  and  a  similar  number  of  day  pupils; 
the  latter  may,  if  necessary,  be  increased.  At  the  end  of  three 
years'  training,  the  nurses  enter  sanatoria  or  clinics  in  Madrid  or 
in  the  provinces;  certain  among  them  obtain  situations  abroad, 
others  become  visiting  nurses.  A  register  of  their  names  is  kept  at 
the  Rubio  Institute,  which  advises  them  when  their  services  are 
required. 

Nurses'  fees  are  extremely  moderate:  10  pesetas1  for  all  time 
service  (night  and  day),  7  for  a  night  nurse,  5  for  a  day  nurse, 
2  for  ordinary  attendance,  3  for  massage,  7  pesetas  5o  for  assistance 
at  operations.  In  case  of  attendance  outside  the  locality  in  which 
the  nurse  is  domiciled,  travelling  expenses  are  charged;  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  an  increase  in  existing  charges  is  con- 
templated. 

Persons  admitted  to  matriculation  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
23  and  43.  Besides  being  able  to  read,  write  and  do  arithmetic,  they 
must  have  been  vaccinated,  enjoy  good  health  and  be  of  good 
conduct.  The  training  comprises :  general  hygiene,  individual 
hygiene,  disinfection,  aseptism,  care  and  diet  of  the  sick,  washing, 
ironing  and  massage.  They  learn  the  treatment  of  ulcers  and  sores, 
the  process  of  cupping  and  dressing  of  wounds,  how  to  give 
injections  and  administer  medicaments. 

1  A  peseta  is  worth  approximately  about  8  pence  or  15  cents. 
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Until  comparatively  recent 
years,  the  corps  of  Red  Cross 
nurses  existed  only  in  embryo. 
These  nurses  were  admitted  to 
hospitals,  first-aid  stations  and 
ambulances  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  nuns,  provided  they  fur- 
nished doctors  with  adequate 
guarantee  of  their 
competence  as  assi- 
stants.Their  ser- 
vices were  fur- 
ther utilised  for 
all  work  suitable 
to  their  sex. 

Women 

Doctors  in 

Spain. 

In  Spain, 
there  are  a 
large  num- 
ber of  wo- 
men hold- 
ingdoctor's 

degrees, 
both     for 
medicine 

and  sur- 
gery, and 
many  women 
practise  chemi- 
stry. Nearly  all 
belongtotheRed 
Cross,  and  some  are 
members  of  religious 
orders.  For  instance, 
Senorita  Morange,  of 
the  order  of -Barefoot 
Carmelites,  worked  as  a  chemist 
in  Madrid.  In  the  High  Schools 
for  women,  (of  which  there  are 
48  with  over  12,000  pupils)  and 
in  the  Professional  School  for 
Women,  the  curriculum  in- 
cludes physiology  and  hygiene. 
The  pupils  all  acquire  elemen- 
tary, theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  great  use  for  our 


H.  R.  H.  Infanta  Dona  Luisa, 
Red  Cross  nurse. 


purpose.  During  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  Madrid  in 
1914  under  the  chairmanship  of 
H.  R.  H.  Don  Fernando  Maria 
of  Spain,  then  Commissioner  of 
the  Spanish  Red  Cross,  Dr.  Cala- 
traveno,  the  medical  inspector, 
proposed  that  training  of  nurses 
should  be  organised. 
The  proposal  was 
unanimously 
approved  and 
the  first  steps  to- 
wards realising 
the  plan 
were  taken 
at  Madrid, 
where  the 
Comite  du 
Congreso 
organised 

courses 
under    the 
direction  of 
Dr.    Cesar 

Juarros, 
military 
doctor. 

As  a  re- 
sult of  the 
interest  shown 
by  H.  M.  Queen 
Victoria  Euge- 
nie, who  was 
anxious  the  training 
should  achieve  the 
same  development 
and  importance  as  in 
other  countries,  the 
first  official  course  was  opened 
on  February  i ,  1 9 1 5 ,  at  Red  Cross 
headquarters.  Courses  of  instruc- 
tion were  given  by  Dr.  Calatra- 
veno,  and  forty-three  pupils  pas- 
sed the  examinations,  held  in 
June. 

During  191 6,  the  courses  were 
suspended,  but  on  February  22, 
1917,  a  fresh  course  was  in- 
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augurated  in  Madrid,  at  the  college  of  St.  Isabella,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria,  of  H.  M.  Queen  Marie  Christine, 
of  the  Infantas  Dona  Isabel  and  Dona  Luisa,  and  of  the  Duchess 
of  Talavera.  Numerous  pupils  entered  for  the  course,  including 
H.  R.  H.  Dona  Luisa  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  who  took  the 
same  examination  as  the  other  candidates. 

On  February  28,  a  Royal  Decree  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
War  sanctioned  the  creation  of  the  organisation,  the  institution  of 
the  women  nurses  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  and  the  programme 
of  studies.  Two  other  Royal  Decrees  approved  the  regulations  and 
a  special  badge  for  the  nurses. 

Extension  of  the  movement. 

The  movement  spread  throughout  Spain,  being  adapted  to 
local  conditions  and,  by  January  1917,  720  pupils  had  received 
their  diplomas.  To  be  admitted  to  the  courses,  pupils  must  be  of 
Spanish  birth,  over  seventeen  years  of  age  and  belong  to  the  Red 
Cross;  they  must  also  attend  theoretical  and  practical  courses,  and 
work  for  a  period  of  5o  days  in  a  hospital.  Pupils  successfully 
passing  the  examination  receive  a  diploma  and  the  Red  Cross 
armlet  and  badge.  There  are  four  classes  of  nurses:  matrons, 
assistant  matrons,  and  two  categories  of  nurses.  In  the  Red  Cross 
hospital  at  Madrid,  nurses  who  live  on  the  premises  receive  3o  pe- 
setas a  month,  as  well  as  their  keep  and  operation  fees.  These 
nurses  are  paid  only  after  three  months'  work,  and  provide  their 
own  uniforms.  They  must  comply  with  the  following  conditions : 

1)  be  able  to  read,  write  and  do  arithmetic; 

2)  complete  two  years' work  in  hospital,  in  conformity  with  the 
established  regulations  and  attend  theoretical  courses ; 

3)  Perform  successive   periods  of  service  of  three  months  in 
each  department,  with  a  further  period  in  a  special  department, 
provided   after  examination   they   qualify  as  nurses  of  the    first 
category. 

After  two  years'  training,  nurses  receive  a  service  bock  entitling 
them  to  exercise  their  profession. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  twenty  nurses  in  the  Madrid 
hospital.  In  Barcelona,  the  Red  Cross  ladies'  committee  has  or- 
ganised similar  .courses  with  the  same  object. 

The  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Mary  having  applied -to  the  State 
for  admission  to  the  examination  for  nurses,  a  Royal  Decree  on 
May  7,  igi5  provided  that  a  committee  should  be  constituted  at 
the  Madrid  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  holding  examinations  open  to 
nuns  or  lay  persons  desirous  of  becoming  professional  nurses.  The 
programme  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  on  May  21  of  the 
same  year.  A  certificate  is  issued  to  successful  candidates,  of  whom 
there  are  already  402. 

Another  school  of  nurses  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation 
is  the  School  Dispensary  of  St.  Isabella,  founded  at  San  Sebastian 
in  1909  by  an  eminent  French  doctor,  Dr.  Charles  Vic.  Here 
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Group  of  nurses  be- 
longing to  the  Red 
Cross  hospital  at 
Madrid. 


Operating  room. 


young  girls  work  as  voluntary 
nurses,  especially  during  the 
summer,  and  in  this  manner 
acquire  a  considerable  expe- 
rience. 

The  Mancomunidad  of 

Catalogna. 

Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by 
the  success  of  the  courses 
given  by  the  private  organi- 
sations of  Barcelona,  and 


The  hospital.  —  Outside  view. 
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inspired  by  the  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  of  women 
in  Spain,  the  Mancomunidad  of  Catalogna,  at  its  General  Assembly 
in  1918,  decided  upon  the  creation  of  a  school  of  nurses,  opened 
last  year.  The  regulation  provides  for  a  two  years'  training.  The 
first  year  course  comprises  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology  and  the 
care  of  the  sick,  given  by  various  professors;  further,  elementary 
courses  of  physique,  chemistry,  massage  and  medical  gymnastics. 
The  second  year  training  is  essentially  practical,  the  pupils  being 
attached  to  the  provincial  maternity  hospital,  in  which  they  learn 
child  welfare,  and  work  in  successive  groups  in  the  hospital  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart]  they  also  attend  afternoon  courses 
of  pathology  and  practical  laboratory  work.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  if  their  work  is  satisfactory,  the  pupils  receive  the  general 
nursing  diploma  from  the  Mancomunidad  of  Catalogna.  By  taking 
a  supplementary  course  of  practical  training  for  a  few  months, 
they  can  obtain  a  special  certificate  as  Child  Welfare  nurses, 
laboratory  assistants,  etc.  This  institution,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  form  a  category  of  nurses  with  general  acquirements  as  well  as 
Red  Cross  training,  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pijoan. 

Other  Institutions. 


Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Municipal  Institute  of 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  and  of  the  Women's  Association 
of  Popular  Hygiene,  both  in  Madrid,-  which  do  excellent  work  in 


H.  M.  Queen  Victoria  visiting  the  hospital. 
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in  theoretical  and 
practical  training. 
In  the  latter,  ladies 
and  young  girls  are 
taught  infant  hy- 
giene (how  to  bathe 
and  wash  children, 
how  to  cut  their  hair, 
etc.).  The  building 
isexcellently  adapted 
to  the  object  in  view. 
In  1912,  the  Fo- 
mento  Ministry  insti- 
tuted five  scholar- 
ships, each  for  a 
period  of  1 8  months, 
to  enable  unmarried 
women  or  childless 
widows,  to  study 
hospital  nursing  in 
England,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical. 
The  conditions  were 
that  applicants  must 
be  over  1 8  and  under 
3o  years  of  age  and 
have  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  English. 
Three  scholarships 
were  allotted  to 
Mmes.  Osorio,  Her- 
reros  and  Escobedo, 


Course  for  nurses  at  Barcelona. 


Nurse  belonging 

to  the  Mancomunidad 

of  Catalogna. 

their  stay  in 
England  being 
extended  by  6 
months. 

By  Royal 
Decree  of  June 
i6,i92O,theMi- 
nistry  of  War 
created  eight 
posts  for  nurses 
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Women's  committee  for  popular  hygiene.  —  Left    hair  cutting.  Right :  in  the  bath  room. 

in  the  first-aid  military  hospital.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  candidates 
must  be  over  21  and  under  35  years  of  age  and  have  worked  for 
at  least  two  years  in  a  hospital.  The  examinations  were  held  in  the 
presence  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  director  of  the  hospital, 
of  a  ward  superintendent,  of  a  doctor  in  charge  of  the  laboratory, 
and  of  two  dispensary  doctors. 

Publications. 

Publications  dealing  with  the  training  of  nurses  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  present  a  certain  interest.  They  include  large  numbers 
of  elementary  handbooks  and  pamphlets  for  the  instructions  of 
mothers,  among  which  may  be  quoted  "  Maternity  and  Surgery", 
by  Dr.  Garrido  Lestache  ;  the  works  of  Ferrand,  Arquellada,  Diego, 
Soriano,  Heredero,  Mas  de  Molins,  Opisso,  Juarros  Garcia  del 
Moral,  Espinosa,  Jori  Biscamps,  Conino,  Navarra,  Salcedo,  Silva, 
Benavente,  Montaldo,  Arteaga,  Perez,  Ortiz,  Laplaza,  Garcia,  Ve- 
lasquez, Calvo,  Pi  y  Arsuaga,  and  many  others.  For  the  programme 
of  instruction  established  by  the  Red  Cross,  there  are  the  works 
of  Drs.  Mariano  Fernandez  Corredor  y  Chicote,  Candido  Soriano, 
and  Sanchez  Arroyo;  for  official  instructions,  those  of  Drs.  Antonio 
Mut  and  PilarLara  and  the  interesting  publications  of  Drs.  Jimenez, 
Herrero  and  Unzaga,  used  by  the  sisters  of  charity.  These  pu- 
blications are  not  on  the  market,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  copies.  The  little  manual,  published  by  the 
Bibliotheque  Minerva,  and  the  Modern  Nurse  by  Dr.  B.  Pijoan, 
the  second  edition  of  which  has  just  appeared,  are  used  by  the 
pupils  of  the  province  of  Catalogna. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  training  of  nurses  in  Spain, 
where,  as  already  mentioned,  a  considerable  number  of  women 
have  studied  medicine,  chemistry  and  dentistry.  In  all  these 
professions,  they  have  achieved  remarkable  success  and  have  given 
ample  proof  of  their  talent  in  their  publications,  contributions  to 
scientific  journals  and  participation  in  academic  debates. 

Juan  P.  CRIADO  Y  DOMINGUEZ. 
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POST-WAR  PROBLEMS. 

By  Madame  Avril   de  Sainte-Croix*. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare  has  appointed  a 
commission  charged  with  studying  the  question  of  venereal  diseases  and  with 
submitting  to  the  Government  recommendations  and  a  plan  of  campaign  in 
this  connection. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  eminent  scientists  and  specially  qualified 
administrative  officials.  Mme  Avril  de  Sainte-Croix  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, and  her  qualifications  to  deal  with  the  problems  under  consideration 
are  therefore  indisputable.  We  publish  below  an  interesting  article  which  she 
has  written  for  the  Bulletin. 

NEARLY  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  by  warring  nations,  exhausted  by  privations  and 
bloodshed.  For  nearly  three  years  we  have,  theoretically  at  least, 
been  at  peace,  and  humanity,  aghast  at  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
which  has  overtaken  it,  has  set  about  ascertaining  its  losses, 
staunching  its  wounds  and  repairing  the  damage  done,  without 
exactly  knowing  how  this  can  be  achieved. 

Among  the  problems  rendered  particularly  urgent  by  the  war, 
there  are  two,  related  in  certain  respects,  namely :  the  campaign 
against  venereal  diseases  and  the  no  less  serious  problem  of  prosti- 
tution -  -  more  particularly  of  juvenile  prostitution  —  which  are 
especially  occupying  the  attention  of  hygienists,  sociologists  and 
moralists. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  upheaval  resulting  from  four  years 
of  warfare,  during  which  millions  of  individuals,  withdrawn  from 
the  normal  conditions  of  existence,  became  demoralised  and  in 
turn  demoralised  their  surroundings,  most  people,  having  lost  all 
idea  of  the  respect  due  to  life,  failed  to  protect  that  which 
constitutes  its  chief  value,  namely  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  the  individual.  Pleasure  was  sought  after  without  thought  of 
consequences,  the  one  idea  being  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  an 
existence  the  duration  of  which  was  problematic,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  days  of  respite  snatched  from  the  horrors  of  warfare. 
In  addition  to  the  abuses  of  alcohol,  for  stimulating  courage,  and 
stupefying  drugs,  for  helping  one  to  forget,  other  desires  were 
awakened  which,  in  the  case  of  persons  not  possessed  of  strict  self 
control,  rapidly  gained  the  upper  hand.  Among  those  who  lived 
far  from  the  battle  front  an  even  greater  moral  relaxation  was 
perceptible,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  belligerent  na- 
tions, the  effects  being  felt  even  in  neutral  countries. 

Attempts  were  no  doubt  made  to  combat  the  evil ;  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  logic  and 

*  Signed  articles  involve  solely  the  responsibilty  of  their  authors.  —  The  Editor. 
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success,  to  fight  against  immorality,  or  at  least  to  render  it  less 
dangerous  to  public  health.  The  endeavour  was,  however,  on  the 
whole  unsuccessful;  only  in  the  United  States  the  measures 
adopted  achieved  a  certain  success.  As  a  result,  we  are  to-day 
confronted  with  an  extremely  serious  situation,  which  appears  to 
bring  into  contradiction  the  laws  of  morality  and  those  of  hygiene. 
Once  more,  with  utter  disregard  of  human  dignity  and  of  scientific 
fact,  there  is  an  active  movement  in  favour  of  State  regulation  of 
prostitution,  a  system  the  evil  effects  of  which  no  longer  require 
demonstration. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  work  of  the  numerous  com- 
missions instituted  in  various  countries  (France,  Extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission  1904  —  England,  Royal  Commission,  191 3- 
1914 —  Sweden,  Commission  of  1916 —  etc.)  it  should  be  recalled 
that  all  unanimously  condemned  State  regulation  of  prostitution  : 
as  worthless  from  the  point  of  view  of  hygiene  inasmuch  as  it 
creates  the  illusion  of  a  safeguard  for  debauchery  which  it  is 
incapable  of  assuring;  as  contrary  to  justice,  seeing  that  it  places  a 
whole  class  of  women  outside  the  laws;  finally  as  eminently 
prejudicial  to  morality,  because  it  sanctions,  by  its  authorisation,  the 
degradation  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  given  over  to  prostitution 
as  a  result  of  poverty,  abandonment  or,  occasionally,  of  hereditary 
taint,  and  who  might  have  been  saved  by  a  more  wisely  organised 
social  system. 

Syphilis,  like  tuberculosis,,  is  a  social  disease.  In  order  effectively 
to  combat  its  ravages,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  instruct 
young  people  concerning  the  danger  of  wasting  their  strength 
before  the  time  has  come  to  found  a  family;  adults  should  also 
be  made  to  realise  the  risk  to  themselves  and  to  their  surroundings 
of  exposing  themselves  to  infection,  or,  when  infected,  of  not 
undergoing  medical  treatment.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disgraceful  disease,  that  there  are 
merely  sick  persons  who,  in  their  own  interests  and  in  that  of  the 
community,  are  entitled  to  the  care  necessitated  by  their  condition. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  disgrace  or  crime  unless  the  person 
infected  does  not  take  necessary  precautions,  and  spreads  his  disease. 

In  order,  however,  that,  once  this  conception  of  social  duty 
has  fully  asserted-  itself,  all  infected  persons  may  receive  treatment 
it  is  essential  to  organise  everywhere  dispensaries,  in  which 
gratuitous  medical  treatment  may  be  freely  obtained,  with  due 
observance  of  discretion  and  without  fear  of  exploitation  by  quacks 
or  empirics. 

In  the  large  towns  in  which  these  dispensaries  have  been 
organised,  thousands  of  patients  of  both  sexes  present  themselves 
for  treatment  every  year.  In  Paris,  whether  in  the  Cochin  hospital, 
the  St.  Louis  hospital,  that  attached  to  the  St.  Lazare  prison,  or  in 
the  admirably  organised  dispensaries  of  the  Prophylactic  Institute, 
the  number  of  patients  treated  each  year  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  need  of  these  institutions.  Moreover,  the  results  obtained  may 


be  regarded  as  conclusive.  I  am  well  aware  that"  the  system  of 
gratuitous  dispensaries  is  opposed  by  medical  specialists,  who 
claim,  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  their 
practice.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  venereal  diseases  constitute 
a  national  and  international  peril,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
diminish  its  ravages,  and  minor  considerations  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interfere. 

The  interests  of  medical  specialists  are  no  doubt  worthy  of 
respect  and  consideration,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  hinder  progress, 
but  these  doctors  should  find  ample  scope  for  their  activities  in 
the  numerous  clinics  to  be  organised,  and  in  which  their  services 
should  be  adequately  remunerated,  so  that,  instead  of  opposing  the 
system  of  anti-venereal  dispensaries,  they  may  warmly  support  them. 

The  second  question,  that  of  prostitution;  should  similarly  be 
examined  from  every  point  of  view. 

Notwithstanding  that  several  years  before  the  war  the  regulation 
of  prostitution  had  in  numerous  countries  been  abandoned  as 
ineffective  and  was  subjected  to  violent  attack  in  those  in  which 
it  had  been  retained,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  system  appeared 
to  have  been  finally  condemned,  a  distinct  movement  in  favour  of 
renewed  regulation  has  become  apparent.  We  are  assured  that 
utter  disaster  is  inevitable  unless  legislative  measures  are  adopted 
to  put  down  clandestine  prostitution,  more  especially  juvenile 
prostitution. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  prostitution  of  women,  similarly 
to  masculine  debauch,  constitutes  a  danger  from  the  hygienic 
point  of  view.  The  debatable  point  is  whether  regulation 
diminishes  this  danger.  To  ascertain  the  actual  facts,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consult  the  statistics  supplied  by  States  which  have 
seriously  endeavoured  to  organise  public  health.  If  regulation  has 
produced  the  beneficial  results  claimed,  the  countries  in  which  it 
has  been  established  for  the  longest  period  should  be  most  free 
from  venereal  diseases.  Is  this  however  the  case  ?  No  one  who  has 
dealt  with  the  question,  even  among  the  most  enthusiastic  partisan 
of  the  system  of  regulation,  has  ventured  to  affirm  it.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  suppression  of  regulation  in  countries 
which  have  abolished  the  system,  has  aggravated  the  situation.  On 
the  contrary,  statistics  and  charts  are  there  to  prove  the  utter 
absurdity  of  such  statements.  Free,  discrete  and  gratuitous  treat- 
ment has  not  failed  to  achieve  beneficial  results  wherever  in- 
troduced. 

A  study  of  the  negative  results  of  the  system  of  regulation 
from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  its  questionable  effects  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  order  and  its  absolutely  disastrous  conse- 
quences from  that  of  morality,  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  what 
reasons  can  possibly  exist  in  favour  of  its  retention,  in  despite  of 
the  conclusive  arguments  against  it. 

How  can  the  police,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  in  the  streets,  carry  out  its  mandate  when  it  issues  to  women, 
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practising  prostitution  and  open  solicitation,  tickets  which  are 
veritable  permits  for  hunting?  No  doubt  it  will  be  objected  that 
accosting  is  prohibited,  and  that  prostitutes  are  not  authorised 
openly  to  seek,  out  their  clients  in  the  public  streets.  Which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  administration  grants  with  one  hand 
that  which  it  withholds  with  the  other,  a  procedure  surely  un- 
worthy of  nations  otherwise  inspired  by  such  high  ideals.  Further, 
regulation  with  its  arbitrary  arrests,  its  compulsory  examinations, 
its  periods  of  emprisonment  and  internment,  does  not  reach  all 
prostitutes ;  it  is  a  form  of  census  applied  only  to  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

Public  opinion  is  unanimous  in  recognising  that  from  the  moral 
standpoint  the  results  of  the  system  are  disastrous,  not  only  for 
the  unfortunate  women  to  whom  it  applies  and  whom  it  places 
outside  the  law,  but  for  those  who  escape  it.  How  indeed  is  it 
possible  to  make  them  understand  the  degradation  of  their  trade, 
when  the  administration,  that  is  to  say,  the  State,  in  a  sense 
recognises  its  legitimacy  by  authorising  it  and  legislating  for  it  ? 

What,  moreover,  is  the  effect  of  this  conception  of  morality  on 
young  people,  who,  side  by  side  with  the  moral  principles  instilled 
in  State  schools, are  faced  with  such  deplorable  practical  conditions? 
What  is  the  use  of  exhorting  our  young  people  to  lead  chaste  lives, 
when  next  door  to  colleges  and  universities  semi-official  centres  of 
debauch  are  permitted  to  exist?  What  is  the  good  of  advising  them 
to  found  families,  when  what  is  most  calculated  to  deter  them  from 
so  doing  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  actually  organised?  How  many 
indeed  of  those  we  reproach  with  having  failed  in  their  duty  would 
be  entitled  to  retort :  "  Temptation  was  placed  within  my  reach; 
all  I  did  was  to  take  advantage  of  it.  " 

How  is  it  possible  that,  with  the  recollection  of  his  early 
excesses,  a  man  should  be  capable  of  the  respect  due  to  woman,  to 
his  future  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children  ?  A  celebrated  writer 
has  stated  that  "  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  a  people  may  be 
judged  by  the  measure  in  which  they  respect  woman."  By  con- 
demning a  whole  class  of  women  to  degradation,  through  infamous 
legislation  such  as  official  regulation  of  prostitution,  the  State 
seriously  jeopardises  the  respect  due  to  women,  and  undermines 
the  foundations  of  society.  The  duty  of  the  State  is  to  suppress, 
without  distinction  of  person  or  of  sex,  all  disorder  in  the  streets. 
Its  task  is  not  to  organise  debauch,  but  to  repress  its  manifesta- 
tions and  to  punish  all  persons,  whatever  their  position,  guilty  of 
demoralising  young  people  and  of  exploiting  vice. 

Now  that  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  prostitution  has 
been  once  more  brought  up,  it  cannot  be  solved  by  half-measures. 
Regulation  must  disappear,  and  although  its  disappearance  may 
not  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  prostitution,  we  shall  at  least 
have  made  an  effort  to  diminish  its  harmfulness  by  ridding  it  of 
that  which  spells  dishonour  for  a  State  and  glaring  injustice  for 
individuals. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  spring  membership  campaigns  to  be 
undertaken  by  national  Red  Cross  Societies  belonging  to  the  League, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  first  General 
Council,  various  eminent  persons  have  sent  messages  to  encourage 
and  support  the  enrollment  of  members.  These  messages  have  been 
received  by  the  League  and  are  published  below  : 

From  the  President  of  the  C^echo-Slovak  Republic,, 
Professor  T.  G.  MASARYK.~ 

11  The  constitution  of  our  Red  Cross  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  my  Presidency.  The  blessed  activity  of  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  war  in  western  Europe  and  Russia  is  well  known 
to  me.  I  am  personally  indebted  to  the  British  Red  Cross  for 
having  brought  me  in  spring  1918  from  Kiev  through  Russia 
and  Siberia  to  Japan  and  America. 

"  I  hope,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  promote  the 
peace  work  of  our  Red  Cross  and  am  examining  ways  and 
means  of  attaining  this  end.  For  this,  it  is  essential  that  close 
contact  amongst  the  different  national  organisations  be  assured. 
The  efforts  of  all  nations  must  tend  towards  peace,  of  which 
the  surest  guarantee  is  a  true  internationalism. 

T.-G.  MASARYK. 

From  H.  R.  H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

St.  James'  Palace,  S.  W., 
May  3,  1921. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  of  the  world,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  are  undertaking  a  campaign  for  mem- 
bership to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  peace  work  of  the  Red 
Cross. 
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"  The  effort  which  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is 
making  to  serve  humanity  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war 
has  my  heartiest  approval,  and  I  trust  that  your  campaign  will 
result  in  a  very  large  addition  to  the  membership  of  the 
national  Red  Cross  Societies. " 

(Signed)     EDWARD  P. 


From  His  Eminence  Cardinal  MERCIER, 

Archbishop  of  Mechlin. 

May  10,  /  9  2  / . 

"  Willingly  I  render  homage  to  the  work  of  the  various 
Red  Cross  organisations  for  the  continuance  in  time  of  peace 
of  their  benevolent  work  occasioned  by  the  war.  I  wish  success 
to  the  membership  campaign  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  with  the  object  of  en- 
rolling a  greater  number  of  members. " 

(Signed)     Cardinal  MERCIER. 

From  Hon.  Herbert  HOOVER, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  U.  S.  A . 

Formerly  Chair  man  of  the  American  Relief  Administration. 

"  Even  before  the  war,  many  nations  found  the  fund- 
amental value,  in  their  national  existence,  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
During  the  war,  in  every  belligerent  country,  these  societies 
took  their  place  as  the  great  national  agencies  for  indispensable 
service.  To-day,  with  ever-increasing  memberships,  they 
stand  ready  to  function  in  time  of  distress  and  disaster,  and 
are  ever  striving  to  solve  some  of  these  fundamental  problems 
of  national  welfare  which  every  country  has  to  face.  I  since- 
rely hope  that  time  may  see  Red  Cross  Societies  in  every  nation, 
continuing  that  great  humanitarian  effort  which  has  made 
their  name  respected  the  world  over.  " 

(Signed)     HERBERT  HOOVER. 


From  Right  Hon.  Lord  ROBERT  CECIL,  M.  P. 

1 5,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.  W.  I, 
February  ig,  1921. 

"  Very  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  gth. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Red  Cross.  Of  all  human  insti- 
tutions it  probably  stands  as  high  as  any;  certainly,  nothing 
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could  be  better  than  its  purpose  to  serve  suffering  humanity, 
in  fulfilment  of  which  it  has  already  done  such  admirable 
work. 

u  Popular  support  is  vital  to  its  success,  and  I  trust  that  it 
may  receive  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  very  great  increase  in 
membership.  " 

(Signed)     ROBERT  CECIL. 

From  Mr.  Samuel  GOMPERS, 

President  of  the  Federation  of  Labour,  U.  S.  A. 

Apr; I  g,  192  i. 

"The  Red  Cross  which  has  done  so  much  for  humanity 
both  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace,  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
increase  its  membership  that  should  meet  with  universal 
approval. 

"While  the  campaign  is  to  be  world-wide  it  is  especially 
meant  that  it  should  be  most  successful  in  Europe.  In  the 
war-razed  countries  of  the  old  world,  where  disease  and 
hunger  have  played  such  terrible  havoc  and  where  the  mi- 
nistering hand  of  the  Red  Cross  is  so  greatly  needed,  the  res- 
ponse to  the  appeal  should  be  general. 

"  The  health  conditions  as  an  after-effect  of  the  great  war 
make  it  imperative  that  the  people  of  Europe  should  hasten  to 
its  assistance.  Europe's  greatest  problem  is  its  children,  who 
should  be  reared  with  healthy  bodies  and  minds,  and  there  is 
no  humanitarian  organisation  that  can  so  readily  find  the 
solution  as  the  Red  Cross.  The  women  of  Europe  should  be 
taught  how  to  care  for  the  sick,  home  hygiene,  home  dietetics, 
and  first  aid,  in  order  that  they  will  know  how  to  preserve  the 
health  of  their  families  and  what  to  do  when  illness  and 
accident  are  unavoidable. 

"  Wherever  the  Red  Cross  operates  the  death-rate  among 
infants  and  children  gradually  decreases.  Unsanitary  living 
conditions,  preventible  diseases,  tuberculosis  and  all  con- 
tagious diseases  find  in  the  Red  Cross  their  most  relentless 
enemy.  The  people  of  the  community  make  up  the  Red 
Cross  and,  through  its  influence,  the  agencies  for  good  are 
moulded  together  to  promote  the  common  public  welfare. 
The  workers  should  give  their  aid  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Red  Cross,  for  the  stronger  its  societies  can  be  made 
the  more  effectively  can  they  function,  not  only  in  war  but  in 
times  of  great  disaster  and  in  the  fundamental  problems  which 
every  country  has  to  solve.  " 

(Signed)     SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 


*        * 
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The  League  has  requested  all  member  societies  to  furnish  it 
with  the  names  of  officials  conducting  their  membership  campaign 
this  year.  The  following  list  has  already  been  received  : 

Belgian  Red  Cross.  —  The  "  Comite  Executif  "  has  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign and  is  composed  of:  Prof.  A.  Depage,  Chairman;  M.  G. 
Didier,  General  Secretary;  M.  A.  Warnani,  General  Administrator; 
M.  de  Vigneron,  General  Treasurer;  Countess  de  Merode,  Member; 
Baron  C.  Goffinet,  Member;  Messrs.  A.  Goldschmidt,  Member;  L. 
Pladet,  Member;  A.  Nerinckx,  Member. 

British  Red  Cross.  —  Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Stanley,  in  charge  of  campaign. 

Netherlands  Red  Cross.  --  Mr.  H.  C.  Dresselhuys,  General  Secretary; 

Miss  A.  H.  M.  Thorbecke,  Member  of  the  Committee;  Jcnkheer  A. 

W.  G.  van    Biemsdijk,  Member  of  the   Committee  ;  Jonkheer    M. 

Mazel,  Secretary,  have  charge  of  the  campaign. 

C^ech  Red  Cross.  —  Mr.  O.  Dorazil,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Or- 
[^'ganisation  of  the  Czech  Red  Cross,  has  charge  of  the  campaign. 

Roumanian  Red  Cross.  —  The  Propaganda  Section,  formed  under  the 
central  committee,  has  charge  of  the  campaign.  Its  members  are  : 
Mrs.  M.  Baiulescu;  Mr.  C.  Bratianu;  Dr.  I.  Costinescu;  Mr.  C.  Sara- 
teanu  ;  Mrs.  A.  Sevescu. 

Norwegian  Red  Cross.  —  Mr.  C.  C.  Moller,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Section  Drammen,  who  was  delegate  to  the  conference  last  year,  has 
charge  of  the  campaign. 

Danish  Red  Cross.  —  The  Committee  of  Organisation  is  in  charge  of  the 
campaign  propaganda.  Its  Chairman  is  Dr.  P.  Videbech,  of  Viborg; 

Argentine  Red  Cross.  —  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Idoyaga  Molina,  Dr.  Francisco  P. 
Sagasti,  Dr.  Sylla  Monsegur,  Cap.  de  Navio.  Daniel  de  Oliveira  Cesar, 
Sr.  Pedro  P.  Lalanne,  have  been  designated  to  direct  the  next  pro- 
paganda campaign. 
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RED  CROSS  NEWS. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Council  of  Social  Hygiene.  —  The  following  information  regarding  the 
Council  of  Social  Hygiene,  recently  created  at  Prague,  has  been  received  from 
the  secretary,  Dr.  H.  J.  Pelc  : 

"  The  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross  has  taken  the  initiative  in  an  effort  to  co- 
ordinate private  health  and  social  agencies  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  April  28  at  Red  Cross  headquarters,  at  which  eight  prominent  social  and 
public  health  organisations  were  represented,  it  was  agreed  to  create  a  Council  of 
Social  Hygiene  with  its  central  office  in  the  Red  Cross  building.  The  Czecho- 
Slovakian  Red  Cross  promised  to  supply  office  facilities  and  clerical  assistance, 
the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  providing  the 
necessary  funds  to  secure  a  part-time  secretary ;  this  position  has  been  filled  by 
Dr.  Hynek  J.  Pelc.  The  functions  of  this  bureau  will  at  first  consist  chiefly  in 
supplying  all  important  organisations  with  the  necessary  information  for  their 
respective  activities.  A  survey  of  all  health  and  social  agencies  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  secretary  and  will  be  submitted  next  autumn  to  the  Council,  which 
expects  to  meet  every  three  months.  The  programme  of  the  central  office  will 
grow  as  the  work  of  coordination  develops.  " 

DENMARK. 

Red  Cross  Ambulances.  —  In  various  parts  of  Denmark,  Red  Gross  am" 
bulances  are  in  use  for  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded.  This  innovation  was 
started  a  year  ago  and  results  have  shown  that  these  ambulances  answer  a 
great  need. 

The  Danish  Red  Cross  contemplates  developing  this  activity  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  obtaining  and  placing  ambulances  in  Sonderjylland,  being  helped  in 
this  work  by  a  grant  from  public  funds.  In  Copenhagen,  a  great  deal  of  first-aid 
service  is  carried  out  by  the  Sanitary  Post  Ambulance  working  under  the 
Copenhagen  branch  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross. 

Appointment.  —  The  central  committee  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross  has  notified 
the  League  that  Mr.  C.  M.  T.  Cold,  former  Colonial  Governor,  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross  Society.  Mr.  Cold  is  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Danebroge  and  has  received  the  cross  of  honour  of  the  same 
Order. 

FRANCE. 

Societe  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires.  —  The  last  number,  (No.  21) 
of  the  Bulletin  published  by  the  Societe  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires 
gives  many  interesting  details  regarding  the  remarkable  work  accomplished  by 
the  Society,  including  a  report  on  the  relief  given  by  this  organisation  in  the 
devastated  regions  from  November  25,  1918,  to  March  i,  1921,  as  well  as  an 
article  drawing  attention  to  the  difficult  situation  which  frequently  arises  for 
trained  nurses  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

The  Society  devotes  special  interest  to  peace-time  activities,  notably  child 
welfare  and  assistance  to  war  disabled ;  it  has  also  been  relentless  in  pursuing 
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the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  and  has  been  constantly  developing  its  anti- 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  sanatoria.  • 

Abroad  the  S.  S.  B.  M.  has  assisted  the  French  Government  in  coming  to 
the  relief  of  Russian  refugees  in  the  East.  At  Constantinople  the  nurses  of  the 
Society  have  organised  a  large  dispensary,  while  in  Syria  they  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Health  Service  connected  with  the  French  High  Com- 
mission. 

The  S.  S.B.  M.is  actively  engaged  in  creating  or  developing  various  activities, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  :  a  hospital-school  at  Paris,  convalescent  homes 
for  non-commissioned  officers  at  Rabat  and  Sale,  in  Morocco,  the  Mont-des- 
Oiseaux,  establishment  for  military  and  naval  officers  and  colonial  officials, 
sanatoria  at  Angeville,  Mardor,  Bel-Air,  La  Rochelle,  and  school  dispensaries  at 
Lyons,  Marsei'les,  Avignon,  Bourgoin  and  other  places. 

This  Society  has  taken  part  in  all  the  great  efforts  initiated  to  improve  public 
health  and  relieve  distress. 

GREECE. 

Russian  Refugees  at  Saloniki.  —  The  situation  of  the  Russian  refugees  is 
much  improved,  health  conditions  are  much  better  and  evacuation  is  going  on 
fairly  fast. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Excess  funds  to  relieve  children  in  Europe.  —  A  sum  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  was  contributed  to  the  child  feeding  fund  of  the  European  Relief 
Council  from  the  surplus  funds  of  American  Red  Cross  chapters  during  the 
last  three  months,  according  to  announcement  from  National  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  latest  total  of  contributions  is  $  586,5o8. 

Chapters  in  which  were  held  surplus  funds  not  imperatively  needed  for  peace 
time  work  within  their  jurisdictions  were  urged  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  to  contribute  toward  the  $  33,ooo,ooo  fund 
sought  by  Mr.  Hoover's  Committee  in  behalf  of  Europe's  starving  childhood. 

Following  is  the  list  of  Chapter  contributions  by  divisions  : 

New-England $    3i,553 

Atlantic "  104,814 

Pennsylvania-Delaware 95,624 

Potomac "    47,984 

Southern "      8,768 

Lake 26,296 

Central "   i93,33o 

Gulf •„ 5,727 

Northern "    46,965 

Mountain 4,227 

Pacific "     ii  ,2o5 

Northwestern 1 1,012 

Gift  of  American  Juniors.  --  An  anonymous  gift  of  $  25,ooo,  presented 
to  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  has  been  devoted  by  this  organisation  to 
purchasing  a  villa  to  serve  as  school  building  and  dormitory  for  the  Bakule 
School  for  crippled  children  in  Prague.  The  villa  is  located  on  the  hills  over- 
looking the  capital,  with  an  adjoining  orchard  and  tract  of  ground  on  which  the 
Government  intends  to  erect  a  workshop  and  tent-city  fora  summer  colony  of 
war  orphans. 
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Last  year  the  pupils  of  the  Bakule  school  invited  over  200  of  these  orphans 
into  their  school,  where  they  are  learning  trades  and  means  of  self-support.  It  is 
these  children  who  will  be  given  outings  in  the  Red  Cross  tent-city  at  the  Bakule 
school  this  summer. 

Junior  Red  Cross  in  Porto  Rico.  —  The  Junior  Red  Cross  organisation  in 
Porto  Rico  has  recently  issued  a  report  on  its  activities.  According  to  the  same, 
each  municipality  has  its  Junior  Red  Cross  Committee,  the  total  membership 
of  last  year  amounting  to  107,987.  The  activities  undertaken  by  the  juniors  of 
Porto  Rico  include  :  School  lunches,  school  dental  clinics,  day  nurseries,  school 
for  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  scholarship  for  French  war  orphans,  establishment  of 
playgrounds  and  subscriptions  to  the  National  Children's  Fund. 

Relief  work  in  China.  —  It  is  announced  that  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
now  appropriated  a  total  of  one  million  dollars  to  finance  the  relief  work  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  China1  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  E.  Baker,  an 
American  engineer.  This  relief  work  takes  the  form  of  road  building  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung,  as  already  mentioned,  and  provides  employment  for 
i5o,ooo  Chinese  who  were  menaced  by  starvation. 

VENEZUELA. 


Campaign  against  Venereal  Diseases.  —  The  secretary  of  the  Venezuelan 
Red  Cross  has  forwarded  to  the  League  the  programme  of  anti-venereal  activi- 
ties which  has  been  worked  out  by  his  Society.  The  three  main  points  of 
this  programme  are:  (i)  treatment  of  sufferers;  (2)  inspection  of  centres  of 
infection;  (3)  education  of  the  public.  The  Red  Cross  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  open  dispensaries,  to  organise  a  special  hospital  for  these 
diseases  and  compel  sufferers  to  be  treated.  For  the  supervision  of  centres  of 
infection,  the  Society  recommends  applying  measures  which  are  already  in  use 
in  certain  countries.  As  regards  educating  the  public,  this  could  be  done  by 
means  of  propaganda  (lectures,  posters,  etc.),  by  organising  trained  nurses,  by 
creating  a  special  museum  and  library,  and  by  introducing  instruction  on  sexual 
questions  into  schools. 

The  Red  Cross  finally  appeals  to  the  health  authorities  of  Venezuela  in  order 
that  measures  may  be  taken  to  control  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  requesting  that 
persons  afflicted  with  these  diseases  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  ports  of  the 
Republic,  that  statistics  be  drawn  up  regarding  the  number  of  deaths  attributed 
to  venereal  diseases,  in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  combaiing  the  scourge,  and 
finally,  that  a  health  certificate  be  required  from  persons  desiring  to  contract 
marriage. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  March-April,  NJ.  6-7. 
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NEWS  OP  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Finnish  Red  Cross,  on  June  8th,  1921,  officially  accepted  the 
League's  invitation  to  become  one  of  its  members. 

The  Hungarian  Red  Cross,  on  June  i4th,  1921,  officially  accepted 
the  League's  invitation  to  become  one  of  its  members. 

On  May  2Oth,  1921,  the  following  press  information  was 
issued  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  :— 

"The  Swiss  State  Department  transmits  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  the  following  information  which  was  communicated 
by  the  Swiss  consular  agent  at  Vladivostok : 

"  At  Vladivostok,  where  a  large  foreign  colony  is  officially 
established,  the  pest  is  raging  and  daily  increasing.  The 
municipal  authorities,  without  sufficient  means  and  incapable 
of  combating  the  scourge  which  threatens  soon  to  spread 
beyond  the  city,  becoming  a  world  menace,  has  requested 
the  foreign  consuls  to  endeavour  to  ward  off  the  peril. 

"The  consular  corps  at  Vladivostok  requests  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee  to  exert  every  effort  to  raise 
immediately,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, a  sum  of  200,000  yens,  necessary  and  sufficient  for  t\vo 
months,  which  is  to  be  employed  under  the  strict  control 
of  the  consular  officials.  The  municipality  promises  to  refund 
this  sum  within  eighteen  months  by  means  of  special  taxes. 

"  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  immediately  apprised  the 
Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  calls  public 
attention  to  the  above  facts,  hoping  that  an  international  effort 
will  be  made  to  eliminate  the  new7  danger  threatening  the 
Far  East. " 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  S.  Hirayama,  Chairman  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross,  has  informed  the  League  that,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  pest  in  Vladivostok  and  the  surrounding  districts,  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  has  sent  doctors,  as  well  as  funds  and  material,  to  the 
afflicted  areas  and  is  assisting  various  prophylactic  activities  already 
undertaken  there.  Sanitary  units  have  also  been  sent  out  by  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross  to  collaborate  in  the  relief  \vork.  The  situation, 
however,  remains  serious. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  for  the  United  States,  in  transmitting  to 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
American  Polish  Relief  Expedition  regarding  the  work -accomplished 
by  the  various  relief  organisations  in  Poland,  has  expressed  to  the 
League  his  appreciation  for  the  assistance  given  by  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Polish  Relief  Expedition. 


PRESENT    CONDITION    OF    RELIEF    WORK 
IN  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

STATEMENT 
BY  THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  RED  CROSS 
AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 

Although  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  Great 
War,  and  two  years  since  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaties,  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  wholly  unable  to  return  to  normal 
conditions  of  prosperity  of  existence.  Hardships,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  acute  distress,  still  prevail  in  these  countries  which 
have  been  placed  in  what  is  often  a  tragic  situation  as  the  result  of 
military  operations,  civil  war,  territorial  readjustments  and  social 
and  economic  upheavals  of  every  sort. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  appeals  to  charity,  whether  by  insti- 
tutions or  by  individuals,  now  only  meet  with  but  feeble  response. 
People  are  weary  of  giving,  or  even  of  hearing  about  the  sufferings 
of  others.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  War,  after  the  first 
enthusiasm  which  marked  the  beginning,  became  a  long  test  of 
endurance.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  that  in  order  to 
rebuild  a  civilisation,  disrupted  by  the  explosion  of  war,  and  to 
remake  shattered  homes  and  reconstruct  not  only  villages  and 
towns,  but  also  the  machinery  of  administrations,  governments 
and  public  health  and  welfare  organisations,  an  effort  is  needed 
greater  even  than  that  called  for  by  the  war,  an  effort  which  may 
have  to  be  substained  methodically  for  several  generations. 

Governments  have  indeed  put  their  hands  to  the  task.  Even  the 
youngest  among  them,  supported  by  the  generous  efforts  of  large 
international  relief  associations,  have  courageously  set  to  work  to 
re-establish  in  their  respective  countries  the  order,  health  and 
well-being  which  are  so  greatly  to  be  desired  after  so  much  suffer- 
ing. In  spite  of  these  efforts,  both  material  and  moral  misery 
persist.  The  tasks  to  be  accomplished  are  so  huge  that  a  common 
effort  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  necessary,  so  that  the 
sufferers  may  at  least  be  conscious  that  their  fellow  men  are  giving 
some  of  their  thought,  some  of  their  work,  and  some  of  their  effort 
in  order  that  one  day  the  international  equilibrium  may  be  re- 
established. Those  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  give 
assistance,  cannot  afford  to  neglect  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  in 
distress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  large  international  associa- 
tions, whose  role  it  is  to  stimulate  private  charity,  should  be 
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constantly  kept  exactly  informed  of  the  conditions  which  require 
incessant  and  generous  efforts  towards  international  cooperation, 
so  that  those  organisations  may  be  able  to  develop  and  carry 
through  their  tasks,  including  that  of  stimulating  government  aid 
where  necessary.  The  form  which  at  present  all  these  efforts  are 
taking,  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  repatriation  and  re- 
construction. 

REPATRIATION. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  system  of  transportation  prevailing  in 
former  belligerent  countries,  by  which  prisoners  of  war  are  brought 
back  to  their  homes,  all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  still  largely 
encumbered  with  foreign  elements.  These  consist  of  prisoners  of 
war,  whom,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transport  or  lack  of  direct 
communications  with  their  own  countries,  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  repatriate,  of  political  refugees  who,  owing  to  changes 
of  regime,  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  native  countries,  of 
deported  persons,  and,  lastly,  of  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  who 
have  been  carried,  by  the  waves  of  war,  or  the  economic  disasters 
which  followed  in  its  train,  far  from  their  homes  which  had  either 
become  dangerous  for  them  or  which  were  no  longer  able  to 
provide  them  with  means  of  subsistence.  Thus,  all  Europe  re- 
sembles a  city  which  has  become  congested  owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  have  concentrated  in  those  quarters  which 
seem  to  them  to  offer  the  greatest  security. 

It  therefore  seems  necessary  that,  except  where  insurmountable 
difficulties  are  encountered,  the  task  of  repatriating  prisoners  of 
war,  refugees,  or  emigrants,  should  be  undertaken  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  This  will  considerably  lighten  the  task  of  the 
countries  now  offering  them  shelter,  whose  own  people  find  their 
resources  inadequate. 

As  regards  these  unfortunate  wanderers,  their  moral  and 
material  situation  will  in  many  cases  be  greatly  improved  by 
returning  to  their  native  country,  where  they  will  be  able  to 
resume  \vork  with  greater  facility  and  find  an  additional  incentive 
in  reconstructing  their  homes  and  starting  their  home  life  once 
more. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

When,  however,  all  these  groups  of  humanity  which  are  at 
present  scattered  through  Europe,  shall  have  returned  to  their  own 
countries,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  re-organise  life  itself  -  -  in 
other  words,  to  reconstruct. 

From  the  material  point  of  view  :  war  has  not  destroyed  only 
the  homes  of  families,  but  school  houses,  public  buildings,  railway 
stations  and  hospitals.  Over  large  tracts  of  country,  resembling 
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those  in  the  north  of  France,  such  as  Eastern  Galicia,  Eastern 
Lithuania,  and  the  Duna  front,  the  entire  populace  are  still  living 
in  old  trenches,  being  unable  to  reconstruct  their  villages  owing  to 
lack  of  material. 

From  an  economical  and  industrial  point  of  view  :  agriculture 
has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  lack  of  field  workers,  or,  in 
some  cases  even  where  the  latter  have  returned,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  seed.  Industries  have  been  ruined,  buildings  destroyed,  machi- 
nery carried  away  or  wrecked,  workmen  dispersed  or  decimated  by 
the  war.  Commerce  is  handicapped  by  the  formation  of  new 
frontiers.  Unemployment  is  spreading  everywhere,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  necessary  implements  have  been  destroyed. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  devastated  countries  are  no  longer  able 
to  support  themselves.  A  scarcity  of  wearing  apparel,  partly  the 
resulted  of  inflated  prices,  exists  not  only  in  cities,  but  also  in 
country  districts  or  town  which  have  nothing  to  export.  Through- 
out Eastern  Europe,  hospitals,  in  spite  of  large  gifts  which  they 
have  received,  run  short  of  medicaments  and  linen,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated  is  unable  to  furnish 
them  regularly  with  the  the  supplies  needed. 

From  the  social  and  political  point  of  view  :  capital  has  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  been  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  capitalists  and,  at  the  other,  into  those  of  the  agricultural 
workers,  where  these  have  been  able  to  remain  on  their  land  and 
render  it  productive.  The  middle  class  has  become  poor,  and  is 
forced  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  form  of  living.  Changes  of  Govern- 
ment and  political  regime  have  created  innumerable  officials  with- 
out work;  to  this,  the  demobilisation  of  armies  has  added  another 
category,  for  whom  war  had  become  a  profession.  Finally,  political 
and  social  upheavals  have  brought  into  existence  a  huge  class  of 
refugees,  who,  despite  the  great  effort  made  by  several  Govern- 
ments, have  not  yet  been  provided  for.  All  these  problems  have 
been  aggravated  by  difficulties  of  transport  and  travel,  also  due  to 
the  war,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  continuous  and  concen- 
trated effort. 

This  is  the  immense  task  to  which,  during  three  years,  Govern- 
ments, large  international  associations,  and  numerous  private  asso- 
ciations have  been  devoting  their  efforts. 

If  we  recall :  that  these  two  parts  of  relief  work  (for  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe),  repatriation  and  reconstruction,  concern 
adults  in  good  health,  as  well  as  children,  aged  sick,  and  infirm 
people;  that  the  native  populations  have  often  to  suffer  as  much  as 
the  great  mass  of  the  refugees,  and  that,  added  to  these  sufferings, 
the  terrible  scourge  of  epidemic  diseases  (typhus,  plague,  cholera, 
etc.)  threatens  or  ravages  many  areas ;  it  will  be  understood  that 
all  philanthropic  efforts  must  be  coordinated,  given  to  unceasingly 
and  in  ever  increasing  measure. 
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The  nature  of  the  relief  work  already  undertaken  and  of  that 
which  is  in  contemplation  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  for  each 
country  in  the  appended  statement. 

(signed)     David  HENDERSON.          (signed)     Gustave  ADOR. 

Director  General  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Council 

of  the  of  the  International  Committee 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 

of  Red  Cross  Societies ;  President 
of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Repatriation.  Austria*. 

Austria,  and  more  especially  Vienna,  has  been  the  place 
of  refuge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  officials  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  The  number  of  Russian  refugees  is  not  con- 
siderable, being  about  4000  to  5ooo.  There  are  however,  a  large 
number  of  Galician  refugees,  specially  Jews.  There  are  still  about 
ten  thousand  Austrian  prisoners  in  Ciscaucasia,  Russia-in-Europe, 
and  West  Siberia,  who  will,  however,  be  repatriated  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

It  is  essential  that  Vienna  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  support- 
ing the  refugees  formerly  inhabiting  the  territories  of  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  as  they  greatly  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  present  situation. 

Reconstruction . 


The  disproportion  between  the  size  of  Vienna  and  the  small- 
ness  of  Austria,  the  difficulty,  owing  to  political  reasons  and 
the  depreciation  of  Austrian  money,  of  importing  food  and  fuel 
from  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  abuses  arising  from  a 
bureaucracy  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  (which  was  ten  times  as  extensive  as  the  Austria  of  to-day) 
—  the  antagonism  between  the  country  districts  and  the  towns,  all 
constitute  obstacles  to  early  reconstruction,  and  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  normal  social  and  hygienic  conditions. 

This  country,  which  has  suffered  no  material  damage,  is  affected 
chiefly  through  the  sufferings  of  the  middle  class,  and  of  the  child- 
ren. Underfeeding  is  responsible  for  the  exceptional  prevalence 
of  scurvy  and  tuberculosis. 

Repatriation.  Bulgaria. 

In  Bulgaria  the  problem  is  most  serious.  The  Bulgarian  popula- 
tions of  the  Balkan  peninsula  were  frequently  obliged  to  abandon 
their  homes.  Several  thousands  of  these  people  sought  refuge 
within  the  borders  of  the  present  Bulgarian  State. 

In  addition  to  refugees  of  Bulgarian  nationality  there  are  now 
roughly  8,000  Russian  refugees,  principally  concentrated  in  the 
ports  of  Bourgas  and  Varna,  and  at  Sophia. 

1  Countries  are  named  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Reconstruction. 

Conditions  in  Bulgaria  are  fairly  normal.  Food  is  not  lacking 
and  is  comparatively  cheap.  There  are,  however,  i5o,ooo  war 
orphans  to  be  provided  for. 

The  country  was. not  devastated  during  the  war  and  very  little 
rebuilding  will  be  necessary. 

Regarding  the  medical  situation,  Bulgaria  possesses  a  few  good 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  totally  inadequate,  however,  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  the  population.  In  small  towns  and  in  the  coun- 
try there  is  often  a  complete  lack,  of  medical  aid,  and  the  country 
is  without  sanitary  material  or  medicaments  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  great  need  of  improving  and  of  developing  public  health  or- 
ganisation. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  improving  owing  to  the  active  and  in- 
telligent policy  of  the  Government;  resources  are,  however,  very 
limited. 

CzechO'Slovakia. 

Repatriation. 

The  problem  of  refugees  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is  less  pressing 
than  in  other  Central  European  States.  There  are  nevertheless 
7,000  refugees  in  the  republic. 

Reconstruction. 


The  work  of  reconstruction  and  administration  is  being  care- 
fully dealt  with  by  the  Government  of  the  new  republic.  Neverthe- 
less, the  situation  is  still  far  from  normal.  Of  a  total  of  2,600,000 
children,  700,000  --of  whom  100,000  are  war  orphans  —  are  in 
need  of  relief. 

Further,  sanitary  problems  are  urgent,  and  tuberculosis  is  a 
serious  menace.  There  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses.  For 
example  in  one  rural  district  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  there  is  only  one 
doctor  for  a  population  of  56,ooo. 

Esthonia. 

Repatriation. 

There  are  roughly  i3,ooo  Russian  refugees  in  Esthonia. 
Reconstruction. 

Conditions  of  relief  are  practically  normal. 

Finland. 

Repatriation. 

There  are  about  17,000  Russian  refugees  in  Finland.  After  the 
fresh  influx  of  refugees  from  Cronstadty  there  was  considerable 
increase  in  distress. 
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Germany. 

Repatriation. 

Except  for  one  or  two  thousand  interned  who  have  not  yet 
been  repatriated  from  Russia  and  Siberia,  German  prisoners  of  war 
have  returned  to  their  homes.  A  certain  number  of  refugees  and 
German  settlers  are  still  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  but  could  if  they, 
desired  be  sent  home  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  in  Germany  3o,ooo  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  and  interned  men,  as  well  as  about  3oo,ooo  Rus- 
sian refugees.  It  is  desired  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  distressing 
situation  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
of  whom  there  are  from  600  to  700;  there  is  no  longer  any  desire 
to  help  them  and,  owing  to  their  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  repatri- 
ate them.  Among  the  refugees,  there  is  also  a  certain  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  underfed  and  scro- 
fulous children,  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  receive  the  care 
they  need. 

Reconstruction. 

The  situation  of  the  middle  class  in  Germany,  although  not  as 
bad  as  in  Austria,  is  none  the  less  deserving  of  pity,  especially  as 
regards  the  children  and  young  people.  Owing  to  demobilisation 
and  to  the  fact  that  many  Germans  formerly  resident  abroad  have 
returned  to  their  country,  there  is  a  large  number  of  unemployed, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  emigrate. 

Another  problem  which  has  to  be  faced  is  that  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  of  war,  who  refuse  to  return  to  their  country.  Over 
4000  have  already  been  registered  and  the  German  Government 
is  obliged  to  supply  them  either  with  subsidies  or  with  the  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  poor  class  of  students,  of  whom  there  are  at  least  4000, 
suffer  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  has  risen  from  600  marks 
a  year,  before  the  war,  to  6,3y5  marks. 

Greece. 

Repatriation. 

In  Greece,  there  is  a  small  number  of  Russian  refugees  estimat- 
ed at  2000.  In  addition  to  these,  about  60,000  Greeks  from  the 
Caucasus  and  the  south  of  Russia  are  concentrated  at  and  near  Salo- 
nica  ;  these  should  be  employed  either  for  the  intended  colonies 
in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  or  should  be  sent  back  to  their  respect- 
ive countries,  where  they  can  easily  earn  their  living. 

Reconstruction. 


A  great   task  has  still  to  be  accomplished   in  the  new  Greek 
regions  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  the  condition  of  health 
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institutions  and  the  situation  of  the  children  and  civil  population 
in  general  is  very  precarious. 

Hungary. 

Repatriation. 

There  are  still  from  26,000  to  3o,ooo  Hungarian  prisoners  in 
Russia  and  western  Siberia.  There  is  every  hope  that  they  will  be 
repatriated  during  the  course  of  this  summer  ;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  many  of  these  Hungarians  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Red  Army,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  free  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government  is  opposed  to  the  repatriation  of 
Hungarian  officers. 

In  Hungary,  in  addition  to  several  thousand  political  prisoners 
arrested  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Budapest,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  refugees  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  come  from 
territories  which  used  to  form  part  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom, 
and  have  now,  as  a  result  of  the  Trianon  Treaty,  been  handed 
over  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Roumania.  These  refu- 
gees, of  whom  there  are  many  thousands,  have  mostly  been 
unable  to  find  decent  habitations  and  are  living  in  sheds  or  disused 
railway  carriages.  Their  repatriation,  owing  to  political  conditions, 
has  become  very  difficult, 

Reconstruction. 


Hungary  in  a  material  sense,  hardly  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  Soviet 
regime.  Relations  between  towns  and  country  districts  have 
become  more  difficult. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  dividing  up  of  the  territory  of  the  for- 
mer Kingdom  of  Hungary  has  greatly  complicated  the  economic 
situation  of  the  present  Hungarian  State,  specially  as  regards 
industry  and  foreign  commerce,  fuel,  access  to  the  sea,  etc. 

Hospitals,  as  well  as  sanitary  and  charitable  institutions  of 
every  sort,  have  especially  suffered  ;  in  spite  of  large  donations 
already  received,  there  is  still  a  scarcity  of  medicaments,  sanitary 
material,  linen  and  clothing. 

Conditions  for  children  are  especially  bad  in  the  cities,  where, 
owing  to  circumstances  already  explained,  they  are  unable  to 
receive  normal  nourishment.  In  Buda  Pesth  5o,ooo  children  are 
nourished  by  the  American  Relief  Administration  and  the  Save  the 
Children  Fund.  It  would  be  desirable  to  extend  this  work  to  the 
large  towns  in  the  provinces  and  especially  the  industrial  centres. 

Latvia. 

Repatriation. 

About  9000  Lettish  refugees  have  arrived  here  from  Russia  and 
are  in  need  of  assistance. 
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Reconstruction. 

The  situation  of  Latvia  is  worse  than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  owing  to  the  number  of  times  the  country  has  been  under 
enemy  occupation.  Latvia  derives  no  benefit  from  the  credits 
voted  by  the  Allies  and  by  neutral  States  ;  the  government  shows 
a  deficit  of  roughly  two  thousand  millions  of  roubles.  The  people  are 
often  without  shelter,  food  and  clothing.  The  situation  of  the  children 
is  very  serious,  demanding  special  effort,  particularly  with  respect 
to  clinical  assistance.  Within  a  short  period  of  time,  in  6  clinics, 
out  of  i3,5oo  children  more  than  2600  were  in  need  of  clinical 
treatment.  The  percentage  of  tuberculosis  and  connected  diseases 
is  alarming.  Over  5o,ooo  children  are  in  need  of  relief.  Owing  to 
shortage  of  bread,  the  authorities  of  Dvinsk  have  been  obliged  to 
remove  from  the  orphanages  all  children  having  one  parent,  what- 
ever his  situation.  About  3ooo  children  are  in  need  of  practically 
everything  and  are  dependent  on  foreign  assistance. 

In  Riga  during  January  1921,  a  census  was  taken  of.  i5,ooo 
poor  children  on  whom  privations  had  induced  serious  mental  and 
physical  conditions. 

The  following  statistics,  dealing  with  655  children,  were  taken 
in  one  of  the  dispensaries  in  Riga  : 

Underfeeding  .    .    .  i5i  cases  or  23% 

Scrofula 229       »       »  34°/o 

Anaemia 66       »       »  10% 

Rickets 17       »       »  25  °/o 

Further,  typhus,  smallpox  and  venereal  diseases  have  been  and 
are  prevalent  in  Latvia,  especially  in  the  north  and  east  where 
they  have  reached  alarming  proportions. 

There  are  in  the  country  roughly  25,ooo  persons,  victims  of 
the  war,  exclusive  of  those  not  yet  repatriated. 

About  90,000  children  are  in  need  of  medical  relief  and  food. 

Lithuania. 

Repatriation. 

There  are  about  3o,ooo  Russian  refugees  in  Lithuania. 
Reconstruction. 

Sanitary  and  economic  conditions  are  practically  normal. 

Poland. 

Repatriation. 

Poland,  more  than  any  other  State  in  Europe,  has  undergone 
the  passage  of  armies  and  has  had  to  shelter  prisoners  of  war  and 
refugees  of  all  sorts.  At  the  present  time,  over  100,000  Russian  re- 
fugees and  more  than  60,000  Ukranian  refugees  constitute  a  ruinous 
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burden  for  the  Government  and  relief  societies  of  Poland.  Owing 
to  political  circumstances,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  these 
refugees  can  be  repatriated.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  organise 
relief  in  the  places  where  they  reside,  especially  in  the  concentration 
camps.  20,000  Russian  prisoners  will  be  repatriated  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  Poland  expects  to  receive  about  3o,ooo  Polish 
prisoners  of  war  and  from  200,000  to  3oo,ooo  Polish  refugees  return- 
ing from  Russia.  What  is  especially  needed  for  these  prisoners  and 
refugees,  whether  in  Poland  or  in  Russia,  and  especially  while 
they  are  being  transferred,  is  soap,  underclothing,  clothing  and 
foot-wear.  Neither  the  Government,  nor  the  relief  societies  of  Po- 
land, are  able  to  furnish  these  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Reconstruction. 

Epidemics  continue  to  ravage  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1921,  1899  deaths  occurred  as  the 
result  of  typhus.  Venereal  diseases  are  also  specially  rampant  among 
soldiers.  The  great  need  in  villages  and  towns  is  bathing  establish- 
ments, for  the  country  is  not  yet  able  to  supply  the  necessary  equip- 
ment (piping,  shower  baths,  boilers,  etc.).  Insufficient  means  of 
transport,  the  wretched  condition,  owing  to  the  war,  of  the  few 
remaining  roads,  the  small  number  of  hospitals  in  the  provinces, 
the  lack  of  vehicles  for  transporting  the  sick  to  isolation  centres, 
added  to  the  continous  influx  across  the  eastern  frontier  of  new 
carriers  of  epidemic  infection,  all  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  which  are  disastrous  to  public  health.  It  will  require  all 
the  efforts  of  western  civilisation  to  re-establish  in  these  countries 
the  normal  sanitary  conditions  which  are  indispensable  in  the 
interest  of  all  Europe. 

The  condition  of  the  children  in  Poland  is  specially  distressing. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,3oo,ooo  children  are  in  need,  and  of  these  at 
least  1,000,000  are  without  any  assistance  whatsoever.  What  these 
children  must  need  is  normal  feeding,  clothing  and  elementary 
medical  care.  In  certain  regions,  entire  families  are  still  living  in 
the  old  trenches. 

The  main  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  in  these  districts,  are  lack  of  building  material  for 
houses,  of  seed  for  agriculture,  of  cattle  and  of  field  implements. 


Roumania. 

Repatriation. 

Roumania,  like  all  other  States  bordering  on  Russia  has  been 
traversed  by  vast  numbers  of  refugees.  About  2,000  of  these  refu- 
gees still  remain  in  Roumanian  territory  and  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. 


Numerous    Roumanians   are   in   Russia    and   Siberia    whence 
they  can  be  repatriated. 

Reconstruction. 


Roumania  suffered  severely  from  epidemics  during  the  war.  At 
the  present  time,  she  is  lacking  in  doctors,  nurses,  medicines,  and 
sanitary  material. 

The  situation  of  the  children  is  specially  serious.  Infant  morta- 
lity has  risen  to  3o  °/o,  representing  an  increase  of  5  °/o  on  pre-war 
figures. 

200,000  war  orphans  require  assistance;  the  relief  organisations 
of  the  country  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situation. 


Russia. 

Repatriation. 

As  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Russian  frontiers  following 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime,  which  prevented  the 
repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  of  innumerable  refugees 
from  western  Russia,  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  and 
fugitives  are  still  in  Russia.  About  8000  prisoners  of  all  nationalities 
are  dispersed  in  Ciscaucasia,  Caucasia,  Turkestan,  the  Ural,  and 
East  Siberia.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  repa- 
triated in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  but,  being  in  a  condition 
of  utter  destitution,  their  return  to  countries  such  as  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland  will  constitute  an  additional  burden  on  States 
already  practically  without  resources.  Roughly  3oo,ooo  Polish 
refugees,  over  i5o,ooo  Lettish  refugees,  and  large  numbers  of  Es- 
thonian,  Lithuanian,  and  Roumanian  refugees  are  scattered  over 
vast  territories  in  European  Russia.  Their  repatriation  will  take 
several  years  to  accomplish.  On  returning  to  their  homes,  these 
unfortunate  men  generally  find  their  houses  in  ruins  and  their 
fields  untilled. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  into  Russia,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple tasks  will  be  to  organise  better  means  of  transport  for  the 
repatriation  of  these  unfortunate  people,  and  to  supply  them  with 
linen,  clothing  and  the  material  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
start  life  afresh. 

Reconstruction . 


There  can  be  no  question  here  of  discussing  the  reconstruction 
of  the  vast  Russian  State  which  has  suffered  more  through  civil 
strife  than  from  the  war.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  problem, 
namely,  sanitary  reconstruction  (specially  child  welfare)  and  eco- 
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nomic  reconstruction  (specially  re-organisation  of  transports),  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  feature  of  future  relief  work.  Relief 
organisations,  either  in  the  capacity  of  auxiliaries  of  the  future 
Government  of  Russia,  or  as  advance  guard  of  the  great  work  of 
reconstruction  which  Europe  will  have  to  carry  out  in  Russia, 
must  prepare  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidable  tasks  which  they 
have  ever  been  called  on  to  undertake. 


Serbia. 

Repatriation. 

Of  all  European  States,  Serbia,  during  recent  years,  has  suffered 
most  through  the  shifting  of  her  population.  The  many  thousands 
who  were  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  have  for  the  most  part, 
returned,  but  there  are  still  5o,ooo  children  whose  parents  are  un- 
known, and  i5o,ooo  orphans.  All  are  in  need  of  assistance. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  roughly  3 1 ,000  Russian  refugees 
(of  whom  10  °/o  are  children)  in  Serbia.  Fewr  among  these  persons 
are  self-supporting,  the  remainder  constituting  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  country.  There  are  also  numerous  refugees  and  foreign  ex-pri- 
soners of  war. 

Reconstruction. 


The  greater  part  of  former  Serbia  was  devastated  during  the 
war.  The  problem  of  reconstruction  is  therefore  most  serious,  it 
being  still  necessary  to  rebuild  hundreds  of  ruined  villages,  and 
thousands  of  houses.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  sanitation,  and  as  a 
result  of  privations,  35  °/o  of  the  population  was  attacked  by  tuber- 
culosis during  1920,  which,  when  added  to  the  already  existing 
tubercular  cases  gives  a  total  of  75-80%.  About  72%  of  the  child- 
ren are  tuberculous. 

The  country  suffers  greatly  through  lack  of  modern  sanitary 
organisations,  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  sanatoria,  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, and  child  welfare  centres  and  dispensaries. 

The  country  is  further  without  technical  facilities  and  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  teach  the  people  and  the  younger  generation 
the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  assisting  the  thousands  of  war  dis- 
abled and  sick.  The  situation  of  many  of  these  victims  of  the  war 
is  very  distressing. 

There  is  no  actual  shortage  of  food,  although  hygienic  and 
social  conditions  are  too  unsettled  to  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of 
supplies  amongst  the  various  classes  of  the  population. 

Turkey. 

Repatriation. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  is  very  precarious.  Not  only  are  there 
over  100,000  Russian  refugees  in  Constantinople  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but,  owing  to  the  redistribution  of  territory  be- 
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tween  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  (more  especially)  Greece,  large  numbers 
of  Turkish  refugees  have  fled  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  established  and  are  assembled  in  large  numbers  in  various 
other  parts  of  Turkish  territory.  Further  following  on  the  advance 
of  the  Greek  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  considerable  numbers  of  refu- 
gees have  sought  shelter  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Scutari. 

The  refugee  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  Turkey  single-handed, 
partly  owing  to  political  conditions,  and  partly  because  of  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  the  native  population.  It  will  be  essential,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  foreign  refugees. 

Reconstruction. 


The  situation  of  Turkish  children  is  appalling.  Large  numbers 
of  orphans  have  not  yet  found  homes  in  regular  institutes.  In  se- 
veral parts  of  Turkish  territory,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  there  is 
a  complete  lack  of  medical,  sanitary,  and  charitable  organisations 
(children's  hospitals,  homes,  infant  clinics,  etc.). 
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MISSIONS. 


ROUMANIA. 


The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  League's  Child  Welfare  Unit  in 
Roumania  is  taken  from  a  report  by  Dr.  Habgood,  Medical  Director  of  the 
Unit. 

Home-visiting  in  Roumania  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  districts  to  be  covered  are 
widely  scattered,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  families  live  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  which  cover  a  large  area.  As  far  as  possible, 
each  child  is  visited  once  a  fortnight  in  its  home,  the  visiting 
nurse  of  the  unit  being  aided  by  Roumanian  girls.  On  account  of 
the  bad  roads  and  the  straggling  formation  of  the  town,  it  has 


Above:  Child  in  wooden  cradle. 
Below :  Group  of  schoolchildren,  in  village  near  Craiova. 
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Bucharest. 


who  are  anxious  to  get  all  the 
help  they  can  in  bringing  up 
their  children.  At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  mothers 
to  undress  their  children,  who 
are  rolled  up  in  coverlets,with 
their  arms  and  legs  tightly 
bound ;  but  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  this 
respect.  The  diseases  most 
common  are  pneumonia,  gas- 
tritisand  affections  of  the  skin. 
In  Brassov,  a  town  of 
40,000  inhabitants,  a  'Clinic 


Near  Craiova:  types  of  inhabitants. 

been  necessary  to  use  a  camionette. 
Many  of  the  roads  are,  in  fact, 
little  better  than  tracks  and  are 
almost  impassable  in  the  winter. 
The  visiting  nurse  is  very 
cordially  received  by  the  mothers, 


Country  scene  near  Bucharest. 


Uranus  Clinic  at  Bucharest 

was  opened  last  August  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  taken  over 
by  the  League  the  following] 
month.  Here  there  are  three  nurses 
for  tuberculosis  and  child  welfare 
work,  employed  by  the  State. 


Bucharest  :  a  suburb. 


Victims  of  rickets. 


Children  attending  this  clinic 
are  under  two  years  of  age 
and, for  the  mostpart,are  well- 
nourished  and  well-clothed. 
The  majority  are  breast-fed 
and  in  cases  in  which  sup- 
plementary feeding  is  neces- 
sary, infants  are  given  tea, 
coffee  and  bread,  but  seldom 
milk,  which  is  very  scarce 
and  of  poor  quality.  The 
nurses  visit  each  baby  attend- 
ing the  clinic  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  oftener  if  any 
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Near  Bucharest. 


treatment  has  been  ordered. 
Visits  are  also  made  wherever 
a  birth  is  reported,  and  are 
generally  well  received. 

Since  September  3,  1920, 
226  infants  have  been  brought 
to  the  clinic ;  of  these  1 5o  were 
Roumanian,  69  Hungarian 
and  6  German ;  home  visits 
numbered  1889.  During  win- 
ter there  is  a  falling  off  in 
attendance  at  the  clinic  owing 
to  the  great  distances  which 


Xenocrat  Hospital,  Bucharest. 

have  to  be  covered  and  the  neglected  state  of 
the  roads. 

At  Jassy  two  welfare  centres  equipped  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  existed  when  the  League  unit 
started  work  there  last  September.  One  of  these 
was  opened  last  June  and  the  other  a  month  later. 
In  December  another  child  welfare  centre  was 
opened  at  Socola,  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  town. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  among  the  babies 
in  this  town  are  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  gastritis, 
debility  and  skin  diseases.  Here  also  a  decided  im- 
provement as  regards  the  general  cleanliness  of 
the  children  has  taken  place  si  nee  the  unit  has  been 
at  work,  and  cases  of  scabies  and  eczema  are  now 
rare. 

The  visiting  is  now  carried  out  much  more  me- 
thodically nearly,allthe  children  attending  the  child 
welfare  centres  being  visited  at  home  once  a  week. 
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At  Constantza,  where  the  child  welfare  work  is  entirely  under 
Roumanian  control,  the  chief  difficulty  consists  in  the  mixture  of 
races,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  nine  :  Roumanians,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Bulgars,  Tartars,  German,  Gypsies,  Jews,  etc.  The  town 
suffered  badly  during  the  war,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  pumps.  The  housing  problem  is  also 
a  serious  one  and  the  town  is  overcrowded. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  great  dearth  in  all  forms  of  medi- 
cal relief  in  the  country  districts  of  Roumania,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  infantile  death-rate  is  highest.  A  midwife  is  supposed  to  exist 
in  each  of  the  larger  villages,  and  her  duty  is  to  attend  confinements 
in  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  Some  of  these  midwives  have  receiv- 
ed regular  training,  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  undertaken 
by  "wise  women"  whose  only  qualification  is  that  they  are  old 
and  have  attended  many  confinements.  The  confinements  practised 
by  these  "wise  women"  resemble  those  of  certain  primitive  races. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  of 
midwives  with  some  infant  welfare  training  in  the  country  districts, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  best  work  the  unit  could  do  would  be 
to  train  girls  from  the  country  and  send  them  back  to  the  villages. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  unit  should  assist  the  Prince  Mircea 
Society1  in  this  work.  For  the  child  welfare  school,  an  old  house 
was  found  in  Bucharest,  called  the  Xenocrat,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  hospital.  It  is  intended  to  convert  this  building  into  a  school 
for  26  pupils,  who  will  live  there,  under  supervision,  with  5  British 
sisters.  Connected  with  the  building  will  be  a  consultation  and 
dispensary  clinic,  and  the  area  surrounding  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  districts  for  home  visiting. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


The  Bulletin  has 
already  spoken  of  the 
Child  Welfare  work  un- 
dertaken in  C^echo-Slo- 
vakia  2.  The  following 
supplementary  details 
are  taken  from  a  report 
by  Miss  Alice  Fit^Ge- 
rald,  Chief  of  the  Lea- 
gue's Division  of  Nurs- 
ing,who  recently  visited 
C^echo  -  Slovakia  and 
Belgium  to  inspect  the 
child  welfare  work  and 
hospitals : 


In  front  of  Turgovka  Dispensary. 


The  clinic  at  Zilina,  which  was  the  first  one  to  be  established, 
is  also  the  most  important  one  in  the  matter  of  size  and  equipment. 

1  Roumanian  Child  Welfare  Society.    See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
Vol.  II,  No,  6-7,  March-April  1921,  page  221. 

1  See  L.  O.  R.  C.  S.  Bulletin,  vol.  II,  No.  6-7  March-April,  pages  222-226. 
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The  general  routine  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  any  well  run 
centre  :  the  making  out  of  the  cards  for  new  children,  checking  of 
patients  already  registered,  the  weighing  of  each  child,  the  exa- 
mination by  the  doctor  in  another  room,  the  carrying  out  of  his 
orders  in  giving  olive  oil  or  milk,  and  the  payment  by  the  mother, 
if  she  is  able  to  pay. 

A  large  number  of  mothers  bring  in  children  in  good  health  in 
order  to  have  them  weighed  and  to  be  assured  that  all  is  going 
well.  These  children  are  clean  and  well-dressed,  a  proof  that  the 
mothers  desire  to  live  up  to  the  standards  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  English  nurses.  In  some  cases  the  fathers  accompany 
the  children. 

The  clinic  at  Marcov  is  quite  different  to  the  one  at  Zilina, 
being  in  a  small  rural  district.  When  Miss  FitzGerald  arrived, 
there  were  already  about  twenty  mothers  waiting  with  their  babies. 
Many  of  these  women  had  walked  long  distances  over  rough  roads 
to  bring  their  children  to  be  weighed  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  were  in  good  condition.  The  day  this  clinic 
opened  there  was  such  a  large  crowd,  that  only  a  small  number  of 
mothers  could  be  admitted  at  a  time.  This  interest  has  never 
decreased. 

The  social  worker  of  this  district  attends  the  clinic,  which  is 
opened  once  a  week;  she  looks  into  home  conditions  of  the  mothers, 
and  it  is  her  duty,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  prominent  village 
people,  to  establish  the  list  by  which  can  be  decided  what  payment, 
if  any,  the  mothers  can  make  for  the  treatment  of  their  children. 

On  the  return  from  Marcov,  Miss  FitzGerald  visited  Turgovka, 
where  a  clinic  is  also  held  once  a  week.  Here  too  the  attendance 
is  steadily  increasing. 

Whoever  visits  the  Child  Welfare  clinics  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  their  organisation  and  administration 
are  excellent,  that  the  educational  work  which  is  being  accom- 
plished is  of  high  value,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
has  been  reached,  and  that  remarkable  progress  has  been  realised 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  local 
doctors  have  cooperated  in  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
creation  of  a  clinic  or  dispensary  inevitably  means  a  decrease  in 
their  own  incomes. 
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ITEMS. 

The  next  conference  of  the  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis  will  be 
held  in  London  from  July  26  to  July  28  inclusive.  The  conference  will  be  open 
to  members  of  the  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis  and  to  delegates 
from  countries  within  the  League  of  Nations  and  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  include  the  following:  i.  —  "The 
modes  of  diffusion  of  tuberculosis  throughout  the  races  of  the  world  ",  to  be 
opened  by  Professor  Calmette  ;  2. —  "The  r61e  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis."  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  20, 
Hanover  Sq.,  London,  W.  1. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  will  be  officially  represented. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  third  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  II. 

Original  articles.  —  White,  William  Charles  :  The  nucleus  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem.  —  Hill,  Leonard  and  Greenwood  :  The  relation  of  health  to 
atmospheric  environment.  —  MacNalty,  A.  Salusbury :  Encephalitis  lethargica 
as  an  epidemic  disease.  —  Gougerot,  H. :  The  anti-venereal  campaign  :  education 
of  educators.  —  Whipple,  George  C.  :  The  education  of  health  officers. 

Reviews.  —  Communicable  Diseases.  —  The  protective  value  of  antityphoid 
inoculation,  II.  --  Antityphoid  inoculation  of  civil  populations.  —  Venereal 
Diseases ;  Venereal  Disease  Clinics  :  their  organisation  and  function  ;  truth 
about  venereal  diseases,  les  maladies  veneriennes.  —  Child  Welfare  and 
Nutrition  :  Diphtheria  prophylaxis  and  the  Schick  reaction.  —  Tuberculosis  :  The 
exercise  treatment  of  tuberculosis  :  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  :  Some  public  health 
aspects  of  housing.  II.  —  Structural  features  of  healthy  dwellings.  —  Nursing: 
Tuberculosis  nursing  : 

Demographical  Notes.  —  International  notification  of  epidemic  diseases.  — 
Latvian  demography. 
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Tor  f  ublic  Health 
Instruction. 

The  photographs  reproduced  below 
give  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Unit 
organised  by  the  League  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. *  The  first  photograph  shows 
the  interior  of  the  camion  with  the  mov- 
ing picture  machine.  The  centre  photo- 
graph shows  the  personnel  belonging 
to  the  Unit  and  its  automobile  camion. 
The  photograph  below  shows  the  crowd 
on  their  way  to  a  popular  lecture  on 
tuberculosis  given  by  the  Unit  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Prague. 


1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No.  8,  May  1921,  pages  292-293. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


AMERICAN  ZIONIST  UNIT  IN  PALESTINE. 


The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit 
in  Palestine  has  been  received  : 

r~|~*'HE  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit  was  equipped  and  dis- 
patched to  Palestine  by  the  Zionist  Organisation  of  America  in 
June,  1918.  The  Unit  consisted  at  that  time  of  46  persons;  it  now 
commands  a  staff  of  over  400,  including  5o  physicians  and  dentists, 
-over  100  nurses,  large  hospital  staffs  in  four  cities  and  an  administra- 
tive office  in  Jerusalem.  It  operates  4  hospitals  with  a  total  capacity 
of  226  beds  in  which  about  4000  patients  are  treated  every  year. 
The  number  of  dispensary  patients  runs  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands annually,  and  it  ministers  to  the  needs  of  all  elements  of  the 
population,  Jews,  Christians,  Arabs  and  other  religious  groups. 

This  Unit  had  introduced  into  Palestine  several  things  which 
were  unknown  before,  among  them  being  a  pathological  labo- 
ratory, an  electric  lighting  system  and  a  steam  laundry  in  the 
Jerusalem  hospital.  In  addition  to  operating  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Palestine,  it  has  established  a  through-going 
system  of  medical  inspection  and  aid  of  school  children.  In  Jeru- 
salem especially  this  medical  school  inspection  is  very  highly 
developed,  three  nurses  taking  care  of  the  eyes,  skin  and  teeth  of 
the  children  in  addition  to  periodic  medical  examination  of  general 
health  conditions. 

The  Unit  is  conducting  also  a  Nurses'  Training  School,  where 
seventy  girls,  natives  of  Palestine,  are  being  trained  by  American 
nurses  and  physicians.  By  next  summer  these  girls  will  have  com- 
pleted their  three  years'  training  and  will  be  able  to  take  the  place 
of  American  nurses.  This  Nurses'  Training  School  is  the  first  in 
the  world  to  teach  the  theory  of  nursing  in  Hebrew,  and  it  has,, 
served  to  introduce  a  new  profession  among  the  young  women  of 
Palestine.! 

The  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit  is  therefore  virtually  the 
Public  Health  Department  of  Palestine  and  it  is  now  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  influx  of  immigrants  from, 
southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
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MEDICAL  CHRONICLE. 


THE  WIDENING  FIELDS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW,  General  Medical  Director, 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


THE  social  activities,  which  we  group  together  under  the 
general  term  of  Public  Health,  have  so  broadened  during  the 
past  twenty  years  as  to  include  a  range  of  practical  problems 
unrecognised  by  the  sanitarian  of  former  days,  and  to  enlist  a  new 
army  of  volunteer  workers  in  the  great  war  against  preventible 
disease.  The  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  world  are  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  Ninth  Crusade  which  we  preach  in  this  twentieth 
century;  and  it  is  important  to  consider  in  this  connection  exactly 
what  the  scope  and  the  aims  of  the  modern  public  health  campaign 
should  be. 

The  modern  public  health  movement,  as  it  began  in  England 
sixty  years  ago,  was  animated  by  the  broadest  ideals.  Chadwick, 
its  founder,  was  what  we  should  call  to-day  a  social  worker,  and 
Simon,  who  brought  Chadwick's  plans  to  fruition,  was  a  man  of 
the  widest  social  sympathies.  The  concrete  objectives  of  the  move- 
ment were,  however,  largely  (and  very  properly)  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  environment.  The 
immediate  task  in  the  initiation  of  the  public  health  movement  in 
any  country  is  the  elimination  of  the  polluted  water  supplies  which 
cause  great  epidemics  of  typhoid  and  cholera,  the  removal  of 
the  primitive  filth  conditions  which  foster  these  same  intestinal 
diseases  and  typhus  and  plague  as  well,  and  the  control  of  the 
mosquito  breeding  marshlands  which  keep  alive  the  menace  of 
malaria.  These  problems  are  essentially  engineering  in  their  nature, 
and  this  fundamental  phase  of  the  public  health  movement,  which 
deals  with  the  sanitation  of  the  environment,  is  pre-eminently  the 
phase  of  the  sanitary  engineer. 

In  the  Tropics,  and  even  in  certain  European  countries,  where 
progress  has  been  particularly  difficult,  these  problems  of  public 
health  engineering  remain  pre-eminent  in  their  importance.  In 
other  countries  they  have  been  so  satisfactorily  solved  that  the 
water-borne  diseases,  the  filth-diseases  and  the  insect-borne  diseases 
have  practically  disappeared,  and  the  environmental  phase  of  the 
public  health  campaign  has  become  largely  a  matter  of  admini- 
strative routine. 

With  the  epoch-making  discoveries  in  bacteriology  which  grew 
out  of  the  creative  vision  of  Pasteur,  and  which  bore  their  richest 
fruit  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  new  field  of 
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public  health  was  opened  up  for  occupation.  As  the  water-borne 
and  filth  diseases  diminished,,  another  group  of  infections,  those 
which  are  spread  by  direct  contact,  between  one  human  being  and 
another,  became  relatively  more  important,  and  attention  was 
focused  upon  maladies  like  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  pneumonia  and 
influenza,  which  are  to-day  so  much  more  important  in  most 
countries  than  plague,  cholera,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  group  of  disorders  that  the  work 
of  the  bacteriologist  became  of  supreme  importance.  New  labo- 
ratory methods  made  it  possible  to  diagnose  these  diseases  with 
promptness  and  certainty  and  to  detect  the  "  carriers",  --  indi- 
viduals at  the  moment  in  good  health,  but  cultivating  in,  and 
disseminating  from,  nose  or  throat  or  bowels,  the  virulent  germs 
of  diseases ;  and  above  all,  the  researches  in  serology  led  to  the 
preparation  of  vaccines  and  sera  which  can  be  used  with  almost 
miraculous  effect  in  the  cure,  and  in  the  prevention  of  many  of 
the  maladies  of  this  class.  The  victories  of  the  bacteriologist  have 
not  been  as  complete  as  those  of  the  sanitary  engineer.  The 
diseases  due  to  an  insanitary  environment  can  be  completely  con- 
trolled, given  financial  resources  and  expert  direction,  while  in 
dealing  with  certain  of  the  contact-borne  diseases,  particularly 
influenza  and  infant  paralysis,  we  are  still  almost  helpless. 
Smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  however,  have  ceased  to  be  important 
causes  of  death  in  most  countries ;  diphtheria  is  completely  con- 
trollable, sera  for  meningitis  and  pneumonia  are  yielding  encou- 
raging results,  and  with  new  advances  in  knowledge  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  bacteriologist  will  become  more  and  more  important 
as  the  years  go  on. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  problems  of 
public  health  remained  largely  engineering  and  bacteriological  in 
nature.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  however,  progressive  leaders  began 
to  recognise  that  some  of  the  most  important  causes  of  preventible 
diseases  and  death  involved  quite  different  elements  and  must  be 
dealt  with  by  quite  different  methods.  Of  all  the  factors  in  the  general 
health  rate,  there  are  three :  —  infant  mortality,  —  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  diseases,  —  which  present  an  outstanding  challenge 
to  the  health  administrator,  and  the  technique  which  has  been 
developed  to  deal  with  these  problems,  has  introduced  wholly  new 
forces  into  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

We  can  accomplish  something  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality  by  environmental  sanitation  (control,  for  example  of 
fly-breeding  manure  heaps)  and  we  can  accomplish  something 
along  bacteriological  lines,  by  guarding  the  infant  from  contact 
with  the  carriers  of  the  germs  of  disease.  The  effective  control  of 
infant  mortality  can  only  be  attained,  however,  by  a  much  wider 
programme  which  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  whole  manner 
of  life  of  the  infant,  which  includes  feeding,  bathing,  clothing, 
and  airing  as  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  health  of  the  child, 
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which  is  in  essence  a  broad  programme  of  personal  hygiene, 
rather  than  the  mere  provision  of  safeguards  against  certain 
special  communicable  diseases. 

So  with  tuberculosis.  The  sanitation  of  workplaces  (particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  hazard  of  mineral  and  metallic  dust)  and 
bacteriological  methods  of  isolation  and  disinfection  will  accom- 
plish much.  Yet  our  strongest  ally  in  the  contest  with  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  the  vital  resistance  of  the  human  body.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  infant  mortality,  our  chief  objective  must  be  the  develop- 
ment, through  habits  of  personal  hygiene,  of  the  maximum  power 
of  vital  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  is  attacked  by  the 
disease  in  its  incipient  and  curable  form. 

The  development  of  this  third  great  phase,  the  phase  of 
Personal  Hygiene,  brought  about  fundamental  changes  in  the 
entire  strategy  of  the  Public  Health  campaign.  The  aims  of  envi- 
ronmental sanitation  and  the  bacteriological  control  of  acute  com- 
municable disease  could,  in  large  measure,  be  accomplished  by 
executive  and  administrative  action.  A  water  purification  plant 
could  be  ensured  by  the  mere  act  of  appropriating  funds  for  its 
construction,  and  a  diphtheria  carrier  could  be  isolated  by  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Progress  in  personal 
hygiene,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  the  change  of  the  daily 
habits  of  the  individual,  and  there  is  but  one  means  by  which 
such  a  change  can  be  effected,  —  education.  With  the  development 
of  the  ideal  of  personal  hygiene,  the  public  health  campaign 
became,  once  and  for  all,  a  great  movement  of  popular  education. 

An  extensive  system  of  new  social  machinery  has  been  evolved 
during  the  last  decade  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  health 
education.  Lectures,  exhibits,  cinemas,  brochures,  newspaper 
propaganda,  have  been  created  to  produce  a  general  atmosphere 
favourable  to  the  movement.  For  the  most  essential  task  of  personal 
instruction  to  the  individual  in  the  home,  the  new  professions  of 
public  health  nurse  and  health  visitor  have  been  created  and  have 
met  with  such  success  that,  particularly  in  America,  the  public 
health  nurse,  who  adds  to  her  fundamentally  necessary  training  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  a  special  training  or  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  hygiene,  has  come  to  be  perhaps  the  central  figure  in  the  public 
health  campaign.  Above  all,  through  the  organisation  of  anti- 
tuberculosis  leagues,  and  associations  for  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  and  social  hygiene  societies  and  the  like,  and  still  more 
recently  by  the  development  of  the  peace-time  health  programme 
of  the  Red  Cross,  a  vast  body  of  laymen  and  laywomen  has  been 
brought  into  active  and  organic  union  with  the  public  health 
movement  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  life  most  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  the  solution  of  one  problem  usually  presents  us  with  several 
new  problems  to  be  answered.  In  the  field  of  public  health  the 
success  of  the  educational  campaign  for  personal  hygiene  brought 
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forward  in  diverse  forms  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  preventive  and  curative  medicine.  In  the  past,  prevention  and 
cure  had  often  been  kept  wholly  distinct.  Prevention  was  the  affair 
of  the  State,  treatment  (except  for  the  pauper)  a  private  matter. 
The  teacher  of  hygiene  soon  found,  however,  that  instruction,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  must  be  definite  and  personal.  Food,  fresh  air, 
exercise  and  rest  are  indeed  the  four  pillars  of  the  Temple  of 
Health,  but  the  question  of  real  importance  is  the  quantitative 
application  in  each  individual  case;  what  is  important  for  A-B 
is  to  know  how  much  and  what  kind  of  food,  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  exercise,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  rest,  he  needs 
in  order  to  keep  his  particular  bodily  machine  in  the  best  working 
order.  Such  instruction  as  this  should,  obviously,  be  based  on  a 
medical  diagnosis.  The  health  teacher  needs  the  physician,  if  the 
work  is  to  be  well  done. 

Among  physicians  themselves,  there  are  equally  strong  forces 
working  for  the  closest  liaison  with  the  public  health  campaign. 
Only  through  a  system  of  organised  clinical  service  can  medical 
resources  be  utilised  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  prevention  rather 
than  the  amelioration  of  disease.  It  is  a  recognition  of  these  facts 
that  has  led  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  child  welfare  clinics, 
school  clinics,  nutrition  classes,  mental  clinics,  tuberculosis  clinics, 
venereal  clinics,  and  the  like,  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  this  connection,  again,  the  lay  health  organisations,  and 
particularly  the  Red  Cross  Society,  can  render  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  cause  of  public  health.  Clinics  and  hospitals  alike  will 
ultimately  form  a  part  of  an  official  system  of  State  medicine.  The 
inception  of  new  enterprises  of  this  kind  is  however  very  properly 
the  task  of  volunteer  organisations,,  and  there  is  no  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  any  national  Red  Cross,  in  the  way  of  peace-time  service, 
than  the  initiation  and  demonstration  of  the  value  of  these  essen- 
tial first-aid  stations  in  the  war  against  disease. 

We  have  mentioned  four  outstanding  figures  in  the  historic 
development  of  the  public  health  campaign,  the  sanitary  engineer, 
the  bacteriologist,  the  health  educator  (particularly  the  nurse)  and 
the  clinic  physician.  We  must  add  still  a  fifth,  the  social  worker. 

Poverty  and  disease  operate  in  a  vicious  circle,  —  sickness  as  a 
cause  of  destitution,  destitution  as  a  factor  in  sickness.  The  great 
sanitary  awakening  in  Great  Britain  owed  its  original  impetus  to 
Chadwick's  belief  that  the  control  of  preventible  disease  would  go 
far  to  reduce  the  burden  of  poor  relief.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  while  considerable  groups  in  the  population  must  attempt  to 
subsist  on  an  income  below  the  minimum  essential  for  physical 
well-being,  the  relief  of  economic  stress  will  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  public  health  programme.  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
infant  mortality,  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  venereal  disease,  the  con- 
structive efforts  of  the  social  worker  must  sooner  or  later  be  called 
into  play. 
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I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  define  the  objectives  of  the  public 
health  programme  in  the  following  general  terms: 

41  Public  health  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  preventing  disease, 
prolonging  life,  and  promoting  physical  health  and  efficiency 
through  organised  community  efforts  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
environment,  the  control  of  community  infections,  the  education 
of  the  individual  in  principles  of  personal  hygiene,  the  organ- 
isation of  medical  and  nursing  service  for  the  early  diagnosis  and 
preventive  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  development  of  the  social 
machinery  which  will  ensure  to  every  individual  in  the  community 
a  standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  " 

The  programme  here  suggested  is  no  light  one,  and  yet  there  is  no 
single  element  in  it  which  can  be  neglected,  if  we  are  to  conserve 
the  precious  resources  of  human  vitality.  If  such  a  programme  is  to 
be  realised,  even  in  moderate  measures,  it  must  require  not  only 
the  service  of  experts  —  not  only  the  support  of  States  —  but  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
those  States  and  whom  those  experts  serve.  To  enlist  that  coopera- 
tion in  the  age-long  struggle  against  disease  and  death  is  the  great 
mission  to  which  the  Red  Cross  Societies  are  pledging  their  mighty 
energies.  This  is  in  very  truth  the  new  crusade  to  which  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  are  called. 
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CANCER. 

The  importance  of  early  treatment. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Red  Cross  and  Cancer",  which  appeared  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies1,  Mr.  Justin  Godart,  deputy 
and  former  LJnder-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Military  Health  Department  of 
France,  made  an  appeal  to  the  League  asking  that  cancer  be  included  among 
the  diseases  against  which  it  has  taken  up  the  fight.  The  subject  treated  by 
Mr.  Godart  in  his  article  had  already  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
League  during  the  meeting  of  its  first  General  Council,  in  March  1920,  when 
the  problem  of  cancer  was  gone  into  as  a  result  of  the  report  submitted  by 
Professor  Roffo,  of  Buenos-Ayres,  delegate  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross.  The 
League's  Division'  of  Public  Health  Instruction  is  at  present  studying  the 
question  of  organised  publicity  regarding  cancer,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Justin 
Godart.  A  useful  task  can  be  accomplished  in  making  known  the  symptoms  and 
essential  facts  leading  to  the  early  discovery  of  cancer  and  the  most  urgent 
measures  to  be  taken.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bulletin  publishes  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  has  been  contributed  by  the  Division  of  Medical  Information. 

THE  President  of  a  great  Red  Cross  society  once  said  that 
laymen  cannot  enter  into  the  fight  against  cancer  "because 
not  enough  is  yet  known  of  its  causes."  He  was  talking  to  a 
company  of  people  interested  .in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 
This  article  aims  at  proving  that  in  many  cases  of  cancer,  the  cure 
offered  by  the  surgeon  is  more  certain  to-day  than  any  cure  which 
the  phthisiologist  has  to  offer  to  the  tuberculous  for  all  his 
acquaintance  with  the  bacillus  of  Koch.  It  aims,  too,  at  showing 
the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  world  a  great  field  of  service  for 
their  propaganda  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people. 

The  problem  of  Cancer  is  an  urgent  one. 

In  the  four  years  1908-1912  cancer  caused  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  deaths  in  the  civilised  world.  Supposing  that  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge  half  a  million  lives  might  have  been  saved? 
Yet  this  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  what  could  be  accomplished. 

Moreover,  cancer  appears  to  be  on  the  increase;  and  though 
the  part  played  by  improved  diagnosis  may  be  a  considerable 
factor  in  this  apparent  increase,  the  absolute  high  present  incidence 
of  the  disease  is  one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  which  confront 
our  civilisation.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  chart  will  show 
how  in  many  countries  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  cancer 
has  increased  in  recent  years. 

It  is  not  every  cancer  that  can  be  diagnosed  in  the  early  stage; 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  for  example,  may  deceive  the  best  of  doctors, 
and  cancer  of  the  lungs  (much  less  common)  is  inoperable  from 
the  first.  If  it  were  so  with  every  cancer,  this  article  would  not 
have  been  written.  But  it  is  not  so.  Glancing  over  the  table  "  Sites 
of  Fatal  Cancer"  published  by  the  British  Registrar  General  in 
1920,  we  find  that  in  the  previous  year  out  of  28,421  deaths  among 
women,  8,460  are  ascribed  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  cancer  of  the 
womb.  These  are  two  of  the  commonest  sites  of  all,  and  between 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No.  4-5,  page  74. 
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them  they  more  than  account  for  the  higher  cancer  mortality  of 
women  as  compared  with  men.  For  this  reason  and  for  others 
which  will  appear,  they  are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

Cancer  of  the  womb. 

In  1919,  4,i5i  British  women  died  of  cancer  of  the  womb. 
Nearly  all  of  these  women  might  have  had  their  lives  saved  by  an 
operation,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  tragedy  of  their  deaths  -  -  and  there  is  none  more 
terrible  than  death  from  cancer  -  -  lies  in  two  words  :  too  late. 
Out  of  every  100  women  who  come  to  consult  a  doctor  with  this 
complaint,  60  are  in  so  serious  a  condition  that  no  operation  is 
attempted  ;  for  20  more  an  operation  is  attempted,  but  from  the 
records  we  know  that  the  operation  was  too  late  to  stop  the 
encroaching  disease.  Five  die  as  a  result  of  the  operation  —  which 
is  a  serious  one  when  it  has  been  left  to  the  last  moment  -  -  and 
only  fifteen  are  cured. 

That  in  two  words  is  the  problem.  The  solution  may  be 
expressed  in  one :  Educate.  Here  is  work  for  Red  Cross  societies 
if  they  want  it.  They  must  teach  the  great  public  that  to  wait 
until  cancer  causes  pain  is  to  wait  for  death.  The  very  first  symp- 
tom demands  urgent  attention.  If  a  woman  over  thirty-five  years 
suffer  from  irregular  bleeding,  especially  after  intercourse,  she 
should  at  once  consult  a  doctor.  Many  shrink  from  doing  this  from 
motives  of  modesty.  There  is  now  a  hospital  staffed  entirely  by 
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women  doctors  in  South  London,  and  in  other  countries,  too, 
women  doctors  are  more  easily  come  by  in  these  days.  This  is 
manifestly  an  improvement,  yet,  even  where  there  are  no  women 
doctors  at  all,  there  can  be  few  of  their  sex  who  would  shirk  an 
examination  did  they  know  that  their  lives  were  at  stake. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  early  symptom  is  neglected ;  how  then 
does  the  illness  progress?  A  sudden  severe  loss  of  blood  may  occur 
and  by  alarming  the  patient  may  also  save  her  life.  Or  there  may 
gradually  develop  a  constant  discharge,  at  first  watery,  then  more 
deeply  stained  with  blood,  finally  evil  smelling,  thick  and  yellow. 
The  patient  is  beginning  to  lose  weight  and  at  any  moment  she  may 
feel  the  first  gnawing  of  pain —  the  pronouncement  of  a  sentence  from 
which  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  reprieve.  The  pain  grows  worse, 
the  wasting  becomes  extreme,  until  the  sufferer  lies  helpless  in  bed, 
too  weak  to  move,  nauseated  by  the  evil  stench  from  which  her 
nostrils  will  never  again  be  free,  unable  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  racked 
by  an  incessant  torture,  until  death  comes  as  the  only  friend  potent 
to  release  her. 

It  is  a  terrible  picture,  and  none  who  have  witnessed  it  can 
ever  forget.  Radium  may  do  something  sometimes,  morphia  may 
help  a  little  at  the  end,  but  knowledge,  if  it  is  given  to  the  people 
in  time  can  save  these  lives  and  all  this  suffering. 

Cancer  of  the  breast. 

The  appearance  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast  would,  one  might 
think,  be  difficult  to  ignore.  Yet  the  number  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  England  and  Wales  is  slightly  greater  than  that  from 
cancer  of  the  womb.  In  England  and  Wales  the  deaths  from  the 
first  in  the  year  1919  were  4,309  while  the  deaths  from  the  second 
were  4,3oi  ].  How  many  of  those  thousands  must  have  watched 
week  by  week  the  growth  of  that  fatal  little  lump  until  too  late 
they  consulted  their  doctor,  fearing  still  to  believe  the  truth. 

Every  hard  lump  which  is  found  in  the  breast  should  be  shown 
to  a  doctor.  It  may  not  be  a  cancer;  then  no  harm  is  done  by 
being  reassured.  And  if  it  be  a  cancer,  better  be  operated  soon 
than  late,  better  have  the  pain  now  and  save  much  worse  pain,  to 
say  nothing  of  saving  one's  life. 

Cancer  of  the  breast  is  not  common  before  the  age  of  35, 
though  it  is  not  unknown.  In  young  women,  and  especially  in 
women  who  are  nursing  a  baby,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  seeking 
advice.  In  the  worn  out  breast  of  the  aged  a  cancer  may  grow 
slowly  and  even  lose  in  the  race  for  death  with  other  diseases  of 
old  age.  But,  in  a  young  and  active  breast,  the  growth  is  very 
much  more  rapid  and  more  dangerous. 

Other  visible  cancers. 

There  are  other  forms  of  cancer  affecting  both  men  and  women, 
of  which  the  presence  can  be  detected  at  an  early  stage  because  they 

1  In  other  countries  it  is  probably  less,  though  exact  statistics  are  not  available  ;  e.  g  figures  for 
the  U.  S.  A.  (1918)  show  cancer  of  the  breast  (female;  5,568,  cancer  of  the  female  genital  organs  8,878. 
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grow  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  body.  Everyone  should  know 
about  the  four  kinds  of  cancer  which  grow  on  the  lip.  First  there 
is  the  scaly  (squamous)  variety.  The  scales  are  hard  and  for  a  long 
time  the  lump  remains  painless,  but  always  there  is  the  danger 
that  cancer  cells  —  those  minute  rebellious  cells  w^iich,  neglecting 
their  share  of  service  in  the  human  body,  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  a  selfish  multiplication  of  their  own  kind  —  may 
travel  to  a  place  within  the  body  whither  the  surgeon  cannot 
follow  them  and  so  continue  to  exert  their  misguided  energy 
to  a  fatal  end.  Secondly  there  is  the  soft  cancer  starting  as  a  small 
red  surface  with  an  easily  detachable  scab  —  a  scab  which  is 
surely  detached  by  the  patient  till  a  large  ulcer  is  quickly  formed. 
These  cancers  spread  more  rapidly  than  the  first  and  are  the  more 
dangerous.  Third  comes  the  warty  cancer,  a  little  wart  at  first, 
but  soon  growing  bigger  and  bigger  and  declaring  its  true  nature. 
Never  neglect  a  wart  on  the  lip.  The  fourth  is  the  deep  variety; 
a  small  lump  under  the  skin  which  soon  becomes  many  little 
lumps  that  approach  the  surface  and  break,  giving  a  watery  dis- 
charge and  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface.  The  lip  soon  becomes 
swollen  and  painful. 

Cancer  of  the  lip  is  commonest  in  middle  aged  men  and  occurs 
more  often  on  the  lower  than  on  the  upper  lip. 

Within  the  mouth  cancers  very  commonly  start  on  the  tongue. 
Any  lump  on  the  tongue  or  ulcer  which  does  not  heal  should  be 
shown  at  once  to  a  doctor,  so  also  should  warty  growths  or  ulcers 
appearing  on  the  gums.  At  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  tract 
cancer  occur  with  sad  frequency  in  the  rectum.  Their  presence  is 
usually  first  revealed  by  passage  of  blood  in  the  stools.  This  is  a 
symptom  which  always  calls  for  a  thorough  examination  by  a 
physician.  Do  not  let  a  busy  doctor  reassure  himself  or  yourself  by 
the  supposition  that  "it  is  only  piles"  until  he  has  made  sure  by 
a  careful  search  for  the  source  of  the  bleeding. 

A  valuable  memorandum. 


The  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer *,  which  is 
doing  such  splendid  work  in  educating  the  American  public,  has 
prepared  a  list  of  facts  about  cancer  that  should  be  known  by  all. 
It  is  a  list  worth  preserving  for  use  in  lectures  or  among  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

1)  Cancer  begins  as  a  small  local  growth  which  can  often  be 
safely  and  easily  removed  in  the  early  stages  by  competent  surgical 
treatment,   or  in  certain    favourable  cases  by  radium,  X-ray,   or 
other  methods. 

2)  The  beginning  of  cancer  is  usually  painless;  for  this  reason 
its  onset   is  doubly  insidious  and   other  danger  signals  must   be 
looked  for  and  heeded  in  time. 

3)  Cancer  is  not  a  constitutional  or  blood  disease  and  there  should 
be  no  thought  of  disgrace  or  hereditary  taint  associated  with  it. 

1  25  West  45th  street,  New  York. 
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4)  Cancer  is  not  a  contagious  disease  and  there  is  no  danger 
from  living  in  the  same  house  or  from  contact  with  a  patient. 

5)  In  ordinary  sense,  cancer  is  not  inherited.    Some  authorities 
believe  that  there  may  be  inheritance  of  a  certain  tendency  to  the 
disease,  but  even  this  is  not  clearly  established.     The  disease  is  so 
frequent  that,  by  the  very  law  of  chance,  many  cases  will  occur  in 
some  families.  Life  insurance  companies  do  not  regard  cancer  in  the 
family  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  applicants  or  increasing  premiums. 

6)  A  persistent  lump  in  the  breast,  or  continued  abnormal  dis- 
charge or  bleeding  should  take  a  woman  to  her  doctor  forthwith. 
The  increased  flowing  which  frequently  occurs  at  the  change  of  life, 
is  always  suspicious,  as  is  the  return  of  flowing  after  it  has  stopped. 

7)  Sores,  cracks,  lacerations,  lumps  and   ulcers  which  do  not 
heal,  warts,  moles  or  birthmarks  which  change  colour  or  appear- 
ance are  danger  signs  which  demand   competent  medical  inves- 
tigation and  treatment. 

8)  Persistent  indigestion  in  middle  life  with  loss  of  weight  and 
change  of  colour,  may  mean  internal  cancer. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  seek  advice  about  any  and  every  lump  which 
grows  no  matter  where.  Do  not  wait  for  the  pain,  do  not  wait 
for  the  ulcerating  sore  and  the  secondary  growths  all  over  the  body. 
This  must  be  our  message  to  the  people  of  every  land.  The  doctors 
may  save  them  from  tuberculosis  or  they  may  fail  even  in  the 
early  case.  But  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  of  the  uterus,  and 
from  many  other  cancers  too,  the  surgeon  can  always  save  his 
patient  if  he  is  given  the  chance  in  time. 


THE  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN 
RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

Copenhagen,  May  2 0-2 5,  1921. 

THE  Northern  European  Red  Cross  Conference  on  Venereal 
Diseases  was  convened  in  Copenhagen  on  May  20,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross  Society,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  the  honorary  president  — 
Professor  Harald  Hoffding,  President  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross 
Society,  —  in  a  felicitous  speech  welcoming  the  delegates  on 
behalf  of  that  organisation. 

After  the  election  of  the  eminent  dermatologist,  Professor  C. 
Rasch  of  Copenhagen,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  debates 
were  opened  on  the  various  subjects  contained  in  the  agenda.  The 
programme,  having  already  been  published  in  the  previous  number 
of  the  Bulletin,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Each  subject  was 
exhaustively  discussed  by  the  various  delegates  in  the  light  of  their 
actual  experience.  Valuable  contributions  to  the  debates  were  made 
by  all  the  delegates.  Of  special  interest  were  the  clear  and  lucid 
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expositions  of  Swedish  anti-venereal  measures  by  Dr.  K.  Marcus 
and  Mr.  S.  Ribbing;  the  admirable  summary  of  the  present 
position  in  Germany  by 
Professor  F.  Pinkus  and 
Professor  E.  Galewsky; 
the  development  of  treat- 
ment centres  in  England 
by  Colonel  L.  W.  Harri- 
son ;  the  British  schemes 
for  education  and  social 
welfare  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Kay 
Menzies  and  Mrs.  C.  Ne- 
ville Rolfe ;  the  practical 
results  in  Denmark  of 
compulsory  treatment 
and  notification  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Ehlers  and  Dr. 
S.  Lomholt;  the  descrip- 
tion of  medical  measures 
in  Holland  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Veldhuijzen  ;  and  the 
summary  of  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Commission  on  Venereal 
Diseases  by  Dr.  Kr.Gron . 
Resolutions,  embo- 
dying the  results  of  these 
debates,  were  drafted  by 
a  committee  consisting  of 
Colonel  L.  W.  Harrison 
as  Chairman,  Professor 
F.  Pinkus  and  Professor 
C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  with  Colonel  T.  F.  Ritchie  as  Secretary,  and, 
after  discussion  and  revision  by  the  assembled  delegates,  were 
adopted.  They  are  as  follows  : 

This  Conference,  having  considered  the  general  measures  for 
the  combating  of  venereal  diseases,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  participating  countries,  is  unanimously  of  opinion,  so  far  as 
the  experience  of  these  countries  is  concerned, 

i)  That  the  provision,  by  responsible  health  authorities,  of 
adequate  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  on  lines  which 
ensure  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  infected  persons  be 
rendered  non-infective  is  a  measure  of  prime  importance  to  the 
reduction  of  venereal  diseases.  The  urgent  necessity  of  commencing 
treatment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  should  be  emphasised. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  above  facilities  should  be  provided  free  of 
cost  to  the  patient  where  they  are  otherwise  unlikely  to  be  utilised 
to  the  fullest  extent. 


Prof.  C.  Rasch,  Copenhagen, 
Chairman    of   the    Conference. 
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a)  That  the  questions  of  compulsory  notification  and  of  com- 
pulsory treatment,  being  dependent  on  the  experience,  resources 
and  psychology  of  the  people  concerned  in  each  country,  must  be 
decided  by  individual  nations. 

3)  That  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical  in  the  recognition 
of  venereal   diseases,  particularly   in  their  earliest  manifestations 
and   in   their  treatment,  should  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  medical  student  and  that  satisfaction  of  a  test  of  proficiency 
in  this  subject  should  be  a  condition  of  every  medical  qualification. 

4)  That  provision  should  be  made,  at  suitable  treatment  centres, 
for  such  instruction  of  medical  practitioners  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases  as  will  enable  them  to  recognise 
these  disabilities  promptly  and  secure  their  adequate  treatment. 

5)  That  the  regulation  and  official   toleration  of  professional 
prostitution  has  been  found  to  be  medically  useless  as  a  check  on 
the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  and  may  even  prove  positively  harm- 
ful, tending,  as  they  do,  to  give  official  sanction  to  a  vicious  traffic. 

6)  That   the  provision  of  hostels  and   rescue   homes    for   the 
temporary   care   of   girls   suffering   from   venereal    diseases    is    a 
valuable  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 

7)  That  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  wholesome  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  tempt- 
ation to  exposure  to  venereal  infection. 

8)  That  enlightenment  of  the  general  public  on  lines  which  are 
best  calculated  to  minimise  exposure  to  infection  and  emphasise 
the  necessity  of  thorough  treatment,  is^  an   essential  part  of  any 
scheme  for  the  combating  of  venereal  diseases.  Instruction  should 

particularly  be  addressed 
to  parents  and  teachers 
in  such  a  form  as  will 
enable  them  to  give 
clear  information  on  the 
reproduction  of  life,  and 
impress  on  adolescents 
the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  to 
future  generations.  In 
the  training  of  teachers, 
special  courses  on  these 
subjects  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

9)  That  this  Confe- 
rence welcomes  all  efforts 
of  Red  Cross  societies 
directed  towards  supple- 
menting the  efforts  of 
official  governmental 
agencies  where  the  cir- 

National  Hospital,  Copenhagen,  seat  of  Conference  CUmStanCCS      in      the     TC- 
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spective  countries  permit  and  indicate  such  activities,  and  in 
supporting  the  work  of  voluntary  societies  in  the  campaign  against 
venereal  diseases ;  and  also  welcomes  the  efforts  of  the  League  of 
Red  Gross  Societies  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  voluntary 
societies  in  this  campaign  throughout  the  world. 

10)  That  the  Conference  desires  to  express  to 
The  Danish  Red  Cross  and  its  President,  Professor  Hoffding, 
To  the  National  Hospital  and  Professor  Rasch, 
To  the  Bispebjerg  Hospital  and  Professor  Ehlers, 
To  the  Royal  Danish  Institute  of  Serology  and  Dr.  Madsen, 
To  Dr.  Jefsild, 
To  Dr.  Lomholt, 
To  Consul  Marcus, 

and  to  Mr.  Valen  and  his  associates  of  the  Royal  Danish  Auto- 
mobile Club  its  warm  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  extended 
to  the  Conference,  which  have  made  its  deliberations  so  delightful, 
and  which  will  cause  the  gracious  hospitality  of  Copenhagen  to 
be  remembered  with  the  most  cordial  gratitude  by  all  its  members. 

Embodying  the  experience  of  distinguished  specialists  represent- 
ing the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
as  the  best  and  most  practical  means  of  reducing  venereal  disease, 
these  resolutions  constitute  a  basis  for  a  well-considered  programme 
of  measures  which  may  be  adopted  and  developed  for  the  active 
combating  of  venereal  diseases  by  government  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  ninth  resolution  welcomes  the  participation,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  of  national  Red  Cross  Societies  in  this  department  of 
public  health  work. 

Various  interesting  papers  were  read,  among  the  most  important 
being  that  by  Colonel  Harrison,  of  the  British  Ministry. of  Health, 
on  "  The  Provision  in  important  ports  by  international  agreement 
for  the  cases  of  treatment  for  venereal  diseases  among  sailors,  and 
measures  to  be  taken  therewith.  "  Resolutions  on  this  subject 
were  adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  governments  of  maritime  countries. 
Important  papers  were  also  read  on  "  Medical  Prophylaxis  of 
Venereal  Disease",  "The  Part  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Combating 
Venereal  Disease,  "  and  "  The  Supply  and  Cost  of  Arsenical 
Compounds.  » 

Exhibits  of  educational  material  were  displayed  by  the  National 
Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Disease  (Great  Britain),  the  German 
Society  for  Combating  Venereal  Disease  (D.  G.  B.  G.)  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies'  Division  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases.  Motion  pictures,  which  have  been  found  useful  in 
instructing  the  general  public  on  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases, 
were  shown. 

Mr.  Alan  Johnstone  Jr,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
was  present  as  an  observer.  A  report  of  the  All-America  Conference 
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on  Venereal  Diseases  was  presented,  each  delegate  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  of  that  Conference. 

Much  hospitality  was  extended  to  the  Conference.  A  number  of 
entertainments  were  arranged,  and,  as  a  result,  the  delegates  will 
retain  many  pleasant  recollections  of  their  Danish  hosts  and  of 
their  visit  to  Copenhagen. 


INTERNATIONALISING  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

by  Knud  STOUMAN, 
Chief,  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


TIMES  of  great  distress  give  birth  to  the  most  beautiful  dreams 
and  the  deepest  thoughts,  not  merely  as  a  natural  reaction, 
but  rather  because  mankind  thereby  asserts  its  title  to  perpetual 
superiority  on  earth.  Thus  it  came  about  that  many  expected  to 
see  some  sort  of  a  new  and  better  world  arise  soon  after  the  laying 
down  of  arms,  fulfilling  prophecies  native  to  every  race  and  an- 
cient as  the  birth  of  the  human  soul. 

This  general  spirit  of  expectancy  has  led  many  to  under-estimate 
the  practical  difficulties  in  co-ordinating  the  multiple  interests  at 
stake,  and  the  public  which  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  complicated  nature  of  international  relations  has  mani- 
fested signs  of  discouragement.  Nothing  is  more  unjust,  because 
problems  which  no  one  dared  to  touch  before  the  war  are  now 
steadily  advancing  towards  their  solution. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  the  years  of  destruction  has 
been  the  enormous  loss  of  human  life  and  increase  of  sickness,  and 
sheer  necessity  points  to  the  science  of  preventive  medicine  as  one 
of  the  emblems  around  which  the  forces  of  preservation  should 
group  themselves.  Under  the  impression  of  this  opportunity  and 
realising  their  increasing  responsibility,  the  foremost  medical  and 
allied  scientists  from  five  great  nations  met  at  Cannes  in  April, 
1919.  One  of  the  practical  results  of  this  meeting  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  an  international 
organisation  intended  principally  to  unite  the  national  Red  Cross 
societies  in  a  crusade  against  preventible  sickness.  The  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  engages,  in  the  same  spirit,  each  of  its 
members  to  encourage  Red  Cross  organisations  "having  as  purposes 
the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world." 

Longevity  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  highest  blessings  of  Providence  and  been  sought  for  in  more 
or  less  erroneous  ways,  but  only  in  fairly  recent  times  has  it 
become  evident  to  what  extent  man  controls  the  preservation  of 
his  own  life.  Early  death  was  in  former  days  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception,  and  the  remarkable  reduction  of  mortality 
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which  occurred  during  the  twenty-five  years,  or  so,  preceding  the 
war,  may  be  largely  traced  back  to  three  causes  :  firstly,  the 
higher  standard  of  life  and  increased  degree  of  general  instruction 
which  spread  to  ever  widening  circles  of  the  population  ;  secondly, 
the  remarkable  discoveries  in  bacteriology,  toxicology,  serotherapy, 
entomology  and  allied  sciences  for  which  mankind  will  always  be 
indebted  to  men  like  Pasteur,  Koch,  Roux,  Kitasato,  Yersin, 
Metchnikoff,  Ross,  Ehrlich,  and  many  others,  —  discoveries  which 
opened  to  us  a  whole  new  microscopical  or  ultra-microscopical 
world  and  helped  us  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  many 
diseases  ;  thirdly,  more  direct  in  its  action,  came  the  many-sided 
organisations  of  public  health,  governmental  as  well  as  private. 

The  modern  health  department  employs  a  numerous  staff  of 
varied  specialists  and  takes  an  active  interest  not  only  in  the  gene- 
ral sanitation  of  water  supply,  streets,  scavenging,  sewerage, 
burial  grounds,  laboratory  services  and  similar  problems,  as  well 
as  providing  for  an  adequate  hospitalisation  of  the  sick,  but  it  also 
enters  into  many  fields  of  social  life,  notably  through  factory 
inspection,  food  inspection,  school  hygiene,  infant  welfare  work, 
maternity  help,  housing  regulations,  etc.  The  physician,  although 
remaining  the  principal  agent,  becomes  specialised  in  the  preven- 
tion of  certain  diseases,  and  has  received  for  allies  many  other 
skilled  workers  and  experts,  —  such  as  the  sanitary  engineer, 
the  bacteriologist,  the  factory  inspector,  the  visiting  nurse,  the 
social  worker,  the  statistician,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  the  archi- 
tect, and  so  forth.  Important  accomplishments  have  been  achieved 
also  by  private  associations  formed  for  a  distinct  national  or  local 
health  purpose,  generally  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  child 
welfare  and  home  nursing  undertakings  ;  these  associations  have 
an  additional  educational  value  beyond  their  direct  achievements. 

Owing  to  these  three  groups  of  causes,  the  beginning  of  the  twent- 
ieth century  has  seen  a  decline  in  mortality  never  equalled  by  any 
other  period.  In  England  and  Wales  the  general  death  rate  thus 
decreased  from  20.0  per  1,000  population  in  1891  and  18.2  in  1900 
to  i3.5  in  igi3,  while  the  deaths  registered  in  1920  amounted  to 
only  12.4  per  1,000  population.  In  Switzerland  the  corresponding 
decrease  was  from  20.9  in  1890  and  19.8  in  1900  to  14.3  in  igi3 
and  i3.g  in  1919.  In  Denmark  the  death  rate  was  20.0  per  1,000 
in  1891  and  16.8  in  1900;  since  1910  it  has  hardly  exceeded  i3, 
not  even  for  the  year  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  death  rate  of 
the  German  Empire,  which  was  22.1  per  1,000  in  1900,  had  been 
reduced  to  i5.o  in  igiS. 

The  saving  of  life  has,  generally  speaking,  been  greatest  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  largely  because  ignorance  of  elementary  rules 
of  feeding  and  cleanliness  are  very  apt  to  prove  fatal  to  the  new-born 
and  intellectual  progress  has,  therefore,  here  the  most  immediate 
effect.  In  England  and  Wales  the  infant  mortality  oscillated  around 
i5o  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  1,000  living  births  up  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  reached  in  1899  tne  figure 
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of  i63.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  infant  death  rate  had 
been  reduced  by  one  third,  and  in  1920  it  was  less  than  half  as 
high  as  in  1899,  namely  80  per  1,000  living  births.  The  Swiss 
infant  mortality  shows  a  still  more  marked  reduction  from  198 
per  1,000  living  births  in  1900  to  83  in  1919.  Also  in  the  Scandin- 
avian countries,  Finland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain  and  the  United  Slates  a  remarkable  saving  of  infant 
life  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
while  in  Australia  the  infant  mortality  is  now  only  56  and  in 
New  Zealand  48  per  1,000  living  births. 

Throughout  western  Europe  a  marked  saving  of  life  has  been 
attained  in  all  ages  up  to  about  60  years,  while  most  of  the  diseases 
causing  death  at  advanced  years  of  life  remain  obscure,  or  at  least 
without  specific  remedies.  The  most  remarkable  reduction  of  sickness 
and  deaths  has  been  secured  in  the  case  of  certain  contagious 
diseases,  the  nature  and  mode  of  transmission  of  which  has  been 
established.  We  may  mention,  to  begin  with,  that  exanthematic 
typhus  has  been  eradicated  in  western  Europe,  while  smallpox 
and  Asiatic  cholera  have  become  very  rare.  Diphtheria,  which 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  caused  a  mortality  in 
excess  ofSoper  100,000  population  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been 
the  cause  of  only  i3  deaths  per  100,000  inhabitants  during  the  last 
few  years.  An  even  more  marked  reduction  has  curiously  enough 
occurred  in  the  incidence  of  scarlet  fever,  although  no  new  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  regarding  this  disease  or  its  prevention. 
Typhoid  fever,  once  very  frequent,  has  now  become  extremely 
rare  in  countries  of  high  sanitary  standard.  The  reduction  of 
tuberculosis  mortality  has  been  marked  throughout  western 
Europe  and  America,  amounting  in  many  instances  to  one  third 
of  its  former  prevalence. 

From  this  the  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  that  sanitary 
conditions,  even  in  western  Europe,  are  consistently  and  uniformly 
approaching  an  ideal  state.  Improvement  of  health  has  not  been 
general  in  every  region  of  the  countries  concerned  and  not  even  in 
every  district  of  the  same  city.  Infant  mortality  varied  in  1919  in 
England  from  5o  per  1,000  living  births  in  Hertfordshire  to  114  in 
Durham,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  smaller  adminis- 
trative divisions,  while  in  France  during  the  years  1909-1913  the 
corresponding  rates  ranged  from  78  per  1,000  living  births  in  the 
departments  of  Allier,  Creuse  and  Haute-  Vienne  to  201  in  Hautes- 
Alpes  and  180  in  Seine- Inferieure. 

Similar  ranges  are  found  in  the  frequency  of  most  diseases  ;  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  Paris  was  thus  only  108  per  100,000 
population  in  the  8th  arrondissement  as  against  636  in  the  2oth 
(1911-1913),  the  gradation  largely  conforming  to  the  decreasing 
degree  of  wealth.  Similarly  in  Vienna  the  tuberculosis  death  rate 
varied  in  1919  from  194  per  100,000  population  in  the  ist  district 
to  65y  in  the  i6th  district. 

The  older  school  of  statisticians  regarded  the  mortality  rate  as 
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a  natural  factor  generally  beyond  direct  control  determined  largely 
by  climate  and  similar  vague  influences  of  nature.  We  know  this 
is  not  so,  because  two  neighbouring  districts  in  a  city  may  differ 
as  widely  as  Turkey  and  Holland  or  compare  as  1789  to  1920. 
Lifeand  death  may  be  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  human  action, 
and  the  present  standing  of  medical  sciences  makes  us  think  that  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  disease 
still  more  fully.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  death  rates 
is  far  more  due  to  ignorance  than  to  any  other  causes  ;  reasonably 
healthful  living  is  attained  just  as  easily  as  any  other  habit  and 
requires  no  great  intellectual  effort. 

The  mortality  from  most  diseases,  and  in  nearly  every  country, 
may  then  still  be  reduced  very  materially,  and  this  reduction  should 
be  attained  through  each  one  of  the  three  principal  factors  men- 
tioned above:  general  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
backward  areas  (this  means  mentally  as  well  as,  and  often  more 
so,  than  economically) ;  further  research  in  the  diseases  which  we 
do  not,  as  yet,  fully  understand;  and  particularly  a  more  general 
and  thorough  application  of  the  knowledge  which  we  already 
possess.  Many  riddles  remain  for  the  scientists  to  solve,  but  they 
are  making  honourable  progress,  while  the  same  cannot  always  be 
said  of  the  efforts  of  political  and  administrative  powers  in  this 
direction. 

The  decreasing  mortality  during  the  last  decades  before  the  war 
justified  to  some  extent  the  unusual  and  steady  decrease  of  the 
birth  frequency  observed  during  the  same  period.  But  with  the 
huge  war  losses  came  an  increase  of  the  civilian  death  rate  and  a 
greatly  accelerated  decline  of  the  birth  rate,  so  that  all  belligerent 
countries  of  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  war  had  an  excess  of  civilian 
deaths  over  births.  In  1920  the  birth  rate  was  generally  high 
because  of  the  many  marriages  in  the  preceding  year,  but  a  new 
decline  is  already  taking  place.  Little  progress  is  accomplished  in  a 
region  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing  population,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  a  nation,  even  though  its  outlet  be  emigration  to  foreign 
countries,  has  a  profound  effect  upon  its  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic development.  If  the  increase  of  the  population  of  western 
Europe  cannot  be  maintained,  the  stagnation  will  become  as  fatal 
to  its  people  as  it  was  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  reasonable  increase  of  population  may  be  maintained  with  a 
moderate  birth  frequency,  between  20  and  25  per  1,000,  but  un- 
necessary wastage  through  premature  death  must  in  that  case  be 
avoided.  In  Europe  today  the  strictest  economising  of  lives  has 
become  necessary ,  not  merely  in  order  to  recuperate  the  war 
losses,  but  as  a  simple  act  of  self-preservation. 

The  health  problems  of  to-day  are  therefore  far  more  directly  of 
international  importance  than  they  \vere  before  the  war,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  a  sound  foundation  for 
collaboration  between  nations  in  this  field.  Disregarding  general 
economic  progress,  which  is  outside  the  field  of  the  sanitarian,  the 
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problems  may  be  grouped  in  two  categories  :  those  involving  in- 
sufficient knowledge,  and  those  traceable  to  our  failure  to  apply 
existing  knowledge. 

As  an  example  we  may  mention  a  few  diseases,  the  control  of 
which  falls  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  categories.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  infant  mortality  can  be  reduced  to  a  low  level, 
the  only  almost  irreducible  element  being  the  deaths  directly  or 
indirectly  due  to  congenital  debility.  Our  knowledge  of  typhus, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  is  more  or 
less  sufficient  to  eradicate  them  under  reasonable  circumstances. 
Specific  remedies  exist  for  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  the  anti- 
diphtheric  serum  and  the  salvarsan  treatment  for  syphilis,  but  no 
real  control  of  either  of  these  diseases  has  ever  been  accomplished. 
Although  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  discovered  by  Koch  as  early  as 
1882,  the  present  knowledge  concerning  tuberculosis  is  still  far 
from  complete  and  our  methods  of  controlling  it  somewhat  symp- 
tomatic; still  the  little  we  know  enables  us  to  reduce  its  prevalence 
to  a  considerable  degree.  There  are,  finally,  diseases  against  which 
we  can  do  very  little  as  yet,  such  as  cancer,  influenza,  acute  polio- 
myelitis, leprosy  and  many  organic  diseases. 

An  increased  international  collaboration  between  scientists  and 
sanitarians  of  all  professions  is  therefore  imperative,  the  existing 
organisations  being  hardly  sufficient,  although  their  accomplish- 
ments are,  in  many  instances,  of  very  high  order.  Among  these 
organisations  we  may  mention  :  the  International  Health  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Pasteur  Institute,  the  ''Office  In- 
ternational d'Hygiene  Publique",  the  International  Institute  of  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Scientific  Division  of  the  International  Labour  Bureau. 
Other  new  undertakings  are  very  promising  as,  for  example,  the 
increasing  work  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  in  popular  health  instruc- 
tion, nursing  and  child  welfare,  as  well  as  many  relief  organisations. 
The  International  Journal  of  Public  Health  has  attained  some  im- 
portance by  giving  sanitarians  of  all  nationalities  an  opportunity 
to  expose  their  views  to  an  international  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Health  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  soon  be 
ready  to  coordinate  certain  activities  of  a  more  official  nature. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  no  number  of  institutes 
can  furnish  the  driving  force  in  this  movement,  which  must 
consist  of  a  feeling  of  international  solidarity  and  responsibility 
among  men  of  all  the  professions  contributing  to  health  pre- 
servation. Large  funds  are  not  necessary  to  stimulate  this  spirit, 
but  clear-sightedness  and  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause. 

May  there  always  be  men  strong  enough  never  to  lose  faith  in 
the  ultimate  victory,  wise  enough  to  know  thoroughly  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  to  build  and  the  paths  along  which  to  advance, 
and  great  enough  to  remain  unaffected  by  unintelligent  resistance. 
Then  the  international  union  for  the  prevention  of  sickness  \\i\\ 
be  accomplished.  Otherwise  needless  suffering  will  continue. 
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Lieutenant  General  Sir  DAVID  HENDERSON 

K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  Colonel  Highland  Light  Infantry,  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalum,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  the  Crown  of  Belgium,  of 
the  Sacred  Treasure  of  Japon,  of  the  White  Eagle  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Born 
August  11, 1862,  entered  Army  i883,  Captain  i8qo,  served  Soudan  1898  (despatches,  Brevet  Major  and 
Khedive's  medals  with  clasps),  South-Africa  1899- 1900  (wounded,  despatches  twice,  D.  S.O.,  Brevet 
Lt.  Colonel,  Queen's  and  King's  medals,  four  clasps),  Director  Military  Training  1912,  European 
War  1914-1917  (Major  General  and  Lieutenant  General)  Director  General  Military  Aeronautics, 
Member  Army  Council,  Military  Counsellor  Paris  1918,  Director  General  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  1919. 

Died  :    August  17,  1921. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  SIR  DAVID    HENDERSON. 


THROUGH  all  his  military  career  he  was  universally  beloved, 
and  the  charm  and  candour  of  his  disposition  prevented  any 
envy  of  his  advancement.  Personal  ambition  was  unknown  to 
him  —  he  worked  for  the  cause  he  served  and  accepted  promotion 
without  seeking  it.  He  showed  brilliance,  caution  and  courage  in 
South  Africa,  and  a  few  years  later  came  to  him  the  scientific 
inspiration  based  on  military  knowledge,  which  later  was  to  be 
the  driving  force  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Military  aviation  —  that  brave  and  reckless,  yet  calmly  scientific 
and  almost  impersonal  form  of  struggle,  which  is  so  little  bound 
up  with  the  violent  and  personal  hatred  associated  with  much  of 
the  machinery  of  war  -  -  was  a  fitting  subject  for  his  organising 
genius,  through  the  first  years  of  the  war. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  unselfishness 
and  high  courage,  as  well  as  for  the  gentleness  and  justice,  which 
are  the  attributes  of  moral  strength.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
European  war,  this  brave  and  gentle  spirit,  who  had  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  threw  himself 
with  enthusiasm  and  conviction  into  the  development  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  peace  for  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  world.  Though 
his  health  showed,  even  in  1919,  slight  signs  of  failing,  he  dis- 
played a  fine  energy  and  a  shining  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Director 
General.  The  clear  sincerity  and  justice  and  the  finely  balanced 
judgment,  of  which  he  gave  proof  in  his  work,  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  whole  staff  of  the  League  and  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  new  conception  of  the  Red  Cross  as  an  emblem  of  chanty 
and  brotherly  helpfulness  in  the  struggle  against  disease  and 
distress.  His  thought  and  the  manner  of  its  expression  were  of  an 
equal  clearness  and  decision.  The  great  responsibility,  which  was 
his  through  many  years  of  his  life,  he  bore  not  lightly,  but  with 
the  never  failing  support  of  his  clear  and  sane  intelligence  and 
above  all  of  his  infinite  faith  in  the  power  of  good.  Justice,  Faith 
and  Mercy  were  the  three  beacons  which  lit  his  strenuous  life. 

P.  W.  KENNY. 
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RED  CROSS  APPEAL  FOR  PEACE. 


Following  a  resolution  voted  by  the  Xth  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross,  which  met  in  Geneva  on  April  i,  1Q2 1 ,  this  appeal  was  issued  on 
July  ig,  1921,  by  the  Joint  Council  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies: 

IN  virtue  of  a  higher  law  and  duty,  and  of  principles  above  the 
level  of  human  passions,  the  helping  hand  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
stretched  forth  to  all  victims  throughout  the  ordeal  of  the  Great 
War. 

To-day,  the  Red  Cross  owes  it  to  all  its  many  workers  to 
proclaim,  as  an  ideal  and  a  practical  intention,  a  struggle  against 
the  horrors  of  war,  an  attempt  by  world-wide  help  and  unselfish- 
ness definitely  to  abolish  war. 

The  mere  continuation  of  Red  Cross  activity  in  time  of  peace 
will  no  longer  suffice.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Red  Cross  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Therefore,  the  Red  Cross  calls  upon  all  whole-hearted  citizens, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  religious  belief,  profession,  or  social 
rank,  to  join,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  in  a  systematic  campaign 
against  that  spirit  of  war,  which  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
world's  peace. 

During  five  years,  millions  of  men  were  killed  or  mutilated.  To- 
day, thousands  of  ex-soldiers  or  prisoners  at  last  set  free  bear 
indelible  marks  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  All  of  them 
believed  that  the  generations  to  come  would  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
great  ordeal  in  a  new  international  life,  which  would  be  more 
brotherly,  franker  and  more  full. 

Instead,  disorder  and  uncertainty,  distrust  and  greed,  hatred 
and  the  thread  of  fresh  quarrels  are  re-appearing  throughout  the 
world.  The  spirit  of  war,  unconquered,  reigns  supreme.  Its  sinister 
influence  is  evident.  It  inspires  lines  of  policy  and  press  campaigns, 
which  lead  public  opinion  astray  and  embitters  the  economic 
competition  among  nations. 

During  the  terrible  years  of  the  recent  war,  superhuman  efforts 
were  required  of  the  different  nations.  In  order  to  inspire  such 
sacrifices,  a  supreme  reward  was  promised,  namely,  the  annihil- 
ation of  this  same  spirit  of  war,  which  is  a  peril  as  old  as  the 
world  and  a  constant  menace  to  mankind. 

Thus  generations  yet  unborn  would  have  been  delivered  from 
the  scourge  at  the  price  of  the  suffering  which  the  war  entailed. 
This  hope  sustained  nations  and  armies. 

Have  they  hoped  in  vain? 

Have  millions  of  human  lives  and  the  wealth  of  nations  been 
sacrificed  in  vain  ? 

Faced  with  these  questions,   the  Red  Cross  recognised  a  duty. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Ciraolo,  chairman  of  the  Italian 
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Red  Cross,  the  tenth  International  Red  Cross  Conference,  which 
met  at  Geneva  on  April  ist,  1921,  voted  the  following  resolution  : 

"  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  shall  address  an  appeal  to  all 
nations,  exhorting  them  to  combat  the  spirit  of  war,  which 
dominates  the  world.  " 

These  two  organisations  call  therefore  on  nations  and  indi- 
viduals to  fight  with  all  means  in  their  power  this  maleficent 
spirit.  May  statesmen,  writers,  school  and  university,  capital  and 
labour  remember  that  it  is  their  duty,  in  the  interest  of  mankind, 
to  help  peace  to  conquer  the  earth.  Above  all,  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  this  fundamental  belief. 

It  is  essential  that  the  human  mind  should  once  more  be  open 
to  the  broad  lines  of  an  internationalism,  which,  while  allowing 
the  citizen  to  love  his  town  and  the  patriot  his  country,  teaches 
all  men  to  respect  the  existence  and  the  rights  of  their  fellows,  by 
bringing  into  the  daily  life  the  individual  light  of  a  justice,  which 
is  to  be  in  all  the  world  for  all  the  time. 

This  true  internationalism  cannot  be  attained  without  the  active 
and  intimate  cooperation  of  governments,  parliaments,  voluntary 
organisations,  the  press,  the  clergy,  and  above  all,  national  Red 
Cross  Societies.  To  the  union  of  these  forces  must  be  added  a 
supreme  factor:  the  power  of  individual  conviction.  Every  man, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  must  contribute  to  make  peace  perma- 
nent in  the  world. 

The  individual  must  no  longer  see  the  world  in  the  light  of  his 
own  selfishness,  anger,  fear,  and  human  passion,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
concord  and  mutual  aid. 

Thus  only  can  a  better  future  be  prepared. 

Faithful  to  the  ideal  which  inspired  its  founders,  and  which  it 
has  ever  served,  the  Red  Cross  hereby  declares  before  the  whole 
wrorld,  that  its  work  does  not  end  with  war.  The  Red  Cross 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  all  mankind,  that  each  individual  may  find 
in  himself  the  needful  strength  and  determination  to  make  and 
keep  universal  peace. 

For  the  Joint  Council 
Gustave  ADOR,  Claude  H.  A.  HILL, 

President  of  the  International  Committee  Acting  Director  General,   League  ot 

of  the  Red  Cross.  Ked  Cross  Societies. 
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TO  HELP  RUSSIA. 
(International  Geneva  Conference,  August  15-16,  1921) 


Joint  Council  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
J[     Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  in  view  of  the 
disaster  threatening  Russia  as  a  result  of  the  famine  and  epidemics, 
has  issued  the  following  appeal : 

"  Owing  to  the  distress  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  famine 
which  threatens  them,  the  Joint  Council  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
which  has  received  several  appeals  for  intervention,  particularly 
from  the  Government  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  proposes  that  the  various 
Governments,  the  League  of  Nations  and  all  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions should  organise  an  international  relief  association  with 
the  object  of  centralising  both  the  distribution  of  food  supplies 
in  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  and  the  activities  of  the 
various  voluntary  relief  societies. 

The  Joint  Council,  which  fully  appreciates  the  action  already 
taken  by  Dr.  Nansen,  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  "Commission  des  Credits"  towards  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  various  Governments,  is  convinced  that  only  a  powerful  inter- 
national organisation,  recognised  by  Governments- and  especially 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  will  be  in  a  position  to  direct  relief 
work,  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  relief  societies,  to  collect  funds 
and  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  supplies  in  Russia. 

The  Joint  Council  has,  therefore,  called  on  the  representatives 
of  all  European  and  American  bodies  interested  in  the  question  of 
Russian  relief  to  meet  in  Geneva  on  August  i5,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  organisation  of  an  international  relief  association.  The  Council 
hopes  by  this  means  to  provide  a  neutral  ground  for  discussing 
eventual  action  to  Governments  who  desire  to  cooperate  in  a  great 
international  work  for  the  relief  of  Russia,  and  who  are  willing 
to  send  delegates. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  will  make  every  effort  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  this  international  association  by  sending  out  delegates,  by  the 
technical  organisation  of  child  welfare  work,  by  carrying  on  the 
fight  against  diseases  and  epidemics,  and  by  appealing  to  all  the 
national  Red  Cross  Societies  for  their  active  collaboration  in  this 
undertaking.  " 

Geneva,  August  4,  iQ2i. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Council : 
Gustave   ADOR,  Claude  H.  A.    HILL, 

Chairman  of  the   International  Committee  Acting  Director  General  of  the  League 

of  the  Red  Cross.  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
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$   Complete  Failure  of  Crops 
Much  below  Average 
Below  Average 
Average 


Map  showing  the  failure  of  crops  in  Russia,  according  to  Soviet  Statistics. 

As  a  result  of  this  appeal,  which  was  transmitted  to  Govern- 
ments, Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  leading  voluntary  relief  organi- 
sations, the  Conference  convened  by  the  Joint  Council  met  in 
Geneva  on  August  i5  and  16.  The  following  delegates  attended  the 
Conference : 

Representatives  at  the  Conference  on  August  15th,  1921. 

A.   RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 

American  Red  Cross Dr.  Albert  Ross  HILL,  Vice-President  of 

the  Central  Committee  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Lt.  Col.  E.F.  BICKNELL,  Acting  Commis- 
sioner for  Europa. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  OLDS. 

Argentine  Red  Cross Dr.  ANDREAE,  Member  of  the  Board  of 

Governors  of  the  League. 

Belgian  Red  Cross Dr.  DEPAGE,  Senator,   President  of  the 

Belgian  Red  Cross. 
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British  Red  Cross Brig.  General  M.  B.  CHAMPAIN,  C.  M.  G., 

Secretary  General. 

Bulgarian  Red  Cross Mr.  MIKOFF,  Consul  at  Geneva. 

C^echo-Slovakian  Red  Cross     .      .     .     Mr.  MESSANY. 

Danish  Red  Cross Mr.   C.  M.  T.  COLD,    President  of  the 

Danish  Red  Cross. 

Esthonian  Red  Cross Dr.  Hans  LEESMENT. 

Georgian  Red  Cross Mr.CHAvicHviLY,  Director  of  the  Georgian 

Press  Bureau. 
German  Red  Cross Lt.  Col.  P.  DRAUDT,  Secretary  General  of 

the  German  Red  Cross. 
Mr.  E.  G.  VON  CLEVE,  Secretariat  General, 

German  Red  Cross. 

Greek  Red  Cross Mr.  H.  E.  CARADJA,  Minister  in  Berne. 

Red  Cross  of  Holland H.  R.  H.    the    PRINCE  CONSORT  OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS,  President  of  the  Dutch 

Red  Cross. 
Jonkheer  A.  W.  van  RIEMSDYCK,  Treasurer 

of  the  Dutch  Red  Cross. 
Miss  A.  H.  M.  THORBECKE,    Member  of 

the  Central  Committee. 
Hungarian  Red  Cross Mr.  Z.  BARANYAY,  Hungarian  delegate  to 

the  League  of  Nations. 

Italian  Red  Cross •    Professor   Rocco   SANTOLIQUIDO,    Coun- 
sellor on  International  Public  Health. 
Norwegian  Red  Cross      .     .     .     .     .     Commandant  Jens  MEINICH,    Secretary 

General  of  Norwegian  Red  Cross. 
Polish  Red  Cross Mr.  Alexandre  DOBROWOLSKI,  Director  of 

the  National  Bank,  Warsaw. 
Russian  Red  Cross  (old  organisation)      .     Senator  DEWiTTE,  Member  of  the  Central 

Committee. 

Soviet  Red  Cross Dr.  BAGOTSK.Y,  Berne  Delegate. - 

Swedish  Red  Cross Major  General  CEDERCRANTZ. 

Swiss  Red  Cross Colonel  BOHNY,  President  of  Swiss  Red 

Cross. 

Ukrainian  Red  Cross Mr.  Nicholas  GAY. 

Red  Cross  of  Yugo-Slavia  (S.H.S.).     M.  Eugene  NAVILLE. 


B.  GOVERNMENTS. 

British  (unofficially) Mr.  E.  F.  WISE. 

C^echo'Slovakian  .......     H.  E.    Dr.   Cyrill   DUSEK,    Minister   of 

Czecho-Slovakian  Replublic  at  Berne. 
Danish Mr.    O.    O'NEILL  DE  OXHOLM,     Charge 

d'Affairs  at  Berne. 
Dutch Mr.  MOSSOLMANS,   ist  Secretary  of  the 

Dutch  Legation  at  Berne. 
Esthonian H.    E.    Mr.    C.    R.    PUSTA,    Esthonian 

Minister  in  Paris. 
German ,  Mr.  H.  Egon  HAUSCHILD,  Councillor  of 

Legation. 
Greek H.  E.   Mr.  CARADJA,  Greek  Minister  at 

Berne. 


Hungarian Mr.   Z.    BARANYAY,    Chief  delegate   for 

Hungary  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Swedish Major  General  DE  CEDERCRANTZ. 

Swiss.     .  Mr.  Hans   A.  DE  SEGESSER,   Councillor 

of  Legation. 
Dr.    Henri    CARRIERE,    Director   of  the 

Federal  Service  of  Public  Health. 
Yugoslav H.  E.  Mr.  M.  YOVANOVITCH,  Minister  at 

Berne. 
Vatican H.  E.  Mgr.  MAGLIONE,  Papal  Nuncio  at 

Berne. 

C.  VARIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

League  of  Nations  (unofficially)     .      .     Mr.  Philip  BAKER  |  Members  of  the  Pol- 
Mr.  SLAVIC  i       itical  Section 
League   of  Nations'   Anti-  Epidemic 

Commission Dr.  Norman  WHITE. 

International  Labour  Bureau   .      .      .     Mr.  PARDO,  Chief  of  Section  on  Russian 

questions. 
International    Committee   for   Relief 

Credits Mr.  ELLING,  Assistant  Secretary-General. 

American  Relief  Administration  .      .     Mr.  Gardner  RICHARDSON. 

Society  of  Friends Mr.  Harrison  BARROW. 

Miss  Ruth  FRY,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Parliamentary  Relief  Committee  .      '.     Colonel  WEDGWOOD. 
Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  .      .      .     .     Dr.  Haden  GUEST. 
Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux 

Enfants Baron  DE  GEER,  President. 

Miss  EglantineJEBB,Vice-President,  Hon. 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Etienne  CLOUZOT,  Secretary-General. 

Save-the-Children  Fund Mr.  GOLDEN,  Secretary  General. 

Mr.  Hubert  WTATSON,  Treasurer. 
General  THOMSON. 
Mr.  WEBSTER. 
American  Joint  DistributionCommit  tee 

for  Jewish  War  Sufferers  ....     Mr.  Morris  D.  WALDMANN. 
Lady  Muriel  Paget  Mission      .     .     .     Sir  Richard  PAGET. 
International  Council  of  Women    .    .     Mrs.  CHAPONNIERE-CHAIX,  President. 
Women's    International   League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom Miss  Jane  ADDAMS,  President. 

Miss  C.  MARSHALL,  Vice-President. 

Y.  M.  C.  A Mr.  Gordon  L.  BERRY. 

Y.W.C.A Miss  E.  CLARK. 

Association  de  Secours  mutuels  et  de 
Protection    des   interets   suisses   en 

Russie Dr.  TONDURY,    Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva. 
Mr.  Emile  WALCH. 
Mr.  Jean  NIEDERHAUSER. 

Societe  de  Bienfaisance  suisso-russe    .     Same  as  above. 
Association   des  Suisses   de  Russie  a 
Zurich Same  as  above. 
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Comite   des  Zemstvos  et  villes   russes 
de   secours   aux   ci  toy  ens   russes   a 

I'etranger Mr.  Nicolas  ASTROFF. 

Comtesse  S.  PANINE. 
Commission  provisoire  de  secours  aux 

affames  russes Mr.  HERSCH-LIEBMANN. 

Mr.  BEILINE. 

Foraningen  Radda  Barnen    ....     Major  General  DE  CEDERCRANTZ. 
National  Protestant  Church  of  Geneva     Mr.  THORMEYER,  President  of  the  Consist- 
ory. 

Pan-Russiati  Relief  Committee       .     .     Mr.  Paul  BIRUKOFF. 
American  Mennonite  Relief     .     .     .     Mr.  AlvinJ.  MILLER. 
Executive  Committee    of  the    Jewish 

Universal  Relief  Conference  .      .      .     Mr.  Zevi  ABERSON. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation^ 
European  Student  Relief .     .     .     .-   Mr.  Clarende  SHEDD. 

Dr.  K.  FRIES. 
Mr.  Levis  DUNN. 
International  Federation  of  Syndicates 

of  Amsterdam Mr.  JOUHAUX. 

Mr.    OUDEGEEST. 

The  first  plenary  meeting  was  opened  on  Monday,  August  i5, 
at  2.3o  p.  m.,  Mr.  Gustave  Ador  being  in  the  chair  assisted  by  Sir 
Claude  Hill  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Naville. 

After  a  speech  by  the  chairman  giving  an  account  of  the  dis- 
tress in  Russia,  and  an  address  by  Sir  Claude  Hill  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  coordinating  efforts,  Senator  Depage,  chairman  of 
the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  moved  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  and  submit  resolutions  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  sub- 
committee was  composed  as  follows : 

Belgium Senator  DEPAGE. 

Chechoslovakia Mr.  DUSSEK.. 

Denmark Mr.  COLD. 

Esthonia Mr.  PUSTA. 

Great-Bretain .  Major  Haden  GUEST. 

Italy ~.....  Professor  R.  SANTOLIQUIDO. 

Netherlands Jonkheer  VAN  RIEMSDYCK.. 

Norway Commandant  Jens  MEINICH. 

Poland Mr.  DOBROWOLSK.I  . 

Serbia Mr.  YOVANOVITCH. 

Sweden Major  General  DE  CEDERCRANTZ. 

Switzerland Mr.  TONDURY. 

United  States  of  America    ....  Dr.  Albert  Ross  HILL. 

Lt.  Colonel  BICK.NELL. 

Russian  Red  Cross  (old  organisation)       .  Mr.  DE\VITTE. 

Soviet  Red  Cross Mr.  BIRUKOFF. 

Ukrainian  Red  Cross Mr.  GAY. 

Save-the-Children  Fund  .....  Miss  Eglantine  JEBB. 

Vatican H.E.  Mgr.  MAGLIONE. 

Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) .     .     .     .  Miss  Ruth  FRY. 
International    Committee   for   Relief 

Credits     .     .     . Mr.  ELLING. 

American  Relief  Administration  .     .  Mr.  Gardner  RICHARDSON. 
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This  list  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  five  members  of  the  Joint  Council. 
Representatives  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  International  Labour  Office 
attended  unofficially  the  meetings  of  the  sub-committee. 

The  sub-committee  met  on  August  1 5  at  6  p.  m.,  and  on 
August  16  at  9  a.  m.  The  second  plenary  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference took  place  on  August  16,  at  2.3o  p.m.,  when  the  following 
resolutions,  drafted  by  the  sub-committee,  were  submitted  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  : 

RESOLVED  : 

1.  THAT  the   Conference  fully  appreciates  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  which  has  overtaken  Russia  and,  whilst  expressing  its  deep 
sympathy,  is  alive  to  the  necessity  for  immediate  joint  relief  action. 
The  Conference  is  convinced  that  only  through  the  joint  coordinate 
effort    of  all   official   and   voluntary   philanthropic  organisations 
working    without    political    or    economic    interest,    on    a   strictly 
humanitarian  basis  and  in  as  close  agreement  as  possible  with  the 
Russian  associations  working  towards  the  same  object,  w-ill  it  be 
possible  successfully  to  deal  with  the  present  disaster. 

2.  THAT  the  task  of  feeding  millions  of  starving  people  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  voluntary  organisations 
alone  and  necessitates  the  cooperation  of  all  governments. 

3.  THAT  all  voluntary  relief  associations  are  requested  to  assist 
governmental  action  by    any   means  in   their  power,   by  money, 
material     and    personnel,    subordinating   all  their  efforts    to    the 
general  direction  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Conferences. 

4.  THAT  the  International  Committee  for  Russian  Relief  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Joint  Council,  will  shall  have  full  po\ver  as  regards 
its  composition.  The  members  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  various  governments  and  of  delegates  of  the  various  associations 
and  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  which  have  already  intervened  or 
have  announced  their  intention  of   energetically  intervening    on 
behalf  of  Russia. 

Dr.  Nansen  and  M.  Herbert  Hoover  or  (in  the  event  of  his 
being  unable  to  accept)  a  representative  appointed  by  himself  or  by 
his  Government,  shall  be  appointed  High  Commissioners  of  the 
International  Relief  organisation  and  endowed  with  full  authority, 
notably  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  preliminary  agreements  with 
the  Russian  authorities  concerning  the  administration  of  relief,  with 
a  view  to  insuring  its  proper  distribution. 

They  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  Russian  Government  or  with  voluntary  Russian  orga- 
nisations. 

The  International  Commission  shall  supply  the  Commissioner 
with  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  co-operation  of  private 
associations. 
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5.  THAT  the  Conference  requests  the  Joint  Council  as  soon  as 
possible  to  supply  the  International  Commission  for  Russian  Relief 
with  all  information  concerning  the  extent  of  the  prevailing  distress 
in  Russia,  and  of  the  needs  which  will  have  to  be  met. 

6.  THAT  the  Conference  requests  the  Joint  Council  to  inform 
M.  Briand,  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council,   and   the   League 
of  Nations,  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  with  a 
view  to  securing  unified  government  and  private  action  and   the 
co-operation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

7.  THAT  the  Conference  requests  the  Governments  and    the 
International  Committee  for  Relief  Credits  to  examine  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  appropriating  a  part  of  the  balance  of  its  credits 
to  the  action  in  favour  of  Russia. 

8.  THAT  the   Conference   requests    the   High    Commissioners 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Joint  Council  immediately  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  Russian  Government,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  guarantees  and   facilities  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
humanitarian  work.  The  Conference  points  out  that  the  execution 
of   its   resolutions  will  be  subject  to  such  guarantees  as  it  may 
receive  from  the  Russian  Government. 

9.  THAT  the  Joint  Councill  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,   issue 
an  appeal   to  all  voluntary    relief   organisations    throughout   the 
world,  urging  them  by  prompt  and  generous  assistance  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  relief  action   in    favour  of   the    populations 
stricken  by  famine. 

10.  THAT  in  conformity  with  the  general  sense  of  the  preceding 
resolutions  voted   by  the   Conference,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
execution,  the  Joint  Council  of  the   Comite   International   de    la 
Croix-Rouge  and  of  the  League  of  Red   Cross  Societies  shall  be 
invested  with  full  authority   to  adopt,    on   behalf  of  the  present 
Conference,   such  measures  as  it  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  resolutions  in  question,  including  the  substi- 
tution of  the  High  Commissioners  proposed  in  Resolution  4  in  the 
event  of  Dr.   Nansen  or  of  Mr.  Hoover,  or  of  both,    or  of   their 
representatives  being  unable  to  accept  the  mandate  offered  them  by 
the  Conference. 


The  Joint  Council  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  been  advised  by 
telegram  dated  August  18  that  Dr.  Nansen  has  accepted  its 
invitation  to  act  as  high  commissioner  for  the  international  relief 
work.  The  telegram  adds  that  Dr.  Nansen  is  on  his  way  to  Riga 
and  will  start  work  at  once. 
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RED  CROSS  NEWS. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  membership  of  the  Australian  Junior  Red  Cross 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  year,  reaching  the  figure  of  30,479 
(September  1920)  for  New  South  Wales  alone.  Several  new  school  circles  were 
formed  under  the  patronage  of  teachers  or  members  of  the  local  Red  Cross 
branch,  to  which  such  divisions  are  affiliated. 

A  preparatory  first-aid  course,  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior 
Auxiliary  Movement,  counts  already  numerous  adherents  among  senior  school- 
girls. Many  of  these  have  been  enrolled  to  act  as  recruits  for  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachments.  Drills,  first-aid  lectures,  and  monthly  articles  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  Record  have  greatly  increased  the  popularity  of  the  movement. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  Exhibition,  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross  Industries 
Exhibition  and  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments'  Fair,  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Melbourne  from  May  23  to  May  25.  A  special  feature  was  made  of  garments 
which  were  sent  in  by  the  different  circles  and  subsequently  distributed  to  war 
orphans. 


BELGIUM. 

Red  Cross  and  Radium.  —  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Belgium  did  not  possess 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  radium,  'it  was  not  possible  for  all  classes  of  society  to  be 
treated  for  cancer  by  this  medium.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Belgian  Red 
Cross,  this  situation  will  shortly  be  remedied.  The  chairman  of  this  Society, 
Senator  Depage,  writes  as  follows: — 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  has  placed 
an  order  in  the  United  States  for  one  gramme  of  radium.  The  Red  Cross  has 
furthermore  decided  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  its  remaining  war  funds  to 
the  construction  of  a  model  dispensary  with  an  institute  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Paris. 

"The  radium  will -be  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Red  Cross  will  in  this  way  accomplish  one  of  the 
most  useful  tasks  which  it  can  undertake  in  Belgium." 


BULGARIA. 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross.  —  The  Bulgarian  Red 
Cross,  which  has  just  notified  its  adherence  to  the  League 1,  has  informed  the 
latter  that  during  the  last  meeting  of  its  general  assembly  a  new  Board  ot 
Directors  was  appointed,  including  the  following: — 

Mr.  I.  E.  Guechoff,  chairman;  Dr.  S.  Mircoff,  vice-chairman;  Mr.  S.  Laft- 
chieff,  treasurer;  Mr.  D.  M.  Yablansky,  General  Koutintcheff,  Mr.  C.  Batoloff, 
Dr.  Kirkovitch  and  Dr.  Karamochaloff,  members. 

1  See  page  418  of  the  Bulletin. 
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CUBA. 


Publication  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross.  —  The  national  Red  Cross  Society 
of  Cuba  has  just  issued  an  important  publication  on  the  origins  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement  and  the  activities  of  the  Cuban  R.  C.  since  its  fundation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  concerns 
the  work  of  the  Society 
during  the  war.  The  list 
of   gifts    made    to     tue 
Lady's  Committee  is  re- 
produced in  extenso  and 
fills  260  pages,  the  total 
amount  received   reach- 
ing $  658,202.48. 

Through    the    inter- 
mediary of  the  American 

R.  C.,  the  Cuban  Society  *| 

has  made  eleven  ship- 
ments to  Europe  on  be- 
half of  soldiers  and  vic- 
tims of  the  war.  It  has 
also  sent  important  gifts 
to  various  international 
relief  organisations,  and, 
among  other  purchases, 
has  acquired  in  France, 
for  a  total  of  600,000 
francs,  the  Chateau  d'Es- 
pluches,  in  order  to  esta- 

blish an  orphanage  for  French  children  whose  fathers  died  in  the  war.  The 
Society  has  further  given  a  sum  of  5oo,ooo  francs  to  the  Joffre  Institution  for 
its  maintenance. 

The  Cuban  Red  Cross,  desirous  to  participate  in  the  Red  Cross  peace  time 
programme,  has  just  completed  a  building,  where  it  will  take  up  is  headquarters. 

CZECHO-  SLOVAKIA. 


Headquarters  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  Society. 


Junior  Red  Cross  Magazine.  --  The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
publishes  a  magazine  in  Prague  entitled  "Mesicnik  Dorostu  Cerveneho  Krise". 
This  publication  contains  a  great  variety  of  reading  matter  and  is  meeting  with 
much  success  among  the  Juniors.  The  magazine,  which  is  very  attractively 
illustrated  and  well  printed,  compares,  in  fact,  favourably  with  any  publication  of 
a  similar  nature  and  does  great  credit  to  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
young  society. 

The  June  issue  (No.  4),  which  has  been  recently  received  in  Geneva,  contains, 
among  other  interesting  features,  the  letters  written  to  her  mother  by  Dr.  Alice 
Masaryk  while  imprisoned  in  Vienna  during  the  war.  These  letters,  which  were 
published  in  America  l-ast  year,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  undaunted  courage 
and  fortitude  of  the  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

In  "A  little  history  of  the  Red  Cross  for  Juniors"  the  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  told  in  a  simple  but  impressive  fashion,  the  narrative,  which 
begins  with  the  movement  started  by  Henri  Dunant  and  ends  with  the  founding 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  to  bring 
home  to  children  the  lesson  of  the  Red  Cross. 


Another  article,  which  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  children,  is  that  <! 
to  the  gardening  movement  among  the  Juniors,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
importance   of   cultivating   gardens    in   large    cities.     This    movement    is    rapidly 
developing  throughout  the  country  and  is  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  Junior 
l^ed  Cross. 


DENMARK. 

Annual  report.  --The  report  for  1920  published  by  the  Danish  Red  Cross 
confirms  the  great  interest  which  the  Danish  people  are  taking  in  every  form  of 
Red  Cross  activity. 

The  principal  foreign  activities  are  represented  by  the  distribution  of  relief 
material,  for  which  a  special  office  has  been  created  by  the  Danish  Red  Cross,  and 
by  the  work  of  the  "Danebrog"  ambulance  1. 

Home  work  covers  a  large  field,  which  could  be  extended  with  greater 
financial  means.  A  service  of  10  motor  ambulances  has  been  organised  in  various 
districts  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  each  ambulance  is  borne 
by  the  district  in  which  it  operates. 

The  work  of  the  Samaritan  detachments  compares  favourably  with  that  of  last 
year  and  the  courses  arranged  by  them  have  met  with  very  good  results.  Some 
of  these  detachments  have  recently  organised  first-aid  work  in  collaboration  with 
the  railway  authorities  2.  In  Hekingfors  alone  134  first-aid  and  vigilance  services 
are  working. 

Nursing  activities  have  been  chiefly  concentrated  in  developing  the  nursing 
centre  at  Aarhus,  where  the  Red  Cross  has  acquired  a  large  property  with  a  view 
to  creating  a  general  home  for  Red  Cross  nurses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  membership  of  the  Danish  Red 
Cross  : 

1877 94  members 

1897 .  232 

1915 5,473 

1918 15,000         „ 

1920 30,976         „ 

1921 34,033 

New  Red  Cross  Stamps.  —  For  the  benefit  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross  the 
Postmaster  General  in  Denmark  has  been  authorised  to  overprint  10  and  20  ores 
stamps  with  a  Red  Cross,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  higher  price.  The  Danish  Red 
Cross  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  stamp  collectors  to  this  new  issue. 


FINLAND. 

Temporary  Chairman  Appointed.  —  Owing  to  the  death  of  its  chairman, 
Professor  Edouard  Hjelt  3,  the  Finnish  Red  Cross,  in  accordance  with  its  statutes, 
has  appointed  its  vice-chairman,  Dr.  R.  Faltin,  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Helsingfors,  to  take  temporary  charge  until  the  election  of  a  ne\v 
chairman. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  N°  3,  page  112,  and  vol.  II,  N 
page  1 5z. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  N°  8,  page  293. 
3  See  page  418  of  the  Bulletin. 
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FRANCE. 

Societe  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  militaires.  —  The  Societe  de  Secours 
aux  Blesses  Militaires  held  its  general  assembly  in  Paris  on  June  5.  A  report 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  de  Grandmaison,  member  of  the  central  board, 
concerning  the  after-war  work  undertaken  by  the  Society.  A  former  number  of 
the  Bulletin  1  has  already  given  an  account  of  the  numerous  dispensaries,  hospitals 
and  sanatoria  founded  by  the  S.  S.  B.  M.  in  France  and  in  the  colonies.  The 
training  school  for  nurses  at  «  Les  Peup'liers  »  is  developing  rapidly.  Courses  on 
tuberculosis  and  puericulture,  given  under  the  direction  of  the  best  qualified 
teachers,  are  completed  by  a  period  of  practical  training. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  in  order  to  establish  two 
sorts  of  diplomas  :  the  simple  diploma,  given  after  five  months'  study  with  one 
month's  practical  hospital  work,  and  the  higher  diploma,  given  after  a  year's  study, 
which  is  in  two  forms,  one  being  that  of  the  old  medico-chirurgical  diploma,  and 
the  other  a  new  certificate  far  social  hygiene  which  qualifies  for  the  work  of  home 
visitor.  During  the  year  1921  seventy-two  simple  and  twenty-four  higher 
diplomas  were  given. 

The  S.  S.  B.  M.  has  organised  numerous  first-aid  posts  in  the  devastated 
regions,  306  nurses  being  employed  there  from  November  1918  to  December  1920. 
Their  task  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  one,  consisting  in  giving  moral  comfort  to 
the  inhabitants,  in  procuring  assistance  and  material  aid,  in  helping  women  and 
children,  and  in  encouraging  people  to  work.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  7,000,000 
francs  were  distributed  by  the  nurses  in  relief  work  of  various  kinds.  In  concluding 
his  report  Mr.  Geoffrey  de  Grandmaison  emphasises  the  necessity  of  developing 
an  active  propaganda  in  all  the  committees,  of  stimulating  general  interest  in  the 
humanitarian  task  of  the  Society,  and  of  establishing  close  co-operation  between 
the  three  sister  Societies  of  the  Red  Cross. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Peace  Activities.  —  The  following  information  regarding  the  peace 
activities  of  the  British  Red  Cross  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by 
the  Society  : — 

The  different  classes  of  work  which  in  England  are  open  to  the  choice  of  Red 
Cross  organisations  and  to  individuals  willing  to  work  under  the  Red  Cross  are 
enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Voluntary  Aid  Detachment.  —  Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Government 
in  connection  with  the  new  Territorial  Scheme,  and  a  decision  is  awaited;  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  accepted  ait  an  early  date. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  members,  whether  belonging  to  detachments  under 
the  old  scheme,  still  in  force,  or  of  the  forthcoming  new  one,  must  be  qualified 
by  examination,  the  women  in  both  First-Aid  and  Home  Nursing,  the  men  in 
Finst-Aid. 

The  ^vounded  Sdldier.  —  The  care  of  the  wounded  ex-Service  man  will  always 
be  an  object  very  near  the  heart  of  the  Red  Cross  worker.  The  former  should  be 
able  to  feel  that  the  Red  Cross  remains  his  friend  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and 
that  in  all  his  difficulties,  and  especially  those  connected  with  medical  treatment 
of  any  kind,  the  Red  Cross  will  stand  by  him  and  help  him  through. 

As  an  exampjle  of  what  is  meant,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  .Red  Cross, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  has  established  depots  for  after- 
treatment.  These  institutions  are  attended  by  patients,  who,  after  their  day's 
work,  receive  massage  and  electrical!  treatment  given  by  trained  attendants  assisted 
by  members  of  the  loca;!  Voluntary  Aid  Detachment. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  N°  9,  Page  847. 


The  wounded  ex-isoklier  should  naturally  turn  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  member 
as  his  certain  and  rdiable  friend. 

Hospitals.  —  The  Red-Cross  Society  can  assist  hospitals  by  providing  the 
agents  and  local  secretaries,  which  many  of  them  have  in  the  villages  and  districts 
served  by  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  local  subscriptions,  gifts  of 
clothing,  work,  books,  fresh  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers. 

It  can  also  arrange  .that  in  every  village  there  shall  be  at  least  one  member 
qualified  to  render  first  aid  in  cases  of  accident  or  sudden  illness  and  in  possession 
of  a  small  suitable  equipment. 

Further,  in  connection  with  the  Home  Ambulance  Service,  the  local  Red  Cross 
representative  would  act  as  agent  for  the  nearest  ambulance  car  and  make  what- 
ever arrangements  were  suitable  to  transport  the  patient  to  hospital,  which  the 
latter  would  thus  reach  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  in  the  condition  most 
favourable  under  the  circumstances. 

In  some  hospitals  a  .much  appreciated  form  of  assistance  has  been  to  offer  the 
matron  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  class  of  V.  A.  D.  Nursing  members  in 
the  capaciity  of  temporary  probationers  during  times  of  stress  or  during  the 
holiday  season.  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  such  help  can  only  be 
notified  as  being  valuable  if  it  is  welcomed,  as  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  for  the  Red  Cross  to  assume  any  sort  of  right  to  serve  in  hospitals  where 
fully-trained  nurses  are  ordinarily  employed. 

Another  form  of  service  applies  to  the  after-care  of  patients'.  It  would  be  a 
most  useful  thing  if  the  hospital  doctor  were  able  to  know  that  the  patient,  on 
returning  to  his  home,  would  have  the  benefit  of  intelligent  help  given  under 
directions  laid  down  by  him. 

Generally,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  hospitals  but  to  all  institutions  carried 
on  for  the  public  benefit,  the  Society  would  like  to  feel  that  for  all  ordinary  forms 
of  assistance  in  times  of  need,  whether  of  the  kinds  already  referred  to  or  of  the 
secretarial  type,  those  concerned  would  naturally  turn  to  the  Red  Cross  as  the 
Technical  Reserve  in  time  of  peace. 

Tuberculosis.  —  Red  Cross  workers  and  members  of  Voluntary  Aid  Detach- 
ments will  be  able  to  undergo  a  special  Red  Cross  course  of  instruction  based  on 
the  syllabus  which  has  allready  been  approved  by  the  Society,  in  order  to  fit  them 
to  volunteer  for  work  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staffs  in 
charge  of  the  tuberculosis  cases. 

This  work,  commencing  as  a  rule  at  the  local  tuberculosis  dispensary,  will  be 
continued  at  the  patient's  home,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  carrying  out  of 
the  hygienic  measures  laid  down  by  the  medical  expert. 

In  the  event  of  a  patient  being  admitted  to  a  sanatorium,  it  would  be  the  aim 
of  the  Red  Cross  worker  to  assist  the  remaining  members  of  the  household,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand.  On  the  invalid's  return  to  his  house  the 
Red  Cross  worker  should  supervise  the  compliance  with  the  routine  laid  down 
at  the  sanatorium  to  lessen  the  danger  of  relapse. 

Such  duties  as  outlined  above,  carried  out  by  a  Red  Cross  worker,  would  he 
of  great  assistance  to  the  professional  staff,  and  a  valuable  peace  activity  for 
workers  under  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

Child  Welfare.  —  This  work  takes  different  forms  in  towns  and  rural  areas. 
In  the  latter,  arrangements  are  naturally  more  simple,  and,  owing  to  the  scattered 
population,  do  not  require  to  be  carried  out  so  frequenly  as  in  towns.  Various 
kinds  of  centres  are  established,  those  which  appear  to  offer  scope  for  V.  A.  D.  s 
being  Infant  Welfare  Centres  and  Day  Nurseries.  These  centres  may  be  either 
Municipal  or  Voluntary. 
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Municipal  centres  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Authority  and  are 
supported  by  local  and  State  funds,  but  they  sometimes  welcome  the  assistance  of 
voluntary  workers. 

Voluntary  Centres  are  under  the  control  of  ,a  voluntary  committee  and  are 
organised  and  mainly  supported  by  voluntary  funds,  receiving  .a  grant  from  the 
Local  Authority  or  the  Ministry  of  Health  towards  part  of  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

Infant  Welfare  Centres  are  mainly  for  healthy  babies  and  are  really  educational, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  places  where  the  mothers  can  obtain  advice  and  teaching 
in  the  care  and  management  of  infants  and  little  children.  There  are  doctors' 
consultations  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  and  the  mothers  are  encouraged 
to  bring  their  babies  frequently  and  regularly  so  that  the  minor  ailments  which 
might  pass  undetected  by  the  mother  may  be  checked  before  they  develop  into 
serious  disease.  There  are  'also  classes  where  the  mother's  are  taught  simple  rules 
of  health,  home  hygiene,  cooking,  dressmaking,  etc. 

At  'some  centres  there  is  an  observation  ward  where  ailing  babies  can  be 
nursed  if  they  are  riot  sufficiently  ill  to  be  sent  to  hospital. 

All  these  centres,  whether  municipal  or  voluntary,  must  have  a  trained  staff, 
but  they  always  need  many  voluntary  workers  for  the  following  duties  : 

Home  visiting  (under  direction  of  Medicail  Officer  or  Heallth  Visitor). 

Helping  at  centre  with  : — 

Record  cards  and  other  secretarial  work; 

Weighing  babies; 

Cooking  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  for  infants,  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  sadly  in 
need  of  care  and  interest,  namely,  crippled  children.  Where  there  is  a  local 
association  for  the  care  of  crippled  children,  Red  Cross  workers  be  most  usteful  in 
visiting  the  homes  and  taking  the  children  to  and  from  the  hospitals  and  clinics, 
and  also  in  seeing  that  the  treatment  ordered  is  being  carried  out  in  the  home 
Where  there  is  no  local  association  for  crippled  children,  the  local  Red  Cross 
workers  might  form  one.  It  is  usually  found  that  little  is  known  or  done  for 
crippled  children  under  school  age,  and  this  is  the  period  when  treatment  would 
be  most  beneficial,  and  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  complete  cure. 

Other  Work.  —  The  Red  Cross  should  be  available  on  affl  occasions  when  the 
clergy  and  heads  of  educational  establishments,  orphanages,  etc.,  require  simple 
assistance  on  occasions  such  as  school  and  choir  treats  and  annual  outings. 

The  aim  of  the  Red  Cross  should  be  to  make  it  the  natural  thing  for  any 
public  movement  of  a  suitable  character  to  look  to  its  members  for  help. 

New  Secretary  of  British  Red  Cross.  —  Lieut-Col.  F.  A.  Earle  having 
resigned  his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  Brigadier-General 
Hugh  Bateman  Champain  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

General  Champain  has  served  in  the  army  in  India  where  he  held  many 
important  positions.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a  battalion 
of  Gurkhas  in  France  and  in  GaTlipoli,  afterwards  assuming  the  duties  of  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Forces,  under  General  Sir 
C.  Monro.  Later  he  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  Mesopotamia,  and,  after 
the  armistice,  commanded  the  British  Forces  in  North  Persia  for  two  years. 

X-Ray  Motor  Ambulance.  —  The  British  Red  Cross  has  presented  the 
College  of  Ambulance,  in  London,  with  a  motor-ambulance  completely  equipped 
for  transporting  X-Rays  from  one  point  of  the  city  to  another.  The  ambulance, 
which  was  designed  primarily  for  demobilised  disabled  soldiers  and  for  sick  or 
injured  civilians,  will  be  at  the  service  of  those  who  are  unable  to  be  moved  from 
their  homes.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  patients  to  undergo  X-Ray  treatment 
without  leaving  their  beds. 
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A  flexible  tube  can  be  carried  upstairs  as  through  the  window  to  the  patients' 
bedside,  making  /the  necessary  connection  between  the  motor  and  the  X-ray 
appliances,  which  are  carried  into  the  sick  room  in  varnished  wooden  cases.  The 
equipment  also  includes  a  special  table  on  which  the  patient  rests  while  being 
radiographed. 

Requests  for  the  use  of  the  ambulance  must  be  made  through  a  doctor  and 
addressed  to  the  College  of  Ambulance.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  treating 
poor  patients,  but  those  who  can  afford  it  will  be  expected  to  make  a  contribution 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  College. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  ambulance  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  number  of  such 
vehicles  which  will  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  through  the  Mobile 
X-Ray  Ambulance  Section  of  the  College. 

HUNGARY. 

Peace  activities  of  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross.  —  Count  Emile  Szechenyi 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  details  regarding  the  peace  activities  of  the 
Hungarian  Red  Cross,  which,  as  announced  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  1, 
has  accepted  the  League's  invitation  to  become  one  of  its  members. 

The  Hungarian  Red  Cross  is  at  present  providing  for  the  complete  maintenance 
of  'a  large  central  hospital  in  Budapest,  the  "Elisabeth  Red  Cross  Hospital".  It  has 
organised  schools  where  nurses  are  trained  and  given  diplomas,  after  which  they 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although  the  relief  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  have,  since  the  armistice,  been  taken  over  by  the  Honved  Ministry, 
the  Hungarian  Red  Cross  nevertheless  continues  to  handle  all  investigations  and 
correspondance  concerning  prisoners;  it  has  also  installed  at  the  Cs6t  camp  a 
convalescent  home  for  demobilised  soldiers,  and  the  ambulance  trains  of  the 
Society  have  transported  to  summer  colonies  the  children  weakened  by  the 
privations  suffered  throughout  the  war. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  General  Assembly  made  certain  changes  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Association  based  upon  the  experience  acquired  during  the  war 
and  upon  the  present  post-war  situation.  The  peace  time  programme  of  the 
Hungarian  Red  Cross  includes  :  popular  health  instruction,  assistance  to  hospitals, 
organisation  of  dispensaries,  training  of  nurses,  home  visiting,  development  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  etc. 

The  subscriptions  of  members  have  been  raised  in  proportion  to  the  present 
depreciation  of  the  Hungarian  currency. 

The  Hungarian  Red  Cross  is  represented  in  several  foreign  relief  commissions 
with  which  it  is  collaborating. 

Junior  Red  Cross  in  Hungary.  —  In  August  1920  a  plan  for  organising  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  Hungary  was  placed  before  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross.  After 
due  consideration,  the  plan  was  adopted  and  a  committee  was  formed.  In  order  to 
realise  this  scheme,  the  committee  consulted  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
municipal  authorities,  first-aid  societies  and  the  leading  members  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  committee  then  drew  up  the  final  plans,  established  rules  and 
regulations  and  outlined  the  duties  of  the  new  organisation. 

It  was  decided  to  start  the  movement  in  as  many  different  types  of  school  as 
possible  in  order  to  see  what  results  could  be  obtained  through  the  various 
institutions.  Membership  was  open  to  all,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  pupil 
should  have  a  good  character  and  be  industrious  in  his  studies.  Both  boys  and 
girls  showed  great  eagerness  to  take  part  in  the  movement. 

The  schools,  in  organising  a  Junior  Red  Cross  branch,  elected  their  various 
officers  and  established  a  plan  of  work.  As  a  rule,  the  Juniors  preferred  to 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Vol.  II,  No  Q.  Page  35o. 
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in,i iingc  their  own  affairs,  though  sometimes  they  took  advice  from  their  teachers. 
Thus  they  decided  of  their  own  initiative  that  members  guilty  of  misbehaviour 
should  be  temporarily  deprived  of  membership  or,  in  serious  cases,  expelled. 
( u 'tii-rally  speaking,  the  girls  preferred  sewing  and  needle  work,  and  the  boys 
carpentig,  mechanics,  gardening,  etc. 

Already  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  and  poor  children  have 
profited  by  the  work  of  the  Juniors  in  the  shape  of  garments  and  other  useful 
objects.  Articles  manufactured  by  the  Juniors  have  also  been  sold  and  the  produce 
of  these  sales  has  been  given  to  the  treasury  of  the  local  chapter.  In  some  cases 
the  work  produced  has  been  so  excellent  that  orders  have  been  placed  by  firms. 

Up  to  the  present  twenty-five  schools  have  joined  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
making  a  total  membership  of  15  to  20,000,  and  recent  communications  from  the 
Hungarian  Red  Cross  officials  show  that  the  Junior  movement  is  progressing.  It 
was  decided  to  allow  the  organisations  to  develop  gradually,  for  the  national 
Society,  which  wishes  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  be  a  permanent  institution  and  has, 
for  that  reason,  allowed  a  certain  sum  to  each  new  chapter,  is  at  present  restricted 
in  its  funds. 

A  permanent  exhibition  of  Junior  Red  Cross  work  has  been  organised  in  the 
various  schools,  and  the  new  Society  has  already  been  able  to  provide  a  summer 
vacation  for  200  poor  children.  It  is  expected  to  develop  these  activities.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  a  special  exhibition  of  Junior  work  at  Christmas,  and  articles 
will  be  on  sale  in  various  parts  of  Budapest  and  in  other  imporant  cities.  A  Junior 
Red  Cross  festival  on  a  large  scale  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  it  is 
announced  that  next  summer  Olympic  games  will  be  arranged  among  the  Juniors. 

The  Hungarian  Government  and  the  American  Relief  Administration  are 
co-operating  this  year  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  conducting  summer  camps 
for  children,  the  Juniors  supplying  the  camping  outfits,  the  Government  the 
transportation,  and  the  American  Relief  Administration  the  food  supplies. 

JAPAN. 

Prophylaxis  In  Vladivostok.  —  In  a  letter  dated  June  29,  1921, 
Dr.  S.  Hirayama  furnished  the  League  with  the  following  details  concerning 
the  prophylactic  work  undertaken  at  Vladivostok  by  the  Japanese  Red  Cross, 
of  which  he  is  chairman  :  — 

The  plague  broke  out  in  Vladivostok  in  April  of  this  year  ad  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  especially  among  the  Chinese  labouring  class.  The  bodies  of  those 
who  died  were  abandoned  and  left  lying  in  heaps  in  the  streets.  A  special 
committee  organised  by  the  army  to  meet  the  situation,  collected  the  corpses, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  identify  them;  it  was  also  not  possible  to 
realise  a  complete  isolation  of  the  plague-stricken. 

A  sanitary  detachement  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross,  according  to  an  agreement 
with  the  association  of  Chinese  merchants,  went  to  the  hospital  of  the  Chinese 
Red  Cross  on  certain  days  in  order  to  distribute  the  prophylactic  serum  supplied 
by  the  army.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross  also  supplied  this  hospital  with  sanitary 
material,  disinfectants,  apparatus  for  disinfection,  bedding,  clothing,  etc.  The 
Chinese,  seeing  that  the  Japanese,  who  were  vaccinated,  were  not  affected  by  the 
plague,  soon  came  in  great  numbers  to  undergo  vaccination. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Chinese  vaccinated  during  the 
month  of  May,  1921  : 

May  14       950 

„      21        540 

,,23 850 

,,30        _£54_ 

Total  ...       2594 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Course  of  Lectures.   —   The   New   Zealand   branch   of  the   British   Medical 

i;i.tion    has    authorised    several    prominent    members    of    the    Association    to 

deliver  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross  Society,  at  the 

Society's  Chambers  in  Wellington.     The  couise  has  been  arranged  to  take  place 

during  the  winter  months  (April  to  September). 

The  syllabus  of  lectures  is  as  follows  :  Quacks  and  Quackery;  Sanitation; 
Industrial  Fatigue;  Prevention  of  Disease;  Examination  of  School  Children; 
Foods  and  Vitamines;  Social  Medicine;  Physical  Exercises;  Vision;  Domestic 
Hygiene;  Social  Hygiene. 

Alternatively  with  the  above-mentioned  lectures  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  Sister  Brandon  will  deliver  lectures  on  Nursing  dealing  with  the 
following  :  General  principles;  Observation;  Preliminary  treatment  of  sick  persons; 
Bed  and  Bedding;  Temperature,  Pulse,  Respirations,  Obvious  Symptoms;  Pre- 
cautions, Simple  remedies;  Throats;  Diet;  Medicines  and  their  administration; 
Baths  and  Temperatures;  Infection;  Common  ailments,  Accidents;  Disinfectant 
and  Disinfection. 

SWITZERLAND. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  —  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Swiss  Red  Cress  was  held  at  Glaris-Braunwald  on  June  25  and  26.  According 
to  the  report  submitted  concerning  the  recent  campaign  for  funds,  the  present 
economic  crisis  in  Switzerland  v\as  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. It  also  appears  (that,  in  spite  of  an  active  press  propaganda  and  numerous 
conferences,  the  work  of  the  sections  was  not  always  sufficient;  it  should,  however, 
be  added  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  sections  the  campaign  work  is  still  going 
forward.  The  following  figures  can,  therefore,  not  be  taken  as  definitive:  — 

Gift  of  the  National  Bank  ....  Frs.  350,000.— 

Collected  by  the  Red  Cross  Sections  .  ,.      452,888. — 

Miscellaneous  gifts „        29,673. — 

Total  .     .     .  Frs.  832,561.— 
Expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 

the   campaign „        71,305. — 

Leaving  a  net  result  of Frs.  761,256. — 

One  half  of  the  money  raised  will  be  given  to  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  other  half  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva. 

The  membership  campaign  (sale  of  membership  cards  by  school  children)  also 
met  with  serious  difficulties,  being  forbidden  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  neglected 
in  several  other  sections.  Nevertheless  83,258  new  members  joined  the  fifty-two 
different  sections  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  The  result  of  this  campaign  amounts 
to  Frs.  165,854.- — ,  of  which  one  half  goes  to  the  sections  and  the  other  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Membership  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  in  1920         43,056 

Present  increase    83,258 

Total  membership  ....  126,314,  representing 
3  %  of  the  population. 

SWEDEN. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross.  -      The    Swedish    Red    Cross 

Society  has  published  its  annual  report,  of  -which  the  following  is  a  summary: — 

In  1919,  while  there  was  an  increase   in  the  number  of  chapters,  there  was  a 

decrease   in   the   total   membership,   estimated   at   3,000   to   4,000,   but   during   the 
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following  year,  to  which  the  report  refers,  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  members. 

The  report  shows  that  the  principal  interest  of  the  various  chapters  centered 
in  the  relief  of  children  in  the  afflicted  countries  of  Europe.  In  Stockholm, 
Norrkoping,  Goteborg,  Uppsala,  Rimbo  and  Enkoping  schools  have  been  organ- 
ised for  these  children,  whose  instruction  has  been  confided  to  students  from 
Vienna  especially  invited  for  this  purpose.  Since  their  arrival  in  Sweden  these 
children  have  enjoyed  excellent  health. 

"Drives"  for  money  and  clothing  to  relieve  war-sitricken  countries  were  also 
organised  by  various  chapters. 

In  addition  to  this  help,  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  took  part  in  the  sanitary 
relief  work  in  Poland  and  Petrograd. 

Home  activities  include  "Samaritan"  courses,  transportation  of  sick,  life- 
saving,  preparation  of  relief  material  in  case  of  epidemics,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  increase  of  chapters  and  member- 
ship during  the  last  year,  the  total  percentage  of  1,015  indicating  that  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies. 


Districts 

Chapters 

Members 

Population 

Percentage 

i.  Maimo       

56 

IO,43o 

610,000 

1.75 

2.  Karlskrona    .... 
3.  Halmstad  

5 
i3 

993 

2,36o 

i5o,ooo 
147,000 

0.67 

.57 

4.  Jonkoping     .... 
5.  Linkoping     .... 
6.  Goteborg  

21 

i5 
46 

2,262 
3,418 
6,  1  32 

220,000 
3oo,ooo 
406,000 

.03 
.14 
53 

7.  Skovde  

18 

3,177 

240,000 

27 

8.  Stockholm    .... 
9.  Orebro   ...... 

'9 

i5 

6,197 
2,728 

620,000 

2  1  3,OOO 

.o3 

25 

10.  Upsala   

12 

i,5o2 

1  32,OOO 

24 

11.  Vasieras     

I  I 

1  ,641 

l62,OOO 

I   03 

12.  Karlstad.   . 

24 

2,723 

26o,OOO 

i.o5 

i3.   Gavle  

12 

2,200 

26o,OOO 

o  85 

14.  Ostersund.    .    .    .    . 

8 

i,o3o 

I25,OOO 

o  86 

i5.  Lulea  .       ... 

28 

2,384 

iy5  OOO 

i  40 

16.  Visby  
17.  Umea  

4 

Q 

523 

814 

56,ooo 

170,000 

0.92 
o  5o 

1  8.  Boras  

18 

2,900 

293  ooo 

I   OO 

19.  Kalmar  

12 

1,540 

227,000 

o  67 

20.  Falun.   . 

I  i 

i  834 

240  ooo 

21.  Hernosand    .... 
22.  Vaxjo  

1  I 

8 

1,469 
652 

260,000 
1  56,  ooo 

o.// 

0.56 

23.  Nykoping  

12 

I   Q34 

184  ooo 

i  o5 

Total   .... 

388 

59,942 

5.606,000 

i.oi5 

Increase  during  1920     . 

29 

1,441 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Red  Cross  Instruction  in  Swimming  and  Life-saving.  —  Aiming  to 
double  their  achievement  of  last  summer,  when,  under  Red  Cross  auspices, 
25,ooo  men,  women  and  children  were  taught  to  swim  and  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  saving  drowning  persons,  American  Red  Cross  chapters  throughout 
the  country  have  been  preparing  active  learn-to-swim  campaigns  for  the  summer 
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bathing  season.  Due  to  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  water  sports,  the  Red 
Cross  is  receiving  calls  for  swimming  and  life-saving  instruction  that  indicate 
that  the  1921  season  will  surpass  all  previous  ones  in  th3  extent  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Red  Cross  Life-Saving  Corps. 

Since  its  entrance  into  the  field  of  water  first-aid,  eight  years  ago,  the  Ame- 
rican Red  Cross  through  instructors  and  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
has  not  only  taught  many  thousands  how  to  swim,  but,  by  teaching  methods  of 
rescue  and  resuscitation  of  drowning  persons,  has  been  instrumental  in  cutting 
down  the  number  of  drownings  from  nearly  10,000  annually  to  'ess  than  7,000. 
Its  classes  for  men,  women  and  children  have  helped  to  make  swimming  a 
summer  sport  to  be  enjoyed  in  safety  by  all  and  hundreds  of  Red  Cross  chapters, 
adopting  for  this  work  the  slogans  "  Don't  be  a  Sink-easy  "  and  "  Every  Swimmer 
a  Life  Saver  ",  have  made  learn-to-swim  weeks  an  important  part  of  their  summer 
programmes. 

Thousands  of  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Life-Saving  Corps,  holders  of  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  issued  by  the  national  organisation,  acting  as  instructors, 
will  have  a  large  part  in  extending  the  work  of  leaching  swimming  and  life- 
saving  methods.  Their  efforts  will  be  supplemented  in  many  places  by  the 
professional  instructors  in  clubs,  school  and  community  bathing  pools. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Brink  system,  by  which  one  may  learn  the  rudiments  of 
swimming  in  half  an  hour,  is  recommended  by  the  Red  Cross  as  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  teaching  large  numbers  of  persons  within  a  limited  period.  The 
Schafer  prone-pressure  method  of  resuscitation  is  the  official  Red  Cross  system 
for  cases  of  persons  suffering  from  immersion. 

To  meet  the  clothing  crisis  in  Europe.  -  In  a  recent  review  of  the 
present  conditions  in  Europe  the  American  Relief  Administration  declared  :  "From 
the  standpoint  of  food,  conditions  are  better;  from  the  standpoint  of  clothing,  they 
are  worse." 

Not  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  have  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  felt  the  need  of  clothing  so  acutely.  This  is  especially  true 
as  regards  the  children.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  study  the  situation  agree 
that  the  climax  of  this  clothes  famine  will  be  reached  next  winter.  In  most  of 
the  districts  in  question  it  has  been  impossible  since  1915  to  obtain  wearing 
apparel,  except  by  the  sale  of  household  articles  and  heirlooms.  The  old  stocks 
are  now  practically  exhausted,  and  the  clothing  crisis  is  felt  as  keenly  in  the  homes 
of  the  formerly  well-to-do  as  in  those  of  the  peasants  and  the  labouring  class. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  the  afflicted  districts  are  unable  to 
purchase  clothing  is  the  depreciation  of  their  currency.  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe  clothing,  whether  made  up  or  in  raw  material,  has  to  be  obtained  from 
countries  whose  money  has  more  or  less  retained  its  normal  value.  The  result  of 
this  state  of  things  is  that  in  Vienna,  for  instance,  a  suit  of  clothes  costs  a 
University  professor  three  months'  salary,  and  that  in  Poland  the  purchase  of  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  means  that  a  family  will  have  to  go  without  food  for  a  month. 

The  situation  is  now  so  acute  in  these  countries  that  no  provision  of  clothing 
can  be  made  for  new-born  babies,  and  that  hospitals  have  to  resort  to  paper 
bandages.  It  is  estimated  by  workers  of  the  American  Red  Cross  that  over  a 
million  mothers  in  Europe  will  be  unable  to  clothe  their  new-born  babies,  and  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  will  have  to  go  barefoot  when  the  winter  .sets 
in,  unless  they  are  previously  provided  for  by  American  relief  organisations. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  Red  Cross  to  make  a  summer  collection  of  used 
and  unused  garments.  In  order  to  fulfill  their  object,  both  organisations  will 
unite  in  a  national  appeal,  which  will  take  the  form  of  a  "drive". 

The  making  and  collecting  of  this  clothing  must  be  accomplished  during  the 
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summer  months  so  as  to  reach  Europe  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Clothing 
that  is  not  designated  for  a  particular  country  will  be  distributed  by  the  two 
organisations  according  to  where  the  need  is  greatest.  Donors  may,  however, 
specify  the  country  to  which  they  wish  their  gifts  to  go. 

VENEZUELA. 


General  Assembly  of  the  Supreme  Council.  —  At  the  general  assembly 
which  was  held  on  May  30,  1921,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Venezuelan  Red 
Cross  was  constituted  as  follows: — 

Dr.  David  Ricardo,  chairman;  Dr.  Luis  Razetti  and  Dr.  Elias  Rodriguez,  vice- 
chairmen;  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  treasurer.  Madame  Natividad  de  Mosquera  and 
Madame  Marcede  de  Chacin  were  elected  vice-chairmen  of  the  Central  Ladies' 
Committee. 

Red  Cross  Bulletin.  -•  The  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  has  recommenced  the 
publication  of  its  Bulletin,  which  in  future  will  appear  every  month  and  will  have 
a  circulation  of  several  thousand.  The  June  number,  which  has  just  been  received, 
contains  a  report  submitted  to  the  annual  assembly  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Risquez,  extracts -of  the  Red  Cross  news  published  by  the  League's  Bulletin, 
and  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  new  Supreme  Council.  A  summary  of  the  report 
read  at  the  assembly  this  year  will  be  given  in  one  of  the  next  numbers  of  our 
Bulletin. 

YUGO-SLAVIA. 


Training  school  for  nurses  in  Belgrade. —  A  remarkable  example  of  co- 
ordination has  been  set  by  the  various  government  and  welfare  organisations  in 
Serbia  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  that  country.  The 
hospitals,  both  military  and  civil,  already  in  existence,  offered  an  excellent  field 
for  training  nurses,  but  a  home  suitable  to  a  better  class  of  women  had  to  be 
provided  before  the  school  could  be  definitely  organised. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  building  the  nurses'  home,  each  of 
the  organisations  concerned  has  made  a  substantial  contribution.  The  Serbian  Red 
Cross  headed  the  list  with  half  a  million  dinars1,  and  an  equal  sum  has  been 
promised  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  if  the  school  be  started  at  once;  100,000  dinars 
has  been  contributed  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  while  the  site  for  the  nurses'  home 
has  been  donated  by  the  city  of  Belgrade.  Further  gifts  of  money  are  expected 
and  one  of  the  ministries  has  undertaken  to  provide  food  for  the  nurses'  home. 

As  its  contribution  to  this  scheme,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has 
offered  the  services  of  a  member  of  the  nursing  staff  of  its  "Division  of  Nursing" 
to  undertake  the  organisation  and  direction  of  the  training  school  in  Belgrade  until 
a  fully  qualified  Serbian  nurse  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  institution.  Miss 
Newton,  a  graduate  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
executive  work,  and  who  during  the  war  was  in  charge  of  a  large  hospital  in 
Egypt,  has  been  selected  for  this  work.  Early  in  July  the  Director  of  thd 
Division  of  Nursing  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  proceeded  to  Serbia 
together  with  Miss  Newton,  who  was  officially  welcomed  by  the  committee 
for  the  training  school  for  nurses  of  Belgrade,  which  also  expressed  its  thanks  to 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  for  the  assistance  given  through  its  re- 
presentatives. 

The  first  report  received  from  Miss  Newton  gives  the  following  information  : 
The  Serbian  Red  Cross  has  provided  headquarters  for  Miss  Newton's  work 
where  twice  a  week  candidates  are  interviewed.  At  date  of  writing  there 

1  A  dinar  is  worth  about  half  a  French  franc. 
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had  already  been  thirty  applicants  before  any  campaign  of  publicity  had  been 
started.  Although,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  permanent  home  is  not  ready, 
the  first  class  of  nurses  will  have  to  be  a  small  one,  this  perhaps  will  be  an 
advantage,  as  it  will  i-nable  a  careful  selection  and  a  constant  supervision  of  the 
work  of  this  pioneer  group.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  first  training 
school  for  nurses  in  Serbia  is  starting  under  the  best  possible  auspices,  and  that 
its  success  will  be  assured  as  long  as  the  present  spirit  of  co-ordination  continues 
among  its  founders  and  promoters. 

Temporary  quarters  have  been  found   for  the  nurses  in  one  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  a  large  industrial  school  in  Belgrade. 


INTERNATIONAL   COMMITTEE  OF    THE  RED  CROSS. 


The  August  number  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge  ±  publishes 
an  article  by  Dr.  George  Lodygensky,  delegate  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society 
(old  organisation)  in  Geneva,  entitled  "The  Famine  in  Soviet  Russia",  which 
contains  the  following  passages  : — 

"A  terrible  disaster  has  overtaken  the  inhabitants  of  European  Russia  :  more 
than  a  third  of  'the  country  is  famine-stricken.  Not  since  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century  has  such  distress  been  known.  This  calamity  cannot  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  the  drought;  in  the  spring  of  1921,  the  systematic  decrease  of  land 
under  cultivation,  compared  with  pre-war  conditions,  was  represented  by  an  area 
six  and  a  half  times  greater  than  Switzerland  (see  Kameneff's  report  at  the 
conference  of  the  Communist  party).  The  peasants,  who  were  continually  threatened 
by  requisitions  and  taxes  in  kind,  only  cultivated  what  was  stricly  necessary,  and 
the  situation  had  become  more  and  more  uncertain,  when  a  prolonged  heat-wave 
capped  the  disaster. 

"The  Pravda,  of  Moscow,  the  official  paper  of  the  Soviet  Government,  under 
date  of  June  26  —  it  should  be  noted  once  and  for  aH  that  ever  since  the  establis- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Republic  the  free  press  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  public 
has  to  rely  for  its  information  on  the  government  organs  —  announces  that  the 
eastern  and  southern  districts  of  European  Russia,  with  a  population  of  about 
30,000,000,  are  a  prey  to  famine. 

"The  Government  of  Samara  is  the  centre  of  the  drought  region.  In  the  south 
this  region  spreads  along  the  Volga  river  from  the  Governments  of  Saratoff  and 
Astrakan  to  the  north  Caucasus  (Governments  of  Stavropol,  and  territories  of  the 
Kouban  and  Terek  Cosaks).  Further  west  the  Government  of  Taurida  and  a  part 
of  that  of  Ekaterinoslaw  are  also  suffering,  and  in  the  north  of  Samara,  the 
Governments  of  Penza,  Simbirsk,  Oufa,  Kazan,  Viatka  and  Perm  have  not  been 
able  to  get  in  the  harvest. 

"In  other  words,  the  failure  of  crops  affects  the  most  fertile  regions  of  European 
Russia,  which  formerly  supplied  the  industrial  populations  of  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad  an  —  what  is  even  more  important  for  the  Soviet  Government  at  the  present 
moment  —  the  mining  districts  of  the  Donetz  and  the  oil  fields  of  Bakou  and 
Grozny;  large  quantities  of  cereals  used  also  to  be  exported. 

.    '  Under  the  heading  of  Russia,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  announces  that  it 
has  officially  recognised  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
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"The  average  harvest  in  Russia  varied  between  750  and  900  kilos  per  hectare  V 
100  kilos  of  rye  and  50  kilos  of  oat  being  necessary  to  sow  a  hectare.  This  year 
the  figures  given  are  as  follows  :  — 

"Government  of  Samara     .     .     .         130     kilos    per    hectare 
„  „    Saratoff    .     .     .         160        „        „        „ 

„  „    Simbirsk       .     .         200         „         „         „ 

"The  Ekonomitscheskaia  Jisn  (organ  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council),  from 
which  the  above  figures  are  taken,  adds  that  in  the  regions  where  there  were  still 
crops  to  gather,  swarms  of  locusts  destroyed  all  that  remained. 

"This  newspaper,  dated  June  30,  describes  as  follows  the  situation  in  the- 
Governments  of  Samara  and  Saratoff  : — 

"  'Consternation  overtook  the  inhabitants  when  they  saw  the  failure  of  the 
crops.  The  first  indication  of  the  general  anxiety  was  a  speedy  selling  off  of 
cattle.  Whereas  in  Moscow  the  price  of  meat  was  three  to  four  times  higher 
than  that  of  bread,  in  the  lower  Volga  regions  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Having  lost  all  hope  of  autumn  sowing,  the  population  became,  panic-stricken. 

"The  entire  province  began  to  emigrate.  Hords  of  peasants  fled  from  the 
famine-stricken  districts,  and  whole  villages  set  out  on  the  road.  They  do 
not  know  where  they  are  going,  but  a  rumour  persists  among  them  that  they 
must  try  to  find  the  "Czar  of  the  Indias",  some  go  east  and  some  go  west,, 
but  wherever  they  arrive  they  meet  with  a  cold  welcome,  and  there  have 
already  been  numerous  conflicts  with  shedding  of  blood.' 

"The  Ekonomitscheskaia  Jisn  gives  some  eloquent  figures.  In  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Samara  and  Saratoff  the  sum  total  of  the  crops  will  not  exceed  500,000,000 
kilos.  In  order  to  supply  the  7,000,000  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  calculating 
famine  rations  at  310  kilos  a  head  per  annum,  nearly  2,500,000  iklos  of  foodstuffs 
are  required;  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  import  about  2,000,000,000  kilos. 
This  quantity  is  equal  to  50  %  of  what  government  requisitions  have  been  able  to 
obtain  throughout  the  country.  In  other  words,  in  order  merely  to  supply  these 
two  governments,  the  State  would  be  obliged  to  deprive  of  ehir  food  half  the  red 
army  and  the  workmen  for  whose  benefit  these  requisitions  were  made.  The  paper 
is  of  the  opinion  that  even  it  the  Government  could  import  cereals  from  abroad,  it 
would  be  unable  to  send  them  to  the  famine-stricken  regions  owing  to  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  transport  system. 

"Famine  threatens  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the  industries  of  Russia.  The  Pravda, 
of  June  24,  announces  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  food  shortage  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Donetz  have  only  produced  in  May  400  million  kilos  of  coal,  as. 
compared  with  500  million  in  April.  'We  may  expect  a  veritable  catastrophe  in 
July',  says  this  paper,  'as  70  mines  have  ceased  work.  The  distress  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  oil  regions  of  Bakou  and  Grozny.' 

"As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  there  is  a  serious  crisis  in  the  water 
transport  of  fuel,  the  effects  of  which  will  also  be  felt  in  the  nationalised  and 
socialised  industries  of  the  country. 

"Russia  has  frequently  suffered  from  famine,  but  never  has  the  situation  been 
so  desperate  as  at  present.  The  last  famine  occurred  in  1891-1892,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  obliged  to  make  a  great  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  special 
credits  being  voted.  Thanks  to  the  preceding  fruitful  years,  there  were  large 
reserve  stocks  of  cereals  in  other  provinces;  furthermore  the  transport  system  was- 
in  good  order  and  could  be  mobilised  within  a  short  time.  Despite  these  favourable 
conditions,  the  Government  was  hard  put  to  it  to  meet  the  situation,  for  it  was  not 

1  A  hectare  =  2.471  acres. 
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merely  a  question  of  providing  food  for  about  20,000,000  people,  but  also  of 
organising  the  sowing  of  fields  for  the  next  season. 

"The  present  situation  in  Russia  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  1891-1802, 
both  the  region  and  the  population  affected  being  far  greater.  Civil  war  following 
on  ithree  years  of  the  world  war  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  country  to  re- 
establish its  profoundly  shaken  economic  system.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  owing  to  disease  and  under-nourishment  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
been  weakened  both  physically  and  morally,  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  realised 
even  by  inhabitants  of  those  European  countries  which  have  been  devastated 
by  the  war. 

"The  populations  of  the  famine-stricken  regions  have  set  out  in  search  of  bread 
as  was  the  case  in  the  middle-ages.  The  official  press  announces  that  millions 
of  families  are  leaving  their  homes  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  A  vast  migration 
is  taking  place  which  further  complicates  an  already  desperate  situation.  Enormous 
hords  wander  through  the  country,  destroying  everything  in  their  path  and  leaving 
behind  them  a  trail  of  corpses  which  no  one  has  either  the  intention  or  the 
possibility  of  burying;  as  an  inevitable  result,  cholera,  typhus  and  scurvy  are 
rampant. 

"For  the  great  part  these  nomadic  hords  tend  towards  the  centre  and  the  west 
of  European  Russia.  Is  there  any  hope  of  stopping  them  ?  We  feel  there  is  none. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  difficult  exactly  to  gauge  the  extent  of  this  migratory  movement 
at  present,  but  it  need  only  be  recalled  that  'thousands  of  fugitives  have  already 
arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and  Roumania." 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge  also  publishes  an  article  by 
General  Sebert,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  entitled  "Esperanto  and  the 
Red  Cross." 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the  central  Red  Cross  committees, 
dated  August  I,  1921,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  announces 
the  nomination  as  members  of  Dr.  Albert  Reverdin,  Doctor  Lucien  Cramer,  and 
Professor  Paul  Logoz,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  to  fill  vacancies  left  by  the 
death  of  M.  Edouard  Odier  and  of  Professor  Alfred  Gautier,  and  the  resignations 
of  M.  William  Rappard  and  M.  Guillaume  Pictet. 
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INTERNATIONAL   UNION 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN. 


The  Save-the-Children  Fund  was  represented  at  the  second 
International  Congress  of  Child  Welfare,  held  in  Brussels  from 
July  18  to  22  of  this  year.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Save-the-Children 
Fund  (N°  22,  page 276)  contains  the  following  : 

"  At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  second  International  Congress 
of  Child  Welfare,  held  in  Brussels  from  July  18  to  22,  M.  Velghe, 
secretary-general  of  the  Congress,  described  in  broad  outlines  the 
programme  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Children. 

"  The  object  of  the  Union  will  be  to  serve  as  liaison  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  child  welfare,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be; 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  child  welfare  questions,  and  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  and  of  international  agreements. 

"  The  Union  will  take  in  hand  all  matters  relating  to  the  follow- 
ing :  the  material  and  moral  improvement  of  children,  especially 
as  concerns  infant  welfare;  the  study  of  questions  relating  to  social 
hygiene  of  children  ;  the  improvement  of  home  conditions;  the 
protection  and  supervision  of  children  in  their  homes;  the  rights 
of  illegitimate  children*;  the  prevention  of  begging,  vagrancy  and 
crime  among  children  ;  the  organisation  of  special  jurisdiction  for 
delinquent  children,  their  liberation  and  supervision  ;  the  placing 
of  children  in  families  or  institutions;  the  repression  of  crimes 
and  offenses  against  children  ;  the  classification  and  education  of 
abnormal  and  backward  children;  the  study  of  questions  relating 
to  the  relief  of  necessitous  children  and  the  creation  of  asylums  for 
abandoned  children  or  for  those  in  need  of  protection  ;  the  fight 
against  everything  which  threatens  childhood,  whether  physically 
or  morally;  the  protection  of  children  in  the  colonies. 

"  The  Union  will  issue  a  periodical  Bulletin  in  which  will  be 
published  the  laws  and  regulations  and  other  documents  concern- 
ing the  protection  of  children,  official  reports  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation and  execution  of  these  measures,  as  well  as  special  studies 
on  the  subject.  " 


NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

Under  date  of  July  20,  1921,  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross  Society 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  League  to  become  a  member  thereof. 

On  July  4,  1921,  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Finland  notified  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  death  of  its  chairman,  Pro- 
fessor Edouard  Hjelt,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Helsing- 
fors.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  desires  to  express  its 
deep  sympathy  to  the  Finnish  Red  Cross  for  the  great  loss  it  has 
sustained. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  League  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  League  headquarters  in  Geneva  from  July  5-y,  1921. 
The  following  members  attended  the  meeting : 

Sir  George  NEWMANN,    Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of 

Health,  London.     Chairman. 
Professor   Cesare   BADUEL,    Member  of  the   Superior   Council   of 

Public  Health  in  Italy,  Director  General  of  the  Italian  Red 

Cross. 
Professor  Leon   BERNARD,    Technical  Sanitary  Advisor,   Ministry 

of  Health,  Paris. 
Professor  Th.  MADSEN,    Director   of   the   State  Serum   Institute,. 

Copenhagen. 

Dr.  PROCHASKA,  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Prague. 
Dr.  Linsley  R.  WILLIAMS,    Director  of  the   International    Health 

Board,  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

After  having  discussed  in  detail  the  public  health  work  of  the 
League  and  the  programme  of  the  various  departments,  the  Medical 
Board  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  including  the  following: 

THAT  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  the  development  of  national  Red  Cross 
Societies  for  community  service  in  the  field  of  public  health  and 
since  the  funds  at  its  disposal  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  limited^ 
it  is  desirable  that  the  League  should  concentrate  its  efforts  upon 
public  health  objectives  obtainable  through  the  medium  of  Red 
Cross  effort  and  should  strive  to  obtain  these  objectives  primarily 
through  the  medium  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  co-operating  as  closely 
as  possible  with  all  official  and  voluntary  agencies  having  the  same 
purposes  in  view; 

THAT  the  International  Journal  Public  Health  occupies  so 
definite  and  important  a  place  in  the  international  public  health 
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MEDICAL  ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  THE  LEAGUE.     GENEVA,  JULY  6-7  1921. 

Seated,  from  left  to  right :  Dr.  Prochaska,  Sir  George  Newman,  Prof.  Leon  Bernard.  Prof.  Madsen. 

Standing,  Jrom  left  to  right:  Prof.  Cesarc  Baduel,  Dr.  Linsley  R.  Williams. 

field  and  has  given  such  good  promise  of  filling  a  recognised  need, 
that  it  should  be  continued  and  supported  substantially  along  its 
present  lines  ; 

THAT  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  admirable  work  undertaken  by  the  League  in  its  international 
course  in  London  for  the  training  of  Public  Health  nurses  should 
be  continued,  and  if  possible  enlarged  and  even  extended  to  other 
countries  where  the  cost  of  living  may  allow  of  an  increased  number 
of  students; 

THAT  national  an  international  conferences  on  Child  Welfare 
should  be  organised  in  a  way  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
organised  by  the  Division  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases; 

THAT  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  strongly  approve  any 
suitable  efforts  which  the  League  may  find  it  possible  to  make, 
by  the  provision  of  scholarships  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  training  of  expert  personnel  for  Red  Cross  service 
in  the  fields  of  child  welfare,  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases; 

THAT  the  conduct  of  general  or  special  surveys  of  the  health 
situation,  in  special  emergencies  or  where  a  national  Red  Cross 
society  demands  or  requests  such  assistance,  is  an  appropriate 
function  for  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  provided  that 
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competent  professional  investigators  are  employed  and  that  a  fitting 
relation  is  secured  with  the  official  governemental  authorities  of 
the  area  concerned ; 

THAT  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  approve  of  the  operation  by 
the  League  of  Demonstration  Units  for  limited  periods: 

a)  when  adequate  funds  are  available  from  sources  other  than 
the  general  appropriations  of  the  League, 

b)  when  such  a  Unit  possesses  definite  educational  value  and 

c)  when  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  work 
will  be  taken  over  and  maintained  by  the  local  Red  Cross 
Society  or,   in  default,  by  another  responsible  body  in  au- 
thority, after  the  demonstration  period  is  over; 

THAT  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  recommend  that  the  League 
continue  its  activity  in  popular  health  education  and  extend  it,  if 
possible,  emphasising  the  subjects  of  child  welfare,  public  health 
nursing,  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  and  that  a  strong 
division  be  devoted  to  popular  health  instruction  ; 

THAT  the  development  of  Red  Cross  health  work  throughout  the 
whole  world  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board, 
be  advanced  by  the  promulgation  of  a  definite  Red  Cross  programme 
based  upon  a  system  of  "  health  study  classes",  conferences  or  other 
kinds  of  personal  instruction  (by  conference,  by  leaflet,  by  poster, 
by  film  or  by  other  method),  designed  to  guide  the  members  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  personal  and 
public  hygiene  and  to  enlist  them  in  an  active  campaign  for  com- 
munal health  betterment. 


The  first  year's  international  course  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
at  King's  College  for  Women,  London,  came  to  an  end  on  June  28, 
1921. 

The  date  of  the  official  breaking-up,  June  21,  1921,  coincided 
with  that  of  the  annual  garden  party  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 
By  courtesy  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  Chairman  of  the  British  Red 
Cross,  who  presided,  the  two  events  were  combined.  Professor 
Depage,  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  delivered  an  address, 
and  presented  the  students  with  bronze  medals  commemorating 
Edith  Cavell  and  Marie  Depage.  Miss  Fitzgerald,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  returned 
thanks.  Sir  Claude  Hill,  acting  Director-General  of  the  League, 
was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

In  a  report  submitted  by  Miss  Fitzgerald,  special  homage  is 
rendered  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Dean  of  King's  College  for 
Women,  London,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Nursing  Course. 
Great  interest  and  administrative  capacity  were  necessary  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  the  various  organisations,  which  provided  practical 
training  and  demonstrations  for  the  students. 
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With  but  few  exceptions,  these  students  are  returning  home  to 
definite  activities,  after  having  submitted  their  programmes  to 
their  respective  Red  Cross  Societies.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  fact,  as  the  assured  interest  and  support  of  the  national  Red 
Cross  Societies  is  indispensable  for  the  further  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  League's  work.. 


In  response  to  a  communication  from  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies ,  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  established  a  new 
Diploma  of  Hygiene.  In  order  that  the  scheme  may  assume  an 
international  aspect,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  together  men  representing 
the  views  of  different  countries,  in  order  that  they  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  provided  in  these  classes.  The  training  is 
primarily  intended  to  benefit  those  who  wish  to  familiarise  them- 
selves with  English  methods  of  sanitary  science  and  practice  and 
to  return  to  their  own  countries  holding  an  official  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  qualified  to  act  as  officers  of  health.  The 
diploma  is  open  to  candidates  from  all  countries  outside  the  British 
Dominions  who  possess  a  qualification  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery  which,  though  not  registrable  in  Great  Britain,  is 
recognised  by  the  authority  of  the  country  in  which  the  can- 
didate practises.  The  diploma  is  not  registrable  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  full  course 
must  extend  over  a  period  of  nine  calendar  months,  and  all 
candidates  must  have  matriculated  and  resided  in  the  university 
for  not  less  than  two  terms  or  for  one  term  and  during  a  long 
vacation  course.  The  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts  and 
the  requirements  for  each  part  are  similar  to  those  demanded 
for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  with  the  exception  that  no 
detailed  knowledge  of  English  public  health  laws  and  statutes  will 
be  called  for. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  League's  child  welfare  workers  in  collaboration  with  the 
Lady  Muriel  Paget  mission  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Eight  regular  centres  have  now  been  organised  in  the  various 
townships  of  the  district  of  Slovakia  where  this  work  has  been 
undertaken,  Zilina  being  the  chief  centre.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
travelling  motor  clinic  x  which  visits  ten  stations  and  which  has 
already  met  with  great  success. 

The  work  accomplished  by  this  travelling  clinic  during  the 
month  of  June  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : 

No.  of  consultations  held 17 

No.  of  babies  attending 692 

Total  number  of  attendances   ....  714 

Total  visits 46 

1  It  is  hoped  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  ot  this  travelling  clinic  in  a  later  number  of  the 
Bulletin. 


Anti-natal  work  has  been  started  at  several  or  the  better 
established  clinics,  which  are  being  attended  by  a  number  of 
expectant  mothers. 

The  hospital  for  children  at  Bytcica,  near  Zilina,  which  has 
also  been  established  as  part  of  the  child  welfare  work,  is  now 
working  regularly  though  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
especially  as  regards  the  water  supply  during  the  drought,  and  the 
•drainage  system.  The  figures  for  June  are  as  follows : 

Now  in  hospital 25 

Total  discharged 141 

Total  deaths 18 

Out-patient  attendances 402 

STATISTICS   FOR  MONTH    ENDING  JUNE   3o,    IQ2I. 


Name  of  Clinic 

N  of  babies 
treated  at 
clinic  since 
opening. 

r  of  old 
cases  which 
attended 
this  month 

N"  of  new 
cases  which 
attended 
this  month 

Total  N° 
of 

attendances 

N"  of  home 
visits  for 
advice  &  in- 
struction only 

N"  of  home 
visits 
for  nursing 
purposes 

Zazriva  
Rabca  
Zakamenne  Klin. 
Deha  .  .  . 

177 

123 

43 

47 

22 

9 
20 

I 
93 

'        43 

22 

23 

no 
68 

48 

3 

— 

Terchova  .... 
Varin  

in 

io5 

20 

56 

14 

34 
o3 

— 

Velka  Bytca  .  .  . 
Pod  Bystrica  .  . 
Fackov  
Rajec  

166 

78 
117 
1  60 

5o 

35 

23 

3q 

95 
25 

i3 
i5 

146 
60 
36 
54 

28 
18 

— 

Presov  
Kubin  
Namestov  .  .  . 
Tordesin  .... 
Zilina  
Makov  . 

270 
340 
i53 
1  60 

579 
323 

H9 

5o 

87 
54 
400 

54 

34 
26 
36 

89 

23 

1  83 
76 

123 

74 
489 

77 

141 
88 
65 
70 
179 
64 

9 

5 

1  1 
6 

Tursovka.  .  .  . 
Czaca.  .... 

464 

212 

81 
59 

29 

22 

110 

81 

40 
60 

6 
4 

During  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  1921,  the  Edu- 
cational Unit  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  has 
been  working  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  lectured  before  61,000  people 
and  distributed  approximately  40,000  copies  of  printed  matter. 
Films  were  shown  at  nearly  all  these  meetings. 

The  results  obtained  are  considered  highly  satisfactory  and  are 
a  proof  that  the  present  interest  in  public  health  aroused  in  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  League  Unit  is  not  inferior,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  respective  populations,  to  that  which  the  work  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  awakened  in  France. 
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The  second  English-speaking  Conference  on  Infant  Welfare  was 
held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  London,  July  5  to  7.  It  was 
largely  attended  by  an  interested  and  very  representative  audience, 
who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  discussion. 
The  Conference  was  opened  by  Viscount  Astor,  who  presided  over 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  absence  of  Sir  George  Newman, 
detained  by  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Geneva. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  represented  by  Dr.  Lina 
Potter,  who  moved  the  following  resolution: 

"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  loss  of  sight  is  still  being  caused  by  the  failure 
to  secure  adequate  preventive  measures  and  prompt  skilled 
treatment  for  oplhalmia  neonatorum,  and  urges  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  such 
failure." 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  for  Child 
Welfare,  held  in  Brussels,  July  18-21,  1921,  the  creation  of  an 
Association  Internationale  pour  la  Protection  de  I'Enfance  was 
decided  upon  after  some  discussion.  An  amendment  proposed  by 
Dr.  Norris,  delegate  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
the  foundation  of  such  an  Association  would  be  more  fitly  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  League  of  Nations,  was  lost  by  24  votes 
with  6  votes  for,  and  2  abstentions.  The  votes  were  taken  solely  from 
the  government  delegate  of  each  country.  Dr.  Pitt  and  Dr.  Lina  Potter 
represented  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Professor  d'Espine 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Miss  Beavan  the  British 
Red  Cross  and  M.Clouzotand  M.  Aubert  the  Save  the  Children  Fund. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  represented  by  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy, 
and  the  International  Labour  Office  by  M.  William  Martin. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  was  divided  into  four  sections 
dealing  with  the  delinquent  child,  the  abnormal  child,  infant  wel- 
fare and  war  orphans  respectively.  The  four  sections  sat  simultane- 
ously and  each  produced  a  report  which  was  read  at  the  closing 
meeting. 

Congressists  were  received  by  Burgomaster  Max  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  July  19,  and  the  proceedings  were  closed 
by  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  July  21,  presided  over  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Carton  de  Wiart. 

The  Association  Internationale  pour  la  Protection  de  I'Enfance 
will  have  its  headquarters  in  Brussels  1. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  International  Union  against  Tuber- 
culosis was  held  in  London,  July  26-28,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Sir  Robert  Philip.  About  40  nations  were  represented. 

1  See  page  417. 
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The  principal  papers  of  the  conference  were  presented  by 
Professor  Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  by  Sir  Humphry 
Rolleston  and  Sir  George  Newman.  Professor  Calmette  discussed 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject,  emphasising  the  fact  that 
among  primitive  peoples  and  in  young  children  tuberculosis  is 
usually  an  acute  and  actively  communicable  disease,  while  among 
adults  in  civilised  communities  there  is  an  acquired  immunity 
which  makes  the  actual  development  of  the  diseased  condition 
depend  upon  a  lowering  of  vital  resistance.  Professor  Calmette, 
while  recognising  that  the  coughing  consumptive  is  the  great' 
danger,  also  urged  the  possibility  of  occasionel  infection  from  the 
discharges  of  infective  but  not  acutely  diseased  persons,  such  as 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  population  in  most  civilised  countries. 

Sir  Humphry  Rolleston  discussed  the  role  of  the  private  prac- 
titioner in  combating  tuberculosis,  and  Sir  George  Newman  out- 
lined an  admirably  clear  and  complete  programme  for  the  State 
campaign  against  this  disease. 

The  Council  of  the  Union  decided  to  establish  its  secretariat 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Geneva,  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  tendency 
to  avoid  duplication  and  to  coordinate  the  modern  public  health 
campaign  with  the  voluntary  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  through- 
out the  world. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1922 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Duweez,  and  the  following  meeting- 
in  Washington  in  1924  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Union  by  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  by  Dr.  de  Peyer,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Tuberculosis. 


By  letter,  dated  August  8,  1921,  Dr.  Borissavlyevitch,  chairman 
of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross,  has  informed  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  on  August  3  last, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Society  should  in  future  take  the  name  of 
Red  Cross  Society  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 
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JOINT  COUNCIL 

OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
RED    CROSS  AND  THE   LEAGUE   OF    RED    CROSS 

SOCIETIES '. 


The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Joint  Council. 

Letter  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  all  governments, 
members  of  the  League. 

Geneva,  June  22,  1921. 

At  its  meeting  of  February  26,  1921,  held  in  Paris,  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  having  discussed  communications  received 
from  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  from  the  Internatio- 
nal Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  decided  to  request  these  two 
institutions  to  constitute  without  delay  a  joint  council  with  the 
object  of  co-ordinating  all  voluntary  relief  work  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Council  undertook,  in  the  event  of  this  organism  being 
created,  to  signify  its  approval  to  all  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  to  request  their  support. 

The  joint  Council, 'composed  of  members  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  has  now  been  constituted  following  the  suggestions  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  accordingly  calls  upon 
all  members  of  the  League  to  give  their  full  support  to  this  new 
body,  and  esteems  that  valuable  assistance  would  be  given  to  the 
latter  if  Governments  would  consent  to  grant  the  following  facili- 
ties : 

1  With  the  present  number  the  "Bulletin"  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  begins  a 
chronicle  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Council  instituted  according  to  the  agreement  adopted  by  these 
two  organisations  on  April  i,  1921,  which  provides  that  questions  concerning  their  common  acti- 
vity shall  be  taken  in  hand  by  this  body  (see  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
Vol.  II,  No.  8,  page  284).  At  the  first  meeting  Sir  David  Henderson,  Director  General  of  the  League, 
requested  Mr.  Gustave  Ador  to  take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Council  for  the  first  year. 
Three  members  chosen  from  each  of  the  two  Red  Cross  organisations  make  up  the  Joint  Council 
and  may  be  changed  from  one  meeting  to  another,  so  that  the  problems  under  deliberation  are 
always  handled  by  persons  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 

Up  to  the  present  the  following  have  sat  on  the  Joint  Council  :  for  the  International  Com- 
mittee :  Mr.  G.  Ador,  Mr.  Sautter,  Mr.  Cheneviere,  Mr.  Frick  ;  for  the  League  :  Sir  David  Hender- 
son, Sir  Claude  Hill,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  de  Salis,  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Milsom. 

The  main  problems  which  have  been  discussed  so  far  are  the  following :  organisation  of 
relief  to  Russian  refugees;  appeal  to  national  Red  Cross  Societies  for  a  campaign  against  the  war 
spirit,  according  to  the  motion  proposed  by  Senator  Ciraolo  and  adopted  by  the  Xth  International 
Conference  ;  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  in  view  of  its  reorganisation  ;  organ- 
isation of  health  work  in  the  Baltic  provinces;  relief  to  children  in  Russia;  seizing  by  the  Greek 
authorities  of  a  transport  carrying  Turkish  war  prisoners  repatriated  from  Siberia  ;  assistance  to 
Poland  in  the  fight  against  epidemics;  the  fight  against  the  plague  in  Vladivostok;  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  various  charitable  organisations  co-operating  with  the  International  Committee 
and  the  League;  report  on  the  alarming  situation  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  made  to  national 
Red  Cross  Societies,  international  organisations  and  private  charitable  bodies,  with  a  view  to  sti- 
mulating their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted  regions. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Joint  Council  a  report  was  made  of  the  main  work  accomplished  by 
both  institutions,  of  the  important  decisions  taken  by  them  and  of  the  urgent  appeals  received. 
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1)  Free  transport  by  governments  of  material  sent  by  the  Joint 
Council  to  devastated  countries ; 

2)  Exemption  of  customs  duties  for  this  material ; 

3)  The  right  of  purchasing  on  the  spot  foodstuffs  and  indis- 
pensable relief  material  at  the  lowest  prices  (which  could  generally 
be  established  by  governments) ; 

4)  Transportation  for  personnel  working  for  the  Joint  Council; 

5)  Accommodation  of  children  and  sick  people  in  available  public 
buildings   to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Joint  Council   by 
governments. 

In  submitting  these  propositions  to  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Council  is  convinced  that  the  Joint  Council  fully 
deserves  the  assistance  asked  for. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Barton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
field  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Red  Cross  Membership,  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  under  date  of  June  i.  Mr.  Barton,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Europe  last  year.  He  has  supervised 
work  in  many  European. fields,  particularly  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy,  and  has  helped  to  develop  the  international  bureau  of  school 
correspondence  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Paris. 


Sir  Claude  Hill  having  assumed  the  duties  of  Acting  Director 
General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  of 
Brussels,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  General  of  the 
League,  and  has  taken  up  his  post  on  August  29. 

Dr.  Sand,  who  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Brussels, 
where  he  now  holds  a  chair,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
question  of  social  medicine.  He  has  undertaken  several  important 
missions  for  the  Belgian  Government,  including,  in  1918,  an 
investigation  of  industrial  organisation,  social  medicine  and  civic 
education  in  the  United  States  and  England.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  invited  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  to  return  to 
America  in  order  to  study  social  problems. 

Dr.  Sand  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Belgium,  and  secretary-general  of  the  Fondation  Uni- 
versitaire  of  Ghent. 
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Ruins  of  a  church  at  Ikschnile. 

MISSIONS. 


Lady  Muriel  Paget's  Mission  in  Latvia. 

In  a  report  of  the  work  of  Lady  Muriel  Paget's  Mission  to  Eastern  Europe 
the  great  distress  which  reigns  in  Latvia  is  described.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  account: 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  improvement  in  the  general 
social  and  economic  situation  of  Latvia  during  the  last  six  months, 
although  conditions  are  more  favourable  for  constructive  work. 
The  greatest  improvement  is  to  be  found  on  the  land,  where  the 
peasant  small-holder  is  settling  to  work.  In  the  towns,  however, 

life  is  still  at  a  stand- 
still. 

As  an  example, 
may  be  cited  the  city 
of  Dvinsk,  where, 
according  to  official 
figures,  the  damage 
resulting  from  the 
war  amounts  to  about 
jg  28,700,000.  This 
is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Dvinsk  has 
been  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  military 
occupations  since 

"New  Zetland"  Clinic,  Riga.    Examination  of  children.  1914" 


three  years  of  the 
war  it  was  occupied 
by  the  regular  Rus- 
sian army  ;  from 

1917  to  1918  it  har- 
boured the  German 
army  of  occupation 
and  the   Red  army 
alternately  ;      from 

1 91 8  to  the  beginning 
of  1 920  the  Red  army 
was  uninterruptedly 
in  possession  of  the 
city,  and    was  suc- 
ceeded   for    a    brief 
period  by  the  Polish 
army.    It  was   only 

in    April    1920   that   Dvinsk   was    definitely   annexed   to   Latvia. 

Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  the  city,  that  only  those 
who  are  obliged  remain.  Machinery  is  non-existent, and  commercial 
life  is  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  was.  Grass  grows  in  the  streets 
and  nearly  all  the  houses  are  in  ruins.  Wood  is  practically 
unobtainable,  even  for  the  soup  kitchens  and  hospitals,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  workmen  engaged  to  transport  it  have  received 
no  wages.  It  is  estimated  that  every  child  in  the  town  between 
one  and  a  half  and  ten  years  is  underfed. 

The  mission  in  May  1920,  opened  its  first  soup  kitchen,  which 
has  without  interruption  provided  a  thousand  meals  daily  to 


'New  Zealand"  Clinic.  —  Soup  kitchen. 


Farm  building  at  Salaspils. 
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children  un- 
der fourteen, 
war  orphans 
or  refugees 
from  Russia. 
Last  Decem- 
ber two  other 
kitchens  were 
opened,  from 
each  of  which 
2,000  meals 
were  issued 
daily.  By  the 
end  of  last 
March  a  total 

ofover33o,ooo 

~~  meals      had 

been  provided  in 
Dvinsk.  Over  3o,ooo 
garments  and  900 
pairs  of  boots  have 
also  been  supplied  to 
orphanages  and  de- 
stitute women  and 
children. 


Above:   Subterranean  dwelling.    —    Centre:   Kekawa  peasants.   —    Below:  The  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Latvian  Red  Cross  and  members  of  the  Paget  Mission,  Riga. 
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Interior  of  a  subterranean  dwelling  at  Kalnzeems. 

Present  Activities. 

Neu>  Zealand  Clinic.  —  Opened  in  January  1921,  where  over 
3,ooo  women  and  children  have  been  registered.  The  staff  consists 
of  two  English  sisters,  local  interpreters  and  probationers,  and 
two  doctors  (one  for  women  and  the  other  for  children).  Other 
doctors  are  called  in  for  consultation  when  necessary.  One  hundred 
portions  ot  modified  milk  and  prepared  foods  are  given  daily  to 
the  mothers  and  children. 

Special  pamphlets  have  been  printed  in  Lettish,  Russian  and 
German  explaining  the  preventive  nature  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Clinics.  One  pamphlet  is  intended  for  doctors,  and  the  others  for 
the  instruction  of  mothers ;  both  have  been  approved  by  Doctor 
Pitt,  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  who  has  promised  to 
write  a  special  pamphlet  for  doctors,  setting  forth  his  view  on 
general  child-relief  work. 

Dispensary.  — 
An  average  of  over 
i  ,700  cases  a  month 
are  treated  in  the 
Dispensary,  includ- 
ing a  certain  num- 
ber of  adults. 

Travelling  clinic. 
—  At  present  an 
average  of  100  per- 
sons a  day  are  attend- 

,,j    «        •  i        r*.u  "New  Zealand"   Clinic,"  Riga.    —     The  children  are  measured 

ed    tO    in  each  OI  the  and  weighed. 
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six  districts  served.  With  the  extension  of  the  programme  which 
is  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  the  number  of  cases  attended  each 
month  will  be  approximately  5,ooo. 

After  consultation  between  Dr.  Pitt,  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  local  doctors,  it  was  decided  to  include  six 
other  districts,  each  of  which  will  be  visited  once  a  fortnight. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  fourth  number  of  the 
International  Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  II. 

Original  articles.  —  Whipple,  George  C.:  The  education  of  health  officers 
(continued).  —  Hata,  S.:  On  the  ravages  of  congenital  syphilis  and  its  prevention. 
—  Burnett,  Napier:  Health  propaganda  in  Great  Britain.  —  Pitt,  W. O.:  Child 
Welfare  programmes.  —  Burnand,  R. :  The  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  —  Stampar, 
Andrija :  The  public  health  programme  of  Yugo-Slavia. 

Reviews:  —  Venereal  Diseases:  All-America  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases; 
Resolutions  of  the  North  European  Red  Cross  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases, 
Copenhagen,  May  20-26,  1921.  —  Tuberculosis:  The  pneumokonioses.  —  Com- 
municable Diseases:  The  scientific  basis  of  modern  diphtheria  prophylaxis. 

Demographical  Notes:  —  The  repopulation  of  France. 
Bibliography:  Book  reviews.  —  Selected  bibliography. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  SOCIAL  SCOURGES. 


Rdle  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

During  the  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  fight  against 
public  scourges,  which  was  recently  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Ministere  de  V Hygiene,  de  I' Assistance  et 
de  la  Prevoyance  sociales)  outlined  his  conception  of  what  should 
be  the  role  of  his  Ministry.  The  following  is  taken  from  his  speech: 

"The  role  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  to  protect,  to  help  and 
to  watch  over  the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  the  weak,  and 
poor,  the  improvident  and  the  incurable.  It  encourages  and 
idealises  motherhood,  assists  and  honours  large  families,  stimu- 
lates mutual  aid,  improves  the  dwelling  of  the  workman,  tra- 
ces down  diseases  which  are  a  national  danger  and  prevents 
them  from  spreading. 

"Through  its  efforts  child  birth  is  surrounded  with  wise 
precautions,  motherhood  and  childhood  with  solicitude  and 
care.  Lying-in  hospitals,  creches,  dispensaries  and  consulta- 
tions for  infants  to  protect  them  against  fatal  diseases,  are  the 
public  or  private  organisms  at  its  disposal,  and,  thanks  to  them, 
infant  mortality  is  being  constantly  combated. 

"It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  help  birth  and  childhood, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  see  that  the  child  grows  up  to  be  strong 
and  healthy.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  child  must  be  watched 
over  from  his  babyhood  onward,  and  his  natural  and  normal 
development  must  be  facilitated.  When  anemia  threatens  the 
child,  hygiene  and  fresh  air  will  give  him  renewed  life  and 
force. 

"As  the  child  grows  up,  he  is  taught  how  to  protect  himself 
against  contagious  diseases,  how  to  develop  himself  and  how 
to  become  a  strong  and  healthy  man,  into  whom  it  is  our  duty 
to  instill  the  ideal  of  solidarity. 

"Once  the  child  has  grown  into  manhood  he  is  not  left  to 
his  own  devices,  and  every  time  that  our  help  is  necessary,  he 
will  find  us  ready  and  willing  to  aid. 

"It  is  our  r61e  to  warn  him  against  the  vices  which  diminish 
the  moral  value  of  the  individual  and  gradually  wear  down 
his  physical  resistance,  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  social 
diseases  which  undermine  and  kill,  and  against  those  which 
attack  the  weak  and  run-down  and  even  the  strong  who  ignore 
the  precautions  which  every  individual  must  take  when  he 
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lives  in  a  community;  we  also  arm  him  for  the  fight  against 
social  scourges,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  him  to  lead  a 
calm  and  happy  life  in  the  home  which  he  has  chosen,  and 
which  it  is  our  constant  endeavour  to  render  more  agreeable, 
more  healthy,  and  more  attractive;  and  finally  we  help  him 
along  a  smooth  path  to  old  age,  which  his  foresight  has  ren- 
dered more  enjoyable,  always  ready  to  tender  a  helping  hand 
whenever  necessary." 


THE  AEROPLANE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS. 


IN  a  recently  published  article1  the  Bulletin  called  attention  to 
the  services  rendered  by  aeroplanes  on  the  occasion  of  recent 
earthquakes.  In  this  connection,  Dr.  Foveau  de  Courmelles  has 
sent  the  Bulletin  an  interesting  communication  concerning  the 
f'aerochir",  which  was  inaugurated  on  March  i,  1919,  at  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux,  near  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of  Colo- 
nies and  of  the  Director  of  the  Army  Medical  Service. 

The  "  aerochir",  which  was  invented  by  Monsieur  Nemirovsky 
and  Monsieur  Tilmant,  is  a  flying  ambulance  equipped  both  for 
surgery  and  X-Ray  treatment,  its  object  being  to  bring  rapid 
medical  and  surgical  aid  by  air.  This  machine,  which  weighs 
from  600  to  800  kilos  carries  all  the  necessary  material  for  surgery 
(operating  instruments,  sterilising  apparatus,  bandages)  and  for 
radiography  (reel,  transformer,  Crookes'  tube,  fluorescent  screen 
and  radiographic  plates),  as  well  as  trained  personnel  (pilot, 
surgeon  and  radiographer). 

An  English  firm,  by  making  certain  changes  in  the  flying 
machine  used  for  commercial  purposes,  has  succeeded  in  turning 
out  a  highly  satisfactory  flying  ambulance  for  transporting  sick 
and  wounded.  A  cabin,  installed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ma- 
chine,, can  accommodate  four  stretcherbeds,  as  well  as  a  doctor 
and  a  nurse.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  room  for  eight  persons 
seated.  A  lavatory  is  also  installed  in  the  machine,  and  in  tropical 
countries  the  ambulance  carries  an  apparatus  for  cooling  the  air. 
This  flying  ambulance,  which  can  travel  100  miles  an  hour,  can 
in  ten  minutes  reach  a  height  of  700  feet  and  is  able  to  carry  suf- 
ficient benzine  for  a  five-hour  journey  at  full  speed.  A  wireless 
plant  is  on  board. 

Whenever  accidents  occur,  swift  medical  aid  can  often  save 
human  lives,  especially  when  it  is  a  case  of  stopping  a  hemorrhage 
or  of  extracting  a  bullet  or  a  piece  of  metal  which  threatens  a  vital 
organ.  Salvation,  in  these  cases,  is  often  a  matter  of  seconds,  and 
no  method  of  transportation  is  faster  than  the  flying  machine. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Vol.  II,  N*  4-5,  January-February  1921, 
page  173. 


There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing squadrons  of  "aerochirs",  always  ready  to  hasten  to  any 
place  of  disaster.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  once  an  agreement  has 
been  concluded  between  the  Government  and  national  Red  Cross 
organisations,  collaboration  between  the  air  and  medical  services, 
civil  and  military,  will  be  realised  with  the  least  delay  possible. 


FAMINE  IN  CHINA 


The  Bulletin  has  recently  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Hawking  L.  Yen1 
regarding  the  famine  which  has  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  northern 
provinces  of  China:  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shanhsi  and  Honan.  A  letter  from 
Surgeon-General  S.  H.  Chuan,  at  Peking,  gives  further  details  regarding  the 
existing  situation  in  the  stricken  regions. 

THE  winter  of  1920-1921  has  been  a  terrible  one.  In  some  of 
the  districts  all  sorts  of  grasses,  leaves  and  tree-barks  have  been 
consumed  by  the  sufferers,  so  that  even  the  wealthier  people 
cannot  buy  food  with  their  money.  Many  have  died  of  starvation 
and  diseases,  and  there  have  been  also  cases  of  cannibalism,  suicides 
and  trading  of  young  girls  for  slavery  and  immoral  purposes. 

Appeals  were  immediately  sent  out,  both  in  China  and  abroad, 
and  the  funds  raised  thereby  made  speedy  and  efficacious  relief 
work  possible.  A  United  International  Famine  Relief  Committee 
was  organised  in  Peking,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  undertook 
relief  work  on  a  large  scale  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  obtaining 
excellent  results2.  However,  as  the  famine  was  prolonged  through- 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No.  4-6,  page  i65. 
'  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No.  6-7,  page  214. 


In  the  province  of  Honan.  —  A  family  cutting  bark  from  the  tree  to  bake  bread. 


Famine  sufferrers  digging  roots  of  weeds  for  food. 

out  last  spring,  stores  have  been  completely  exhausted  and  relief 
funds  are  likewise  coming  to  an  end.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary 
to  make  a  new  appeal  to  public  generosity  in  order  to  obtain  money, 
food  supplies  and  a  provision  of  grain  seeds. 

There  are  many  refugee  camps  in  the  famine-stricken  areas, 
where  sanitary  conditions  are  extremely  bad.  Reports  of  smallpox 
come  from  all  over  the  field.  As  yet,  typhus  is  not  epidemic,  but 
sporadic  cases  are  reported  in  all  the  camps  and  it  appears  that  an 
epidemic  is  almost  inevitable.  The  sanitary  directors,  Surgeon- 
General  S.  H.  Chuan  et  Dr.  Charles  W.  Young,  have  trained  sanitary 
squads  which  have  been  placed  at  the  various  relief  centres  to  deal 
with  the  existing  conditions  and  to  take  preventive  measures  against 
infectious  diseases.  Bathing  and  delousing  stations  have  been 
organised,  and  disinfection  by  means  of  kerosene  has  been  employ- 
ed to  a  limited  extent.  Through  lectures  and  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets  on  hygiene,  health  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  among 
the  population.  This  campaign  calls  for  a  large  effort,  the  problem 
being  complicated  by  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  and  by  the 
epidemic,  of  pneumonic  plague,  which  is  now  ravaging  Manchuria. 
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Grain  for  famine  sufferers. 


MOST  HASTE,  LEAST  SPEED 

by  Dr.  LINA  POTTER, 
Assistant  chief  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  League. 


EVERYONE  has  seen,  at  some  time,  a  race  in  which  a  horse  has 
failed  to  secure  the  place  due  to  him  because  he  was  pressed  too 
hard  at  the  start,  and  therefore  failed  at  the  finish.  Everyone  has 
probably  blamed  the  short-sightedness  of  the  rider.  And  yet  the 
same  thing  is  going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to-day.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  race  of  life,  the  willing  competitor  is  spurred  too 
hard,  and  he  fails  at  the  finish. 

To  combat  this  danger,  the  "  American  Child"  publishes  an 
article  entitled  "At  what  age  should  children  enter  industry?" 
embodying  the  views  of  the  American  National  Child  Labour 
Committee.  In  Numbers  i  and  2  of  Vol.  Ill  of  the  International 
Labour  Review,  the  same  question  finds  a  prominent  position. 
At  what  age  can  a  child,  without  handicapping  his  later  life,  enter 
industry?  A  definite  minimum  age  limit  applicable  to  all  cases  is 
as  difficult  to  give  as  is  the  date  upon  which  spring  begins, 
although  calendars  are  commonly  definite  on  this  point.  It  is 
necessary  to  fix  an  age  at  which  the  most  backward  normal  child 
should,  under  good  conditions,  be  ready  to  begin  the  work  of 
life.  This  age  is  arbitrary  and  many,  perhaps  most,  children 
might  be  able  without  danger  to  begin  work  earlier. 

Protective  legislation  of  this  nature  must  run  the  risk  of  handi- 
capping the  strong  rather  than  of  prejudicing  the  very  existence 
of  the  weak.  Forty-five  countries  have  established  a  minimum  age 
of  14  years.  The  minimum  is  i3  years  in  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden  (boys)  and  South  Australia.  It  is  12  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico  and  Portugal, 
n  in  Roumania,  10  in  Austria  and  9  in  India.  No  Federal  Legis- 
lation has  been  possible  in  the  U.S.A.,  which  may  not  control 
Labour  Questions,  but  a  tax  of  10  %  has  been  imposed  on  the 
total  net  profits  of  all  establishments  employing  children  under 
the  age  of  14.  Italy  and  Greece  have  compulsory  education  only  up 
to  the  age  of  12,  so  that  an  industrial  age  limit  of  14  would  leave 
two  years  unoccupied.  Japan  and  India  claim  special  regulations 
for  child  labour,  owing  to  the  very  different  conditions  ruling 
their  native  labour  market.  The  whole  matter  is  largely  influenced 
by  public  opinion,  and  organisations  similar  to  the  National  Child 
Labour  Committee  can  do  a  great  work  by  producing  an  en- 
lightened Public  Opinion. 


MEDICAL  CHRONICLE. 


THE  PROPAGANDA  EFFECTS  OF 
THE  MALARIA  CAMPAIGN   IN   TALAYUELA,    SPAIN 

by  Dr.  Massimo  SELLA  *. 


THE  February-March  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (No.  6-7,  page  267) 
contains  an  account  of  the  malaria  campaign  which  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  began  last  winter 
at  Talayuela,  in  the  province  of  Caceres,  and  which  is  being  con- 
tinued there  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Spanish  Red  Gross  and 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Although  it  is  still  too  early 
to  speak  of  accomplishments,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note 
that  the  effect  which  this  campaign  has  had  on  neighbouring 
districts  is  already  such  that  very  possibly  the  propaganda  value 
of  the  malaria  work  will  eventually  prove  to  be  even  greater  than 
the  actual  results  obtained  at  Talayuela,  inasmuch  as  it  is  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  an  ultimate  extension  of  the  anti-malaria  work. 
When  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  learnt  of  the  campaign 
undertaken  by  the  Government  Commission  at  Talayuela  (the  circle 
on  the  map  indicates  the  zone  in  which  an  intensive  campaign  is 
being  carried  on),  malaria  sufferers,  anxious  to  be  examined,  began 
to  arrive  from  the  nearest  villages,  first  singly,  then  in  increasing 
numbers  and  from  ever  greater  distances.  From  April  to  June  55o 
persons  came  to  the  anti-malaria  station,  hailing  from  thirty-two 
different  localities  (see  map:  localities  which  are  sending  malaria 
sufferers  are  marked  with  a  circle). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  only  refers  to  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  that  it  is  expected  the  summer  months  will  bring  a 
large  affluence  of  persons  desiring  treatment.  This  movement  is 
encouraged  and  controlled.  Two  days  a  week  have  been  set  aside 
for  consultation,  and,  through  proclamations  by  the  mayors,  those 
who  proceed  to  Talayuela  for  examination  are  forbidden  to  pass 
the  night  there,  in  order  to  prevent  malaria  carriers  from  spreading 
infection.  Sick  persons  are  submitted  to  clinical  examination  and 
their  blood  is  tested  ;  their  cases  are  registered,  they  are  instructed 
regarding  the  methods  of  treatment,  and  they  are  provided  gratuit- 
ously with  quinine  for  two  weeks,  after  which  they  are  obliged 
to  return  for  re-examination  and  to  receive  a  second  supply  of 
quinine  to  last  for  another  fifteen  days  of  less  intensive  treatment. 

1  Ed.  note.  —  At  the  invitation  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid,  Dr.  Sella,  on  June  24,  delivered 
in  that  institution  a  lecture  on  malaria  which  met  with  great  success, 
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It  is  a  moving  sight  to  witness  the  arrival  of  these  pilgrims  in 
search  of  health  and  confident  of  cure,  coming  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  often  from  great  distances  —  sturdy  men,  old  people 
and  mothers  bringing  their  sick,  children.  On  one  occasion,  a 
peasant,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  arrived  from  the  heights  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gredos,  having  covered  twenty  kilometres  on  his  donkey 
and  prepared  to  make  the  return  journey  within  the  day.  When 
questioned,  he  replied  that  he  had  only  come  to  find  out  whether 
the  complaint  from  which  he  was  suffering  was  malaria  ;  as  for 
being  cured,  he  was  able  to  attend  to  that  himself,  for  on  the 
Sierra  grew  miraculous  plants. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand,  two  auxiliary  posts 
for  consultation  are  being  organised  in  the  district.  In  this  way 
the  Spanish  Anti-malaria  Commission  is  making  it  possible  to 
extend  the  anti-malaria  campaign  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions throughout  the  entire  zone  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Sierra  di  Gredos  and  on  the  South  by  the  Tagus,  which  includes 
the  districts  of  La  Mata  and  LaVera  (see  map),  —  an  admirable 
task  which  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  will  certainly  continue  to 
support,  both  morally  and  materially. 

In  speaking  of  propaganda,  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of  gambusae  (top-minnows:  gambusia 
affinis)  in  Spain  has  aroused  considerable  interest  among  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  malaria.  At  the  request  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  sent  two 
consignments  of  these  fishes  to  Italy,  and  one  of  Spain.  The  first 
two  lots  perished  during  the  journey,  but  the  last  arrived  safely  at 
the  Oceanographic  Institute  of  Madrid.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of 
the  gambusae  was  announced  by  the  newspapers,  the  Commission 
received  many  requests  from  different  persons  who  were  anxious 
to  experiment  with  the  fish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gambusae 
transported  to  Europe  wrill  live  and  multiply. 
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INFANT  WELFARE  VISITORS. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  presented  at  the  Conference  on 
the  Birth  Rate  at  Rouen  (France),  by  Dr.  Chatin,  Medical  Director  of  the 
Organisation  of  Infant  Welfare  Visitors,  founded  at  Lyons  in  1918,  by 
public  subscription,  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'"""P'HE  question  of  Infant  Mortality  is  to-day  more  vital  and  urgent 
than  ever  before.  The  only  true  remedy  is  the  nursing  of  the 
infant  by  its  mother.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  a  new  situation 
has  however  arisen  with  regard  to  this.  Female  industrial  labour 
at  remunerative  wages  too  often  tempts  mothers  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  themselves  nursing  their  children ;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
foster-mothers  are  available  for  infants  deserted  and  left  to  the 
charge  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  infant  mortality. 

The  campaign  against  infant  mortality  should  be  directed 
towards  the  following  two  points: 

a)  Prevention  of  abandonment. 

b]  Endeavour  by  every  means  to  secure  maternal  nursing  for 
the  child  whilst  obtaining  for  it  the  best  possible  hygienic  condi- 
tions. 

Health  Visitors  for  infants  would  appear  to  be  the  agents  best  qua- 
lified to  realise  these  two  fundamental  principles.  Their  task  is  at 
once  personal  and  social.  Without  replacing  the  noble  women 
devoting  themselves  to  infant  welfare,  they  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment :  the  practical  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  knowledge  of 
infant  hygiene. 

The  social  task  of  the  Health  Visitor  for  infants  is  to  establish  a 
liaison  between  infant  welfare  organisations,  by  an  exchange  of 
information  concerning  the  children  cared  for  by  the  various  in- 
stitutes. 

Health  Visitors  for  infants  must  be  not  only  active  and  devoted, 
but  must  possess  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  technical 
problems  connected  with  the  hygiene  of  infants  during  the  first 
months. 

Courses  of  complete  training  in  puericulture  were  organised  in 
Lyons,  March  28,  1918  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Franco-American  Foundation.  The  courses  are 
open  to  : 

1)  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Health  Visitor  for  infants  of  the 
Franco-American  Foundation,  who  are  subjected  to  a  practical  and 
theoretical  examination  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  training. 

2)  Students   admitted   on   the   recommendation    of    an   Infant 
Welfare  Institute,  desirous  of  initiating  or  completing  their  educa- 
tion in  puericulture,  but  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  final  examin- 
ation. 
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Theoretic  training,  which  includes  forty  courses,  is  given  by 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Lyons  hospitals,  and  is  devoted  exclusively 
10  child  welfare,  supplemented  by  a  course  on  tuberculosis. 

Practical  training  lasting  four  months  is  given  by  the  women 
instructors  of  the  Franco-American  Foundation.  It  consists  of  the 
following  : 

1)  Daily  practical  work  in  the  "Enfants  de  la  Charite"  depart- 
ment.  This  department  has  the  advantage  of  combining  various 
forms  of  instruction,  nursing  (breast  and  mixed  feeding),  premature 
infants,  diseases  of  infants  under  one  year.  A  special  ward,  fitted 
with  basins,  infants'  baths,  and  a  milk  kitchen,  adds  to  the  favour- 
able conditions  for  practical  training. 

2)  Periods  of  service  in  maternity  hospitals,  children's  hospitals, 
infant  dispensaries,  or  child  welfare  organisations. 

On  the  termination  of  the  theoretical  course  and  four  months' 
practical  training,  the  pupils  undergo  an  examination  before  a 
committee  composed  of  the  professors  responsible  for  the  training. 
The  second  category  of  pupils  do  not  take  part  in  this  examina- 
tion. Instruction  is  gratuitous  for  all  pupils.  The  general  direction 
of  the  training  is  undertaken  by  the  Medical  Committee  of  the 
Franco-American  Foundation ;  three  courses  of  child  welfare 
training  organised  as  above  have  already  been  held  and  the  diploma 
has  been  conferred  on  63  pupils.  Admittance  has  been  granted  to 
y5  students  not  taking  part  in  the  examinations. 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  having  received  preliminary  Red 
Cross  training  ("First  Aid  to  the  Wounded",  or  "Union  of  the 
Women  of  France"),  made  rapid  progress.  The  intention  of  the 
Red  Cross  was,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  create  a  corps  of  Health 
Visitors  for  infants,  adequately  trained,  and  ready  for  immediate 
action.  It  would  nevertheless  be  expedient  to  prolong  the  period 
of  training,  more  especially  as  regards  the  practical  course.  The 
existing  tendency  of  ideas  on  child  welfare  enables  a  forecast  to 
be  made  of  the  instruction  which  will  eventually  be  given  in 
schools,  more  especially  in  schools  of  domestic  economy.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  nature  has  indeed  already  been  given  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

The  school  of  domestic  economy  in  Serin  has  organised  a 
child  welfare  course  for  its  pupils,  including  simple  theoretic  les- 
sons in  infant  hygiene,  and  practical  exercises.  This  initiative  should 
undoubtedly  be  further  developed  in  the  interests  of  future  mothers 
of  families. 

Working  of  the  Organisation.  The  first  contingent  of  visitors 
was  attached  bv  the  American  Red  Cross  to  various  maternity  and 
infant  hospitals  and  to  infant  dispensaries  ("municipal  and  private). 
The  town  has  been  divided  into  four  "nursing  districts",  to  each  of 
which  is  allotted  a  group  of  workers,  charged  with  visiting  in  their 
homes  all  children  under  one  year,  not  already  under  the  care  of 
the  visitors  attached  to  the  hospitals  or  dispensaries.  By  this 
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system  it  is  hoped  to  ensure  proper  hygienic  conditions  for  all 
children  of  the  town.  The  encouragement  of  breast  feeding  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  all  advice  given.  The  visitor  helps  the  mother 
to  choose  a  dispensary,  in  order  that  the  infant  may  be  placed 
under  suitable  medical  supervision,  and  supplements  the  work  of 
the  doctor  by  frequent  visits  to  the  home,  seeing  that  his  directions 
are  carried  out.  In  this  manner  the  visitor  naturally  becomes  the 
intermediary  between  the  infant  and  district  infant  welfare 
organisations. 

Encouragement  of  breast  feeding  is  not  the  sole  function  of  the 
visitor.  She  also  renders  moral  and  material  assistance  to  mothers 
with  regard  to  all  questions  of  hygiene  (food,  bedding,  housing, 
etc.)  Much  of  her  time  is  spent  tending  the  sick  child,  whom  she 
nurses  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor,  in  many  cases  saving 
him  from  the  fatal  results  of  enteritis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 

Encouragement  of  breast  feeding.  The  question  of  the  nursing 
of  the  infant  by  its  mother  constitutes  a  social  problem  as  important 
as  those  of  the  birth-rate  and  infant  mortality,  but  social  and 
charitable  measures  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  it  until  a  reform 
in  existing  customs  and  habits  has  been  effected.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  individual  and  social  psychology,  it  is  a  question 
of  morality.  The  doctor,  owing  to  his  special  position,  is  no  doubt 
able  to  correct  many  prejudices  and  wrong  conceptions,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  young  women  to  nurse  their  babies.  His 
influence  is,  however,  often  insufficient  owing  to  its  temporary 
nature.  The  young  mother  is  constantly  subjected  to  other  per- 
nicious feminine  influence,  that  of  relations,  women  friends  and 
even  of  certain  midwives.  It  is  the  task  of  the  visitor  to  combat 
this  evil  influence.  Her  capacity  of  assistant  to  the  doctor  and  her 
special  training  enable  her  to  give  advice  which  is  likely  to  be 
well  received  and  may  be  easily  followed. 

The  visitor  does  not  appeal  to  a  sense  of  duty  or  morality,  she 
treats  the  question  purely  from  the  point  of  view7  of  health  and 
hygiene.  She  proves  to  the  mother  that  her  own  health  will 
improve  through  the  fulfilment  of  her  maternal  duties ,  and 
explains  to  her  that  putting  an  infant  out  to  nurse  is  not  only 
onerous  to  the  parents,  but  constitutes  a  real  danger  to  the  child. 
She  makes  her  understand  the  difficulty  of  premature  bottle  feed- 
ing, by  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  a  few  months'  breast 
feeding,  followed  by  a  period  of  mixed  feeding.  The  weight  and 
effect  of  these  arguments  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
the  visitor  has  succeeded  in  inspiring.  By  frequent  visits,  and  acti- 
vely aiding  in  the  care  of  the  infant,  she  should  be  able  to  acquire 
and  retain  such  confidence.  The  most  effective,  sustained  and 
earliest  influence  is,  however,  exercised  in  the  maternity  home, 
where,  the  visitor  initiates  her  good  work  during  the  mother's 
stay,  continuing  it  throughout  the  period  of  nursing  by  means  of 
the  Infant  Dispensary  attached  to  the  Maternity  section. 
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The  Strauss  Law  providing  for  payments  to  mothers,  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  them  a  sufficient  period  of  rest  before  and  after 
confinement,  and  encouraging  breast  feeding  by  means  of  premiums, 
assumed  that  the  indispensable  control  would  be  exercised  by  pri- 
vate organisations.  In  this  new  field  of  activity  open  to  the  Infant 
Welfare  Visitor,  it  is  obvious  how  effective  her  influence  may 
be  as  regards  this  essential  problem.  Immediately  the  expectant 
mother  has  notified  her  condition,  she  will  be  visited  by  the  Infant 
Welfare  Visitor,  who  will  assist  her  with  regard  to  administrative 
formalities  and  advise  her  as  to  whether  the  confinement  should 
take  place  at  home  or  in  hospital.  Further,  after  the  birth,  she  will 
instruct  the  young  mother  in  practical  elementary  infant  hygiene, 
baths,  clothing,  regulation  of  feeding,  etc. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  question  of  breast  feeding,  explained 
and  presented  by  the  visitor,  will  in  most  cases  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  the  mother's  good  resolutions  in  this  respect  being  natu- 
rally encouraged  by  the  payments  and  premiums.  Without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Visitor,  the  law  would  indeed 
risk  becoming  a  dead  letter.  In  short,  whether  her  activities  are 
exercised  in  connection  with  the  doctor  of  a  maternity  home,  with 
Infant  Dispensaries,  or  as  superintendent  of  the  application  of  the 
Strauss  Law,  both  from  the  medical  and  social  points  of  view,  the 
Infant  Welfare  Visitor  constitutes  one  of  the  most  effective  agents 
for  the  encouragement  of  breast  feeding. 

Results  obtained.  A  register  is  kept  of  the  children  seen  and 
attended  by  the  Infant  Welfare  Visitors  in  each  district,  the  children 
in  question  being  assisted  and  kept  in  view  throughout  the  first 
year.  In  the  event  of  a  death,  the  child's  card  is  put  aside 
and  classified  among  the  deaths  of  the  month.  At  the  end  of  every 
month,  the  cards  are  examined  at  a  meeting  of  the  visitors,  the 
causes  of  death  investigated,  and  with  the  help  of  the  visitors 
it  is  ascertained  whether  the  organisation  has  adequately  per- 
formed its  duty  in  each  case. 

Further,  the  vital  statistics  for  each  week  are  studied  by  the 
director,  in  order  to  verify  and  control  the  causes  of  death  among 
infants  under  one  year  which  might  have  escaped  investigation, 
although  seen  and  attended  by  the  visitors. 

During  the  period  1919-1920,4268  children  were  visited  in  the 
four  districts  and  217  deaths  reported,  that  is  to  say  a  mortality 
of  5  %•  The  percentage  of  breast  feeding  was  80. 5  %,  of  mixed 
feeding  17.2%,  of  bottle  feeding  5.2%,  and  supervision  of  children 
regularly  attending  a  dispensary,  48  °/o.  Of  the  children  born  in 
hospital,  1179  were  regularly  visited.  Owing  to  the  insufficient 
number  of  Infant  Welfare  Visitors  and  to  the  large  number  of 
births,  only  approximate  figures  (roughly  5  %)  can  be  given. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the 
above  figures.  The  task  of  the  visitor  is  occasionally  difficult  and 
unattractive,  necessitating  not  only  great  devotion,  but  much  tact, 
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patience  and  dignity.  The  organisation  of  activities,  as  important 
as  those  of  Infant  Welfare  Visitors  —  which  must,  moreover, 
be  further  extended  if  they  are  to  attain  their  object,  —  not  only 
requires  great  experience  in  questions  of  child  welfare  and  social 
problems,  but  demands  complete  devotion  to  the  aim  in  view. 

Results  have  been  most  encouraging.  During  the  last  two  years, 
a  progressive  decrease  in  infant  mortality  (9%)  is  due  to  the  efforts; 
of  the  organisation,  with  a  percentage  of  breast  feeding  exceeding 
90  °/o  during  the  first  months. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION. 

Popular  health  education  in  France 
by  its  anti-tuberculosis  commission. 


AS  part  of  the  work  of  its  Anti-Tuberculosis  campaign  in  France 
and  as  a  necessary  and  valuable  supplement  to  the  demon- 
stration of  certain  work  in  dispensaries,  organisation  of  dispens- 
aries, the  organisation  and  training  of  visiting  nurses,  the  Com- 
mission has  carried  on  an  extensive  propaganda  work  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  public  sentiment  for  combating  tuberculosis,  thus 
giving  support  to  new  dispensaries  and- at  the  same  time  educating 
adults  and  children.  This  has  been  carried  on  by  a  number  of 
methods,  the  principal  efforts  being  expended  in  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  travelling  units  which  have  covered  a  large 
portion  of  France.  The  work  consists  of  public  meetings  lectures 
to  children  in  all  the  schools,  talks  to  workers  in  factories,  the 
distribution  of  pamphlets,  the  placing  of  posters  and  the  demon- 
stration of  films  on  tuberculosis  and  hygiene. 

Early  in  1918  this  work  was  started  with  one  unit,  which 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  increased  to  two  and  in 
January  1919  to  four.  Since  then,  four  units  have  been  working 
continuously  up  to  the  January  i,  1921.  and  these  four  will  con- 
tinue for  the  present  in  the  same  way.  Each  unit  consists  of  one 
woman  in  charge,  one  man  lecturer,  one  woman  lecturer,  one 
advance  agent  and  one  chauffeur-cinema-operator  who  drives  the 
automobile  truck  which  contains  the  projection  apparatus  for 
moving  pictures,  printed  matter  and  other  material  necessary  for 
the  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  field  which  has  been 
covered  and  the  enormous  number  of  people  which  have  been 
reached  by  this  form  of  propaganda.  The  results  are  very  striking 
as  large  sums  have  been  donated  for  tuberculosis  dispensaries, 
these  dispensaries  having  increased  from  less  than  a  dozen  to  well 
over  200  at  the  present  time.  A  recent  law  has  been  passed  requiring 
that  every  Department  of  France,  either  build  a  sanatorium  for 
tuberculosis  or  make  arrangements  to  use  some  a  neighbouring 
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Travelling  Unit  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  Commission. 

sanatorium  within  five  years.  These  are  most  important  indications 
of  the  general  awakening  of  a  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
for  a  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis. 

From  January  1918  to  December  1920  the  work  of  the  educa- 
tional department  accomplished  the  following :  — 

No.  of  towns  visited  by  travelling  units 821 

No.  of  lectures  on  tuberculosis  to  adults i,5o5 

No.  of  lectures  on  tuberculosis  to  children  in  schools   .    .          3,357 

No.  of  lectures  followed  by  cinema 2,354 

No.  of  adults  in  attendance  at  lectures 856, 5io 

No.  of  children  attending  lectures 807,370 

Total  attendance  at  lectures 1,718,605 

No.  of  performances  of  Punch  and  Judy  Show  (Guignol).  372 

Attendances  at  Punch  and  Judy  Shows 104,900 

No.  of  speeches  by  French  Officials  at  lectures 1,167 

No.  of  lectures  by  members  of  units 5,402 

No.  of  pieces  of  printed  matter  distributed  by  units  .   .    .  4,942,520 
No.  of  pieces  of  printed  matter  sent  direct  from  central 

office  to  the  public 3,908.575 

Total  No.  of  pieces  of  printed  matter  distributed    ....   8,85 1,095 
Total  population  of  towns  visited 9,520,000 

Present  work  of  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Europe. 

i .  The  Foundation  is  supplying  to  all  the  important  medical 
centres  in  those  countries  of  Europe  which  are  suffering  from  a 
loss  in  value  of  their  national  currency,  American  and  British 
medical  journals.  These  journals  are  ordered  on  the  basis  of  lists 
submitted  by  university  authorities  and  faculties.  Wherever  possible 
back  volumes  are  completed  covering  the  war  years,  as  well  as 
current  numbers.  The  supply  of  these  journals  is  undertaken,  not 
as  outright  gifts,  but  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  given  uni- 
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FONDATIOK  ROCKEFELLER 


One  of  the  waggons  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  Commission  in  France. 

versity  pays  the  same?jsum  in  its  national  currency  that  it  would 
have  paid  for  the  journals  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  exchange.  This 
means  in  the  case  of  Vienna,  for  instance,  that  only  about  2  °/o  of 
the  total  cost  is  paid  by  the  university ;  in  the  case  of  institutions 
in  France  and  Belgium,  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost  is  paid 
by  the  universities. 

2.  The  Foundation  has  made  an   appropriation  of   $   100,000 
to  assist  in   rehabilitating  scientific  apparatus  in  the  four  or  five 
most  important  medical  centres  of  Central  Europe.     Colonel  F.  F. 
Russel  formerly  of  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
who  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  International  Health  Board 
of  the  Foundation,  is  arranging  with  the  universities  of  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Innsbruck,  Gratz  and  Prague,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
visits,  the  selection  of  the  material  most  needed.    Here  again  the 
Foundation  is  contributing  only  a  part  of  the  total  expense,  the 
universities  meeting  in  general  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
total  costs  of  the  new  equipment.   Dr.  Russel  is  able  to  be  of  service 
not  only  by   the   supply  of  these   funds,   but   by  cooperating  in 
arranging  for  the  manufacture  and  the  purchase  of  much  of  the 
equipment  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  thus  reducing 
greatly  the  costs  in  comparison  with  what  they  would  be   if  the 
material   were  purchased  in  America  at  present  exchange. 

3.  A  group  of  scientists  responsible  for  the  proposed  medical 
centre  in  Belgrade  have  been  invited  to  study  American   medical 
education  as  the  guests  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Fellowships 
for  special  advanced   training   for  men    under   consideration   for 
junior  positions  in  that  faculty  have  also  been  offered. 

4.  Fellowships  for  advanced  nursing  study  have  been  given  to 
two   graduates   of  the   nurse  training   school,   Cracow,  with  the 
understanding  that  these  women  will  return  to  take  leadership  in 
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nurse-training  schools  in  Poland.  Nursing  fellowships  are   under 
consideration  in  other  countries. 

5.  In   Czechoslovakia  the   International   Health   Board   of   the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  is  furnishing  technical  advice  in  the  organ- 
isation  of  public  health   laboratory  work  and  public  health  ad- 
ministration generally,  and  is  cooperating  by  furnishing  fellowships 
for  a  number  of  young  physicians  who,  after  study  of  public  health 
administration   in   the    United   States,  will   return    for   positions 
in  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene.    A  Commission  from  the  Czech  Mi- 
nistry of  Hygiene   is   also  studying   public   health  administration 
irl  the  United  States  and  England  as  the  guests  of  the  Foundation. 

6.  The  International  Health  Board  of  the  Foundation  is  con- 
tinuing the  programme  of  control  of  tuberculosis  in  France  begun 
during  the  war.  Demonstration  dispensaries,  the  training  of  public 
health  visitors,    special   graduate   courses  for   physicians,   and   a 
comprehensive  public  health  education  programme  constitute  the 
chief  features  of  the  work  to  which  during  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  years  the  Foundation   has  contributed  approximately   one 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

7.  To  the  development  of  the  medical  centre  in  London,  com- 
prising University  College  and  University  College  Hospital  Medical 
School,  the  Foundation  has  pledged  sums  for  buildings  and  endow- 
ment aggregating  approximately  four  million  dollars. 

8.  During  the  war  the  Foundation  made  contributions  amount- 
ing to  more  than  twenty-two  million  dollars  (  $  22,000,000)  to  war 
relief  and  work  in  connection  with  the  Allied  troops  and  prisoners 
of  war.    Since  the  armistice  the  Foundation  has  concentrated  upon 
its  regular  programmes  in  public  health  and  medical  education. 
The   only  contribution   to   relief  work  made  since  the  war  is  an 
appropriation    just    announced    of    one    million    dollars    to    Mr. 
Hoover's  programme  of  child  feeding  in  Europe. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  VIENNA. 


FEW  words  are  needed  to  explain  the  two  diagrams  illustrating 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  Vienna.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  490  per  100,000  po- 
pulation in  1919.  Some  reduction  occurred  in  1920,  but  the  rate 
is  still  over  400. 

What  this  means  will  be  readily  seen  when  compared  with 
other  cities.  In  London,  the  pre-war  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
was  1 65  per  100,000  population,  and  somewhat  higher  figures 
were  reached  during  the  war,  but  since  then  the  reduction  has 
been  so  steady  that  the  corresponding  figure  is  now  only  122  per 
100,000,  or  exactly  3o  per  cent  of  the  1920  tuberculosis  mortality 
in  Vienna.  Also,  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin,  the  war  waves  of  tubercu- 
losis have  been  overcome,  and  the  mortality  rates  are  now  reduced 
below  the  pre-war  standard.  In  several  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
Vienna  the  tuberculosis  mortality  is  even  as  high  as  65o  per 
100,000  population. 

The  terrific  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  not  confined  to  Vienna, 
but  similar  death-rates  are  met  with  in  many  other  cities  of  eastern 
Europe.  No  epidemic  disease  causes  nearly  as  many  deaths  as 
tuberculosis,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  not  even 
the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918,  together  with  all  forms  of  pneu- 
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monia,  caused  as  many  deaths  in  Vienna  as  tuberculosis  alone.  It 
is  time  then  that  the  public  becomes  aware  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  combating  tuberculosis  in  Eastern  Europe  with  all  possible 
means.  This  "white*'  plague  is  daily  supping  the  very  life  of 
these  nations,  and  no  abatement  of  the  disease  is  signalled  as  yet. 


THE  NEW  TENDENCY  IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


rHE  fight  against  tuberculosis  was  at  the  outset  especially  cent- 
ered  in  the  science  of  individual  treatment,  working  through 
the  sanatorium  and  the   hospital ;  the  tendency  at  present   is  to 
give  it  a  more  marked  social  character  with  the   following  prin- 
ciples as  basis  : 

1)  The  germ  of  tuberculosis  is  so  widespread  that  its  traces  can 
be  discovered  in  nearly  all  civilised  human  beings.  This  unobtru- 
sive penetration  of  the  germ,  which  starts  in  childhood,  is  com- 
patible with  flourishing  health. 

2)  The  tubercular  disease  consists  in  a  destructive  localisation 
of  the  bacillus  in  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  for  example  the 
lungs,  and  is  caused  either  by  too  close  and  too  frequent  contact 
with  the  bacillus  (through  infected  persons,  dust  or  impure  food), 
or  by  hygienic  and  social  conditions  which  weaken  the  organism 
until  it  becomes  a  breeding  ground  for  the  propagation  of  any  sort 
of  germ. 

3)  The  work  of  communal  defence  measures  against  this  disease 
consists  in  discovering  the  infection  between  the  latent  period  and 
that   in  which   it   breaks  out,  so  as  to  prevent  its   development. 
These  measures  include  :  elimination  of  all  unhygienic  conditions, 
systematic  teaching  of  anti-tuberculosis  methods,  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  to  avoid  infection. 

In  the  matter  of  communal  defence  everything  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  food,  cleanliness,  hygiene.  "  It  has  been 
proved",  said  Dr.  Calmette,  "that  in  the  towns  which  are  kept 
clean,  which  are  provided  with  incinerators  for  burning  refuse, 
and  with  a  good  drainage  system  supplemented  with  biological 
methods  of  sewage  purification,  the  sick  and  death  rates  due  to 
tuberculosis  are  infinitely  smaller  than  in  large  city  agglomerations 
with  deficient  sanitation  ". 

The  social  control  of  tuberculosis  also  includes  the  oversight 
of  cured  patients  liable  to  relapse  owing  to  domestic  conditions. 
I  have  noted  in  recent  statistics  that  of  two  similar  groups  of 
patients  discharged  from  a  sanatorium,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  only  3i  %  °f  those  not  kept  under  observation  continued  in 
good  health  and  were  able  to  work,  whereas  of  those  who  came 
under  a  good  system  of  after-care  81  °/o  retained  their  full  efficiency, 
both  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view. 

In  the  case  of  one  particular  city  (Lyons),  where  tuberculosis 
was  making  great  ravages,  the  death  rate  due  to  this  cause  was  in 
a  few  years  reduced  from  35.4  to  26-i  per  10,000  merely  through 
the  prophylactic  work  of  dispensaries,  without  any  increase  in  its 
clinical  anti-tuberculosis  activities. 

In  the  case  of  another  city  (Framingham),  thanks  to  very  well 
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organised  tubercu- 
losis control,  the  al- 
ready low  death  rate 
was  reduced  from 
1 2.  i  to  6.4  per  1 0,000. 
In  England  the 
fact  that  the  death 
rate  caused  by  tuber- 
culosis has  decreased 
from  3 1. 9  (1847)  to 
8.4  (1920)  per  10,000 
is  due  far  more  to 
public  health  mea- 
sures than  to  indi- 
vidual treatment. 

Milan's  anti-tuberculosis  Institute.  —  Italy  *,  which  during  the 
war  accomplished  a  noteworthy  task  in  the  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis, has  recently  created,  at  Milan  a  model  institute  for  public 
anti-tuberculosis  measures,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor 
G.  Ranzoni  (Institute  di  accertamento  diagnostico  projilattico  per 
la  tuberculosi).  The  first  duty  of  this  institute  will  be  to  establish 
as  soon  as  possible  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  all  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis. To  accomplish  this  task  there  is  a  clinical  laboratory,  an 
X-ray  installation  and  a  room  equipped  for  laryngoscopy,  so  that 
communal  and  provincial  authorities,  as  well  as  employers  and 
workmen,  may  have  at  their  disposal  an  'organisation  which  is 
able  at  any  moment  to  determine  the  degree  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion of  any  given  individual. 

The  diagnosis  carried  out  by  this  institute  is  supplemented  by  a 
Department  of  Social  Investigation  working  through  trained  health 
visitors,  who  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  contagion 
in  workshops  and  homes.  These  investigations  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  carefully  worked  out  statistics,  which  will  furnish  valu- 
able data  for  determining  the  causes  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  these  home  visitors  to  supervise,  whenever 
necessary,  patients  after  they  have  left  the  sanatorium,  and  to 
assist  them  with  advice. 

The  third  function  of  this  institute  will  be  that  of  a  training 
school.  With  the  assistance  of  well-known  phtisiologists  special 
courses,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  will  be  organised  for  gra- 
duates and  students,  as  well  as  trainin-g  courses  for  nurses  and 
health  visitors,  as  it  is  realised  that  the  task  of  the  latter  is  a  very 
delicate  one,  whether  regarded  professionally  or  from  the  moral 
and  social  standpoint. 

The  institute,  with  a  view  to  extending  still  further  the  field  of 
public  health  education,  will  organise  three  months'  training 
courses  for  lecturers,  and  Sunday  lectures  for  workmen,  in  order 

1  In  1900,  the  death  rate  due  to  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  Italy  was  12.2,  in  igi3  g.3,  and  in 
1916  10.4  per  10,000 
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to  awaken  in  all  classes  of  the  public  "tuberculosis  conscience",  a 
realisation  of  the  universal  responsibility  to  join  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis. 

As  soon  as  its  means  will  permit,  the  institute  will  enlarge  its 
field  of  action  by  organising  a  department  for  clinical  observation, 
a  museum  to  complete  its  work  of  health  education,  clinics  for 
mothers  and  infants,  and  a  section  for  the  analytic  study  of  social 
problems  and  of  the  results  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  these  details,  as  unenlightened 
people  are  still  apt  to  think  that  social  service  consists  merely  in 
the  distribution  of  charity  doles.  The  fact  is  that  preventive  medi- 
cine is  never  inconsistent  with  individual  treatment,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  completing  and  preceding  the  latter.  For  the  protection 
of  public  health  it  is  necessary  to  create  and  perfect  a  technical 
organisation  with  medical  experts  specialising  in  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  epidemiology  and  devoting  themselves  wholeheartedly  to 
this  task. 

Experience  has  definitely  proved  that  social  measures  can 
reduce  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  as  low  as  6.4  per  10,000,  a 
figure  which  had  never  before  been  reached.  There  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  by  this  means  the  ravages  of  the  disease  may  be  even 
further  diminished  until  the  enemy  is  forced  to  retreat  behind  its 
last  ramparts.  Once  this  limit  has  been  reached,  it  is  possible  that 
we  shall  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  irreducible  residue  of 
consumptives  whose  cure  must  be  left  to  the  science  of  individual 
treatment,  which,  as  we  know,  is  every  day  perfecting  its  clinical 
methods,  and  becoming  more  perfect  both  as  regards  the  actual 
methods  of  treatment  and  as  regards  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
by  experimental  research. 

But  until  that  point  is  reached,  the  fight  must  be  carried  on 
without  pause.  Preventive  measures  for  alleviating  suffering  are 
essentially  a  task  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  institute  at  Milan 
may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  enterprises  which  Red  Cross 
Societies  throughout  the  world  may  be  called  upon  to  support  or 
to  organise. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  British  National  Council  for  Com- 
bating Veneral  Diseases  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  received  a  small 
supply  of  two  important  reports  on  venereal  diseases,  namely,  -'The 
Synopsis  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal 
Disease",  by  Douglas  White,  M.  D.,  and  "The  Social  Evil  in  Chi- 
cago", being  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Vice-Commission. 

The  two  commissions,  by  their  investigations  and  their  reports, 
have  very  markedly  influenced  the  direction  of  organised  efforts 
to  combat  venereal  diseases.  The  report  of  the  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Venereal  Disease  deals  especially  with  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea and  does  not  go  exhaustively  into  the  social  phenomena  in- 
volved in  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report 
of  the  Chicago  Vice-Commission  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
problems  of  prostitution  and  the  social  and  economic  causes  and 
in  so  far  as  the  report  deals  with  venereal  diseases,  it  does  so  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  venereal  diseases  are  spread  by 
prostitution  and  other  forms  of  illicit  sex  relation. 

By  applying  to  the  Department  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases, 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  responsible  persons  or  organ- 
isations can  obtain  one  copy  of  these  reports. 


RECTIFICATION. 

In  publishing  in  a  recent  issue  l  an  article  by  Madame  Avril  de 
Sainte-Croix,  the  Bulletin  erroneously  described  her  title  as  "chair- 
man of  the  Commission  charged  with  studying  the  question  of 
venereal  diseases  for  the  French  Ministry  of  Hygiene."  Madame 
Avril  de  Sainte-Croix  is  chairman  of  the  sub-commission  on 
Prostitution,  appointed  by  the  Commission  for  the  Prophylaxis 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  under  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene. 

i  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  N°  8,  page  33g. 
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Cl/BA. 

Appointment.  —  The  Cuban  Red  Cross  has  informed  the  League  that  Dr.  Eugenic 
Sanchez  de  Fuentez  Y  Pelaez  has  been  appointed  Secretary-General  of  its  Society. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Juniors  help  Russian  Children.  —  Junior  Members  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red 
Cross  have  undertaken  to  send  help  to  the  children  in  Russia,  denying  themselves 
fats  in  order  that  children  in  the  famine  districts  may  have  food,  and  spending  their 
play  time  in  sewing  so  that  they  may  have  clothes. 

The  committee  on  Russian  famine  relief  appointed  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Red  Cross 
Society,  suggested  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  take  on  the  special  task  of  relief 
for  children.  The  Minister  of  Education  and  Professor  Novotny,  director  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  immediately  informed  the  schools,  through  the  publication  of 
a  leaflet,  how  the  work  was  to  be  done.  It  provided  for  knitting  and  sewing  for  the 
girls,  as  well  as  marionette  shows  and  other  entertainments  for  money,  these  to 
be  managed  by  the  boys  and  girls  together.  Materials  which  the  schools  could  not 
procure  for  themselves  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross 
mission  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Every  school  was  to  have  a  day  of  self-denial  on  which 
each  child  would  refrain  from  eating  fats  and  the  parents  were  asked  to  make 
contributions  of  money  to  the  general  fund  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  food 
which  the  children  did  not  eat.  Each  class  was  asked,  in  addition  to  its  other  contri- 
butions, to  try  to  find  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  provide  a 
home  for  at  least  one  Russian  child. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  suggestions  were  received  is  indicated  by 
the  letters  which  came  from  the  children  themselves.  One  group  sent  in  almost 
immediately  the  name  of  the  fellow  citizen  who  had  promised  to  adopt  a  Russian 
child  and  added  in  its  letter:  "We  shall  all  try  with  our  love  and  kind  deeds  to 
make  up  to  this  child  for  the  loss  of  its  own  home.  " 

The  leaflet  of  instructions  was  issued  on  a  Saturday  and  the  first  contri- 
bution was  received  early  next  Monday  morning,  when  a  small  messenger  arrived 
at  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Prague  with  a  gift  of  600  kronen  earned  by  the 
pupils  of  one  school  by  means  of  an  impromptu  entertainment  given  on  Saturday 
night. 
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FRANCE. 

General  Assembly  of  the  "Union  des  Femmes  de  France". —  The  Rt 

I'Union  des  Femmes  de  France  (No.  14,  August  1921)  gives  a  summary  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  assembly  of  this  association,  which  was  held  under  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  General  Toubert,  director  ot  the  Health  Service,  Madame  Henri 
Galli  being  in  the  chair.  After  an  address  by  Madame  Galli,  the  assembly  unani- 
mously voted  certain  proposed  modifications  in  the  statutes  of  the  Society.  Baron 
d'Anthouard,  secretary  general,  read  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Society, 
containing  a  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Union  des  Femmes  de  France,  now 
in  its  fortieth  year.  Speaking  of  the  peace-time  activities  of  the  Society,  Baron 
d'Anthouard  recalled  that  the  Messina  catastrophe  in  1909  found  the  Union  ready 
to  assist  the  victims,  not  only  through  gifts,  but  by  sending  trained  nurses  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  The  following  year,  during  the  floods  in  Paris  and  suburbs, 
the  Union  played  a  leading  role  in  the  relief  work,  giving  shelter  to  3,681  flood 
victims,  and  distributing,  by  means  of  150  nurses,  700,000  francs  in  money  and 
650,000  francs  in  clothing. 

In  his  speech  Baron  d'Anthouard  referred  to  the  obstacles  which  the  founders 
of  the  Society  and  their  successors  met  with,  the  prejudice,  hostility  and  indif- 
ference to  the  work  undertaken,  as  well  as  the  technical  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
faced  in  developing  the  young  Society.  But  the  faith  which  animated  the  members 
of  the  Union  des  Femmes  de  France  was  able,  said  the  speaker,  "  to  remove  the 
mountains  of  these  obstacles  which  threatened  to  bury  it  ",  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

The  work  accomplished  has  proved  the  best  possible  form  of  propaganda,  in 
fact  the  only  one  which  has  been  really  effective. 
The  speaker  continued  as  follows  : 

"  It  was  thanks  to  the  proof  which  we  gave  of  the  usefulness  of  our  aid  in  colonial 
expeditions  and  in  epidemics,  that  our  membership  and  our  subscriptions  began 
to  increase.  By  performing  work  of  charity,  we  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  in  the 
hearts  of  people  and  consecrated  our  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

"  Between  the  years  1902  and  1908,  our  membership  had  decreased  from  35,000 
to  32,000,  but  when  the  Union  des  Femmes  de  France  devoted  the  services  of  its 
personnel  and  its  money  to  Morocco  and  sent  nursing  units  to  Oran,  Colomb-Bechar, 
Ain-Sefra,  it  quickly  regained  public  favour.  Within  a  year  the  losses  sustained 
had  been  made  good.  After  the  inundations  of  1910,  which  brought  us  into  closer 
contact  with  the  population  of  Paris,  the  number  of  our  adherents  rose  to  37,486. 
"  But  even  the  most  active  faith  does  not  suffice  if  its  action  is  not  disciplined. 
M.  Buisson,  honorary  chairman  of  the  general  assembly  in  1917,  declared  that 
it  should  be  our  policy  to  submit  to  a  common  rule  out  of  love  and  respect  for  France, 
which  must  be  the  supreme  end  of  our  efforts  and  of  our  sacrifices. 

"  The  principle  of  discipline  in  an  organisation  like  our  own  furthers  our  work 
by  rendering  it  more  efficient  and  by  gaining  fresh  help. 

The  need  for  publicity.  —  "  At  the  same  time  we  must  abandon  all  false  humi- 
lity, not  that  I  would  advocate  a  feeling  of  pride  or  vanity  in  our  accomplishments, 
but  an  organisation  which  works  and  renders  service  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
it  known  and  emphasise  it  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  informed  through  all 
existing  means  of  information,  such  as  newspapers,  pamphlets,  lectures,  charity 
meetings,  entertainments,  bazaars,  exhibitions,  etc.  In  the  feverish  agitation  of 
modern  life,  impressions  are  brief  and  short-lived,  for  which  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
give  them  special  emphasis.  In  order  to  gain  members  and  to  collect  funds,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  one's  self  known.  There  are  many  people  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  our  undertaking  and  who  would  hasten  to  collaborate  if  they  were  informed  of 
what  we  are  doing.  This  public  should  be  reached  through  untiring  and  skilful 
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publicity.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  methods  are  distasteful  to  certain  delicate- 
minded  persons,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  their  scruples ;  but  should 
these  militate  against  our  work,  by  restricting  or  weakening  it,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  these  scruples  should  be  overcome  for  patriotic  considerations. 

"  Furthermore,  this  publicity  should  not  be  confined  to  Paris,  but  should  find 
in  every  Department  of  the  country  centres  from  which  to  radiate.  As  Madame 
Grenier,  who  was  the  first  to  direct  the  propaganda  work  of  the  Society,  pointed  out, 
the  local  spirit  is  in  favour  of  that  which  has  its  source  near-by  and  which  has 
proved  its  efficiency  on  the  spot,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

"  Propaganda  should  not  be  limited  to  adults,  but  should  likewise  be  extended 
to  the  young  generations.  An  excellent  idea  has  been  recently  put  forth,  namely 
to  associate  young  people  with  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  thereby  developing  in 
them  the  feeling  of  solidarity  and  the  practice  of  good  works.  Without  further 
insisting  on  this  subject  and  its  realisation,  which  is  at  present  considered,  I  wish 
simply  to  point  out  here  that  this  idea  is  not  a  novel  one  in  France.  It  is,  in  fact,  in 
keeping  with  the  century-old  tradition  of  French  education,  and  has  already  brought 
forth  countless  charitable  undertakings  for  young  people.  At  the  general  assembly 
in  1897,  M.  Brisson,  honorary  director  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  gave 
us  the  following  definite  advice  in  this  regard  : 

"  '  There  is  a  valuable  work  of  recruiting  to  be  done  in  the  towns  in  which 
you  live,  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  various  educational  institutions  for  girls, 
and  this  work  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  the  reason  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
teachers  are  generous-minded  persons.  If  you  win  over  even  a  small  number 
of  the  teaching  profession,  you  may  be  certain  that  you  will  sooner  or  later  gain 
several  hundred  new  adherents,  for  the  children  and  pupils  of  to-day,  who  have 
been  familiarised  with  the  Union  des  Femmes  de  France,  once  they  have  grown 
up,  will  remember  and  will  come  to  you  of  their  own  accord. 

"  '  As  a  supplement  to  your  work  of  instruction,  I  will  propose  that  you  carry 
on  propaganda  as  actively  as  possible,  and  spare  neither  explanations  nor  trouble 
in  winning  over  to  our  cause  the  feminine  element  of  our  schools,  which  is 
certainly  only  too  anxious  to  follow  in  your  footsteps.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  re- 
quest the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  • —  and  I  hope  that  his  delegate  will 
take  note  of  this  —  to  issue  a  ministerial  circular  asking  the  ladies  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  to  join  our  organisation  ;  no,  the  conquest  I  would  have 
you  undertake  is  an  individual  conquest,  by  dint  of  persuasion,  —  I  might  say, 
through  force  of  admiration.  ' 

"  This  valuable  clientele  must  be  sought  out,  notably  through  propaganda  in  the 
Departments.  It  has  already  furnished  us  with  many  adherents,  but  still  holds 
great  resources. 

"  Finally,  there  is  another  efficient  method  of  propaganda  which  I  must  not 
overlook  :  the  patronage  for  our  work  of  eminent  personalities  who  exercise  a 
wide  authority. 

"  If  you  look  over  the  list  of  the  thirty-seven  chairmen  of  our  general  assemblies, 
you  will  notice  that  the  army,  the  medical  and  scientific  corps,  high  officials,  mem- 
bers of  Government  and  of  Parliament,  have  lavished  praise  and  encouragement  on 
our  undertaking,  and  have  extolled  our  achievements.  To-day  we  see,  occupying 
the  place  of  honour  in  our  midst,  Dr.  Toubert,  director  of  the  Health  Service,  whose 
presence  here  is  a  proof  of  the  gratitude  felt  for  our  past  services  and  of  the  confidence 
in  our  present  and  future  efforts.  Our  project  of  mobilising  all  the  women  of  France 
in  the  service  of  their  country  has  been  applauded  by  all  the  generous  hearted 
people  of  the  land.  " 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  As  announced  in  the  June  number  of  the  official  journal 
of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  a  Committee  for  Junior  Membership  has  been 
formed. 

The  constitution  and  rules  for  membership  of  the  Junior  Section  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  have  been  drawn  up  by  this  Committee  and  will  be  laid  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  County  branches,  who  have  been  summoned  to  a  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  St.  James'  Palace  on  October  5  next,  for  their  approval  and 
further  suggestions. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  scheme,  as  suggested  or  modified,  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  County  official  representatives  of  the  Society,  it  will  be  promi- 
nently brought  to  notice  through  the  County  organisation  and  meet  with  enthusias- 
tic support  from  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

"  Our  Day  "  Appeal.  —  On  the  occasion  of  '  Our  Day  ".  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  October  i,  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public 
to  support  the  peace  work  of  the  Joint  Council,  of  which  the  programme  is  outlined 
in  the  following  passages  : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  tersely  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
this  programme.  Contributions  are  being  made  in  support  of  hospitals  ;  help 
to  the  Central  Council  for  Infant  and  Child  Welfare  ;  it  is  hoped  to  continue 
clinics,  no  longer  needed  for  pensioners,  for  the  use  of  civilians  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  high  fees  usually  charged  ;  depots  are  being  opened  at  which  surgical 
and  sick  room  requisites  may  be  hired  for  nominal  sums ;  a  motor  ambulance 
service  has  been  set  up  throughout  the  country.  The  motor  ambulance  service 
is  proving  a  great  boon  to  residents  in  rural  districts.  In  the  short  time  it  has 
been  working  over  60,000  patients  have  been  carried  upwards  of  600,000  miles. 

"  Our  work  falls,  roughly,  into  two  divisions  —  ameliorative  and  preven- 
tative,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  future 
of  the  race.  By  encouraging  the  child  welfare  movement,  we  are  engaged  in 
building  up  a  sounder  race  and  enabling  thousands  of  children  to  grow  into 
healthy  men  and  women,  instead  of  being  life-long  cripples.  " 

INDIA. 

The  task  of  the  Red  Cross  in  India.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saint  John 
Ambulance  Association  held  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Simla,  on  June  24,  the  chairman 
of  the  managing  body  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hailey,  in  pre- 
senting the  final  report  of  the  Indian  Joint  War  Committee,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  war  by  this  organisation  in  India  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Speaking  of  the  newly  constituted  Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  founded  in 
June  1920,  the  chairman  said  that  its  task  would  be  to  take  over  the  work  of  the 
Joint  War  Committee,  and  to  promote  the  many  civil  activities  to  which  Red  Cross 
Societies  throughout  the  world  are  now  devoting  their  peace-time  energy. 

Regarding  the  report  of  the  first  year's  activities,  the  principal  task  had  been 
to  reorganise  the  new  society.  Owing  to  the  troubled  conditions  on  the  frontier  and 
in  Mesopotamia,  it  had  also  been  necessary  to  carry  on  war  work,  but  this  was  being 
reduced  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  the  main  activities  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
would  be  to  develop  its  provincial  branches.  The  Society  was  proud,  said  the  speaker, 
to  know  that  its  late  chairman.  Sir  Claude  Hill,  had  succeeded  to  the  important 
post  of  secretary-general  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy,  who  has  become  president  of  the  association,  in 
an  address  of  thanks  emphasised  the  useful  work  which  the  Red  Cross  was  doing 
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in  India,  especially  as  regards  education  in  first  aid,  home  nursing  and  public  health 
generally.  Lord  Reading  spoke  with  special  admiration  of  the  activities  of  the  Saint 
John  Ambulance  Brigade,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  future  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  would  have  to  be  carried  on  more  and  more  by  non-official  persons  ; 
there  could  be  no  greater  task  than  that  of  assisting  suffering  humanity. 


ITALY. 

Red  Cross  and  Labour.  —  The  bulletin  on  several  occasions  spoke  of  the  peace 
activities  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  which,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  lost  no  time 
in  directing  its  energies  towards  the  new  end  in  view,  or  in  employing  them  to  give 
added  force  to  existing  activities.  This  is  the  case  with  the  fight  against  malaria  and 
against  tuberculosis,  with  child  welfare,  assistance  to  the  labouring  classes  and  public 
health  propaganda.  The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  now  started  an  important  commu- 
nity health  work  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  popular  diseases,  the  protection 
of  motherhood,  of  childhood  and  of  the  workman,  popular  education,  and  the 
relief  of  human  sufferings  generally. 

In  applying  this  programme,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  makes  a  special  appeal 
to  labouring  classes  in  order  that  they  may  collaborate  in  the  work  being  under- 
taken on  their  behalf  by  raising  the  material  and  moral  standards  of  the  people, 
by  obtaining  free  and  healthy  conditions  for  work  and  by  pacifying  public  opinion. 
The  co-operation  of  the  labouring  class  is  necessary  because  it  is  to  reap  the  benefits, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  reward,  but  as  a  result  of  its  desire  for  self-improvement. 
Should  it  hold  aloof,  such  reluctance  would  prove  an  obstacle  at  every  step 
towards  realising  this  programme  of  far-reaching  reform. 

In  an  article  entitled  :  "  The  Red  Cross  and  Social  Peace  "  ',  Professor  T.  Rossi 
Doria  explains  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Red  Cross  to  oppose  the  economic 
struggle  between  nations  and  classes,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  "  for  the 
pseudo-civilisation  of  war  may  be  substituted  a  true  civilisation  of  peace  founded 
on  the  triumph  of  social  justice,  but  that  it  intends  to  declare  its  neutrality  and  to 
aid  the  inevitable  victims  of  this  contest.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
strike  at  the  root  and  to  prevent  the  inception  of  all  individual  and  social  maladies, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  hygiene,  and  more  particularly  social  hygiene,  which 
aims  at  eradicating  the  causes  of  suffering,  has  been  included  in  the  Red  Cross 
programme.  " 

The  Italian  Red  Cross  wishes  that  every  family  should  have  a  healthy  and  com- 
fortable dwelling,  that  women  should  not  have  to  undertake  work  for  which  the  y  are 
uot  fit  and  that  every  man  should  better  his  lot  by  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  As  Professor  Rossi  Doria  says  in  the  article  already  mentioned  : 
"  It  is  necessarythat  every  man  should  attain  the  respected  condition  of  the  citizen 
who  is  liberated  from  the  .tyranny  of  work.  This  work  should  be  made  healthy 
and  capable  of  increasing,  and  not  diminishing,  the  force  of  the  worker  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  be  liberated,  as  far  as  possible,  from  avoidable  danger  and  harm,  that 
it  loose  its  character  of  depressing  servitude  and  become  the  most  desirable 
and  purest  happiness  of  regenerated  humanity.  "  The  attainment  of  such  vast  and 
high  ideals  can  only  be  possible  through  the  organised  and  conscious  collaboration 
of  all  classes  of  citizens2,  who  should  confidently  group  themselves  round  the 
Red  Cross  which  is  inaugurating  this  great  work  of  civilisation  with  such  ardent 
and  sincere  enthusiasm. 

1  See  official  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  June  1921,  page  619.  ' 

2  A  recent  example  has  been  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rome  in  its  collaboration  with  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  for  the  organisation  of  summer  colonies  for  children.  (See  official  Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross,  No.  5,  page  625.) 


JAPAN. 

The    29th    general    Assembly    of   the    Japanese    Red    Cross.  On    May   5, 

H.  I.  M.  the  Empress  of  Japan  opened  the  general  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Society,  which  was  attended  by  over  15,000  Red  Cross  officials  and  members. 
Dr.  Hirayama,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  submitted  the  financial  state- 
ment and  the  report  of  the  work  undertaken  during  the  year  1920.  From  this 
report  we  quote  the  following  interesting  items :  over  300  relief  activities  were 
undertaken,  more  than  130,000  persons  being  assisted.  Tuberculosis  preventive  work 
is  gradually  improving.  The  number  of  permanent  relief  stations  and  of  seaside 
homes  for  children  is  increasing  and  there  is  similarly  an  increase  in  district  relief 
work.  The  nursing  situation  is  the  following :  there  are  322  head  nurses  liable  to 
be  called  up  in  war  times,  3,362  regular  nurses  and  865  probationers-.  Red  Cross 
hospitals  (including  branch  hospitals)  number  18. 

The  two  relief  units  sent  to  Vladivostok  in  November  1920  are  still  there, 
one  working  in  the  military  hospital,  the  other  assisting  the  civilian  population, 
Russian  and  foreign.  Both  are  doing  excellent  work. 

In  connection  with  international  relief  work,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  contri- 
buted towards  the  Polish  Epidemic  Relief  Fund  and  undertook  to  send  medical 
supplies  to  the  prisoners  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  Mission 
to  Siberia,  the  Japanese  R.  C.  took  charge  of  Polish  orphans  in  that  country,  pro- 
viding them  with  temporary  homes  in  Japan  and  assisting  them  in  their  repatria- 
tion1. Since  the  beginning  of  1921  relief  has  been  extended  to  China.  The  Japanese- 
Chinese  Industrial  Association  rendered  important  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
famine,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  last  March  despatched  a  relief 
unit  to  China,  which  accomplished  excellent  work  in  three  centres  :  Peking,  Tungchow 
and  Tientsin.  The  membership  of  the  Japanese  R.  C.  is  now  two  million. 

Revision  of  Articles  of  Association,  —  In  conformity  with  the  movement  in- 
itiated by  western  Red  Cross  Societies  with  the  object  of  organising  and  extending 
relief  work  in  peace  time,  the  Japanese  R.  C.  revised  its  Articles  of  Association 
to  meet  the  demands  of  post-war  times.  The  new  regulations  have  come  into  effect 
since  May  15,  1921. 

In  addition  to  the  former  four  supervisory  boards,  a  fifth  has  been  organised, 
namely  the  Investigation  Board.  The  former  boards  dealt  with  general  affairs  : 
relief  work,  finance  and  secretarial  work,  whereas  the  new  board  will  deal  with 
the  following  : 

a)  General  activities  and  reports  on  domestic  and  foreign  sanitation  and  health 
work. 

b)  International   Red   Cross   conferences   and   the   international   work   of    Red 
Cross  societies  in  general. 

c)  Junior  Red  Cross  societies. 

d)  Propaganda. 

e)  Museums  and  Exhibitions. 

/)   Interpretation  and  translation. 

g)   Publication. 

h)   Relief  work  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Maternity  and  child  welfare  were  added  to  the  work  of  the  Relief  Board. 

1  In  a  letter  from  Tokio,  dated  August  8.  adressed  to  the  Director  General  of  the  League,  Dr.  Hirayama, 
Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross,  gives  the  following  details  : 

Since  July  1920,  275  Polish  orphans  have  been  aided  by  the  Japanese  Red  Cross,  being  transported  in 
groups  to  the  United  States  between  September  and  July  1921.  H.  M.  the  Empress,  as  well  as  other  chari- 
table disposed  persons,  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  orphans  and  have  contributed  money  and  gifts  in 
order  that  their  stay  in  Japan  might  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross  has  spent 
40.000  yens  on  this  relief  work. 
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Regulations  for  Midwives.  --  For  many  years  past  Japan  has  devoted  great 
care  and  achived  notable  success  in  the  training  of  midwives.  Obstetrics  is  regarded 
as  an  important  science  and  almost  every  hospital  has  an  obstetrical  department. 
The  Red  Cross  hospital  has  a  maternity  ward  which  is  open  to  the  poor  without 
charge. 

The  new  Articles  of  Association,  however,  make  special  provisions  for  free 
treatment  of  expectant  mothers,  which  work  will  be  undertaken  as  a  sociological 
experiment  in  child  welfare.  This  activity  will  be  initiated  in  Tokio,  where  a  new 
hospital  is  to  be  built  in  which  the  work  can  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  the  headquarters  staff.  The  Society  hopes  later  to  extend  the  work  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Japan's  delegate  at  King's  College,  London.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  First  General 
Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Geneva,  March  1920,  it  was  decided 
that  nurses  should  be  trained  to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  health  movements. 
The  Japanese  R.  C.,  which  was  unable  to  find  in  time  a  suitable  candidate  to  take 
the  course  of  training  organised  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  King's 
College  for  Women,  University  of  London,  last  year,  will  be  represented  in  the 
international  group  of  nurses  this  year  by  Miss  Masako  Tabuchi,  head  nurse  at  the 
Yokohama  branch,  who  sailed  tor  England  last  July. 

Relief  unit  to  Vladivostok.  — •  In  April  1921,  bubonic  plague  appeared  in  Vladi- 
vostok and  has  since  spread  with  alarming  rapidity,  most  of  the  patients  being 
Chinese  coolies.  Whilst  the  epidemic  was  at  its  worst,  numerous  corpses  were  daily 
found  in  the  streets,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  domiciles,  the  centres 
of  infection  could  not  be  disinfected  and  isolated. 

The  Board  for  the  Prevention  of  Plague  of  the  Japanese  Army  did  its  utmost 
to  stimulate  the  Sanitary  Departement  of  the  Russian  Government  to  adopt  more 
energetic  measures  to  combat  the  disease ;  through  its  efforts,  the  private  police 
for  the  elimination  of  the  plague  was  increased  and  census-taking  and  isolating 
measures  strictly  enforced. 

Coolies  were  required  to  submit  to  inoculation.  The  Relief  Unit  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  Society,  which  was  then  in  Vladivostok,  took  charge  of  this  work.  From 
the  middle  of  May  about  2,600  persons  were  inoculated  with  preventive  virus.  At  first 
the  Chinese  coolies  made  violent  protest  against  'the  inoculation  order,  but  later 
on,  realising  the  danger  of  infection  and  having  discovered  that  the  Japanese  escaped 
the  disease  as  a  result  of  inoculation,  they  came  voluntarily  and  asked  for  treatment. 
Eventually  they  learnt  to  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross  workers 
and  expressed  gratitude  for  the  treatment. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Red  Cross  Work  in  Auckland.  -  The  opening  of  the  «  Evelyn  Firth  Home  » 
by  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Defence,  Sir  R.  Heaton  Rhodes,  on  November 
24,  1920,  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Auk- 
land  Centre,  New  Zealand  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John. 

This  Committee  had  been  considering  for  some  time  how  they  could  best  make 
provision  for  the  soldiers  who  are  suffering  from  chronic  disabilities  due  to  the 
war.  In  Auckland  there  were  many  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  injuries  to  the  spine 
or  to  tubercular  trouble,  as  well  as  chronic  heart  disease  following  upon  injuries. 

These  men  would  require  attention  for  years  to  come,  and  the  care  needed  was 
such  that  they  could  not  be  treated  in  their  own  homes.  The  military  hospitals 
were  not  permanent,  and  it  was  certain  that  these  chronic  cases  could  not  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  civil  hospitals.  Here  was  a  chance  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  Auckland  Committee  cheerfully  undertook  to  supply  these  men,  who  had 
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lost  so  much  for  their  country,  with  a  home  and  comforts  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days. 

After  inspecting  a  number  of  the  available  properties  in  the  district,  the  Commit- 
tee finally  purchased  one  at  Point  Resolution  paying  £  7,000  for  it,  and  spending 
about  £  4,000  in  additions  and  improvements. 

This  property  is  ideally  situated  for  the  purpose,  standing  at  the  end  of  a  point 
jutting  into  the  Harbour,  so  that  it  will  allow  of  the  patients  enjoying  to  the  full, 
fresh  air,  sunshine  and  sea  breezes.  It  overlooks  the  water  on  three  sides,  and  has 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  City  front,  the  marine  suburb  of  Devonport,  and  the 
Hauraki  Gulf  with  its  numerous  islands  beyond  the  Harbour  entrance.  All  the 
shipping  of  the  City  passes  in  front  of  the  Home,  and  will  be  a  constant  source 
of  interest  to  the  men. 

An  additional  ward  was  built  so  that  adequate  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  accommodation  to  meet  all  contingencies  and,  at  the  same  time,  include  the  staff, 
consisting  of  a  matron,  two  nursing  sisters,  three  V.  A.  D.'s,  and  two  orderlies. 

The  main  building  has  a  verandah  on  two  sides,  twelve  feet  wide.  This  gives 
plenty  of  space  for  the  invalid  chairs  and  for  exercise  on  wet  days. 

Arrangements  for  the  entertainement  of  the  men  include  a  bioscope,  given 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  while  the  Patriotic  Association  has  provided  a  billiard  table 
and  a  motor  car  for  the  use  of  the  patients  during  the  afternoons. 

The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home  is  divided  between  the 
Defence  Departement  and  the  Red  Cross,  the  Defence  supplying  the  medical  at- 
tention, nurses  and  necessary  furniture  and  food,  while  the  Red  Cross  provides 
the  V.A.D.'s,  workers,  the  cook,  special  food  diet,  and  extra  comforts  for  the 
patients,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

At  the  date  of  opening  there  were  19  patients  accommodated  at  the  «  Home  », 
and  it  was  expected  that  their  number  would  be  increased  to  25  in  a  short  time. 

The  institution  has  been  named  the  «  Evelyn  Firth  Home  »  in  honour  of  the 
late  Miss  Evelyn  Clifton  Firth,  who  died  from  illness  contracted  through  nursing 
soldiers  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  Miss  Firth  was  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Order  of  St.  John  on  the  Auckland  Joint  Committee,  and  also  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  the  Epsom  Convalescent 
Home  for  soldiers. 


NORWAY. 

Red  Cross  Labour  Office.  —  Professor  Hoist  has  submitted  a  draft  scheme  of  a 
Labour  Office  for  partially  disabled  to  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross. 

The  author  insists  upon  the  fact  that  in  every  community  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  is  handicapped,  as  regards  labour  capacity,  by  illness.  Many  of 
these  retain  partial  capacity,  but  competition  with  normal  labour  is  out  of  the 
question.  Either  work  must  be  entirely  renounced,  or  these  partially  disabled  must 
make  excessive  demand  on  their  strength.  They  pass  their  lives  going  in  and  out 
of  hospitals. 

Professor  Hoist's  scheme  provides  for  the  allotment  of  suitable  work  to  these 
people.  The  committee  agreed  that  this  activity  fitted  in  the  Red  Cross  frame,  and 
that  a  special  commission  should  be  formed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
committee  has  already  begun  to  collect  funds  for  a  Labour  Agency  in  Christiania. 
Later  similar  offices  will  be  opened  in  other  towns. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Red  Cross  National  Convention.  —  It  is  is  announced  that  a  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  October  3  to  8 
of  this  year.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  is  to  study  the  permanent  programme 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  all  its  phases.  The  schedule  for  the  meeting  includes : 
an  Ex-Service  Men's  Day,  a  Health  Day.  a  Junior  Day  and  a  Home  Service  Day ; 
there  will  also  be  historical  pageants  and  choral  performances.  It  is  expected  that 
President  Harding  will  address  the  Convention  on  its  opening  day. 

Junior  Red  Cross  members  will  be  included  in  the  chapter  delegations,  and  spe- 
cial meetings  will  be  held  for  the  Juniors.  Other  special  features  of  the  Convention 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  overseas  personnel  and  home  workers  who  served 
during  the  war. 


The  Spirit  of  International  Service.  -  -  One  of  the  object  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  is  to  encourage  and  promote  in  every  country  of  the  world  the 
establishment  and  the  development  of  the  duly  authorised  voluntary  national  Red 
Cross  organisation.  It  is  accordingly  with  great  pleasure  that  the  League  notes  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  among  member  Societies  to  realise  the  spirit  of  international 
brotherhood,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  has  organised  so  many  activities  abroad,  main- 
tains constant  and  cordial  relations  with  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies  of  many 
countries,  and  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  able  to  contribute  towards  their 
development.  Thus  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Mexico  and  of  Nova  Scotia  have 
applied  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  publicity  material  (films,  pamphlets,  posters, 
etc.),  which  request  was  promptly  complied  with.  A  striking  instance  of  interna- 
tional Red  Cross  helpfulness  is  furnished  by  a  small  committee  of  natives  belonging 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  chapter  in  Haiti.  These  Haitians,  having  familiarised 
themselves  with  the  programme  and  methods  of  the  American  organisation,  are  now 
taking  steps  to  promote  a  national  Haitian  Red  Cross. 

Italy  also  contributes  towards  this  internationalisation  of  the  Red  Cross  cause. 
Contessa  Nora  Balzania,  of  Rome,  Marchesa  Paola  Firmaturi,  of  Palermo,  and  Signo- 
rina  Caterina  Bosio,  of  Florence,  who  are  prominent  in  Red  Cross  work  in  Italy,  visit- 
ed the  United  States  in  August  in  order  to  study  the  methods  employed  by  the  Ame- 
rican Red  Cross  for  training  public  health  nurses,  with  a  view  to  promoting  these 
activities  in  their  own  country.  The  visitors  have  inspected  hospitals,  training 
schools,  clinics,  health  centres,  etc.,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  have  paid 
a  visit  to  the  national  Red  Cross  headquarters  at  Washington. 


Industrial  accidents.  —  The  Bulletin  has  already  published  an  article 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  protection  of  labour  1.  The  following 
statistics  on  industrial  accidents  were  prepared  by  the  first-aid  service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  : — 

Over  22,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in  industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States 
during  1918,  the  average  among  American  workmen  being  7  per  10,000.  This  is 
forty-five  percent  of  the  number  of  Americans  killed  in  battle  in  the  World  War. 

Coal  and  metal  mining  claimed  the  highest  accident  death  rate  of  any  industry 
with  rates  of  33  men  killed  for  each  10,000  employed.  In  coal  mines  alone  over 
2,500  men  were  killed  in  1918.  During  the  past  seven  years'  an  average  of  at  least 
four  men  have  'lost  their  lives  for  every  million  tons  of  coal  produced,  according  to 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  N°  6-7,  page  284. 
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the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  One  quarter  of  the  men  employed  in  metal 
mines  sustained  an  injury  during  the  year. 

An  annual  average  of  over   10,000  men  were  injured  in  quarries  for  the  five 

!>eriod  1913^1918.    There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  fatality  and  injury 

rates   for    1919,   as   compared   with    1918,   among  quarry  operators,   according  to 

reports  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.     The   records  show  that   144  quarry  operators 

were  injured  out  of  each  thousand  employed  in  1919  and  147  in  1918. 

Railroads  and  street  cars  employ  nearly  two  million  men  in  the  United  States. 
Out  of  each  10,000  men  so  employed,  19  were  killed  by  accidents  while  at  work. 
The  accident  fatalities,  although  they  have  decreased  from  previous  years,  totaled 
3,500  among  railroad  and  street  car  employees  in  1918. 

In  addition  to  fatal  accidents,  conservative  estimates  show  that  there  were 
3,400,000  disabilities  due  to  accidents  in  occupations  during  1919,  or  an  average 
of  at  least  11,000  a  day.  During  that  year  over  680,000  men  were  laid  up  for 
over  four  weeks  from  non-fatal  industrial  accidents. 

Accidents  are  costly.  Wisconsin  has  paid  ten  million  dollars  compensation  in 
five  years  *.  The  number  of  compensable  industrial  accident  cases  settled  \\ns 
73,000  in  this  one  State. 

DEATHS   DUE  TO   INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENTS   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES    1918. 

(Based  on  estimates  from  the  best  obtainable  sources  -) 

Rate  per 

Men  Total  10.000 

Industry  Group  Employed  Accidents        Employed 


Tota'l    

30,106,256 

21,356 

7-i 

Coal    Mining      

762,425 

2,580 

33-8 

Metal   Mining    

182,606 

646 

33-4 

Iron  and  Steel  Employees.     .... 

527-I50 

603 

11.4 

Quarries     

68,332 

125 

18.3 

Smelting  (not  iron)  and  ore  dressing  . 

61,708 

77 

12.5 

Steam  and  Street  railways      .... 

1,839,229 

3,569 

19-4 

Fisheries    

67,036 

201 

30.0 

Navigation     

147,478 

457 

31.0 

Lumber   Industry  

635,638 

953 

15-0 

Building     

2,413,283 

3,039 

12.5 

Watchman,  Police,  etc  

176,974 

133 

7-5 

Telephone  and  Telegraph   (Inc.  Line- 

man)      

134,071 

67 

5-0 

Electricians    

134,071 

102 

22.5 

Draymen,  teamsters,  etc  

407,577 

403 

10.0 

Agriculture    

10,613,083 

3,715 

3-5 

Manufacture       

5,145,656 

1,286 

2.5 

Other  men  Employed     

6,789,939 

3,395 

5-o 

Accidental  deaths  constituted  4.6  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes   in 
the  United  States  in  1918. 


1  Biennial  Report  for  1918-1920  of  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  quoted  in  National 
Safety  News,  February  21,  1921. 

*  Estimates  based  on  U.  S;  Labor  Statistics  Reports  and  accident  rates  of  large  industrial 
groups  in  insurance  companies,  etc. 
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VENEZUELA. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  -  The  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  *  published  an 
announcement  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross 
and  of  the  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Risquez,  Secretary  General  of  the  Society.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  this  interesting  report : 

In  less  than  three  years,  since  the  reorganisation  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross, 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  League,  the  Society  has  accom- 
plished a  commendable  and  noteworthy  task.  Having  obtained  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Caracas  Ladies'  Organisation,  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  able  to  extend  its  activities  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  La  Guaira,  which 
organised  two  committees,  one  of  them  composed  of  ladies.  This  example  was 
followed  by  Victoria,  by  Maracay,  where,  besides  two  committees,  a  free  dispensary 
was  created,  and  by  Valencia,  which  organised  a  nursing  school  of  sixty  pupils, 
a  dispensary  for  infants,  and  a  Junior  Red  Cross  branch  comprising  over  250  children. 
Committees  were  also  constituted  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Yaritagua,  Tucana  and  Mara- 
caibo,  where  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement  met  with  great  success. 

The  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  continues  at  Caracas,  according  to  1he 
plan  outlined  by  the  Red  Cross,  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  dispensary 
operates  regularly,  with  two  consultations  a  day  and  free  supply  of  medicines  to 
patients. 

The  nursing  courses  in  Caracas  have  a  large  attendance,  the  return  of  Sefiorita 
de  Manrique,  — -  one  of  the  international  groups  which  took  course  for  public  health 
nurses  organised  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  King's  College  for  Women, 
in  London,  having  given  a  new  stimulus  to  this  work. 

The  Venezuelan  Red  Cross,  fully  realising  the  importance  of  publicity,  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  organising  a  membership  campaign,  for  which  it  will  employ 
the  5,000  emblems  furnished  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


INTERNATIONAL   COMMITTEE   OF   THE  RED   CROSS 


The  Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge  (September,  N°.  33,  third  year), 
besides  giving  interesting  particulars  on  the  relief  work  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  famine-stricken  populations  of  Russia,  publishes  the  text  of  the  agreement 
passed  between  Dr.  Nansen,  High  Commissioner  for  relief  work  in  Russia,  and  Mr. 
George  Tchitcherine,  People's  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Socialist 
Federative  Republic  of  the  Soviets  of  Russia. 

The  same  number  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  George  Montandon  on  exan- 
thematic  typhus  in  Siberia  during  the  years  1919  to  1921,  as  well  as  a  diagram 
by  Colonel  Stoll,  showing  the  war  devastations  in  Latvia.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference  for  the  study  of  the  Russian  refugee  question,  which 
was  held  in  Geneva  last  August. 


See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  n°  10-11,  page  413. 
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UNION  INTERNATIONALE  DE  SECOURS 
AUX  ENFANTS 


The  Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants  is  making  every  effort  to 
extend  its  relief  activities  on  behalf  of  Russian  children. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  for  Russian  famine  relief,  organised  by  the 
Joint  Council  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Cross  Red  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  August  15-16,  and  at  that  called  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  behalf  of  Russian  refugees,  August  22-24,  the  Union  declared  through 
its  delegates  that  it  earnestly  desired  to  co-operate  in  the  good  work.  Directly 
after  the  Conference  of  August  15-16,  Mr.  L.  B.  Golden,  secretary-general  of  the 
Save-the-Children  Fund,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Union,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  latter,  left  for  Riga,  where  he  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mackenzie,  treasurer  general  of  the  organisation,  got  into  touch  with  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen,  High  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Red  Cross  Conference. 

Dr.  Nansen,  in  view  of  the  Union's  offer  of  immediate  assistance  and  of  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  issued  the  following  appeal  addressed  to  the  Union  and  to  all 
its  branch  organisations  : 

« Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  children  are  dying  of  hunger,  and 
millions  of  others  are  threatened  by  the  same  fate.  Convinced,  as  I  am,  that 
they  can  only  be  saved  through  an  immediate  effort,  undertaken  on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  anything  which  has  previously  been  attempted,  I  beg  the  Union 
Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants  to  appeal  to  all  men,  women,  and  especially 
to  children,  to  give  as  promptly  as  possible  whatever  they  are  able  to  economise, 
in  order  to  save  the  famished  children  of  Russia.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  a  more  desperate  need  of  help.  Every  moment  is  precious. 
I  thank  you  for  your  offer  to  collaborate  under  my  general  direction,  and  I 
guarantee  an  equitable  distribution  of  all  your  gifts  to  Russia  which  pass 
through  my  hands.  —  Fridtjof  Nansen  ». 

On  receipt  of  this  appeal,  the  executive  council  of  the  Union  in  Geneva  tele- 
graphed to  its  fourteen  national  affiliations,  requesting  them  to  give  the  -widest 
possible  publicity  to  this  appeal. 

In  most  countries,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  etc.,  Dr.  Nansen's  appeal  has  been  published  and  has  everywhere  met 
with  the  most  favourable  response. 

The  Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  Enfants  contemplates  opening  forth- 
with school  kitchens  in  the  district  of  Saratoff,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  afflicted 
region,  in  order  that  the  children  may  receive  supplementary  meals  In  view  of  the 
great  success  which  this  appeal  has  met  with  in  all  countries,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  it  will  be  possible  to  extend  this  relief  to  100,000  children,  instead  of  to 
10,000  as  was  at  first  expected. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE, 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  chosen  Professor  Rocco 
Santoliquido  to  succeed  Professor  C.-E  A.  Winslow  as  its  represen- 
tative on  the  Health  Organisation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Professor 
Santoliquido,  who  is  the  counsellor  on  international  public  health  to 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  was  president  of  the  Office 
International  d'Hygiene  Publique  from  its  foundation  in  1907  to 
August  1919.  During  the  war  he  was  chairman  of  the  Health 
Commission  of  the  allied  countries,  and  was  the  first  director  of  the 
Public  Health  Department  of  Italy. 


The  second  Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases,  organised  by  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  will  be  held  at  Prague  on  December 
5  next.  This  Conference,  which  is  intended  for  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe,  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies 
of  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  Greece,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Yugo-Slavia,  as  well  as  by  delegates  of  various  govern- 
ments. 

The  third  Conference  will  be  convened  at  Paris  on  December  14. 
The  national  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, Portugal,  Spain  and  Switzerland  will  be  represented,  as  well 
as  various  governments. 

The  second  Public  Health  Course  for  International  Students 
will  open  on  October  6  at  Bedford  College  for  Women  (University  of 
London),  of  which  Miss  Tuke  is  the  Principal.  Miss  Waters,  of  the 
League's  Division  of  Nursing,  has  already  left  for  London,  where  she 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  group,  which  comprises  representatives  of 
the  following  twelve  countries: 

Austria  Hungary 

Bulgaria  Japan 

Canada  Latvia 

Czecho-Slovakia  Lithuania 

Finland  Mexico 

Great  Britain  New  Zealand. 

The  syllabus  for  the  course  is  divided  as  follows : — 

Theoretical. 

i.  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

a)  Personal  Hygiene ; 

b)  Community  Hygiene ; 
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c)  School  Hygiene  r 

d)  Hygiene  of  special  senses  (eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  etc.)  ; 
«)  Prevention  of  communicable  diseases ; 

/)  Oral  Hygiene  (importance  of  care  of  teeth)  ; 
g)  Maternity,  Infant  and  Child  Care ; 
h)  Food  Values,  Dietetics,  Nutrition. 

2.  Teaching  of  Hygiene. 

a)  Theory  and  practice  of  education  ; 

b)  Practice  in  teaching  (health  talks  to  mothers ;  teaching  health  habits  to  school 

children) ; 

c)  Value  of  Visual  Education. 

3.  Elementary  Bacteriology  (lectures  followed  by  practical  work). 

4.  Elementary  Psychology  (including  Infant  Psychology). 

5.  Modern  Industrial  Conditions  (including  industrial  problems). 

6.  Social  Administration  (followed  by  a  Discussion  class). 

Pratical  work. 

1.  Attendance  at  Child  Welfare  Centres,  Day  nurseries  and  Children's  Hospitals. 

2.  Attendance  at  a  Tuberculosic  Dispensary. 

3.  Experience  with  District  Nursing  Associations  in  City  district  in  order  to  get 

some  insight  into  practical  bedside  nursing  work  in  the  homes. 

4.  Experience   in  School  Hygiene  work   (physical  examination   of  children,  home 

visiting,   cleansing   stations,    schools   for    mentally    and   physically  defective 
children) . 

5.  About  30  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  connection  with  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  course. 

Classes  in  public  health  nursing  subjects  (to  be  given  or  arranged^by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  with  the  approval  and  co-operation 
of  the  Principal  of  Bedford  College  for  Women). 

1.  History  of  Nursing. 

2.  Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

3.  Development  of  Health  Visiting  and  Public  Health  Nursing  in  various  countries. 

4.  The  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse  in  relation  to  :  schools, 

factories,  homes,  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics  and  dispensaries,  general  public 
health  and  sanitation. 

5.  Development,  Organisation  and  Administration  of: 

a)  Visiting  or  District  Nursing. 

b)  Child  Welfare  Nursing. 

c)  Maternity  and  Infant  Nursing. 

d)  Rural  and  Small  Town  Nursing. 

e)  Clinics  and  Health  Centres  (travelling  and  permanent). 
/)  Open-air  schools. 

6.  Vital  Statistics. 

7.  Records  and  Reports. 

8.  Ways  and  Methods  of  Teaching : 

a)  Home  care  of  sick. 

b)  First  Aid. 

c)  School  hygiene. 

9.  Supplementary  Lectures : 

a)  Red  Cross  Activities. 

b)  Venereal  Diseases. 

c)  Tuberculosis  Nursing. 

d)  Obstetrics,  etc.  Nursing. 
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The  photograph  reproduced  below  was  published  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  public  health 
nursing. 


p  watche  over  th«  healr 
U    of  the  school  children 


p  Hone  Care  for  mother 
L         and  baby" 


The  Belgian  Red  Cross,  with  a  view  to  carrying  on  useful  propa- 
ganda and  instructing  the  public,  intends  shortly  to  organise  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  documents,  statistics,  photographs,  material 
for  war  and  peace  work,  posters,  etc.,  in  a  large  hall  of  the  "  Palais 
Mondial  "  at  the  "  Pare  du  Cinquantenaire  ",  Brussels. 

The  League  is  anxious  to  assist  this  undertaking  in  every  way 
possible.  In  notifying  member  Societies  of  the  exhibition  projected 
by  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  the  League  makes  a  point  of  emphasising 
the  fact  that  it  considers  this  work  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Red  Cross  cause. 

The  exhibits  of  the  national  Red  Cross  Societies,  of  which  the 
programme  is  given  below,  will  consist  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
following : 

a)  Photographs  of 

the  founder  of  the  national  Society, 

the  present  Chairman, 

headquarters  buildings. 

A  series  of  photographs  (the  number  should  not  be  excessive 

in  order  that  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  frame  or  fastened 


to  a  board  measuring  i  m  X  i.  25)  illustrating  the  peace 
time  activities  of  the  Society. 

A  similar  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the  activities 
of  the  Society  in  war  time. 

h)  A  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Society  and  of 
each  of  its  publications. 

c)  A  diagram  illustrating  the  organisation  of  its  regional  and 

local  Red  Cross  Committees. 

Any  other  diagram  which  may  be  of  interest,  or,  for  instance, 
may  indicate  the  work  of  the  Society  in  connection  with 
some  special  branch,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

d)  A  specimen  of  all  medallions,  medals  or  decorations  used  by 

or  struck  off  by  the  Society,  or  the  photographs  thereof. 

e)  Material  used  by  the  Society: 

models  of  institutes,  etc.,  of  articles  made  (artificial  limbs, 
etc.)  or  used  by  the  Society  (different  types  of  stretchers, 
photographs  of  tents,  first-aid  material,  etc.). 

f)  Diagrams  illustrating: 

the  nature  and  extent  of  activities  of  the  Society,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  national  Society  with  other  similar  organisation 
within  the  State, 

internal  organisation  of  headquarters, 

membership  in  proportion  to  the  population,  dating  from 
the  year  1912. 

(In  the  event  of  Red  Cross  Societies  being  themselves  unable 
to  supply  diagrams  of  the  above,  the  League  would  under- 
take to  arrange  in  diagrammatic  form  all  data  communicated 
by  them.) 

g)  A  series  of  posters  illustrating  the  appeals  issued  by  the  Red 

Cross  during  the  war. 

A  similar  series  of  posters  appealing  for  public  support  of 

the  peace  programme  of  the  Red  Cross. 


At  the  request  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dutch  Red  Cross,  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  sent  an  exhibit  of  educational  material 
(pamphlets,  posters  etc.)  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene. 
Dr.Veldhuijzen,  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  Society  for  Combating  Vene- 
real Diseases,  is  arranging  the  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  from 
October  8  to  November  8. 
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)OINT;COUNCIL  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  RED  CROSS  AND  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 


Russian  Relief. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  Russian 
relief  by  the  conference  of  Geneva,  August  15-16,  left  Riga  for  Moscow, 
August  20,  immediately  after  communicating  to  the  Joint  Council 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment.  Returning 
to  Geneva,  September  5,  he  presented  to  the  Joint  Council  the  text 
of  the  accord  he  had  signed  with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. This  accord  was  printed  in  full  by  the  Joint  Council  and  cir- 
culated in  order  that  representatives  of  governments  present  at  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  National  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
all  other  agencies,  governmental  and  voluntary,  which  participated 
in  the  Geneva  conference,  could  be  informed  of  the  terms  under  which 
relief  work  was  to  be  carried  out. 

Approving  of  these  terms  and  acting  in  accord  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  conference,  which  stated  that  subordination  of  all  voluntary 
relief  to  the  relief  measures  of  governments  was  absolutely  necessary, 
the  Joint  Council  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allied  Governments  on  September  7,  asking  that  credits  of  two  million 
pounds  sterling  be  granted  to  the  Soviet  government  for  immediate 
use  under  Dr.  Nansen's  control.  This  appeal  was  based  upon  the 
essential  agreement  between  Dr.  Nansen  and  the  Soviet  government 
in  which  the  Soviet  authorities  requested  the  High  Commissioner 
to  secure  credits  up  to  10  millions. 

The  agreement  pledged  the  Soviet  government  to  repay  and  to 
permit  all  expenditure  of  money  under  these  credits  to  be  controlled 
by  Dr.  Nansen  and  the  lending  governments.  Complete  control  of 
the  supplies  in  Russia,  including  final  distribution,  is  vested  in  a 
committee  of  two  men,  to  be  known  as  the  International  Russian 
Relief  Executive.  One  member  is  to  be  nominated  by  Dr.  Nansen 
and  one  by  the  Soviet  government.  Dr.  Nansen  satisfied  the  Joint 
Council  that  all  relief  work  would  be  stopped  by  his  orders  if  the  two 
members  of  this  committee  disagreed  or  if  in  his  opinion  any  of  the 
conditions  were  violated.  The  Soviet  government  gave  Dr.  Nansen 
full  guarantees  as  to  its  assistance  in  the  work  and  full  freedom  and 
protection  for  personnel. 

In  accord  with  resolution  No.  i  of  the  Geneva  conference,  the 
Joint  Council  has  issued  to  all  governments  and  to  all  societies  which 
have  participated  or  intend  to  participate  in  the  famine  relief  work, 
an  invitation  to  name  a  representative  on  the  International  Relief 
Committee.  These  representatives  are  not  to  take  part  immediately  in 
further  general  conferences,  but  are  asked  to  develop,  each  in  coopera- 


tion  with  his  own  government  or  organisation,  the  greatest  possible 
co-ordination  of  all  Russian  relief  efforts  in  his  own  country.  Pending 
the  instructions  of  this  committee,  the  Joint  Council  will  continue  to 
act  as  the  central  corresponding  agency  and  as  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  complete  co-operation  among  all  groups,  governmental  and 
voluntary,  which  wish  to  contribute  to  Dr.  Nansen's  work  in  the  field. 

The  Joint  Council  has  been  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  all 
the  meetings  of  the  International  Russian  Relief  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Council;  furthermore,  the  International  Commission 
considered  it  necessary  that  private  organisations  continue  their  work 
in  Russia  under  the  guarantees  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Soviet  government  by  Dr.  Nansen  under  the  latter's  direction. 

The  question  of  a  commission  of  investigations,  generally  considered 
necessary  for  preparing  relief  action  on  the  part  of  governments,  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  International  Russian  Relief  Commission. 

Sir  Claude  Hill,  Acting  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  went  to  Paris  on  September  17  as  representative  of  the  Joint 
Council  in  order  to  discuss  with  the  Interallied  Commission  the  terms 
under  which  that  Commission  and  the  International  Relief  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Geneva  conference,  could  coordinate  their  work. 

In  a  message  received  by  the  Joint  Council,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  serve  as  High  Commissioner, 
because  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  government  to  centralise 
all  American  effort  under  his  direction.  He  stated,  however,  that 
there  would  be  the  most  cordial  and  complete  co-operation  between 
his  units  in  the  field  and  the  representatives  of  himself  and  Dr.  Nansen, 
and  his  assurance  was  repeated  in  succeeding  telegrams  received 
from  Mr.  Walter  Lyman  Brown,  general  director  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  in  Europe. 

His  Holiness  Benedict  XV.  notified  the  Joint  Council  on  September 
20  that  he  will  contribute  one  million  lire  toward  famine  relief  in 
Russia ;  one  half  of  this  amount  is  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Nan- 
sen  and  the  other  half  at  that  of  the  International  Save  the  Children 
Fund  which  is  feeding  children  in  Russia  under  Dr.  Nansen's  general 
direction. 
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MISSIONS. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  been  requested  by 
Mr.  Greshoff,  Chairman  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross  Society,  to  send 
a  specialist  to  Sofia  in  order  to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Bulgarian  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  League  has  entrusted  this  mission 
to  Mr. Howard  H.  Barton',  of  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership  of  the 
League.  Mr.  Barton  left  Geneva  on  September  9  for  Sofia,  stopping 
in  Belgrade  on  his  way  in  order  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
organising  a  Jugoslav  Junior  Red  Cro  r. 


ITEMS. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  will  be  represented  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  International  Abolitionist  Federation  by  Professor  Rocco  Santoliquido.  The 
conference  will  be  held  in  Rome,  November  4-6. 


The  July  number  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  Bulletin  announces  that  the  Polish 
Red  Cross  Diploma  of  Honour  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  on  the  late  Sir  David  Henderson ;  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  on  Mr.  Donald  Brown,  Major  Dunn,  Miss  Alice 
Fitzgerald,  Colonel  George  Fordham,  Mr.  L.  E.  Gielgud,  Mr.  Curtis  E.  Lakeman, 
Colonel  H.  A.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Wells ;  and  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Polish 
Red  Cross  on  Miss  Norah  Hill.  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyden  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Boyden,  successive 
commissioners  of  the  League  in  Poland,  in  1920,  have  also  been  decorated  by  the 
Polish  Red  Cross. 

Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  has  left  Geneva  for  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he 
will  resume  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Public  Health  at  the  Medical  School  of  Yale 
University.  Having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Yale  University,  Professor 
Winslow  took  over  the  duties  of  Director  of  the  League's  Health  Department  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  and  held  this  position  from  April  to  September  of  this 
year. 

Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  chief  of  the  Nursing  Division,  having  resigned  her  position 
with  the  League,  left  Geneva  on  September  17  for  America.  Miss  Fitzgerald  has 
been  appointed  the  League's  delegate  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Convention 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  October  4),  to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  2  to  5),  as  well  as  to  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  (New  York,  November  14  to  18). 


Major  E.  Stuart,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction,  has  resigned 
his  functions  at  the  League  and  has  accepted  the  position  of  National  Director 
for  Disaster  Relief  at  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington. 

1  In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Bulletin  (July-August  1921,  page  427)  Mr.  Barton  was  erroneously 
described  as  former  director  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Barton  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Lane,  who,  since  June  1920,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  activities  in  Europe. 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Organisation,  has  left  Geneva 
for  the  United  States  and  Cana'da  where  he  will  study  and  report  to  the  League 
on  the  methods  of  public  health  instruction  employed  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Societies.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  asked  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  attend  the  Colombus  Convention  of  October  8-10. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  fifth  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol.  II : 

Original  articles.  —  Strauss,  Israel,  and  Wechsler,  Israel,  S. :  Epidemic  encepha- 
litis (encephalitis  lethargica).  —  Rolleston.Humphry  :  The  role  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  —  Benoit-Le"vy,  Georges  :  The  Garden  City. 
—  Yofe,  Hillel :  Proposals  for  anti-malaria  work  in  Palestine.  —  Winslow,  C.-E.  A.  : 
Suggestions  for  a  Red  Cross  health  programme. 

League  Reports.  — •  Resolution  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board. 

Reviews.  —  Venereal  Diseases  :  The  North  European  Red  Cross  Conference  on 
Venereal  Diseases.  —  Child  Welfare  and  Nutrition  :  Fresh-air  therapy  and  the  school 
child.  —  Communicable  Diseases  :  The  scientific  basis  of  modern  diphtheria  pro- 
phylaxis (continued).  —  Nursing  :  Rural  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Demographic  Notes.  —  French  demography  in  1920.  —  The  organisation  of 
demographical  statistics  in  Poland. 

Bibliography.  —  Book  reviews.  —  Selected  bibliography. 


LEAGUE  FILMS 

The  Division  of  Popular  Health  Instruction  has  been  informed  by  the  Committee 
on  Propaganda  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  Unit  at  Berchem  (Antwerp)  that  the 
films  dealing  with  venereal  diseases,  loaned  to  the  Committee  by  the  League,  have 
met  with  great  success.  Popular  demand  to  see  these  films  was  so  great  that  six 
public  meetings  had  to  be  organised.  Both  the  civil  and  military  authorities  gave 
every  possible  support  to  the  Red  Cross  organisations  which  were  showing  the 
films.  Request  has  been  made  for  other  films,  which  have  been  supplied  by  the 
League. 

The  Schweizer  Volkskino,  with  a  view  to  organising  a  series  of  educational 
cinema  performances  to  instruct  the  Swiss  public  in  social  welfare  and  general 
hygiene,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  for  combating  tuberculosis  and  venereal  di- 
seases, applied  to  the  League  in  July  for  the  loan  of  films  dealing  with  these  subjects. 
The  League  has  placed  nine  films  at  the  disposal  of  the  Schweizer  Volkskino,  which 
has  already  started  its  propaganda  work.  It  has  been  arranged  that  20  %  of  the 
proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  Swiss  Red  Cross,  20  °/0  to  the  Schweizer  Volkskino  and  the 
balance  to  local  organisations.  This  arrangement  was  endorsed  by  the  Swiss  Red 
Cross,  which  asked  the  League  to  assist  the  undertaking. 

Two  films  on  child  welfare  are  being  sent  by  the  League  to  Strassburg  at  the 
request  of  Marquise  de  Leys  Chandieu,  chairman  of  the  Alsatian  Division  of  the 
Association  des  Dames  de  France.  These  films  will  be  shown  to  the  public  by  the 
Union  Familiale  Alsacienne. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


RED  CROSS  AND  LABOUR.1 
First  Aid  in  Factories. 


EVEN  in  those  countries  where  industrial  hygiene  has  been  most 
highly  developed  there  is  yet  great  scope  for  health  education  in  the 
factory.  The  State  has,  in  most  cases,  imposed  by  law  the  minimum 
health  regulations  necessary  for  safety,  but  there  is  a  great  gulf 
between  this  minimum  and  the  good  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers, 
which  alone  ensures  efficiency  and  economy.  The  Red  Cross  can  help 
in  two  ways:  (i)  by  educating  employers  to  realise  the  necessity  for 
an  adequate  ambulance  service,  and  the  economy  such  a  service  would 
mean  in  decreased  compensation  bills  and  increased  production; 
and  (2)  by  giving  employees  practical  instruction  in  First  Aid.  That 
this  is  a  real  opportunity,  is  proved  by  the  success  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  which  reported  in  June,  1920,  that  "  in  addition  to  holding 
First  Aid  contests  for  the  mines  throughout  the  country,  the  Bureau 
of  First  Aid  has  supervised  the  First  Aid  contests,  First  Aid  and 
Accident  Prevention  instruction  and  the  standardisation  of  First  Aid 
supplies  for  several  large  railroad  systems,  steel  manufacturers, 
telephone  companies,  quarries  and  other  industrial  concerns  during 
the  past  year.  That  this  work  is  highly  appreciated  by  both  the 
employers  and  the  industrial  workers  is  shown  by  the  increasing- 
interest  taken  in  the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  work  by  both  parties.  " 
An  example  of  this  interest  is  the  case  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
(New  Jersey  Department)  where  592  employees,  or  40%  of  the  entire 
force,  voluntarily  enlisted  for  the  First  Aid  course. 

The  Red  Cross,  in  approaching  employers,  should  have  before  it  a 
clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  an  adequate  ambulance 
service."  The  provision  of  ambulance  accommodation  is  the  first 
necessity.  The  need  for  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  20  engineering 
factories  in  Great  Britain,  employing  42,700  workers,  9,393  cases  were 
treated  in  one  week  --  approximately  22%  of  workers.  In  Great 
Britain  an  ambulance  room  is  required,  by  order  of  the  Home  Office, 
in  factories  employing  500  or  .more,  but  .every  factory  needs  an  am- 
bulance room.  In  larger  factories  the  accommodation  should  include 
surgery,  rest-room,  waiting-room,  staff  room  and  sanitary  accom- 
modation. The  position  should  be  central,  quiet  and  easily  accessible; 
a  separate  block  is  desirable,  but  not  .always  to  be  obtained.  The 

1  The  following  article  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  outlined  by  Professor  Rossi  Doria  in  his  article 
"  Red  Cross  and  Labour  ",  published  by  the  Bulletin  in  the  March-April  Number  of  this  year.  •: 
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following  simple  list  of  equipment  is  taken  from  "  The  Industrial 
Clinic",  by  Prof.  Edgar  L.  ColHs1,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  adapta- 
to  local  conditions: 

Surgery : 

Writing  table. 

Necessary  chairs. 

Couch  (height  convenient  for  purposes  of  examination). 

Fixed  basin,  with  hot  and  cold   water  supply ;    taps   so    arranged   that   they 

can  be  worked  by  foot  or  elbow  pressure. 
Glazed  sink  with  hot-water  supply. 
Dressing  trolley  of  enamel  and  glass. 
Glass  shelves. 
Instrument  cupboard. 
Cupboard  for  stock  dressings. 
Drug  cupboard. 

Instrument  steriliser,  gas  or  electric  heating. 
Water  boiler  or  kettle. 

Suitable  supply  of  jugs,  lotion  bowls,  instrument  trays,  and  mesures. 
Covered  pails  for  soiled  dressings. 

Suitable  supply  of  instruments,  varying  with  the  scope  of  work  undertaken. 
Arm  and  leg  baths. 
Foot  rests. 

Rest  room : 
Couch. 

Rugs  and  pillows. 
Hot-water  bottles. 
Easy  chair. 

Staff  Room : 
Table. 
Easy  chair. 

Wardrobe  or  cupboard  for  clothes. 
Cupboard  with  shelves. 
Cabinet  with  record  cards. 

Waiting  Room  : 

Chairs  or  fixed  benches  round  walls. 

The  question  of  staff  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  factory  and  on 
local  conditions.  Where  the  whole-time  medical  officer  is  not  avail- 
able, arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  visiting  officer  at  regular 
hours.  A  trained  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ambulance  room  is  essential 
in  a  factory  of  any  considerable  size,  but  where  an  employer  objects 
to  the  expense  involved,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  nurse's 
services  to  be<  shared  by  several  adjoining  factories,  in  telephonic 
communication.  The  doctor  and  nurse  can  be  greatly  assisted  by  First 
Aid  workers  throughout  the  factory.  The  Home  Office  of  Great 
Britain  requires  that  in  every  factory  employing  25  persons  and  over, 
First  Aid  boxes  shall  be  provided  at  the  rate  of  I  to  every  150  persons. 
This  represents  a  minimum.  A  practical  working  scheme  is  to  have 
a  squad  of  workers  trained  in  First  Aid  in  each  shop  or  department,  of 
whom  one  in  each  shift  should  be  in  charge.  This  worker  would  have 

1  American  Red  Cross,  Annual  Report,  Year  ending  June,  1920. 
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access  to  the  First  Aid  Box,  stretcher,  etc.,  would  give  the  necessary 
emergency  treatment  with  the  aid  of  other  members  of  the  squad, 
and  would  then  send  the  patient  to  the  ambulance  room.  Only  small 
wounds  should  be  treated  at  First  Aid  Posts,  and  a  special  rule  must  be 
made  forbidding  treatment  of  eye  cases.  Washing  of  wounds  should 
not  be  included  in  First  Aid  treatment,  which  in  most  cases  would 
simply  mean  application  of  iodine  and  sterilised  dressings. 

The  Red  Cross,  in  co-operation  with  employers,  would  have  ample 
scope  for  adapting  First  Aid  principles  to  the  particular  needs  of  any 
factory,  and  in  offering  specialised  instruction  to  meet  such  needs. 
The  whole  ambulance  scheme  should  be  worked  out  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  employers,  medical  and  nursing  staff,  welfare  workers,  and 
the  factory  staff  themselves.  The  formation  of  an  ambulance  commit- 
tee among  the  workers  is  the  best  guarantee  of  obtaining  their  active 
interest  and  help ;  and  this  interest  could  be  kept  up  by  drills,parades, 
First  Aid  competitions,  health  talks,  and  inspection  of  First  Aid  Posts 
by  Red  Cross  officers.  Most  factories  have  a  recreation  room  where 
lectures  and  drills  could  be  arranged.  The  degree  to  which  the  Red 
Cross  can  assume  responsibility  for  the  orgnisation  of  a  factory 
ambulance  service  must  necessarily  depend  —  apart  from  the  goodwill 
of  the  employer  —  on  the  existing  health  facilities  in  the  factory.  In 
large  plants  where  a  medical  officer  is  in  charge  and  an  organised 
health  service  already  exists,  the  services  which  the  Red  Cross  can 
render  will  probably  be  limited  to  First  Aid  instruction  and  drills,  the 
First  Aid  unit  so  formed  being,  if  possible,  affiliated  to  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter  or  detachment.  Assistance  in  this  direction  will  pro- 
baly  be  welcomed  by  a  busy  factory  medical  officer,  as  it  will  leave 
him  more  time  for  technical  duties.  In  small  factories,  however, 
where  no  organised  health  service  exists,  the  field  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  unlimited.  Here  First  Aid  will  be  only  the  forerunner  of  other 
health  activities  —  the  ambulance  room,  the  trained  nurse,  the  visiting 
medical  officer,  the  dental  clinic  should  all  follow.  The  Red  Cross 
will  be  merely  the  channel  through  which  this  help  is  introduced,  with 
the  double  object  in  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  and  economy 
to  the  employer,  who  depends  for  success  upon  the  good  health  and 
efficiency  of  his  factory  staff. 


A  TRAVELLING  CHILDREN'S  CLINIC  IN  SLOVAKIA. 


A  feature  of  the  child  welfare  unit,  which  the  Lady  Muriel  Paget  Mission  in 
**  Czecho-Slovakia  is  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  League,  is  the  automobile 
clinic  which  travels  through  the  country.  This  clinic,  or  travelling  dispensary,  began 
its  work  last  May  and  in  three  months  covered  over  3,000  miles,  serving  eleven 
villages,  where  about  2,000  children  have  been  treated. 

The  staff  is  kept  as  small  as  possible  and  consists  of  one  Czechoslovak  and  two 
English  sisters,  a  Slovak  interpreter  and  the  driver.  The  clinic  is  held  by  the 
local  doctor,  or,  in  cases  where  there  is  none,  by  the  doctor  from  the  nearest  village. 
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Interior  view  of  Automobile  Clinic. 


The  following  description  is  taken  from  a  report  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Stewart,  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  infant  welfare  scheme  of  the 
Paget  Mission  *  : 

"  At  last  we  near  the  village  where  the  clinic  is  to  be  held.  We  pass  on 
all  sides  mothers  in  their  picturesque  Slovakian  costumes,  with  their  babies  on 
their  backs,  and  leading  one  or  two  older  children  by  the  hand.  We  reach 
the  schoolroom  where  the  clinic  is  usually  held,  and  find  many  more  weary 
mothers  waiting  round  it,  besides  the  universal  beggar  and  gipsies,  who 
always  collect  at  any  function.  The  mothers,  who  have  tramped  many 
miles  over  hills,  receive  the  lorry  with  a  quiet,  patient  smile  of  welcome. 
Then  the  unloading  begins.  The  schoolroom  is  transformed  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  a  waiting  and  weighing  room  and  a  doctor's  room  and  dispensary, 
by  means  of  the  screens,  tables,  medicine  trays,  etc.,  all  carried  on  board  by 
the  lorry.  The  mothers  are  ranged  sitting  at  long  tables,  with  baskets  hanging 
from  the  tables  in  front  of  them,  and  soon  their  babies,  wrapped  up  like  little 
mummies  in  their  mattresses  and  many  ribbons,  are  slowly  unswathed  on  the 
table,  the  clothes  going  into  the  respective  baskets  and  so  kept  apart.  The  babies, 
one  by  one,  are  then  carried  kicking  and  struggling  after  their  long  confinement, 
to  the  weighing  machine.  They  enjoy  the  release,  for  they  have  frequently 
been  carried  for  15  miles  on  their  mothers'  backs  and  have  not  been  unwrapped 
for  six  hours.  After  being  weighed,  the  mothers  carry  them  into  the  doctor's 
room  with  their  weight  charts,  and  the  doctor  orders  them  what  he  wishes  in 
the  way  of  milk  or  medicine,  and  has  a  talk  with  each  mother.  Then  they 
are  taken  back  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  mummification  again,  and  their 
long  pilgrimage  over  the  hills  starts  once  more.  " 


1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No.  6-7,  Page  218. 
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The  travelling  clinic  accomplishes  a  twofold  task.  It  undertakes  immediate 
relief  work,  which  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  it  frequently  goes  to  villages  which 
are  many  miles  away  from  the  nearest  doctor  or  chemist  and  where  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  seriously  ill,  generally  die  for  want  of  proper  care.  But  even  more 
important  is  the  work  of  instruction  carried  on  by  this  dispensary  on  wheels.  Within 
three  months  more  than  1,000  mothers  have  been  taught  how  to  wash  and  feed 
their  infants  and  how  to  nurse  them  when  sick.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  this  instruction  in  a  country  where  ideas  on  these  subjects  were  less 
than  rudimentary. 

The  following  is  a  typical  list  of  cases  treated  during  a  month's  work  : 

Tuberculosis    9 

Chest  diseases .  • 47 

Skin  diseases  (including  48  cases  of  scabies) 101 

Rickets     68 

Syphilis    i 

Worms      16 

Debility   75 

Errors  of  feeding    (including   diarrhoea,  constipa- 
tion and  vomiting) 96 

Acute  enteritis 42 

Infectious  diseases 9 

Ear  diseases 7 

Eye  diseases 17 

Miscellaneous  60 


548 
Expectant    and    nursing    mothers    also    receiving 

advice  or  treatment    91 

Healthy    babies 185 


Improvised  local  clinic. 
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MEDICLA  CHRONICLE. 


THE  WORK    OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER   FOUNDATION 

IN  1920. 


THE  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  published  a  review  of  the  work 
undertaken  in  1920.    These  activities,  which  fall  under  nineteen 
separate  heads,  have  been  carried  out  in  part  by  the  Foundation,  but 
chiefly  through  its  departmental  agencies  —  the  International  Health 
Board,  the  China  Medical  Board  and  the  Division  of  Medical  Education. 

Grants  to  Canada.  —  The  principal  activity  of  the  Foundation  has 
been  to  assist  and  develop  medical  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  having  expressed  the  hope  that  aid  might  be  rendered 
to  Canadian  medical  schools,  a  study  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
making  appropriations.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  chief  medical 
centres  in  Canada  are  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  Halifax.  In  this  connection  an  interesting  comparison 
was  established  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  respect  to 
medical  schools  and  doctors.  It  was  found  that  whereas  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  medical  school  for  every  1,125,000  inhabitants,  in 
Canada  there  is  one  for  every  900,000.  As  regards  the  medical 
students,  the  proportion  is  in  the  United  States  i  for  every  8,000  po- 
pulation, and  in  Canada  I  to  3,700.  The  situation,  however,  is  reversed 
when  it  comes  to  doctors,  the  proportion  being  i  to  720  in  the 
States  and  i  to  1,050  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  estimated  that  Canada  needs  300  new  doctors  each  year. 
This  number  can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  existing  medical  schools, 
providing  their  resources  are  increased.  It  is  also  necessary  in  Canada, 
as  in  the  United  States,  that  a  way  be  found  to  distribute  physicians 
more  widely  and  to  bring  preventive  medicine,  hospital  care,  and 
medical  and  nursing  service  within  the  reach  of  the  too  generally 
neglected  rural  population. 

After  it  had  been  decided  which  of  the  Canadian  institutions  should 
be  aided,  each  of  the  latter  was  asked  to  prepare  its  own  plan  of  future 
development.  Towards  the  realisation  of  these  plans  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  made  the  following  contributions :  to  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  $  500,000 ;  to  the  medical  school  of  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real, $  1,000,000 ;  to  the  medical  school  of  Toronto  University 
$  1,000,000,  and  to  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  $  500,000, 
which  was  supplemented  by  government  grants.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  which  is  expanding  its  course  from  a  partial 
to  a  full  curriculum,  was  granted  $  25,000,  and  an  equal  amount  was 
accorded  to  the  newly  organised  University  of  Montreal,  which  is  a 
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French  Catholic  institution,  for  its  pre-medical  courses.  The  Found- 
ation has  also  made  an  appropriation  of  $  2,000,000  for  medical 
education  in  Canada,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  annual 
subsidies,  fellowships,  etc.,  pending  the  distribution  of  the  principal. 

Educational  Work  in  China. — ]In  Peking  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  constructing  and  equipping  a  medical  school  and  hospital  of  a 
perfected  type.  The  principal  objects  which  this  institution  has  in 
view  are  the  following :  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  practical  under- 
graduate course  for  physicians,  to  provide  in  due  time  graduate 
training  for  men  and  women  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  labor- 
atory work,  clinical  specialties  and  teaching,  to  offer  short  courses 
for  physicians  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  progress  in  medical 
knowledge  and  skill,  to  afford  reasonable  opportunities  for  research, 
especially  with  reference  to  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Far  East,  and  to 
help  to  extend  throughout  the  Orient  a  popular  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  public  health.  A  pre-medical  school  is  also  connected  with  this 
institution,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College. 
Enrollment  for  the  academic  year  1919-1920  was  as  follows:  pre- 
medical  school  3,  medical  school  (one  class)  7,  graduate  courses  2,  - 
total  43.  For  the  following  year,  1920-21,  the  total  was  79. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College,  which  will 
maintain  close  relations  with  Europe  and  North  America,  will  exercise 
great  influence  throughout  China  and  in  time  become  a  rallying 
point  for  medical  training  and  research  for  the  entire  Far  East.  The 
College  will  receive  visiting  professors  from  abroad,  who  will  reside 
there  for  periods. 


Laboratory  of  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College. 

In  carrying  out  its  plans  in  China,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  aiding  many  "  strategically  situated  "  hospitals  -  -  for  the  most 
part  under  missionary  auspices  -  -  to  improve  their  buildings  and 
equipment  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  doctors  and  nurses. 
Thirty-one  institutions  of  this  kind  were  aided  during  1920.  Through 
its  China  Medical  Board,  the  Foundation  has  made  appropriations  to 
numerous  colleges  in  China  for  pre-medical  courses,  besides  providing 
scholarships  for  Chinese  missionary  doctors. 

Following  up  yellow  fever.  —  In  conformity  with  the  plan  announced 
last  year  * ,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  an  investigation  of  yellow 
fever  conditions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  A  commission  left  the 
United  States  in  May,  being  joined  by  representatives  of  the  British 
Government  and  an  English  bacteriologist.  In  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Senegal,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Dahomey,  where  the 
commission  spent  fifteen  weeks,  no  actual  cases  of  yellow  fever  were 
encountered.  Available  records  and  the  reports  of  local  physicians 
seem  to  indicate  that  yellow  fever  had  existed  on  the  coast,  but,  for  a 
time  at  least,  had  been  driven  into  the  back  country.  Owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  country  to  be  investigated  and  the  local  difficulties, 
the  commission  recommended  that  another  group  be  sent  to  the  west 
coast  for  a  more  prolonged  study  of  the  situation. 

Yellow  fever  conditions  in  Mexico  show  considerable  improvement, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  sources  of  infection  in 
Yucatan  and  southern  Mexico  will  in  course  of  time  be  brought  under 
control. 


1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  II,  No,  i,  Page  40. 
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The  vaccine  prepared  by  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  has  played  an  important  part  in  recent 

;-lopments  of  the  campaign,  more  than  7,500  persons  having  been 
vaccinated  according  to  latest  reports.  The  results  so  far  obtained 
are  distinctly  encouraging,  and  several  central  American  countries 
have  agreed  to  accept  certificates  of  vaccination  in  lieu  of  quarantine 
detention.  Stocks  of  this  vaccine,  prepared  by  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, are  now  available  in  all  countries  where  there  is  any  likelihood 
that  yellow  fever  may  appear. 

Malaria  control.  --  Marked  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
control  of  malaria.  In  the  summer  of  1920  the  International  Health 
Board  and  local  authorities  organised  a  concerted  antimalaria  demon- 
stration which  included  52  towns  in  10  southern  States  of  the  Union. 
The  results  obtained  were  very  gratifying,  adequate  control  being 
secured  and  the  amount  of  malaria  being  definitely  reduced  at  a  per 
capita  cost  of  78  cents,  exclusive  of  central  supervision.  The  work, 
which  began  in  Hinds  County,  Mississippi,  in  1918,  was  continued  and 
demonstrated  that  a  reduction  of  76.7  per  cent  in  malaria  could  be 
secured  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  these  anti-malaria  campaigns  the  top-minnow  (gambusia)  has 
proved  an  effective  agent,  it  being  estimated  that  each  minnow 
consumes  about  155  mosquito  larvae  and  many  eggs  a  day.  In  the 
so-called  bayou  (sluggish  stream)  region  of  Louisiana  the  top-minnow 
has  found  a  useful  ally  in  the  cow,  which  is  employed  to  clear  away 
the  vegetation  on  the  banks,  where  the  anopheles  find  a  breeding  place 
out  of  reach  of  the  top-minnows. 

Hookworm  campaign.  —  During  1920  the  hookworm  work,  always 
undertaken  in  concert  with  government  agencies,  went  steadily 
forward  in  nine  States  of  the  South.  In  the  West  Indies  campaigns 
were  prosecuted  in  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad;  a  survey  was 
made  in  Santo  Domingo;  and  in  Porto  Rico,  after  a  field  study,  relief 
measures  were  inaugurated.  In  Central  America  wrork  was  continued 
in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  In 
South  America  campaigns  were  conducted  in  Colombia  and  in  ten 
States  of  Brazil,  where  government  funds  in  large  amounts  were  pro- 
vided. In  the  Far  East  anti-hookworm  measures  were  carried  out  in 
Australia  and  Papua,  Siam,  Ceylon,  India,  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles 
Islands.  Thus  control  or  survey  services  were  rendered  to  42  different 
governmental  areas  in  19  countries.  In  every  case  the  government 
invited  aid,  assumed  increasing  responsibilitv,  and  looked  forward 
to  taking  over  the  entire  enterprise. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  country  health  administrations  and, 
through  these  agencies,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  local  effort  from 
hookworm  disease  to  other  maladies  and  sources  of  danger.  The 
Board's  assistance  has  been  limited  to  a  few  demonstrations  and  has 
been  conditioned  upon  State  and  county  appropriations,  which  ag- 
gregate half  or  three-fourths  of  the  total  budgets.  In  the  States  where 
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the  county  plan  is  most  firmly  established,  the  Board's  aid  is  gradually 
being  withdrawn.  It  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  the  Board's  specific  hookworm  work  is  practically  at  an 
end.  Anti-hookworm  measures  from  now  on  will  be  a  regular  part 
of  the  health  campaigns  of  countries  and  States. 

Brazil  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  educating  effects  of  anti- 
hookworm  measures.  The  work  began  in  1916;  in  four  years  it 
extended  to  the  Federal  District  and  to  nine  States,  which  appro- 
priated, for  1921,  the  sum  of  $  23,00,000  for  rural  sanitation.  Last 
October  a  national  department  of  public  health  was  created.  Thus, 
from  hookworm  measures  as  a  beginning,  general  public  health 
policies  are  being  formulated. 

Queensland,  in  Australia,  two  years  ago  entered  into  a  five-year 
arrangement  with  the  International  Health  Board  for  an  anti-hook- 
worm campaign.  Last  year  the  work  was  extended  in  Papua;  now 
it  is  proposed  to  include  New  Guinea.  The  undertaking  aroused 
widespread  interest,  not  only  in  this  specific  disease,  but  in  public 
health  generally.  An  agitation  was  begun  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
department  of  health.  Late  in  1920  the  Far  Eastern  Director  of  the 
International  Health  Board  sailed  for  Australia.  During  his  stay 
there  the  Government  decided  to  create  the  new  department. 

Other  Activities.  -  -  Besides  the  above-mentioned  activities,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  during  the  year  1920  has  made  large  appro- 
priations for  the  following  objects:  for  new  buildings  and  endowment 
for  increased  educational  and  research  activities  of  University  College 
Hospital  and  Medical  School,  London;  for  the  endowment  of  "La 
Fondation  Reine  Elizabeth  "  for  medical  research  in  Belgium;  for  the 
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complete  rebuilding  of  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Brussels ; 
for  providing  American  and  English  medical  journals  or  laboratory 
supplies  for  n  medical  schools  and  medical  laboratories  in  5  European 
countries;  for  the  school  hygiene  and  public  health  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  Sao  Paolo 
medical  school ;  for  90  fellowships  in  public  health  and  medical  educa- 
tion in  13  different  countries;  for  bringing  to  the  United  States  com- 
missions of  medical  teachers  and  hygienists  from  England,  Belgium 
and  Czecho-Slovakia;  for  bringing  war-time  anti-tuberculosis  work 
in  France  to  the  point  where  it  could  be  left  entirely  in  French  hands  ; 
for  assisting  the  government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  to  reorganise  its 
public  health  laboratory  system;  for  rendering  various  services  in 
organising  committees  to  study  the  training  of  nurses  and  of  hospital 
superintendents,  sending  officers  abroad  to  study  conditions,  etc., 
and  for  terminating  its  participation  in  war-time  emergency  relief, 
giving  a  million  dollars  to  the  fund  for  European  children. 


BALTIC  MEDICAL  CONFERENCE. 


AT  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  conference  was  held  in  Riga  at 
the  headquarters  of  its  Commission  to  Western  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States, 
July  25-27  last,  with  the  object  of  determining  preventive  measures  against  the 
danger  of  cholera  spreading  from  Soviet  Russia.  Representatives  of  the  armies 
and  public  health  departments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  attended  the 
conference. 

Among  the  preventive  measures  adopted  are  the  following  :the  establishment  of 
strict  quarantine  regulations  at  all  lines  of  communication  between  the  Baltic  States 
and  Russia ;  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  cases ;  the  isolation  of  all  suspected 
and  determined  cases ;  and  the  spreading  of  health  propaganda  among  the  inhabit- 
ants through  the  medium  of  the  press  and  local  physicians.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  any  one  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree  adopted,  which  covers  every 
possible  method  of  transmission  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment,  will  be  punishable 
by  six  months'  imprisonment. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Paris  Convention  regarding  the  combating  of 
epidemics  would  be  adhered  to,  and  arrangements  were'  also  made  to  establish  a 
central  office  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  pertaining  to  health  conditions  in 
the  Baltic  States. 
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THE  "  EMILIO  MARAINI  PREVENTORIUM 
FOR  INFANTS. 


The  Italian  Red  Cross  took  over  last  June  the  "  Emilio  Maraini  Institute  ", 
founded  in  Rome  in  June  1920  by  Donna  Carolina  Maraini.  The  Bulletin  has 
already  spoken  of  the  work  carried  out  by  this  institution  l.  Its  readers  will 
doubtless  be  interested  to  find  the  following  details  on  the  organisation  and 
working  of  this  institute,  which  from  the  beginning  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Francesco  Valagussa,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  Medical 
Faculty  in  Rome,  and  is  considered  a  model  from  the  social  welfare  point  of 
view  2. 

*THHE  Emilio  Maraini  foundation  has  as  its  sub-title :  "  For  the  infants 
of  poor  mothers.  "  This  sufficiently  explains  the  ethical  and 
social  character  of  the  institution.  The  first  article  of  the  statutes 
of  the  institute  further  illustrates  the  guiding  motive  of  the  foundress, 
declaring  that  the  foundation  has  for  its  object  "  to  shelter,  nourish 
and  assist  the  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  born  in  or  out  of  wedlock, 
whose  mothers  are  unable  to  give  them  breast  feeding  owing  to  illness, 
especially  of  a  tubercular  nature,  "  and  adds  that  in  case  of  abandon- 
ment by  the  mother,  or  the  latter's  death,  the  institute  shall  continue 
to  care  for  the  child,  and  shall  do  likewise  whenever,  for  urgent  reasons, 
immediate  help  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  new-born  children. 

The  rules  of  the  institution  also  contain  the  following  provisions: 
the  institute  cares  for  the  infants  until  entirely  weaned;  no  nursing 
mother,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  taken  into  the  institute,  is 
separated  from  her  child;  the  institute  undertakes,  when  necessary, 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  women  it  receives,  making  a  point  of 
persuading  mothers  to  recognise  their  children ;  finally,  the  directors  of 
the  institute  have  established  relations  with  charity  homes  for 
children  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  returning  to  dangerous  home 
surroundings  after  the  institution  in  question  has  finished  with  them. 

Accepting  the  principle  that  human  beings,  although  not  born 
tuberculous,  are  exposed  to  this  danger,  and  that  "  the  danger  of 
tuberculosis  is  all  the  greater  in  the  case  of  children  born  of  tubercular 
mothers,  inasmuch  as  these  are  obliged  to  live  in  close  contact  with 
the  latter  during  the  breast  feeding  period  3,  "  the  Maraini  preventor- 
ium  intends  to  solve  the  prophylactic  problem  of  tuberculosis  from 
the  very  beginning  by  removing  the  infant  from  the  infected  atmo- 
sphere, thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  latent  tubercular  infection,  which 
"  in  certain  cases  may  be  considered  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  most  serious  forms  of  tubercular  infection,  but  which,  as  a  rule, 
marks  the  starting  point  of  the  tubercular  invasion  of  the  entire  orga- 
nism of  the  child4." 

For  this  reason,  Professor  Valagussa,  who  has  charge  of  the  Maraini 
institution,  can  affirm  that  it  differs  from  other  organisations  of  the 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  I,  n°  2,  page  92. 

2  The  following  information   is  contained  in  the   6th  number  of  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Italian  Red 
Cross. 

3  Report  of  Professor  Valagussa  in  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  1921,  n°  6,  page  577. 

4  Ibid. 
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same  sort,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  up  the  fight  against  tuberculosis 
from  the  moment  the  new-born  infant  utters  its  first  cry,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  lymphatic  system  is  still  free  from  all  tubercular  in- 
fection 1.  Taking  as  basis  the  fact  that,  by  whatever  means  the  germ 
may  penetrate,  tuberculosis  is  always  at  the  outset  a  glandular  in- 
fection, the  Maraini  preventorium  makes  a  point  of  segregating  the 
new-born  infant  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  infected  environment, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  lymphatic  system  to  undergo  repeated 
invasions  of  the  Koch  bacillus  before  starting  the  anti-tuberculosis 
fight.  As  regards  possible  objections  concerning  the  advantages  of 
immunisation  during  the  first  months  of  life,  Professor  Valagussa 
remarks  that  infants  taken  into  the  Maraini  institute  find  themselves 
"  in  the  same  conditions  as  all  other  children  living  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  germs  do  not  abound,  but  which  none  the  less  certainly  contains, 
though  in  small  quantities,  enough  of  the  Koch  bacilli  to  bring  about 
relative  immunity.  " 

According  to  the  statutes  and  rules  of  the  institute,  the  follovdng 
are  the  conditions  for  the  admission  of  needy  children: 

a)  They  must  not  have  passed  the  third  month  of  life  (in  the  case 
of  children  of  tubercular  parents)  2; 

1  The  difference  between  the  Maraini  preventorium  and  the  CEuvre  Cruncher  is  that  the  latter,  which 
has  the  same  aims  in  view,  makes  provision  for  children  exposed  to  tubercular  Infection,  whether  o\vi 
predisposition  or  for  reasons  of  environment,  by  placing  them  with  families  living  in  the  country.  The  ( 
Cruncher  is  specially  devoted  to  children  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy. 

'-'  Children  whose  mothers  nre  temporarily  suffering  from  ordinary  illnesses  and  unable  for  this  reason  to 
nurse  them,  as  well  as  those  whose  mothers  have  died,  are  received  at  any  age  less  than  on. 
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b)  they  must  be  deprived  of  maternal  care  on  account  of: 
sickness  of  the  mother; 
abandonment  by  or  death  of  the  mother. 

In  exceptional  cases,  sick  infants  not  suffering  from  infectious 
forms  of  tuberculosis  and  whose  mothers  are  in  good  health,  are 
admitted. 

Admission  is  not  granted  to  infants  in  the  following  cases: 

a)  When  their  mothers  are  suffering  from  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  other  acute  or  chronic  contagious  diseases; 

b)  when  syphilitic  symptoms  are  manifest  and  established  by  a 
clinical  diagnosis; 

c)  when  suffering  from  opthalmia; 

d)  when  suffering  from  acute  skin  diseases  or  ordinary  exanthem- 
atic  maladies. 

Whenever  the  doctors  of  the  poor  districts  notify  the  institute  that 
there  is  a  tubercular  woman  about  to  give  birth,  a  medical  man 
belonging  to  the  institution  is  sent  to  examine  the  patient  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  so  that  the  child  is  placed  in  a  special 
room,  where  he  is  kept  under  observation  until  the  incubation  period 
of  the  exan thematic  diseases  is  passed,  being  meanwhile  subjected  to 
minute  examination  so  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a  clinical  record 
regarding  his  condition  at  the  time  of  admission. 

The  children  adopted  by  the  institute  are  nourished  in  the  natural 
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way  -  -  i.  e.  by  breast 
feeding1.  For  this  reason, 
wet  nurses  are  enrolled 
according  to  a  system 
which  offers  all  the  ne- 
cessary guarantees  and 
which  includes  a  clinical 
examination.  Each 
nurse  feeds  her  own 
child  and,  at  the  same 
time,  nourishes  one  of 
the  little  pensioners  of 
the  institute.  As  far  as 
possible,  it  is  arranged 
that  the  milk  of  each 
nurse  shall  correspond 
more  or  less  to  the  age  of  the  child  she  nourishes,  and  that,  in  general, 
the  food  value  shall  answer  the  need  of  every  child.  One  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  institute  is  to  supervise  the  personal  hygiene 
of  the  nurses  (baths,  exercise,  rest,  etc.),  as  well  as  their  food  (quan- 
tity, preparation,  interval  between  the  four  daily  meals,  etc.),  this 
being  rigorously  controlled. 

Considering  the  need  of  compensation  for  a  woman  who  nourishes 
simultaneously  two  children,  the  food  ration  of  nurses  is  calculated 
according  to  a  maximum  of  3,700  calories.  By  means  of  periodical 
analysis  of  their  milk,  the  food  regime  of  the  nurses  is  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  their  charges. 

As  regards  the  feeding  of  children,  no  fixed  rule  is  established, 
but  beginning  with  the  fifth  month,  when  mixed  feeding  is  given  until 
the  child  is  completely  weaned,  every  case  is  taken  individually,  the 
criterion  being  the  weight  of  the  child,  its  digestion,  and  its  general 
physical  and  moral  condition.  As  Professor  Valagussa  says:  "  every 
rule  should  be  individualised.  2  " 

The  directors  of  the 
Maraini  institute  have 
realised  that  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  infant 
welfare  work  is  to  give 
adequate  assistance  to 
infants  suffering  from 
non-infectious  diseases 
of  an  acute  nature, 

1  Mixed  feeding  begins  with  the 
fifth  month,  artificial  feeding  being 
only  resorted  to  in  exceptional  cases. 

-  Professor  Valagussa's  article, 
of  which  the  above  is  a  summary, 
contains  much  useful  information 
concerning  the  food  of  the  children  at 
the  Maraini  institute,  and  readers  who 
are  especially  interested  in  the  subject 
are  recommended  to  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal article.  Laboratory. 


owing  to  the  fact  that  hospitals  which  accept  readily  enough  babies 
suffering  from  such  complaints,  do  not  at  the  same  time  take  in  the 
mothers  who  are  feeding  the  children.  For  this  reason,  the  institute 
has  suggested  to  the  Hospital  Association  of  Rome,  which  has  accepted 
the  proposition,  to  take  over  such  cases  in  order  that  the  children  may 
not  be  separated  from  their  mothers. 

According  to  the  report  for  the  first  year  of  work  of  the  MarainI 
foundation,  113  babies  were  taken  in,  including  children  of  sick 
mothers  and  of  wet  nurses.  Of  these  ten  died,  including  two 
prematurely  born. 

Professor  Valagussa,  in  commenting  these  results,  has  good  reason 
to  declare  that  they  are  "  comforting  and  encouraging,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  attained  them  without  bringing  into 
play  a  combination  of  hygienic  factors,  such  as  sanitary  surroundings, 
strict  hygiene  of  the  patients  and  persons  attending  them,  etc.  " 

In  taking  over  the  Maraini  foundation,  Senator  Ciraolo,  chairman 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  declared  that  not  only  would  the  institute 
be  maintained  on  the  high  level  which  it  had  reached,  but  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  child  welfare  institutions.  "  It 
shall  be  our  endeavour,  "  said  Senator  Ciraolo,  "  to  make  this  institute 
the  nucleus  of  a  children's  city,  and  to  see  to  it  that  other  foundations 
of  this  sort  follow  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of  helping  those  little 
ones  who  have  no  one  to  care  for  them.  "  The  speaker  added  that 
H.  M.  the  Queen  of  Italy  had  informed  him  of  her  intention  to  confide 
to  the  care  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  the  infant  dispensary  which  she 
has  founded,  so  that  it  may  work  in  close  contact  with  the  Maraini 
institute,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  able  "  to 
create  near  here  a  little  hospital,  destined  for  those  children  who,  on 
leaving  the  institute  after  their  first  year,  are  still  in  need  of  special 
care.  " 

As  appears  from  the  foregoing,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  is  undertaking 
a  widespread  programme  of  infant  welfare  and  is  devoting  to  this 
task  the  best  of  its  energies  and  resources. 
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ITALY'S  INSTITUTE  FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE, 
HYGIENE  AND  AID 

(J.'Istiiuto  Ilaliano  d'Igiene,  Previden^a  ed   Assislen^a  Socialc > 

On  March  31  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Senator  Giovanni  Ciraolo,  chairman 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  officially  informed  the  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  of  the 
foundation  of  an  Italian  Institute  for  Social  Welfare,  Hygiene  and  Aid,  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Professor  Ettore  Levi.  After  hearing  Senator  Ciraolo' s  report,  the  Board  of 
Governors  expressed  its  approbation  of  this  undertaking.  The  institute  has  now  passed 
from  the  stage  of  a  project  to  that  of  realisation,  having  six  mortths  ago  started  its 
activities.  The  following  article  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the.  programme  and  of 
the  field  of  action  of  this  noteworthy  institution,  of  which  the  headquarters  are  in  Rome, 
32  a,  Corso  d' Italia. 

T~)ROFESSOR  Ettore  Levi,  member  of  the  Supreme  Health  Council  of 

Italy  and  vice-chairman  of  the  national  institute  for  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  war-disabled,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Social  Medicine 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Labour,  "  advocated  last  November 
the  creation  of  an  "  Italian  Institute  for  Social  Welfare,  Hygiene  and 
Aid"  (Istituto  Italiano  d'Igiene,  Previdenza  ed  Assistenza  Sociale) 
as  the  practical  and  scientific  organ  for  propaganda,  consultation, 
coordination  and  research.  The  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  sections ; 
the  first,  which  is  very  detailed,  treats  of  the  aims  of  the  organisation 
and  of  the  working  of  the  institute,  and  the  second  deals  with  certain 
phases  of  the  pro]  ect  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  propaganda. 

The  material  on  which  Professor  Levi's  project  is  based  is  so  vast 
and  complex  that  it  is  difficult  to  summarise  it  in  a  brief  exposition. 
We  will  nevertheless  attempt  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  institute's 
health  programme,  which  has  already  been  planned  in  all  its  details 
and  is  being  put  into  practice. 

Professor  Levi  points  out  that  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases, 
common  factors  in  the  work  of  destruction,  together  with  widespread 
alcoholism,  infant  mortality,  etc.,  form  together  the  group  of  so- 
called  social  diseases,  which  constitute  for  Italy  a  scourge  whose 
eugenic  and  economic  effects  are  incalculable.  The  author  remarks 
that  in  Italy,  as  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  government 
administrations  and  public  opinion  have  not  yet  fully  realised  the 
great  moral  and  economic  signification  of  the  phenomena  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  civilised  world  has  now  to  face. 

The  new  crusade  preached  by  the  author  concerns  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  healing  the  wounds  from  which  our  civilisation 
suffers,  and,  therefore,  makes  a  particular  appeal  to  the  co-operation 
of  employers  and  workers,  who  at  present  are  divided  by  such  profound 
and  conflicting  interests. 

This  appeal  is  based  not  merely  on  moral  and  humanitarian 
principles,  but  essentially  on  economic  arguments,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  economic  factor  which  determines  the  development  of  education, 
of  labour,  of  municipal  activities  and  of  food  supplies,  and,  for  this 
reason,  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  physical  development,  on  the 
health,  longevity,  disease  and  death  of  the  greater  part  of  humanity. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  this 
institute:— 

1 .  Research  Centre  for : 

(a)  the  leading  causes  of  sickness  and  death  due  to  social  diseases 

(venereal   diseases,    tuberculosis,    alcoholism,    malaria,    tra- 
choma, infant  and  mental  diseases,  etc.) ; 

(b)  legislative   measures   and   other   means   for   combating  these 

diseases ; 

(c)  financial  means  necessary  to  this  end; 

(d)  economic  results  of  such  expenditures,  (which  should  be  regarded 

in  the  light  of  economy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
preventive  and  not  repressive  measures.) 

2.  Propaganda  centre  for  the  following:  legislators,  administrative 
authorities  of  provinces  and  districts,  associations  of  employers  and 
workmen,  and,  finally,  the  poorer  classes  in  general,  employing  to  this 
end  more  especially  the  school,  the  army,  the  police  force,  emigration 
centres  and  ports. 

3.  Coordination  centre  of  all  national  and  district  welfare  organisa- 
tions. --  This  office  is  to  be  a  central  clearing-house  for  all  information 
on  the  moral  and  economic  possibilities  of  these  organisations.     The 
institute,  however,  intends  to  avoid  any    attempt  at  centralising, 
except  as  regards  useful  information  for  various  local  institutions;  it 
is  also  its  intention  to  respect  the  moral  and  financial  autonomy  of 
these  various  welfare  institutions  and  their  federations,  aiming  only 
at  a  timely  and  logical  co-operation  with  the  central  organism. 

4.  Organ  for  stimulating  and  coordinating  the  leading  State  institu- 
tions for  social  welfare  by  means  of  active  propaganda ;  in  other  words, 
the  new  institution  intends  to  live  for  others  and  not  for  itself. 

5.  Technical  and  consultative  bureau  at  the  disposal  of  important 
industrial,    commercial    and    agricultural    enterprises,    to    serve    for 
investigations,  studies,  building  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  complying  with 
the  necessary  conditions  for  fighting  social  diseases. 

6.  Consultation  centre  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  economic  and 
industrial  organisations  on  behalf  of  welfare  institutions.  -  -  The  in- 
formation service   of   the   institute  would  render  such  consultation 
very  efficacious. 

7.  Centre  for  investigating  and  testing  new  social  measures,  i.  e. 
measures  which  are  practically  applicable  by  employers  and  give 
definite  economic  results.     As  illustration  of  the  functions   of   this 
centre   of  investigation,    the   author  proposes   numerous   examples, 
among  which  the  two  following  are  cited  as  being  typical :  (a)  profes- 
sional orientation  of  workers  to  obtain  a  better  utilisation  of  the  human 
machine,  directing  them  by  judicious  selection  towards  those  forms 
of  work  which  are  most  adapted  to  individuals,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
greater  production  of  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  too 
frequent  misfortunes  and  diseases  caused  by  a  disproportion  between 
the  effort  demanded  from  the  worker  and  his  powers,  whether  physical 
or  intellectual;  (b)  creation  of  training  schools  for  social  careers  by 
constituting  forthwith  the  necessary  basis  for  the  instruction  of  social 
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workers,  a  system  already  adopted  some  time  ago  in  Anglo-Saxon 
itries  by  all  important  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
organisations,  with  excellent  results. 1 

The  second  part  of  this  pamphlet  was  sent  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  the  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
The  author  was  prompted  to  do  this  for  various  reasons,  the  chief 
among  these  being  —  as  he  himself  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  with 
extreme  satisfaction  -  -  the  close  agreement  in  many  points  of  his 
project  with  the  programme  of  the  League.2 

This  project  comprises  a  plan  of  propaganda  based  on  wide  docu- 
mentation and  inspired  by  very  modern  conceptions.  These  have  as 
their  premise  the  no  longer  disputable  axiom  that  whoever  wishes  to 
bring  about  a  real  and  suitable  improvement  of  sanitary  and  social 
conditions  among  a  nation,  must  not  confine  himself  to  working 
through  legislators  and  institutions,  but  realise  the  great  importance 
of  persuading  the  masses  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  such 
improvement  so  that  public  opinion,  being  convinced  of  this  truth, 
may  cooperate  in  full  accord  with  these  legislators  and  institutions. 
It  may  be  objected  that  Professor  Levi's  plan  is  too  far-reaching  and 
ambitious,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day 
an  organisation  capable  of  undertaking  its  realisation  ;  this  does  not, 
however,  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value  of  Professor  Levi's 
publication,  which  appears  to  us  of  great  utility,  especially  as  a  guide 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  complete  programme  of  social  welfare  propa- 
ganda. 

The  relations  between  the  new  institute  and  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
are  most  cordial,  and  th%is  only  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Professor  Levi's  plan  was"  submitted  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Social  Medicine 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Labour  "  will  suffice  to  dispell  all  doubts 
as  to  a  possible  duplication  of  activities  by  these  two  organisations. 
We  will  recall  once  more  that  the  institute  is  not  concerned  with 
direct  action,  but  with  investigation,  consultation,  coordination  and, 
above  all,  propaganda.  These  functions  can  all  be  carried  on  as  work 
collateral  with  that  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  or  of  other  greater  or 
smaller  welfare  associations,  without  any  danger  of  overlapping. 
Thus,  while  the  work  of  these  organisations  will  be  essential  to  the 
institute  itself,  the  propaganda  and  documentation,  which  are  the 
main  means  of  action  of  the  latter,  will  be  a  most  valuable  aid,  not  to 
be  dispensed  with  by  welfare  associations,  whether  official  or  voluntary, 
having  as  their  object  to  improve  health  conditions  for  mankind  and 
to  mitigate  its  sufferings,  both  physical  and  moral. 

1  The  field  of  action  of  these  social  workers  is  unlimited  and  includes  schools,  factories,  offices,  settle- 
ments, hospitals,  dispensaries,  ports  of  emigration  and  immigration,  etc. 

2  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  happy  to  note  the  affinity  between  its  programme  and  the  plan 
outlined  above  as  it  is  the  proof  that  the  considerations  which  prompted  the  Red  Cross  Societies  to  constitute 
the  League  —  which  has  as  one  of  its  aims  to  improve  public  health  conditions  throughout  the  world  and  relies 
for  the  realisation  of  this  purpose  on  the  common  interest  and  the  co-operation  of  all  nations  —  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,   but,   on  the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  humanity 
by  the  after-math  of  war,  and  for  this  reason  it   is  only  logical  that  these  conditions  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  by  all  who  are  interested  in  social  health  problems. 
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The  speeches  by  Sir  Claude  Hill,  Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  of  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  Secretary  General,  which  are  reproduced  below 
in  extenso,  were  delivered  in  Geneva  on  November  g  before  the  members  of  the 
Third  International  Labour  Conference,  the  press  and  public  being  also  present. 
Lord  Burnham,  chairman  of  the  conference,  after  thanking  the  speakers,  con- 
gratulated the  League  for  having  undertaken  a  work  of  vital  importance  and  one 
in  which  the  International  Labour  Office  is  deeply  interested,  adding  that  he  felt 
certain  the  League  could  count  on  the  active  sympathy  of  the  delegates  attending 
the  conference,  who,  he  hoped,  on  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  would 
not  fail  to  stimulate  their  national  Red  Cross  Societies  to  intensify  their  peace- 
time activities  along  the  lines  which  the  League  had  adopted.  In  conclusion,  the 
chairman  hoped  that  such  stimulation  would  bring  about  an  active  cooperation. 

SPEECH  BY  SIR  CLAUDE  H.  HILL. 

I  desire  first  of  all  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  administration  of  this 
Conference  for  their  courtesy  in  extending  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  their  hospitality  to-day  and  enabling  us  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  League  believes  that  its  aims  and  activities  are  a  subject  of  close  interest 
and  concern  to  the  International  Labour  Office  and  to  the  matters  with 
which  the  present  Conference  is  concerned. 

I  know  how  busy  this  Conference  is,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  take  up  as 
little  of  your  time  as  possible.  In  order  to  save  translations,  I  have  arranged 
that  a  French  and  English  transcript  of  my  own  and  Dr.  Sand's  remarks 
shall  be  placed  in  your  hands  immediately  after  this  meeting. 

I  propose  now  in  English  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  foundation,  ob- 
jects, organisation  and  programme  of  the  League,  and  then  to  ask  Dr.  Rene 
Sand,  the  Secretary  General,  to  explain,  in  French,  the  system  of  education 
in  popular  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  by  which  the  League  hopes  to 
create  and  develop  a  public  consciousness  of  the  subject  and  a  popular  will 
to  diminish  preventible  disease  and  so  reduce  to  a  minimum  both  the  economic 
loss  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  human  misery  which  are  the  outcome 
of  the  existing  ignorance  of  and  carelessness  regarding  the  subject. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  created,  on  the  inspiration  of 


Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  by  agreement  between  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  America, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan;  and,  since  I  must  be  brief  here,  I  am 
;ig  to  ask  you  to  read,  at  your  leisure,  the  pamphlet,  which  I  will  distribute 
after  the  meeting,  describing  the  League's  ''Work  and  Aims"  from  which 
I  will  only  read  the  quotation  from  Art.  2  of  the  "Articles  of  Association:  " 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  League  are : 

1.  'To  encourage  and  promote  in  every  country  in  the  world  the 
establishment  and  development  of  a  duly  authorised  voluntary  national 
Red  Cross  organisation,,  having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  such  organisations  for  these 
purposes.  ' 

2.  'To  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  furnishing  a  medium 
for  bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peoples  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  present  known  facts  and  new  contributions  to  science  and  medical 
knowledge  and  their  application.  ' 

3.  'To  furnish  a  medium  for  co-ordinating  relief  work  in  case  of 
great  national  or  international  calamities.  ' 

The  founders  of  the  League  felt  that  the  great  national  effort  that  had 
been  put  forth  during  the  war  by  all  Red  Cross  Societies  had  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  organisations  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  which  it 
would  be  lamentable  to  allow  to  disappear.  Mr.  Davison  persuaded  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Society  --  that  great  Society  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  in  Europe  during  the  past  five  years  —  to  allot  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  League  during  its  earlier  years  of  existence:  during 
what  may  be  termed  its  experimental  period.  He  and  the  other  founders 
with  keen  foresight  also  realised  that,  if  the  League  was  to  be  the  means  of 
creating  an  agency  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  on  the  vast  horizon  which 
they  visualised,  it  must  be  planned  and  organised  upon  a  democratic  basis, 
and  the  League  in  its  turn  proposes,  at  the  next  meeting  of  its  Council,  to 
submit  a  programme  for  approval  which  is  based  upon  the  mobilisation  of 
the  people  of  all  classes,  races  and  creeds,  through  the  agency  of  the  national 
Red  Cross  Societies,  in  the  cause  of  popular  health  instruction. 

It  is  not  generally  realised  that  the  loss  of  efficient  lives  in  peace  time, 
through  preventible  causes,  far  exceeds  the  losses  in  war.  For  example,  in  the 
few  months  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  India  in  1918,  alone,  6  million  deaths 
occurred.  Many  of  these  lives  could  have  been  saved  had  the  people  had 
knowledge.  It  is  still  less  appreciated  —  though  rnuch  is  being  taught  to- 
day on  the  subject  —  what  an  appalling  loss,  in  disability  and  inefficiency, 
is  caused  to  industry  and  human  well-being  by  the  prevalence  of  preventible 
ill-health.  Some  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  figures  were  re- 
cently published  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  England,  and  Dr.  Rene  Sand, 
in  his  work  "  L 'Organisation  Industrielle,  la  Medecine  Sociale  et  1'Education 
Civique  en  Angleterre  et  aux  Etats-Unis  "  (Paris,  Bailliere,  1920),  has  furnished 
some  most  convincing  statistics. 

I  will  only  quote  three  examples  --all  taken  from  officially  published 
documents.  The  Federal  Public  Health  Department  in  Washington  estimates 
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at  8,000,000  the  number  of  living  Americans  who  must  sooner  or  later  die  of 
tuberculosis.  Again,  the  National  Service  Department  in  England  found 
that,  out  of  2,500,000  men,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  42,  only  900,000  were 
physically  fit  for  active  military  service  —  36  per  cent.  Finally,  the  Health 
Insurance  Statistics,  for  England,  show  that  the  10  million  insured  persons 
lose,  by  disease,  each  year  more  than  80  million  working  days,  the  equivalent 
of  over  250,000  working  years.  Think  what  these  figures  mean.  The  tax- 
payer has  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  treatment  and  maintenance 
of  this  army  of  the  disabled,  and  the  other  workers  are  devoting  their  efforts 
to  make  good  the  wastage.  It  can  be  shown,  conclusively,  with  the  present 
day  expert  knowledge,  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  loss  is  avoidable  by 
ordinary  care;  but  every  expert  will  admit  that  people  must  be  educated 
since  only  through  popular  understanding  will  such  care  come  to  be  exercised. 

Now  it  is  of  course  not  primarily  in  the  interests  either  of  employers  or 
labour  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  planned  its  proposed  cam- 
paign, but  in  the  interest  of  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people  at 
large,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Is  it  not  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  all  our  interests  are  identical?  Manufacturers  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  realising  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  have  themselves  inaugurated 
schemes  for  promoting  the  well-being  of  their  employees.  It  seems  to  the 
League,  however,  that,  in  order  to  be  widespread  and  effective,  any  measures 
aimed  at  the  betterment  of  health,  happiness  and  efficiency,  must  be  based 
upon  universal  understanding.  The  people  themselves  must  consciously 
cooperate;  they  cannot  cooperate  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  the 
attainment  of  that  knowledge  necessitates  instruction:  the  organisation 
of  that  instruction  is  the  first  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the 
November  number  of  "The  Lancet  ",  referring  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow,  former  Director  of  the  League's  Department  of  Health,  which  was 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  : 

"  To  ensure  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizen,  without 
which  Government  and  municipal  health  authorities  can  effect  little,  an 
educational  campaign  is  imperatively  demanded,  although  the  wide  diversity 
of  conditions  in  the  different  countries  makes  adherence  to  any  rigid  plan 
undesirable  —  and,  indeed,  impossible.  " 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  a  world-wide  organisation  is  essential. 
Each  country  must  create  its  own  mechanism,  adapted  to  its  own  peculiar 
circumstances;  but  for  all  nations  certain  main  principles  are  applicable. 
The  interest  must  be  widely  distributed,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  public 
must  be  generally  awakened.  National  Red  Cross  Societies,  based  on  a 
wide  popular  membership,  seem  to  be  the  ideal  means  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  public  hygiene,  and  in  the  words  of  the  pamphlet  of  which  I  have 
spoken  "the  League  looks  forward  to  the  building  up  in  every  country  of  a 
strong  national  Red  Cross  Society,  based  on  enlightened  public  opinion,  with 
a  wide  popular  membership,  pledged  to  the  idea  of  a  world-wide  health  crusade 
and  to  a  continuous  campaign  against  human  suffering.  " 

Dr.  Rene  Sand  will  explain  to  you  the  general  scheme  of  procedure  by  which, 
if  the  Council  of  the  League  agrees  with  it,  we  propose  that  this  advance  should 
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be  made  along  the  road  to  popular  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  health 
needs  and  to  the  means  of  avoiding  sickness,  inefficiency,  and  bodily  misery 
and  deterioration;  but  before  I  sit  down,  I  would  like  to  add  this.  I  have 
said  that  we  pin  our  faith  first  and  all  the  time  upon  popular  health  instruction. 
But  popular  health  instruction  is  far  more  difficult  of  assimilation  by  those 
who  are  grown  up  than  by  the  young.  The  League  is  therefore  making  a  very 
special  effort  to  induce  national  Red  Cross  Societies  to  adopt,  and  to  adapt 
to  their  needs,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  organisation  which  originated  in  America 
and  which  has  already  made  such  surprising  progress  in  several  countries  so 
widely  different  as,  for  example,  England'and  Czecho-Slovakia.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  teach  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and  to  stimulate  a  consciousness 
of  the  needs  of  the  human  body  among  youngsters;  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  this  organisation  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  will,  more  rapidly  than 
anything  else,  effect  a  revolution  in  the  world's  outlook  upon  the  problem  of 
preventible  disease  and  avoidable  misery. 

As  Dr.  Sand  will  explain  to  you  in  greater  detail,  the  League,  after  various 
experiments,  proposes  to  concentrate  its  specialised  activities  and  energies 
upon  four  main  subjects,  since  these  seem  to  be  matters  of  universal  interest  - 
namely:  tuberculosis  (with  which  90%  of  humanity  in  civilised  countries  is 
more  or  less  tainted),  child  welfare,  public  health  nursing,  and  Junior  Red 
Cross.  All  of  these  are  to  be  dealt  with  through  methodical  popular  health 
instruction,  which  last  is,  consequently,  made  the  basis  of  the  activities  which 
we  propose  to  urge  universally  upon  all  national  Red  Cross  Societies. 

I  will  now  ask  Dr.  Sand  to  address  you. 


SPEECH  BY  Dr.  RENE  SAND. 

IN  speaking  to  you  of  the  public  health  campaign  undertaken  by  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  I  am  dealing  with  a  problem  closely  connected  with 
your  deliberations.  You  are  concentrating  your  efforts  on  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  industrial  life,  because  you  know  that  all  social  and  industrial 
advance  is  dependent  on  the  health  and  physical  capacity  of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  progress  which  has  already  been  achieved, 
the  ravages  resulting  from  avoidable  diseases  are  still  infinitely  greater  than 
is  generally  realised. 

In  order,  first  of  all,  to  discount  the  effects  of  labour,  of  industrial  life,  and 
of  excess,  I  will  quote  statistics  referring  to  children  between  the  ages  of  7-14  in 
England  where,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  a  really  excellent  system  of  school 
medical  inspection  has  been  in  force ;  of  seven  million  children  of  school-going 
age,  one  million  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their  growth  and  education  by 
physical  and  mental  defects,  a  second  million  are  totally  deprived  of  education 
as  a  result  of  disease  or  disablement :  so  one  child  out  of  every  three  is  doomed 
to  ignorance,  suffering  and  invalidity. 

Next,  that  you  may  realise  the  appalling  toll  levied  on  human  life,  let  me 
take  a  small  group  of  people  during  the  first  40  years  of  existence.  Ten 
young  women  are  about  to  become  mothers :  of  these  only  eight  will  produce 
a  living  child.  Twenty  years  later  two  of  these  children  will  be  dead.  In 
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another  twenty  years,  only  five  of  the  group  will  be  left,  of  whom  two  are 
healthy,  the  remaining  three  being  more  or  less  incapacitated. 

In  other  words,  there  is  over  50  per  cent  wastage  of  human  life.  This,  mark 
you,  not  during  the  period  of  unrest  following  on  the  war,  but  in  peace  time, 
in  time  of  full  prosperity,  in  the  best-educated,  best-organised  States  of  Western 
Europe. 

Is  this  a  process  of  natural  selection,  which,  by  pitilessly  sacrificing  the 
unfit,  safeguards  the  strength  of  the  race  ?  This  is  true  only  to  a  certain 
extent:  articifial  feeding,  errors  of  diet  and  infectious  diseases  attack,  maim 
or  destroy  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  Or  are  these  terrible  conditions 
due  to  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  are  the  methods  recommended  by  science 
so  complicated  and  so  onerous  that  their  practical  application  is  wellnigh 
impossible?  By  no  means.  Take  as  example  infantile  opthalmia,  responsible 
for  so  vast  a  number  of  cases  of  blindness.  In  England  every  year  6, 500  children 
<ire  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  experience  of  50  years  has,  however,  shown 
that  the  infection  is  easily  counteracted  by  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
even  of  lemon  juice.  A  simple  enough  measure,  but,  alas,  too  often  neglected. 

We  are  here  faced  with  a  paradox.  Where  it  is  a  case  of  ordinary  problems 
of  hygiene,  education,  or  every-day  life,  the  application  of  scientific  discovery 
is  terribly  slow.  Science  forges  for  the  presentation  and  welfare  of  humanity 
weapons  of  which  the  latter  appears  loth  to  take  advantage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  scientists  themselves  are  generally  too  absorbed  by  the  search  for  fresh 
discoveries  to  trouble  to  put  the  old  into  general  practice.  Whilst  paying 
tribute  to  their  enthusiasm,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  admirable 
preventive  and  curative  methods  of  to-day,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fields 
already  conquered  should  be  so  neglected.  Supposing,  which  God  forbid,  that 
all  scientific  investigation  were  to  cease,  it  would  be  possible,  by  fully  applying 
the  knowledge  already  acquired,  to  decrease  by  half  the  ravages  of  infant 
mortality,  of  tuberculosis,  of  venereal  disease  and  of  many  other  complaints. 

What  in  fact  does  each  disablement  and  each  death  actually  represent  ? 
Apart  from  all  sentiment,  they  represent  a  machine  idle  in  the  workshop,  an 
idle  shift  in  the  mine,  an  imperfectly  ploughed  field:  they  represent  the  un- 
productive labour  of  an  unskilled  substitute :  they  entail  sick  pay  —  doctors' 
and  chemists'  bills  —  a  family  first  impoverished,  then  rapidly  falling  into 
dire  distress  and  misery,  both  in  their  turn  generators  of  disease. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  that  these  evils  are  for  the  most  part  avoidable. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  which,  by 
organising  a  really  competent  medical  service,  has  reduced  the  number  of 
days  of  sick  leave  by  three-quarters :  or  that  of  the  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  which  has  achieved  a  reduction  of  four-fifths.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
America  the  net  loss  through  sickness  to  employers  and  workpeople  amounts 
to  several  billion  dollars  each  year. 

This  wastage  of  human  lives,  of  money,  and  of  productive  power  is  due  to 
two  main  causes:  the  inadequacy  of  our  hygienic  equipment,  and  the  unhy- 
gienic habits  of  the  people. 

The  Office  International  d' Hygiene,  the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  International  Labour  Office,  are  endeavouring  to  remedy 
the  former.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  the  object  of  educating 
the  public  in  matters  of  hygiene,  has  grouped  together  practically  all  national 
Red  Cross  Societies. 
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Each  of  these  organisations  has  a  clearly  denned  mission :  the  Office  Inter- 
national d'Hygilne  in  Paris  and  the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations 
t  investigations,  collect  and  publish  data  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
,  >:nit   to  the  various  Governments  recommendations  or  conventions, 
llu-  International  Labour  Office  and  its  Industrial  Health  Service  does  the 
with  regard  to  its  own  special  field. 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  deals  more  especially  with  the  education 
of  the  public,  an  activity  which,  although  perhaps  less  apparent,  is  none  the 
less  essential. 

Indeed,  the  most  perfect  organisation,  the  most  admirable  legislation,  is 
powerless  without  the  support  and  approval  of  enlightened  and  consenting 
public  opinion.  General  health  education  is  essential  for  three  reasons: 

Firstly,  even  if  it  is  true  that  hygiene  gives  better  returns  than  any  other 
security,  —  in  health,  in  productivity,  and  in  happiness  - —  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  necessitates  the  investment  of  a  big  capital;  and  no  government,  no 
municipality,  no  employer  or  trade  union  would  risk  important  sums  in  the 
cause  of  hygiene,  unless  the  public,  the  shareholders  and  the  workpeople  realise 
the  importance  of  the  investment. 

Secondly,  even  when  the  necessary  measures  have  been  adopted,  they  will 
remain  a  dead  letter  without  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  which  alone  can 
make  them  truly  effective.  What  is  the  use  of  shower-baths,  of  which  no  one 
avail  themselves,  or  of  safety  appliances  which  are  not  brought  into  use  ? 

Finally,  hygiene  demands  the  active  cooperation  of  the  people  concerned. 
It  is  not  enough  to  create  Garden  Cities,  Model  Factories  and  Dispensaries ;  the 
working  men,  even  more  than  any  other  class,  must  be  trained  to  brush  their 
teeth  daily,  to  wash  their  hands  frequently,  to  sleep  with  open  windows,  and 
to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Supposing  each  person  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  even  the  elementary  principles  of  cleanliness,  the  world  would  be  trans- 
figured and  men  would  gaze  at  each  other  in  amazement,  astonished  at  their 
new-born  dignity. 

The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  health  campaign  is  the 
awakening  and  development  of  the  hygienic  conscience  of  nations. 

How  may  this  be  achieved  ?  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  after  wide 
and  varied  experiments,  after  collecting  and  exhaustively  studying  a  mass  of 
material,  has  recognised  the  essential  value  of  three  different  methods. 

Firstly,  the  work  of  the  Health  Visitor.  The  Health  Visitor  is  attached  to 
the  infant  dispensary,  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  dispensary,  to  the  health  depart- 
ment, to  hospitals,  consultation  rooms,  to  the  medical  service  of  factories,  and 
of  mutual  benefit  societies:  she  visits  the  sick  in  their  homes,  ensures  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infection,  traces  out  latent  or 
neglected  cases  of  disease,  insists  on  cleanliness  in  the  home  and  on  the  ad- 
mittance of  fresh  air  and  of  sunshine,  —  in  short  on  the  adoption  of  habits  of 
hygiene.  She  may  be  termed  the  "Hygiene  Teacher  of  the  Masses  ",  and 
is  the  veritable  pivot  of  the  health  campaign. 

Formerly  mothers  brought  their  babies  to  the  Infant  Dispensary,  a  system 
far  inferior  to  the  ministration  of  the  Health  Visitor  in  the  home.  The  Health 
Visitor  shows  the  mother  which  window  to  open,  selects  the  most  suitable  spot 
for  the  cradle  to  stand :  shows  her  how  to  wash  and  dress  her  baby,  and  teaches 
her  how  to  prepare  food.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Health  Visitor,  the  tuber- 
culosis patient  attending  hospital  received,  it  is  true,  treatment  and  supplies, 
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but  who  taught  him  the  necessary  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  in- 
fection in  his  family?  Who  gave  instructions  as  to  diet?  Who  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  tedious  treatment  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  Health  Visitor  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
bringing  the  resources  of  the  hospital  to  the  patient's  bedside ;  to  placing  at  the 
the  disposal  of  each  family  the  services  of  an  expert  in  hygiene.  The  Public 
Health  Visitor  is  even  more  important  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  where 
doctors  are  more  numerous  and  help  more  easily  obtained:  hygiene  in  the 
country  exists  only  through  her. 

The  Health  Visitor  requires  long  and  careful  training  and  only  a  few  countries 
possess  schools  created  specially  for  this  purpose.  Two  years  ago  the  League 
therefore  organised  special  training  courses  in  London,  in  which  thirty  young 
women,  sent  by  twenty-seven  nationalised  Cross  Societies,  have  received  training 
in  the  career  of  public  health  nursing.  On  returning  to  their  respective 
countries  they  have  spread  and  developed  a  movement  which  should  end  in 
the  creation  of  a  vast  "health  army",  the  only  kind  of  army  in  regard  to  which 
there  will  be  no  outcry  for  its  demobilisation. 

Secondly,  the  League  advocates  the  education  of  the  public,  perseveringly 
and  skilfully  carried  out.  Pamphlets,  posters,  the  press,  lectures,  films, 
exhibitions,  mobile  units  with  specially  equipped  automobiles,  or  trains — no 
method  has  been  left  untried.  Devotion  and  good- will  are  not  however 
enough :  the  art  of  attracting  and  convincing  the  public  demands  a  knowledge 
of  psychology,  of  pedagogy,  of  science,  and  of  methods  of  advertisement. 
The  League  has  examined  these  problems  exhaustively,  investigating  mistakes, 
discovering  needs  and  comparing  the  results  of  the  various  methods.  It  tries 
to  find  out  how  to  interest  the  public,  how  mothers  may  be  taught,  the  sick 
enlightened  and  vocations  discovered.  Hygienic  education  should  then  not 
only  be  a  general  principle,  it  is  an  essential  element  in  securing  child  welfare, 
in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  in  the  recruiting  of  nurses,  and  in  attaining  a 
measure  of  industrial  and  rural  hygiene. 

Owing  to  its  moral  authority,  to  its  democratic  organisation  and  methods 
of  recruiting,  to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  which  are  reckoned  by  millions, 
the  Red  Cross  is  the  organisation  best  qualified  to  undertake  this  universal 
health  campaign. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  representatives  of  the  trade-unions,  will  you  here 
allow  me  to  speak  to  you  quite  frankly,  to  tell  you  exactly  what  is  in  my  mind? 
Your  organisations  aim  at  the  increased  welfare  of  the  workers,  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  think  they  should  come  to  the  support  of  the  Red  Cross. 
In  co-operation  with  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  and  of  the 
employers,  you  are  vitally  interested  in  the  study  of  industrial  hygiene, 
for  the  success  of  which  you  have  our  heartiest  good  wishes.  Let  us, 
however,  suppose  your  task  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  all  trades  are  con- 
ducted under  faultlessly  hygienic  conditions :  would  not  your  victory  be  seri- 
ously compromised  if  the  worker  during  the  sixteen  hours  spent  outside  the 
factory  frittered  away  his  health,  which  represents  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
yourselves  and  your  country  ? 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  Public  Health  Visitors  and  the  health  education 
of  the  public,  there  is  yet  a  third  method,  destined  perhaps  to  bring  about  a 
veritable  revolution.  Adult  man  does  not  easily  change  his  habits:  the  child 
on  the  contrary  is  still  plastic.  The  truth  of  this  principle  inspired  the  creators 
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of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  in  America  already  counts  a  membership 
of  >i.\  millions.  The  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  recruited  by  per- 
.11  alone;  their  obligations  are  slight;  membership  entails  payment  of  a 
.'.il  annual  subscription,  the  voluntary  but  continuous  observance  of 
tin-  i  ules  which  render  man  strong  and  healthy,  and  unselfish  activity  on  behalf 
of  ofhers,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  toys  for  sick  children,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  already  been  organised  in  ten  countries,  and  its  organ- 
isation is  being  undertaken  in  nine  others.  And,  since  the  Good  is  absolute, 
the  idea  of  a  national  fraternity  in  health  has  led  to  that  of  international 
solidarity:  the  various  sections  of  our  Junior  branch  carry  on  a  regular  cor- 
respondance  from  country  to  country,  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  has 
created  orphanages  and  playgrounds  in  Europe:  the  girls  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Junior  Red  Cross  send  to  Russia  clothes  made  by  themselves. 

I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  vastness  and 
results  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The 
League  was  called  forth  by  human  misery.  The  horrors  of  the  battlefield 
of  Solferino  inspired  in  Henri  Dunant  the  idea  which,  in  1864,  materialised 
in  the  constitution  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee,  and  of  the 
national  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  Red  Cross,  as  then  constituted,  acted 
only  in  case  of  war  or  of  public  disaster. 

In  1919,  there  originated  wi'th  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  idea  of  rendering  permanent  the 
activities  of  these  national  organisations  by  assigning  to  them  in  peace  time 
a  universal  campaign  on  behalf  of  public  health.  During  the  last  two  years, 
side  by  side  with  the  International  Committee,  and  working  with  it  in  complete 
harmony,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  been  fulfilling  its  functions 
as  an  organ  of  information  and  of  co-ordination:  by  means  of  its  agents,  its 
publications,  and  through  the  skill  and  experience  of  its  technical  experts, 
it  has  endeavoured  to  assist  and  encourage  the  national  Societies  of  all  countries 
in  their  health  campaign. 

I  ask  nothing  for  the  League,  which  is  merely  a  central  office;  what  I  do  ask 
is  that  you  should  look  to  your  national  Societies,  contribute  towards  their 
membership  campaigns,  help  to  develop  their  resources  and  increase  their 
prestige.  Endeavour  to  interest  your  Government,  your  Trade-Unions, 
Syndicates,  and  Shareholders  in  the  Red  Cross,  in  order  that  in  return  you 
may  have  the  right  to  ask  that  it  shall  undertake  the  hygienic  enlightenment 
and  health  education  of  your  children  and  of  your  working  class;  in  short, 
get  the  cooperation  of  all  your  people,  and,  by  so  doing,  lead  them  towards  a 
period  of  greater  prosperity  and  of  increased  well-being  and  happiness. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BELGIAN 
RED  CROSS  TO  BELGIAN  DOCTORS. 


The  Bulletin  is  glad  to  publish  the  following  appeal  by  Senator  Depage,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League,  for  this  message  might  well  be  addressed  to  the  medical 
profession  in  any  country  by  any  chairman  of  a  national  Red  Cross  Society,  inasmuch 
as  it  concerns  one  of  the  essential  points  of  the  peace  time  activity  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies, 
namely  the  collaboration  of  doctors,  which  is  a  «  sine  qua  non  »  of  success.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  separate  the  social  field  from  the  medical :  such  a  barrier  is  doomed  to  destruction 
and  in  its  place  a  new  edifice  is  already  gradually  rising,  known  as  social  medicine.  The 
Cannes  Conference  '  to  which  Senator  Depage  alludes,  is  a  proof  that  the  organisers  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  representatives  of  medical  science  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  their  agreement  was  the  essential  basis  on  which  to  construct  the 
future  work. 

ON  April  4,  1919,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
a  conference  was  held  at  Cannes,  France,  which  was  attended  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  colleagues. 

'  The  object  of  the  meeting  of  these  eminent  authorities  of  the  medical 
profession  was  to  discuss  a  project  which  was  as  vast  in  its  scope  as  it  was  new 
in  its  conception,  namely  to  work  out  and  propose  to  the  Red  Cross  Societies 
throughout  the  world  an  extended  programme  of  action  in  the  general  interest 
of  humanity. 

'  In  undertaking  this  task,  the  conference  declared  that  it  was  its  conviction 
that,  while  it  was  desirable  that  every  possible  measure  should  be  taken  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  war  and  prevent  all  wars,  it  was  not  less  important  that 
the  world  should  henceforth  devote  its  efforts  towards  the  prevention  and  the 
mitigation  of  those  tragedies  which  are  continually  recurring  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  as  a  result  of  disease  and  avoidable  death. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  conference,  the  following  three-fold  policy 
was  recommended  to  the  Red  Cross: 

"  (i)  To  encourage  Red  Cross  organisations  to  undertake  and  develop 
the  peace  time  programme  of  the  Red  Cross  among  all  peoples; 

(2)  To  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  humanity  by  making  the  Red  Cross 
the  intermediary  for  bringing  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  medical  discoveries 
within  the  reach  of  all  people; 

"  (3)  To  constitute. a  coordinating  body  for  the  work  of  relief  societies  in 
case  of  great  national  calamities. 

Why,  may  we  ask,  does  the  Red  Cross  take  upon  itself  to  raise  this  shining 
standard  before  the  world  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  pronouncement  of 
the  high  medical  authorities,  of  this  message  which  can  perhaps,  in  point  of 
significance,  be  only  compared  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  '  Love  one 
another  '  ? 

"It  simply  means  the  realisation  of  what  you,  of  the  medical  profession, 
have  been  desiring  and  striving  for  during  the  last  twenty- five  or  thirty  years, 
more  or  less  systematically  and  alone. 

"For  it  is  a  fact  that,  however  numerous  the  problems  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  social  organisations,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  No  2,  June  1919. 
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doctor  who  first  took  up  and  solved  one  by  one  the  various  questions  which 
to-day  are  grouped  together  under  a  new  doctrine  called  social  medicine. 

•ssibly  not  all  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  as  yet  capable 
fully  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  new  code  which  we  call  social  medicine, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  is  not  an  article  contained  in  this  code 
which  is  not  the  work  of  a  physician  or  of  a  laboratory,  in  other  words, 
which  is  not  the  fruit  of  medical  science. 

"Our  first  task  should  be  to  see  that  to  the  medical  profession  be  ascribed 
the  honour  of  this  new  social  activity,  which  political  or  economic  institutions 
are  sometimes  all  too  apt  to  claim  as  their  own  creation. 

"  The  next  step  must  be  to  demonstrate  that,  in  order  that  doctors  may 
be  assured  the  award  which  is  due  to  them  for  the  new  role  they  are  called  upon 
to  play,  a  new  organism  was  necessary,  that  it  has  been  creatated,  and  that 
it  is  the  Red  Cross. 

"  Social  medicine  ?  What  is  the  real  signification  of  this  expression,  which 
still  jars  on  the  ears  of  many  doctors,  who  see  in  it  no  other  meaning  but  that 
of  competition  between  the  State  and  the  medical  profession  ?  It  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  words:  a  science  which  groups  together  the  results  of 
various  medical  activities  and  adapts  laws  to  its  needs,  this  with  a  view  to  enabling 
legislation  to  give  efficacious  protection  to  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  nations, 
to  diminish  the  death  rate  and  further  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

"  Tropeano  has  said  that  social  medicine  must  not  be  confounded  with 
clinical  science  in  general  and  must  even  be  distinguished  from  the  different 
branches  of  the  legal  and  medical  faculties.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  one- 
sided interpretation  of  social  medicine  to  explain  it  only  in  terms  of  labour  or 
health  legislation,  or  of  statistics. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  complete  separation 
between  social  medicine  and  pathology,  physiology  and  chemistry,  for  these 
constitute  the  basis  which  will  enable  this  new  science  to  attain  the  heights  of 
social  philosophy  and  of  social  patholgy. 

"  In  other  words,  without  the  medical  sciences  no  social  medicine  is  possible 
This  point  has  been  established  once  for  all.  Doctors  must  remember  that  the 
ever  increasing  movement  which  is  striving  to  attain  a  social  ideal  is  the  result 
of  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  medical  science. 

"Wherever  evolution  has  attained  its  highest  degree,  social  medicine 
constitutes  the  basis,  or  at  least  an  essential  part,  of  social  legislation.  The 
model  statesman  of  the  future  will  be  a  sociologist  and  a  doctor  combined. 

"Granted  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  doctor  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
following:  that  his  task  varies  with  the  time,  that  new  situations  call  for  new 
remedies  and  bring  with  them  new  duties  and  new  obligations. 

"These  obligations,  which  are  imposed  on  medical  men  by  the  evolution 
of  society,  can  be  most  clearly  summed  up  in  the  word  sanitation. 

"As  Professor  G.  C.  Whipple  has  said,  if,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
great  things  have  been  accomplished  on  behalf  of  universal  sanitation,  still 
greater  things  will  be  realised  in  a  near  future.     Already  scientists  recognise 
the  fact  that  universal  sanitation  is  not  a  mere  dream,  while  statesmen  and 
business  men  have  come  to  look  on  it  as  a  necessity. 

"World-wide  sanitation,  whether  it  refers  to  the  protection  of  family 
and  industrial  life,  or  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
relies  above  all  on  hygiene.  It  aims  at  the  complete  realisation  of  everything 


which  can  ensure  in  a  practical  way  the  cleanliness  of  towns  and  homes,  the 
purification  of  water  for  avoiding  cholera,  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery,  and 
the  protection  against  rats,  fleas  and  mosquitos  for  avoiding  plague  and 
malaria.  It  is  concerned  with  efficient  drainage,  water  control,  the  disposal 
of  refuse,  and  the  purifying  of  air.  It  comprises  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  houses,  of  schools,  factories,  offices,  etc.,  the  preparation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  food,  the  control  of  milk,  of  meat,  etc. 

"  How  would  it  be  possible  to  realise  even  the  least  of  this  variety  of  im- 
portant problems  without  the  competent  and  conscientious  aid  of  the  physician  ? 
And  how  can  he  who  is  heart  and  soul  a  doctor  neglect  the  smallest  of  these 
problems  ? 

''  Who  then  is  to  carry  through  this  great  work  of  sanitation  ?  The  doctor. 
Who  must  introduce  it,  perfect  and  teach  it,  demonstrate  and  popularise  it  ? 
The  doctor.  And  he  must  do  so  at  once,  for  in  this  year  of  grace  1921  the 
physician  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  undertaking  without  delay  the  study 
and  realisation  of  all  forms  of  sanitation  which  bear  on  his  work. 

"Among  sanitary  measures,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  efficient  has  been 
the  onslaught  against  national  scourges,  in  whatever  form  they  occur.  Con- 
tagious diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  typhus  and  malaria,  are  being 
combated  by  organisations  by  which  the  principle  of  fighting  the  infection  at 
its  source  is  being  ever  more  generally  adopted.  Only  the  doctor,  with  his 
staff  of  qualified  assistants,  is  able  to  rout  out  the  enemy  from  his  lurking 
place  in  the  hidden  corners  of  modern-day  social  life. 

"On  the  other  hand,  diseases  in  which  contagion  plays  no  part  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  found  avoidable  through  improved  education  in  personal 
hygiene,  or  possible  of  attenuation  by  a  more  rapid  and  logical  organisation 
and  distribution  of  medical  and  surgical  methods  of  treatment. 

"  It  will  seem  a  barbarous  thing,  a  few  years  hence,  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  woman  to  die  in  child-birth,  even  in  the  remotest  village,  through  lack 
of  a  specialist  in  obstetrics  at  the  moment  of  confinement,  or  that  it  should  be 
impossible  to  perform  urgently  needed  trepanation  on  the  victim  of  a  road  or 
factory  accident,  on  whatever  spot  of  the  Belgian  soil,  through  lack  of  a 
surgeon  at  the  proper  time. 

"Sanitary  measures  therefore  comprise  a  more  logical  employment  of  the 
physician  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  dispensaries  connected  with  university  centres.  Everywhere  and 
always  the  doctor  !  . 

"Finally,  prophylaxis  has  appeared  to  be  the  most  logical  method  for 
diminishing  the  causes  of  degeneration  of  the  race,  on  which  a  heavy  toll  is 
taken  owing  to  unsanitary  conditions  of  labour,  child-birth,  breast-feeding  and 
food  conditions  generally.  For,  what  are  maternity  homes,  child  welfare  and 
anti-tuberculosis  institutions,  and  anti-venereal  dispensaries,  without  a  doctor, 
but  empty  shells,  mere  '  window-dressing  '  ? 

"If  the  doctor  is  aware  of  all  this,  if  he  knows  that  social  medicine  is  his 
field  and  that  in  turn  he  must  devote  himself  to  the  new  ideal,  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  a  public  health  undertaking  of  such  vast  dimension 
can  only  succeed  if  it  is  based  on  a  strong  organisation. 

"In  order  that  the  medical  profession  may  have  a  large  field  of  action  and 
the  necessary  facilities,  it  must,  first  of  all,  have  a  strong  backing  and  every 
scientific  and  economic  advantage.  It  must  have  good  schools,  turning  out 
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efficient  doctors,  as  well  as  its  own  appointed  directors  to  distribute  the  work 

and  coordinate  efforts.     It  must  have  a  well-chosen  discipline  in  order  to 

\v  a  clear  and  general  policy  and  be  able  to  count  on  the  recognition  of  the 

He  for  the  improvement  brought  about  in  living  conditions,  so  that  doctors 

and  sanitary  officials  may  be  held  in  due  esteem. 

"Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  actual  state  of  things  an  organisation  of  such 
high  and  popular  standing  as  the  Red  Cross  is,  so  to  speak,  fated  to  undertake 
this  work  of  medical  coordination  of  our  joint  efforts  ?  Does  not  the  Red  Cross, 
pursuing  the  policy  laid  down  at  Cannes,  with  Dr.  Calmette,  Dr.  Roux  and 
Dr.  Bernard,  in  France,  and  Dr.  J.  Bordet,  in  Belgium,  as  counsellors,  represent 
the  central  organism  most  apt  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  the  free  effort  of  the 
various  medical  organisations  already  established  in  the  country,  and  to  bring 
about  with  the  least  delay  the  creation  of  those  which  are  most  necessary  to  its 
purpose  ? 

"  At  the  present  turning  point  in  contemporary  history  this  is  a  fact  which 
the  medical  profession  must  conscientiously  recognise.  The  peace-time  work 
of  the  Red  Cross,  which  throughout  the  world  has  the  support  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  must  also  have  the  free  and  unreserved  backing  of  the  doctors 
of  Belgium.  The  economic  future  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  honour  and 
immediate  interest  of  the  medical  profession  depend  thereon. 

"  Doctors  of  Belgium,  fall  in  line  !  March  hand  in  hand  with  the  Red  Cross, 
-  your  aid  and  your  guide  !  " 
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RED  CROSS  NEWS. 


ARGENTINE. 

New  statutes  of  the  Red  Cross.  —  The  Argentine  government  has  recently  ratified 
the  new  statutes  of  the  national  Red  Cross  Society  which  had  already  been  approved 
by  the  special  assembly  in  1920.  The  object  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  in  time  of  war 
is  to  assist  the  wounded,  without  distinction  of  nationality ;  in  time  of  peace,  to  work 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  Public  Health,  with  special  attention  to  the 
protection  of  mothers  and  infants,  and  to  help  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  in  case  of  epi- 
demics it  is  the  duty  of  the  Red  Cross  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  to  alleviate  sufferings. 

Questions  of  policy  are  decided  by  the  supreme  council,  which  is  also  charged  with 
questions  of  administration. 

At  Buenos-Ayres  a  central  ladies'  committee  and  a  general  council  have  been  con- 
stituted which  work  according  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  supreme  council. 
The  general  council  consists  of  eight  members,  chairmen,  vice-chairmen,  secretaries 
and  treasurers,  including  those  belonging  to  the  central  ladies'  committee,  and  a 
president  elected  by  the  two  bodies. 

In  the  principal  centres  Red  Cross  committees  will  be  organised  with  branch  com- 
mittees ;  these  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  general  council  or  the  central  ladies' 
committee.  By  applying  its  new  statutes,  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  will  be  able  to  realise 
its  peace-time  program,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  already  being  felt  in  the  country. 

General  Assembly  of  1921.  —  During  the  regular  assembly  of  the  Red  Cross,  held 
on  June  25  last,  the  Chairman  of  the  supreme  council,  Dr.  Joaquin  A.  Llambias,  read 
an  interesting  report,  which  is  summarised  below : 

With  the  inauguration  of  its  new  statutes,  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  has  entered 
a  period  of  fruitful  activity.  The  branch  section  of  Mendoza  has  been  reorganised 
and  similar  sections  have  been  created  at  Salta,  Santa  Teresa,  Coronel  Pringles  and 
Santos  Lugeres ;  a  free  medical  dispensary  has  also  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  last-named.  The  Society  entertains  cordial  relations  with  the  national  Red 
Cross  Societies  in  other  countries  and  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
Argentine  Red  Cross  having  been  represented  at  the  last  general  council  of  the  League 
and  at  the  tenth  international  Red  Cross  Conference.  At  the  time  of  the  last  earth- 
quake in  the  province  of  Mendoza  the  Red  Cross  took  part  in  the  Relief  Work  and 
organised  a  subscription,  which  resulted  in  5,000  pesos.  Two  automobile  ambulances 
have  been  purchased  and  a  third  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Picardo 
Limitado  company. 

Madame  G.  de  Wilde,  Chairman  of  the  central  ladies'committee,  gave  an  account 
of  the  activities  of  her  organisation  which  have  been  specially  devoted  to  creating 
and  developing  nursing-schools  and  to  Red  Cross  propaganda.  The  speaker  declared 
that  at  present  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  Republic  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  peace-time  programme  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  this  connection  she  pointed  out 
that  last  May  3,000  Indians  in  the  Andes  made  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  requested  its  assistance  to  protect  them  against  the  diseases  which  were 
causing  ravages  amongst  them. 

Mar  del  Palta  and  Buenos  Ayres  have  two  social  welfare  centres  and  another  has 
been  organised  in  the  province  of  Neuquen. 

Nursing-schools  exist  to  the  number  of  17  and  are  working  regularly,  being  attended 
by  about  2,000  pupils.  Instruction  is  given  free  of  charge  by  47  doctors  who  give  couises 
in  hygiene  and  first-aid. 
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Fight   against  smallpox.   -  -   To   combat   the  epidemic   of   smallpox  in  San  Juan, 

the  Red  Cross  has  sent  a  health  commission  and  has  appealed  to  all  doctors  and  nurses 

who  are  willing  to  co-operate  to  send  in  their  names  in  order  to  constitute  other  com- 

ns    The  Red  Cross  commission  has  published  and  distributed  on  a  wide  scale 

propaganda  pamphlets,   containing  instructions    regarding    smallpox,    its  origin,   and 

is  for  combating  this  disease. 


BELGIUM. 

Relief  Tor  Russian  Children.  —  Dr.  Depage,  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross, 
has  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  plan  for  bringing  into  Belgium 
Russian  children,  who  are  to  be  grouped  in  colonies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
their  education  without  interfering  with  their  nationality. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  200  children,  who  are  now  in  Constantinople  suffering 
great  distress.  This  number  would  be  increased  according  to  the  resources  available. 

M.  Jaspar,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  approved  this  plan,  which  he  highly 
recommends.  This  project  was  also  submitted  to  the  Brussels  Conference  and  was 
the  subject  of  its  fourth  resolution  :  "The  International  Commission  calls  the  attention 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  the  importance  of  saving  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
Russian  children  by  methods  considered  best  by  these  Societies. " 


CANADA. 

New  Brunswick  Division.  —  On  the  occasion  of  the  Provincial  Red  Cross  Exhibition 
organised  by  the  New  Brunswick  Division  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  last  September, 
a  special  number  of  the  Division's  Bulletin  was  issued,  from  which  the  following  inform- 
ation is  taken  : 

The  recent  membership  campaign  has  met  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
maximum  estimate  of  10,000  was  already  nearly  reached  in  September  before  all  the 
results  had  come  in. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  during  the  past  year  by  the  Saint  John  Ambulance 
Association,  which  has  now  10  local  centres  in  the  Province.  These  centres  have  a 
wide  influence  in  spreading  knowledge  regarding  first-aid,  home  nursing,  home  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  First-aid  is  now  being  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Normal  School, 
so  that  every  teacher  sent  out  by  the  institution  is  qualified  to  deal  with  accidents 
or  sudden  illness  until  the  arrival  of  a  doctor  or  a  trained  nurse,  and  is  furthermore 
able  to  give  instruction  on  the  subject.  An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  these 
local  centres  is  co-operation  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  instruction 
being  carried  into  industrial  plants  and  lumber  camps.  New  centres  are  under  consider- 
ation in  six  places.  The  people  of  New  Brunswick,  and  especially  those  in  outlying 
districts,  lose  no  opportunity  to  qualify  for  first-aid  work. 

Public  health  nursing  is  also  being  developed  with  enthusiasm,  the  Provincial 
Society  having  already  supplied  the  various  counties  with  nurses.  The  same  applies 
to  child  welfare  work,  the  New  Brunswick  Child  Welfare  Association  having  recently 
held  its  first  public  meeting. 

FRANCE. 

"Socie'te'  Francaise  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires."  —  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the 
Societe  Franfaise  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires  gives  numerous  particulars  on  the 
various  activities  of  the  society. 

Among  these  is  an  article  entitled  :  "  The  Day's  Work  of  a  School  Visitor,  "  being 
the  personal  account  of  one  of  these  "  visiteuses  scolaires.  "  Her  day's  programme 
includes  :  visits  to  schools,  sick  children  and  home  investigations,  and  often  conducting 
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of  children  to  medical  consultations  when  their  parents  are  unable  to  accompany 
them.  She  also  assists  the  medical  inspector  during  his  visits  to  the  boys'  and  girls 
schools  and  Kindergarten.  Lists  are  kept  of  all  the  children  and  the  various  records 
are  compared  to  ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  School 
Visitor  to  keep  special  watch  over  those  whose  records  are  unsatisfactory,  in  order 
to  consult  with  their  parents  and  study  their  home  conditions.  She  also  attends  every 
week  the  eye  and  throat  examination  at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  Lion  Bourgeois  dispensary, 

Special  attention  is  given  to  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and,  whenever  one  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  inspector,  the  School  Visitor  is  instructed  to  investi- 
gate. As  a  proof  that  health  propaganda  succeeds  among  children,  the  author  of  the 
article  recounts  that  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  case  of  diphtheria,  she  has  heard 
children  explain  to  their  parents  that  they  must  be  taken  to  the  municipal  laboratory 
to  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  caught  the  infection. 

The  Bulletin  also  contains  useful  practical  advise  regarding  the  organisation  of 
a  consultation  centre  for  infants,  for  which  the  following  are  considered  essential : 

1.  The  cooperation  of  a  doctor  with  expert  knowledge  on  infant  welfare,  or,  in 
his  default,  that  of  an  experienced  midwife. 

2.  Bright  and  well  heated  premises,   containing  a  table  and  a  weighing  machine 
for  babies,  a  desk,  files  for  names,  addresses  and  records,  and  chairs  for  the  mothers 
to  sit  on  while  undressing  their  babies. 

3.  Medicaments,  such  as  laxative  sirups,  talcum  and  mustard  powder,   etc. 
With  regard  to  food,  mothers  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  give  breast 

feeding.  However,  in  certain  cases,  bottles  can  be  used.  Regularity  in  breast  feeding 
is  insisted  on  and  should  never  exceed  7  times  within  24  hours  during  the  first  3  months, 
6  times  during  the  following  4  months. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  general  consultation  of  the  babies  at  least  once  a  fort- 
night. At  these  consultations,  besides  the  doctor  and  the  midwife,  there  should  also 
be  two  assistants  for  weighing  and  registering  the  children.  Great  care  must  be  used 
regarding  accurate  measurement  and  careful  record  keeping.  These  consultations 
should  be  fortnightly  during  the  first  6  months  and  should  take  place  once  every 
4  weeks  during  the  9  months  following.  All  women  registered  must  notify  their 
confinement  and  should  be  visited  at  home.  They  should  be  expected  to  bring  their 
child  to  the  consultation  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  its  birth  in  summer,  or  four 
weeks  in  winter.  In  order  to  ensure  regular  attendance  of  mothers,  it  is  considered 
almost  indispensable  to  offer  prizes,  which  may  vary  from  5  to  25  Frcs.  Facilities  should 
also  be  provided  for  obtaining  cradles,  in  order  that  babies  are  not  kept  in  the  same 
bed  as  their  mothers. 

Finally,  children  should  be  weighed  every  2  or  3  months  and  more  frequently  at 
the  start.  It  is  also  well  to  weigh  the  child  before  and  after  breast  feeding,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  has  absorbed  the  sufficient  amount  of  milk  (for  the  first  month 
75  gr.,  for  the  second  85  gr.). 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  statutes  of  the  Junior  section  of  the  British  Red  Cross, 
which  have  been  recently  formulated,  officially  establish  Junior  Red  Cross  member- 
ship in  Great  Britain.  The  organisation  will  have  its  central  office  at  British  Red 
Cross  headquarters  and  will  publish  a  monthly  magazine  giving  accounts  of  its  acti- 
vities. 

The  enrolment  of  members  can  be  either  individual  or  collective.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  provided  that  units  applying  for  membership  must  consist  of  at  least  five 
and  of  not  more  than  36  young  people  between  the  ages  of  n  and  17.  It  is  also  estab- 
lished that  at  least  20%  of  the  members  of  each  unit  should  take  one  or  more  of  the 
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of  Junior  instruction  provided   by   the  Society.     Subscriptions  are  fixed  at 

4sh.  4d,  per  individual  and  per  annum,  and  at  6d.  per  head  for  members  of  units.    Social 

service  in  the  British  Junior  Red  Cross  is  to  include  correspondence  between  British 

reign  units  and  training  in  First  Aid  and  elementary  hygiene,  for  which  certi- 

!1  be  granted  by  the  British  Red  Cross. 

Home  Service  Ambulances.  —  Over  300  Ambulance  Stations  have  now  been  esta- 
blishcr1.  by  the  Home  Service  Committee.  The  work  done  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  the  reports  received  as  to  the  utility  of  the  individual  ambulances  are  entirely 
satisfactory. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  by  means  of  the  Home  Service  Ambulances  and  the 
affiliated  ambulances,  and  by  friendly  arrangement  with  those  authorities  who  have 
their  own  service,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  all  districts  with  invalid  transport. 
In  many  counties  this  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the 
next  few  months  County  Directors  and  County  Committees  will  devote  serious  attention 
to  this  very  necessary  work,  and  will  also  endeavour  to  secure  representatives  in  every 
parish  to  undertake  the  duty  of  acting  as  local  agents  of  the  Ambulance  Service. 


ITALY. 

Automobile  Ambulance.  --  The  Automobile  ambulance  service  organised  by  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  branch  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  was  inaugurated  on  July  31,  the  first 
voyage  being  from  Cagliari  to  Oristano.  The  object  of  this  service  is  to  supply  those 
districts  which  are  partially  or  entirely  deprived  of  the  doctor's  care  with  periodical 
visits,  with  advice  regarding  questions  of  hygiene,  and  with  free  distribution  of  medicines 
to  the  poor.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  this  automobile  service  to  collaborate  with  already 
established  local  ambulances  in  the  fight  against  malaria,  trachoma  and  tuberculosis, 
and  to  bring  swift  aid  to  the  sick  and  seriously  wounded,  who  are  transported  to  the 
nearest  hospital  and  given  first  aid  treatment  en  route.  No  charge  is  made  for  poor 
people,  only  those  who  are  able  to  afford  it  being  expected  to  pay. 

A  nurse  and  a  doctor  compose  the  personnel  of  the  ambulance,  which  carries  with 
it  all  that  is  needed  for  urgent  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  medicines  for  distribution 
and  food  supplies,  such  as  condensed  milk,  tinned  meat,  etc. 

The  automobile  ambulance  circulates  during  five  days  of  the  week,  covering  on 
an  average  140  kilometres  and  visiting  about  fifteen  townships  and  villages  in  a  day. 
There  is  a  fixed  itinerary  and  time  table  which  are  made  public. 

Besides  the  material  advantages  of  this  institution,  which  has  already  achieved 
remarkable  results,  great  moral  benefit  to  the  population  is  derived  from  these  periodical 
visits,  good  advice  and  free  treatment.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  its  activity,  the 
automobile  ambulance  recorded  170  visits  to  ordinary  cases  of  sickness,  721  visits 
to  malaria  sufferers,  650  injections  of  quinine  bihydrochloride,  and  4,000  lire  worth 
of  medicine  distributed. 

The  Duchess  Elena  of  Aosta  Home.  —  The  Italian  Red  Cross  has  recently  acquired 
the  Valdotra  Hospice  in  Istria,  situated  on  the  sea  shore  about  6  miles  from  Trieste. 
The  buildings,  which  were  constructed  in  1909,  are  surrounded  by  a  park  of  about 
fifty  acres  and  can  accommodate  approximately  300  children.  This  home  is  intended 
for  tubercular  children  or  those  predisposed  to  this  disease,  excepting  pulmonary 
cases,  as  well  as  for  those  suffering  from  rickets,  anemia,  etc. 

The  main  building,  as  well  as  the  surgical  and  isolation  departments  and  the  dining 
halls,  are  close  to  the  beach  and  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  home,  in  point  of  equip- 
ment, conforms  with  the  highest  standards  of  hygiene.  Two  striking ,  features  are  a 
large  swimming  bath  supplied  with  sea-water,  so  that  the  children  are  able  to  take 
sea-baths  during  bad  weather,  and  a  well-installed  sun-bath. 
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Health  Propaganda  in  Schools.  —  Many  open-air  schools  have  been  organised  in 
almost  all  countries  on  the  now  firmly  established  principle  that  fresh  air,  light  and 
exercise  are  precious  factors  for  the  health  of  the  child.  But  although  a  profound 
transformation  has  taken  place  as  regards  the  general  surroundings  of  school  children, 
the  method  of  teaching  has  in  a  great  measure  remained  theoretical  and  scholastic. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  a  new  departure  adopted  by  a  school- mi  stress 
in  Milan,  Signorina  Pizzigoni,  in  her  "  Scuola  Rinnovata".  The  system  applied  in  this 
institute  is  based  on  the  experimental  method  and  was  started  ten  years  ago.  So 
successful  has  it  proved,  that  the  Italian  Red  Cross  last  March  invited  Signorina  Pizzi- 
goni to  give  a  lecture  in  Rome  on  the  health  value  of  the  experimental  method  applied 
to  open-air  schools  as  a  complement  to  open-air  classes,  which  in  themselves  are  already 
so  beneficial.  The  directors  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  recommended  on  this  occasion 
a  general  application  throughout  Italy  of  the  open-air  school  methods,  combined 
with  those  of  the  "  Scuola  Rinnovata  "  in  Milan,  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  predis- 
posed to  or  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  "  Scuola  Rinnovata  ",  which  was  founded 
in  1911  in  the  Ghisolfa  suburb  of  Milan  by  a  private  committee  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Milan  municipality  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  now  counts  550  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  In  order  that  the  school  may  really  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
public  health,  the  education  of  the  children  in  health  matters  is  based,  not  on  rules  and 
precepts,  but  on  the  instilling  in  them  of  health  habits,  which,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  6  years  and  being  daily  continued  in  the  school  for  6  consecutive  years,  have  every 
likelihood  of  being  maintained  by  the  adults  as  a  matter  of  conviction  and  habit. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  child  contracts  the  habit  of  taking  baths 
and  physical  exercise  and  performing  manual  labour  ;  he  also  learns  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  principles  of  good  health.  In  the  course  of  his  instruction  he  is  given  an 
insight  into  factories  and  farms,  and  visits  the  sea-side  and  mountains,  his  teachers 
being,  not  the  school  master  or  mistress,  but  the  factory  hand,  the  farmer,  the 
fisherman,  the  mountaineer  etc.  In  this  way  he  acquires  knowledge,  habits  and 
convictions  which  are  far  profounder  than  any  that  could  be  derived  from  lectures  or 
from  the  study  of  text-books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  greater  pleasure  with  which 
he  learns  his  lessons.  Furthermore,  parents,  who  as  a  rule  do  not  welcome  hygienic 
instruction  or  didactical  information  from  outsiders,  are.  for  the  greater  part,  proud 
to  see  the  progress  of  their  children  and  ready  to  follow  their  example.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  child,  with  its  naturally  expansive  nature,  insensibly  becomes 
the  agent  of  a  useful  propaganda,  which,  under  other  conditions,  would  be  difficult 
to  carry  on  and  would  be  uncertain  in  its  results. 

The  programme  of  instruction  includes  languages,  arithmetics,  drawing,  music, 
household-work  and  the  care  of  animals,  while  in  his  trips  through  the  country,  the 
child  learns  to  love  and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  Finally,  the  principle 
of  co-education,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  "  Scuola  Rinnovata,"  accustoms  the 
children  of  both  sexes  from  early  childhood  to  associate  freely  and  forms  the  basis 
of  future  rational  sex  education. 

NORWAY. 

Red  Cross  Week.  —  The  Red  Cross  Week,  organised  by  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross 
at  the  end  of  September,  has  met  with  great  success.  Mr.  Hieronymus  Heyerdahl, 
chairman  of  the  Society,  has  informed  the  League  that  the  membership  campaign,, 
which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Red  Cross  Week,  has  resulted  in  a  membership 
of  over  100,000.  This  means  that  every  one  of  twenty-five  Norwegians  is  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

For  some  time  before  the  Red  Cross  Week  there  was  great  activity  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  district  authorities  and  local  orators  co-operating  in  the  work. 

There  were  two  main  features  of  the  Red  Cross  Week.  One  was  a  model  infirmary 
of  a  small  and  inexpensive  type,  organised  on  simple  and  practical  lines  for  the  benefit 


Rural  district  infirmary  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross. 

of  rural  districts.  The  intention  is  that  infirmaries  of  this  sort  could  be  set  up  near  the 
district  doctor's  quarters.  In  connection  with  this  infirmary,  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross 
exhibits  which  were  sent  to  the  international  exhibition  in  Geneva  were  also  shown. 
The  second  feature  was  a  Seaman's  Benefit,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  funds  for  a 
hospital  ship,  the  "  Viking  ",  intended  for  the  fishermen  of  Finnmark. 

The  success  of  the  Red  Cross  Week  is  a  proof  that  the  population  of  Norway  appre- 
ciates the  ideal  for  which  the  Norwegian  Society  is  striving  as  regards  the  relief  of 
sickness  and  distress  and,  above  all,  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  peace. 


One  of  the  propaganda  methods  employed  in  Norway  during  the  Red  Cross  Week. 
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Government  encourages  the  Red  Cros~.  —  The  Norwegian  Government  has  decided 
to  increase  its  subsidy  to  the  national  Red  Cross  with  a  view  to  developing  the 
training  of  nurses.  This  decision  is  re0arded  as  an  act  of  encouragement  and  approval 
of  the  democratic  programme  ad  pted  by  the  Norwegian  Society.  The  fact  that  con- 
se  vatives,  radicals  and  socialists  vote  1  for  th^  increased  subsidy  of  40,000  kroner1, 
is  a  most  favourable  indication  of  pt  blic  opinion. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross,  while  continuing  its  hospital  and 
clinical  activities,  to  make  a  special  point  of  training  community  or  public  health 
nurses.  According  to  the  programme  established  by  Dr.  Andersen,  these  nurses  will 
take  special  courses  in  hyi  iene,  social  legislation,  etc.,  in  order  to  be  fully  qualified 
for  their  task.  It  is  also  intended  to  organise  a  staff  of  nurses  for  rural  districts. 

Maternity  Homes.  —  At  the  national  assembly  of  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross,  held 
at  Bergen  in  October  1919,  the  chairman  emphasised  the  necessity  of  maternity  homes 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  These  institutions,  he  remarked,  need  not  entail  great 
expense,  the  main  object  being  to  offer  a  temporary  home  during  he  period  of  con- 
finement to  women  who  are  living  in  narrow  circumstances,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from 
household  troubles.  This  idea  has  been  readily  taken  up  by  several  districts. 

Accordi  g  to  the  law  on  childbirth  insurance,  which  came  into  effect  in  1916,  women 
who  benefit  by  this  institution  receive  a  pensio  i  for  six  weeks  (not  less  than  one  kroner 
a  day)  and  the  care  of  a  midwife  free  of  charge.  It  is,  however  optional  for  insured 
women  or  wives  of  insured  men  to  receive  free  treatment  and  board  in  the  maternity 
home  instead  of  the  above  mentioned  sum.  During  the  stay  at  the  maternity  home, 
the  childbirth  pension  ceases,  but  the  health  insurance  ai  thorities  can  grant  an  indem- 
nity to  the  family  of  not  more  than  50  %  of  the  pension  to  pay  for  hired  labour  as  a 
substitute  for  the  absent  mother.  In  this  way  women  are  enabled  to  pay  for  their 
stay  in  a  maternity  home,  and  the  demand  for  such  establishments  is  greater  than 
ever  before  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  lodgings  and  the  high  wages  of  servants. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  Marie  Kjolseth  undertook 
a  voyage  of  inspection  through  Germany,  Denmark  and  Swc  den,  in  order  to  study 
the  organisation  of  maternity  homes  in  those  countries. 

Christiania  1  as  a  presen  two  maternity  homes  :  Krohgstottens  and  Voienvoldens. 
The  former  is  administered  by  the  local  hospital,  while  the  latter  is  an  independent 
establishment  of  a  T  erfected  type,  but  somewhat  too  expensive  for  Red  Cross  pur- 
poses. A  model  of  the  small  maternity  home  is  the  Ostfold  institution  in  Sarpsbog 
which  is  an  amalgamation  of  a  home  for  unmarried  mothers  and  the  usual  maternity 
establishment.  This  combination  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  institutions  for  un- 
married mothers  receive  government  grants,  whereas  those  for  married  women  are 
not  as  yet  so  privileged. 

Before  the  war  the  up-keep  of  this  institution  cost  15,000  kroner.  Unmarried 
mothers  who  pay  2  kroner  a  day,  are  taught  household  work  and  learn  to  assist  in  the 
maternity  ward.  Thus  the  home  is  independent  of  hired  labour  and  the  maternity 
ward  costs  very  little.  Married  women  pay  7  kroner  a  day  and,  as  a  rule,  only  remain 
for  two  weeks. 

POLAND. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  In  Poland  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  also  been  put  on  an 
official  footing  and  recognised  as  a  branch  of  the  national  Society,  having  its  central 
committee  established  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  in  Warsaw.  The 
organising  of  junior  committees  in  various  sections  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Polish  national  Society. 

The  articles  of  association  provide  that  all  schools  or  groups  of  children  of  school 
age  desiring  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross  may  organise  Junior  Red  Cross  units,  which 

1  A  kroner  is  worth  about  I  fr.  25  cts.  (French). 
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must  apply  to  the  central  committee  in  Warsaw  for  recognition.     Membership  is  open 

to  all  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  subscription  being  fixed  at  20  marks  per  head.     It 

vided  that  young  people  rendering  specially  usefull  service  to  the  organisation 

be  exempted  from  paying  subscription.     Of  the  sums  subscribed,  30%  shall  be 

paid  by  units  to  the  local  Junior  Red  Cross,  which,  in  turn,  will  forward  half  to  the 

central  committee  in  Warsaw.     Junior  units  must  be  organised  only  with  the  consent 

•)proval  of  school  authorities,  who  are  expected  to  cooperate  as  administrators. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Poland  is  already  an  established  fact  and  is  very  active 
throughout   the  country,   cultivating  gardens,   helping   necessitous  children,    making 
•useful  articles  in  workshops  and  corresponding  with  affiliated  institutions  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Election  of  officers.  —  The  general  Assembly  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross,  which  was 
held  on  September  15  and  16,  elected  a  new  Central  Committee  consisting  of  60  mem- 
bers. This  Committee  met  on  Octobre  9,  and  elected  the  following  officers  : 

Central  Committee. 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 

of  the  P.R.C General  J.  Haller. 

(M.   S.   Zaborowski. 

Vice-Chairmen    { 

(Dr.   C.   Meissner. 

Secretary-General       Miss  A.   Paszkowska. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairman     Mr.  Sigismond  Zabprowski. 

Vice-Chairman Count  Henry  Potocki. 

Secretary-General Miss  A.  Paszkowska. 

Treasurer     Mr.   Julien  Kraczkiewiecz. 

Chief  Medical  Officer    Dr.  Antoine  Smiechowski. 

SI  AM. 

Bangkok  Red  Cross  Conference.  —  Prince  Charoon,  Siamese  Minister  in  Paris,  who 
recently  visited  the  League's  headquarters  in  Geneva,  has  expressed  great  interest 
in  the  League's  project  of  convening  the  Oriental  Red  Cross  Conference  in  Bangkok 
and  has  secured  the  approval  of  the  Siamese  Government  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Siamese  Red  Cross.  The  Royal  family  of  Siam  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  building 
up  of  the  national  Red  Cross  Society  and  will  do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  the 
Conference. 

The  Red  Cross  is  an  influential  organisation  in  Siam  and  has  alrready  done 
valuable  work  in  the  field  of  hygiene.  Nearly  all  the  hospital  service  in  Siam  is  directly 
controlled  by  the  Red  Cross. 

5  WEDEN. 

Activities  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross.  —  On  October  n,  1921,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  transmitted  to  the  League  a  report  on  the  activities  of  its 
Society  during  the  last  months,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

Since  the  autumn  of  1920  more  than  5000  children  from  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, have  been  the  guests  of  Sweden.  These  children,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had 
greatly  suffered  through  privation,  were  sent  back  to  their  parents  in  excellent  health. 
Some  of  them  will  remain  in  Sweden  for  the  winter. 

The  Red  Cross  has  sent  a  large  consignement  of  food  to  Austria,  and  important 
sums  of  money  to  war  prisoners  returning  from  Russia,  and  to  Hungarian  refugees. 

On  September  5,  the  Red  Cross  sent  a  Commission  to  Russia  to  distribute  food 
and  clothing  to  the  Swedish  colonies  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  A  similar  Commission 
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was  sent  to  the  Ukraine.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  is  now  organising, 
in  collaboration  with  the  government,  relief  work  for  famine-stricken  Russians. 

In  view  of  the  industrial  crisis  which  is  influencing  the  economic  situation  in  Sweden, 
the  Red  Cross  has  decided  to  take  energetic  measures  in  order  to  avoid  widespread 
distress.  A  special  commission  has  been  appointed  to  discuss  a  plan  for  providing 
work  and  assistance  to  poor  people  during  the  coming  winter.  The  Red  Cross  also 
proposes  to  collaborate  with  organisations,  whether  official  or  private,  undertaking 
food  distribution,  and,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  organise  soup  kitchens. 

The  Central  Committee  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  Kr.  100,000,  '  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Stockholm.  Measures  have  also  been  taken  with 
a  view  to  improving  public  health  service  in  isolated  districts.  It  has  further  been 
decided  by  the  Red  Cross  to  increase  its  annual  contribution  to  the  home  for  Red 
Cross  nurses. 

SWITZERLAND 


Film  Propaganda.  —  Das  Rote  Kreuz,  the  fortnightly  organ  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross, 
publishes  in  its  October  number  an  article  entitled  "  The  Red  Cross  Cinema,"  which 
demonstrates  that  the  Red  Cross,  in  fighting  social  scourges,  can  and  must  make  use 
of  this  modern  and  popular  means  of  appealing  to  the  public,  namely  the  cinema. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  has  assured  itself  the  collaboration  of 
the  "Volkskino"  (Popular  Cinematograph),  an  enterprise  which  also  pursues  essentially 
humanitarian  objects.  At  first  will  be  shown  films  dealing  with  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis and  venereal  diseases,  and  later  those  concerning  child  welfare.  The  theoretical 
part  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  lesson  to  be  conveyed  being  left  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  pictorial  part  of  the  demonstration.  The  Swiss  Red  Cross  has  supplied  the 
lantern  slides,  while  the  moving  pictures  have  been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  text  of  the  lectures  can  be  supplied  to  doctors  and  other 
competent  persons,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  organising  demonstrations  of  these 
slides  and  films.  Private  organisations,  schools,  philanthropic  associations,  etc., 
intending  to  arrange  such  Red  Cross  lectures  with  slides  and  films,  are  requested  to 
apply  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross,  in  Berne.  They  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Red  Cross  at  least  50  francs  for  every  demonstration 
for  adults  and  15  francs  for  children's  entertainments. 

These  illustrated  lectures  should  prove  not  only  a  useful  aid  to  doctors  and  organi- 
sations engaged  in  combating  social  evils,  but  should  also  enable  different  societies  to 
treat  a  variety  of  subjects  and  thereby  to  accomplish  a  very  useful  task. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  1920-1921.  -  In  order  to  support  the 
Fifth  Red  Cross  Roll  Call,  which  takes  place  November  1 1  to  25,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  put  before  the  public  the  outstanding  facts  of  its  years'  work  and  has  indicated 
the  obligations  which  it  feels  called  upon  to  meet  in  the  future. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  was  not  a  year  of  great  growth  in  member- 
ship, but  it  proved  that  the  National  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  United  States  had  reached 
what  might  be  called  a  normal  level  of  membership.  This  level  leaves  it  still  much 
the  largest  society  in  the  world,  both  in  actual  figures  and  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  A  total  adult  membership  of  6,041,163  was  enrolled,  and  a  Junior 
membership  of  5,113.090.  The  reduction  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  in  the  previous 
year  numbered  11,000,000,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  A  new  system  of  enrolment 
on  a  basis  of  paid  subscriptions  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  News  was  put  into  effect  in 
January,  1921,  and  it  necessitated  a  campaign  for  school  participation  which  is  not 
yet  entirely  completed. 

1  This  corresponds  to  about  300,000  French  francs  at  the  actual  rate  of  exchange. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  Red  Cross  permeates  the  whole  geographical  territory 
of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  3,402  active  chapters  scattered 
among  3,058  counties.  There  are  dependent  upon  these  chapters  almost  18,000  branches 
and  auxiliaries. 

For  ex-service  men.  —  First  among  its  obligations  the  American  Red  Cross  considers 
its  duty  to  the  service  men  now  in  the  Army  and  Navy  or  enlisted  during  the  war, 
who  for  reasons  of  physical  condition  or  economic  disability  need  assistance.  It  has 
maintained  105  hospital  workers  in  the  54  military  and  naval  hospitals  and  175  workers 
in  the  military  and  naval  posts.  The  imposing  total  of  997,140  individual  visits  have 
been  paid  to  patients  in  the  hospitals  and  monthly  entertainments  have  had  an  attend- 
ance of  more  than  130,000. 

For  the  ex-service  men,  still  in  the  hospitals  as  a  result  of  war  injuries,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  had  a  staff  of  visitors  numbering  448.  Other  ex-service  men  have  been 
aided  under  the  general  activity  of  Home  Service,  the  widely  spread  and  highly  developed 
social  work  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  the  families  who  suffer  some  disturbance  of  their 
condition  because  of  the  war.  A  very  great  proportion  of  the  chapters  took  part  in 
this  work,  2,397  in  all,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  persons 
were  enquired  after  and  helped  in  some  form.  This  help  has  been  very  largely  in  the 
way  of  personal  rather  than  financial  assistance,  although  the  expenditures  during 
the  year  for  this  purpose  have  amounted  to  $  8,572,826. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Home  Service  committees  have  been  able  to  be  of  service 
to  men  and  their  families  by  securing  for  them  the  help  of  physicians  or  lawyers,  by 
straightening  out  through  giving  accurate  information  their  tangled  insurance  or 
compensation  relations  with  the  government,  and  by  calling  attention  of  men  or  their 
families  to  opportunities  which  the  government  provides  for  them.  This  is  work  in 
which  the  individual  members  of  the  Red  Cross  chapters  participate  personally  and 
this  personal  activity  has  supplemented  the  efforts  of  the  governmental  agencies  to 
good  effect. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  federal  law  most  misunderstood  by  the  public  is  the  Voca- 
tional Training  act  under  the  provisions  of  which  men  who  have  been  injured  in  service 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  are  entitled  to  help  in  getting  an  education  for  future  life. 
Approximately  80,000  men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  law  and  but  two-fifths  of 
this  number,  or  32,495,  have  found  it  necessary  to  get  financial  assistance.  This  assist- 
ance the  American  Red  Cross  has  given  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  amount  loaned  out 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $  450,000  and  85  per  cent  of  the  loans  were  repaid  during 
the  same  period. 

Nursing  Service.  —  Nursing  service  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  Red  Cross 
Society,  its  most  fundamental  and  far  reaching  activity.  It  has  been  the  great  co- 
ordinating, registering  and  distributing  agency  for  a  profession  which  has  proved 
itself  absolutely  necessary  to  the  general  safety.  At  the  request  of  the  government, 
the  Red  Cross  holds  the  reserve  out  of  which  are  recruited  the  Army  and  Navy  nurses 
both  in  time  of  war  and  in  any  sudden  emergency.  It  holds  now  upon  its  list  37,000 
registered  nurses  subject  to  call.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has  assigned  1,163  nurses 
to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  care  of  disabled  service  men  and 
has  supplied  1,335  Public  Health  nurses  to  chapters  and  community  organisations 
throughout  the  country,  training  and  equipping  them  for  that  special  work. 

One  special  phase  of  the  Nursing  Service  of  rapidly  growing  importance  is  the 
teaching  of  popular  classes  for  women  and  girls  in  Home  Hygiene  and  the  Care  of 
the  Sick.  Instructors  to  the  number  of  1,726  have  been  sent  out  to  organise  and  conduct 
these  classes  and  the  attendance  upon  them  reached  a  total  of  258,710.  The  courses 
were  short  and  intensive,  aiming  at  increasing  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  ways  of  checking  disease  in  the  home  and  in  the  ways  of  living  that  will  improve 
the  public,  health. 

Closely  related  to  the  enrolment  of  nurses  is  the  activity  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  field  of  popular  health  education.  The  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
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Sick  courses  were  supplemented  by  courses  in  elementary  dietetics  for  which  2,514 
dietitians  were  enrolled  as  instructors.  There  were  more  than  1,000  classes  under 
instruction  during  the  year,  and  1,587  students  carried  their  work  through  to  a  stage 
of  proficiency  which  entitled  them  to  certificates.  Special  classes  for  children  reached 
22,006  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools. 

The  general  public  health  activities  included  the  enrolment  and  training  of  Public 
Health  Nurses,  the  classes  in  elementary  disease  prevention  and  nutrition,  and  a  third, 
which  may  be  described  as  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  all  health  agencies,  Federal, 
State,  and  Municipal,  in  the  extension  of  health  instruction  and  the  providing  of  every 
possible  agency  for  health  protection,  particularly  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities where  the  health  organisations  of  cities  were  entirely  lacking.  The  society 
provided,  equipped  and  often  supported  a  large  number  of  "  Health  Centres,  "  which 
formed  a  convenient  and  adequate  meeting  place  for  all  the  agencies,  educational, 
clinical  and  supervisory  which  co-operate  for  the  common  good.  In  many  of  the  larger 
cities  the  establishing  of  health  centres  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  overlapping 
work  and  reduced  the  expense  of  the  public  effort. 

Public  Health  Nurses  were  sent  out  as  the  evangelists  of  this  public  health  campaign. 
Drawn  from  among  the  nurses  registered  and  often  trained  by  the  Red  Cross  Society 
itself,  the  1,335  public  health  nurses  employed  by  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  or  by 
communities  were  working  in  1,200  different  centres,  scattered  through  all  the  forty- 
eight  States  and  also  in  Alaska,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  work  of  these 
advance  agents  of  public  health  was  described  as  "  the  informing  and  the  instructing, 
particularly  of  the  women  of  the  community,  whose  charge  and  responsibility  is  home 
making  and  home  keeping,  in  regard  to  the  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  individual  and  community  health.  Such  are  pre-natal  and 
maternity  nursing,  industrial  nursing  and  always  Health  Education.  "  These  nurses 
examined  an  average  of  55,000  school  children  every  month  for  the  detection  and 
correction  of  physical  defects. 

Accident  Prevention.  —  Public  conscience  has  been  aroused  by  the  work  of  Red 
Cross  members  to  the  deplorable  number  of  serious  accidents  that  take  place  every 
year.  More  than  75,000  people  are  killed  in  the  United  States  every  year  by  accidents 
which  might  have  been  prevented  if  greater  caution  were  taken  and  serious  results 
might  often  have  been  avoided  if  first  aid  had  been  available.  These  facts  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  campaign  of  education  to  increase  the  number  of  people  capable 
of  giving  help  in  an  emergency.  Of  the  3,200  chapters  437  have  organised  classes 
and  have  enrolled  104,496  students.  Of  these  more  than  20,000  have  completed  the 
courses  and  have  received  certificates.  A  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps  for  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  for  adults  has  more  than  7,000  members;  all  proved  capable  of  saving 
a  drowning  person. 

Seventy  disasters,  including  floods,  fires,  and  explosions,  required  the  help  of  Red 
Cross  (  hapters  and  the  national  organisations  expended  for  the  victims  more  than 
$  1,500,000. 

The  great  growth  of  the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  war,  when  its  member- 
ship included  at  one  time  more  than  40  %  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  was 
made  largely  on  a  programme  of  participation  in  practical  work  by  means  of  which 
members,  particularly  women  and  children  were  enabled  to  make  direct  and  personal 
contribution.  This  programme  of  production  is  still  going  and  in  the  year  1920-1921 
the  results  of  freely  given  effort  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  women  went  to  the  relief  of 
the  children  of  Eastern  Europe.  Half  the  total  number  of  chapters  kept  their  workrooms 
open.  Layettes  numbering  56,486  were  completed  and  shipped  to  Europe,  and  551,680 
garments,  partly  remade,  partly  entirely  new,  were  sent  to  the  same  field  of  distress. 

The  activities  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  United  States  have  never  been  measured 
or  summarised.  They  are  too  varied  in  character  and  too  widespread  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  country.  In  31,710  schools,  public,  parochial  and  private,  children  were 
carrying  on  activities,  which  embraced  every  sort  of  personal  service  to  unfortunate 
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school  fellows,  production  of  garments  and  of  furniture  and  playthings  for  distributing 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  providing  of  clinical,  and  nursing  help  to  their  own  school 
communities,  as  well  as  extra-food  for  undernourished  children.  By  means  of  their 
school  correspondence  with  children  in  other  countries  and  their  missions  attached 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  work  in  Europe,  these  school  children  have  brought  them- 
selves into  contact  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  many  other  lands. 

The  Commission  to  Europe  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  now  devoting  its  energy 
and  its  resources  to  the  care  of  children  —  a  medical  programme  which  was  planned 
as  supplementary  to  the  feeding  programme  of  the  American  Relief  Council.  The 
way  in  which  this  European  work  has  been  carried  on  will  be  described  in  the  Bulletin 
in  a  later  issue. 

Coordinating  health  work.  —  A  striking  example  of  coordination  of  health  work 
is  represented  by  the  new  Red  Cross  health  centre,  recently  opened  in  East  Harlem 
by  the  New  York  County  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Twenty-one  welfare 
and  health  agencies  have  united  to  coordinate  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  this  con- 
gested section  of  New  York  City.  The  organisations  thus  grouped  together  in.lude 
the  City  Department  of  Health,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart 
Disease,  the  Association  for  the  Aid  to  Crippled  Children,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Catholic  Charities,  etc. 

A  system  of  "  health  bookkeeping  "  has  been  adopted  by  the  new  health  centre 
to  insure  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  district,  which  has  a  population  of  100,000.  Thanks 
to  thi;  centre,  several  important  health  movements  have  been  started  ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, 600  children  have  been  prepared  for  school  this  autumn,  having  been  given 
the  necessary  physical  and  mental  equipment. 

Appointment  Of  new  chairman.  —  Following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  order  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Cornell  University,  President  Harding  has  appointed  Judge  John  Barton 
Payne  chairman  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Payne,  who  is  a  well  known  American  lawyer,  was  appointed  in  1917  General 
Counsellor  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
in  1918  General  Counsellor  to  the  Director  General  of  Railroads.  In  1919  he  became 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  on  March  i,  1920,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Child  Health  Exposition.  —  After  five  months  of  successful  work,  the  American 
Red  Cross  Child  Health  Exposition  has  closed  its  activities  for  this  year.  Six  cities 
in  France  have  been  visited  :  Lille,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  Cambrai,  Douai  and  Valen- 
ciennes, besides  a  month  spent  in  Paris. 

An  average  of  5,000  persons  a  day  visited  the  exposition,  which  covered  all  phases 
of  child  welfare.  Various  French  and  American  organisations,  such  as  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France,  the  Bordeaux  training  school  for  nurses,  the  French 
Red  Cross,  and  the  "  Jardin  des  Enfants  "  helped  in  providing  specialized  departments. 
•  In  every  city  the  French  medical  profession  were  unanimously  enthusiastic  in 
supporting  the  undertaking,  local  physicians  everywhere  giving  their  services  free 
of  charge  for  lectures,  examinations,  consultations,  etc.  The  municipal  authorities 
provided  suitable  quarters,  usually  in  a  public  school  building  or  municipal  exhibition 
hall,  and  every  morning  large  numbers  of  school  children  visited  the  exposition. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Child  Health  Exposition  will  continue  its  work  next  summer 

under  the  management  of  French  child  welfare  associations. 

••L 

Membership  Campaign.  -  -  The  annual  membership  campaign  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  which  opened  on  Armistice  Day,  November  n,  was  brought  to  conclusion 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24.  The  results  of  this  campaign  will  be  published 
in  one  of  the  next  numbers  of  the  Bulletin. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 


The  "Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge  "  of  October  15,  1921  (Vol.  Ill, 
No  34),  publishes  an  important  article  by  its  secretary-general,  M.  Paul  Des- 
gouttes,  dealing  with  the  abuse  of  the  name  and  the  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  an  article  entitled  the  "Red  Cross  at  the  Esperanto  Congress  at  Prague,  " 
M.  Rodolphe  Horner,  delegate  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  the  thirteenth  world  conference  on  Esperanto,  records  the  progress 
made  in  developing  the  peace-time  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  especially 
as  regards  child  welfare  and  the  fight  against  diseases  of  every  sort. 

Details  regarding  the  situation  of  Russian  refugees  and  relief  work  for 
children  are  also  given  in  this  number. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND. 


The  International  Save  the  Children's  Fund  (Union  Internationale  de 
Secours  aux  Enfants)  held  its  third  meeting  in  Stockholm  from  Sep- 
tember 22  to  25.  There  were  present  at  the  Conference  more  than  80  dele- 
gates, representing  the  following  16  countries:  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark,  Esthonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  - 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Ukraine. 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  Conference  arrived  were  summarised  in 
four  resolutions:  l 

The  first,  while  expressing  satisfaction  that  in  several  parts  of  Europe 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  there  was  less  distress  among  the 
children  than  heretofore,  stated  that  in  others  the  situation  was  still  very 
precarious,  threatening,  particularly  among  the  various  classes  of  refugees, 
to  become  catastrophic,  and  asked  the  Union  to  request  its  affiliated  Commit- 
tees to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  succour  the  children  in  these  areas  till 
the  economic  conditions  become  more  favourable. 

The  second  resolution  thanked  Dr.  Nansen  for  accepting  the  double  part 
of  High  Commissioner  for  the  Russian  famine  under  the  Geneva  Conference 
and  High  Commissioner  under  the  League  of  Nations  for  dealing  with  the 
Russian  refugees,  and  urgently  invited  all  those  able  to  render  effective  help 
to  devote  their  efforts  to  succouring  the  starving  children  of  Russian,  Armenian, 
Turkish  and  other  nationalities  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  and 
also  the  children  of  Russian  refugees  in  the  various  countries  where  they 
were  to  be  found. 

The  third  resolution  stated  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  the 
world  problem  of  child  relief  could  only  be  solved  by  a  world  effort,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  such  a  world  movement  might  result  from  the  concentration 

1  From  the  "Record  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund",  Vol.  II,  No  3,  Oct.  15,  1921. 


of  the  efforts  of  relief  agencies  at  Geneva,  in  co-operation  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  with  the  support  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  therefore  invited  all  nations 
which  had  not  yet  adhered  to  the  Union  to  form  affiliated  national  Com- 
mittees without  delay,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  relief  agencies,  whilst  pre- 
serving complete  independence  —  as  necessary  for  their  co-operative  as  for 
their  individual  efficiency  —  would  seek  more  and  more  the  means  of  helping 
each  other  and  of  participating  with  all  their  forces  in  the  common  effort. 
The  fourth  resolution  is  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  young  people  throughout 
the  world  not  to  forget  the  millions  of  children  in  Europe  who  are  in  great 
distress,  emphasising  the  necessity  of  coming  to  their  relief  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  MEWS. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Luxemburg,  by  letter  dated  October  29,  1921, 
has  accepted  the  League's  invitation  to  become  one  of  its  members. 


In  a  letter  dated  August  30,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  created  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting 
of  the  following: 

The  Hon.  Sir.  Arthur  Stanley,  Chairman,  (British  Red  Cross) 

Senator  A.  Depage,  (Belgian  Red  Cross) 

Colonel  E.  P.  Bicknell,  (American  Red  Cross) 

Senator  Giovanni  Ciraolo,   (Italian  Red  Cross) 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pearce,  (representing  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors) 

and  Sir  Claude  Hill  (Director  General). 

The  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  furnish  to  the  Director  General,  during 
the  periods  between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  a  body  of  advisers 
to  whom  the  Director  General  could  submit  important  questions  of  policy 
and  whom  he  could  consult  regarding  matters  of  administration. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  held  in  Paris  on 
October  15.  Unfortunately  Senator  Ciraolo  was  unable  personally  to  attend, 
but  he  was  represented  by  H.  E.  Sig.  Carlo  Garbusso,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Several  questions  of  importance  concerning  the  policy  and  programme 
of  the  League  were  discussed;  and  in  particular  the  plans  formulated  by  the 
Director  General  for  the  budget  of  the  next  ensuing  year  were  approved 
for  submission  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  which  will  assemble  in  March 
1922.  The  question  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  League  with  affiliated 
societies  was  examined,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Director  General  should 
consult  the  latter  on  this  subject  with  a  view  to  a  full  discussion  at  the  Council 
meeting. 

By  letter,  dated  September  27,  1921,  Professor  A.  Depage,  Chairman  of 
the  Belgian  Red  Cross  Society,  has  informed  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
that  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  has  recently  voted  an  appropriation  of  50,000  Bel- 
gian francs  as  contribution  towards  the  running  expenses  of  the  League  for 
the  year  1922. 

The  Belgian  Red  Cross  having  placed  a  sum  of  100,000  Belgian  Frs.  at 
the  disposal  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  for  the  relief  of  Russians, 
both  in  Switzerland  and  in  Russia,  half  this  sum  has  been  handed  over  by 
the  League  to  Dr.  Nansen. 
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The  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  met  in  Paris  on  October  20. 
At  this  meeting  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  represented  by  its 
counsellor  on  international  public  health,  Professor  Rocco  Santoliquido, 
.whose  appointment  was  announced  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


JOINT  COUNCIL. 

The  famine  in  Russia  continues  to  be  the  main  preoccupation  of  the 
Joint  Council  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Joint  Council  has  been  directly  encouraged  in  its  efforts  by  the  moral 
support  given  to  it  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Conference,  which 
was  convoked  by  the  Supreme  Council.  During  its  meeting  of  September  30, 
the  second  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  after  having  formally  applauded 
a  moving  appeal  by  Dr.  Nansen  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  famine,  passed 
a  series  of  resolutions  calling  upon  governments  and  relief  organisations  to 
cooperate  in  the  urgent  work  of  Russian  famine  relief  and  commending  the 
initiative  taken  by  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Conference. 

Furthermore,  the  Conference,  which  was  convened  by  the  Supreme  Council 
shortly  after  at  Brussels  (October  8),  also  applauded  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  Joint  Council  and  called  on  various  Governments  to  give  material  assis- 
tance to  Red  Cross  Societies  as  well  as  to  private  organisations. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  Brussels 
Conference: 

"Despite  the  efforts  already  made  by  certain  national  Red  Cross 
Societies,  by  the  American  Relief  Association,  and  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, the  so-called  Mixed  Commission,  the  Russian  people  are  suffering 
from  a  famine  of  such  gravity  that  the  Commission,  renewing  and  con- 
firming the  appeals  made  at  the  previous  meetings  in  Paris,  declares 
the  immediate  material  and  financial  collaboration  of  various  Govern- 
ments to  be  necessary.  This  is  with  the  exclusively  humanitarian  and 
charitable  object  of  seconding  the  relief  given  by  private  organisations. 
But  the  distribution  of  the  relief  must  be  accompanied  by  the  widest 
possible  guarantees  and  control  such  as  can  be  demanded  in  strict  equity. 
To  each  Red  Cross  especially  must  be  reserved  the  right  to  have  its  trans- 
ports accompanied  to  their  destination  by  its  own  agents,  with  the  object 
of  controlling  the  distribution.  " 

Meanwhile,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nansen,  who  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  for  Russian  famine  relief  by  the  Geneva  Conference,  relief 
work  has  been  started  and  many  donations  have  been  received.  The  first 
consignment  of  relief  supplies  has  arrived  in  the  most  afflicted  regions  and 
others  are  on  the  way.  By  means  of  regular  reports,  published  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  the  Joint  Council  will  keep  all  those  who  are  interested  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  Russia. 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  which  it  received  from  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, the  Joint  Council  has  also  undertaken  the  organisation  of  an  inter- 
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national  relief  committee,  comprising  representatives  of  national  Red  Cross 
Societies,  of  Governments  and  of  private  associations. 

The  Joint  Council,  which  considers  that  it  has  carried  out  the  mandate 
it  accepted  on  August  15,  continues  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  High- 
Commissioner,  whose  secretariate  is  in  Geneva  (Passage  des  Lions,  5)  and 
is  willing  to  supply  further  information  to  all  who  should  desire  it. 

In  this  connection,  the  Joint  Council  desires  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Nansen's  delegates  in  Russia  are  unanimous  in  confirming  the  unprece- 
dented sufferings  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  appeal  sent  out  some  months  ago,  calling  on  all  nations  to  fight  against 
the  spirit  of  war  which  still  dominates  the  world,  has  found  many  an  echo. 
The  Joint  Council  hopes  that  this  new  appeal  which  it  is  now  sending  out 
throughout  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  famine  sufferers  will  be  heard 
by  all. 


MISSIONS. 

RIGA. 

Mr.  Donald  Brown,  Director  of  the  League's  Department  of  Organisation, 
visited  Riga  in  the  beginning  of  October  on  business  connected  with  the 
League.  From  Riga  Mr.  Brown  proceeded  to  New  York,  having  resigned 
his  position  with  the  League,  to  which  during  two  years  he  has  rendered 
valuable  services. 


IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Mr.  Balfour,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  League's  Division  of  Popular  Health 
Instruction,  visited  Prague  on  October  8  to  assist  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  in  making  arrangements  for  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
Popular  Health  Instruction  unit,  which  has  been  operating  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross  Society  and  of  the  League.  The 
demonstration,  to  which  officials  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross,  as  well 
members  of  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  Education  and  representatives 
of  foreign  organisations  operating  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  had  been  invited, 
was  held  at  Beroun  from  October  18-21. 


IN  ROUMANIA. 

Dr.  Lina  Potter,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division,  has  gone 
to  Bucharest  to  take  charge  of  the  Roumanian  Child  Welfare  unit  of  the 
League.  This  unit,  which  has  already  opened  centres  of  an  elementary  nature 
in  several  of  the  important  cities,  is  now  devoting  its  energies  to  demon- 
strating a  complete  child  welfare  centre  in  a  limited  area  in  the  centre  of 
Bucharest,  having  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  work  is  being  done 
in  connection  with  the  Prince  Mircea  Society  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Roumanian  Red  Cross  Society. 
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IN  POLAND. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Gielgud  returned  on  October  n  from  a  brief  visit  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  conferred  with  General  Haller,  President  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross, 
and  with  officers  of  the  Society.  The  Polish  Red  Cross  has  recently  held  its 
annual  meeting,  at  which  a  health  programme,  emphasising  particularly  the 
establishment  of  Health  Centres  by  local  sections  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gielgud  also  conferred  with  Dr.  Taylor,  acting  Commissioner  in  Poland 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  was  arranged  that  the  group  of  American  Red 
Cross  Social  Workers,  which  is  assisting  in  the  Child  Health  work  of  the 
Commission,  should  cooperate  in  stimulating  the  formation  and  planning  the 
activities  of  Polish  Junior  Red  Cross  units.  The  Minister  of  Education  has 
expressed  his  interest  in  and  approval  of  the  Junior  programme  of  the  Polish 
Red  Cross,  and  is  circularising  school  authorities  on  the  subject  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  movement  the  active  cooperation  of  teachers. 

Arrangements  were  also  concluded  for  the  close  cooperation  of  local 
sections  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  in  the  American  Child  Health  programme. 

IN   LONDON   AND    ROMA. 

Mr.  Lyman  Bryson,  of  the  Division  of  Junior  Red  Cross,  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  in  London,  October  5,  as 
representative  of  the  League.  At  this  meeting  the  rules  of  organisation  of  the 
Junior  Membership  of  the  British  National  Society  were  discussed  and  adopted 
and  the  tentative  plans  for  a  Junior  Red  Cross  publication  were  presented. 

Mr.  Bryson  also  attended  meetings  of  the  National  Committee  formed 
by  the  Italian  Red  Cross  Society  to  consider  the  regulations  for  its  Junior 
Membership  during  the  week  of  October  25  in  Rome.  The  Committee, 
which  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  Bencivenga  and  included 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  drew  up  new  rules  for 
Italian  Junior  members,  embodying  the  present  practice  of  the  Italian  Society 
in  regard  to  participation  by  school  children  in  Red  Cross  work  and 
extending  the  programme  to  include  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  developed 
in  other  countries. 

IN  BALTIC  STATES. 

Dr.  W.  0.  Pitt,  Chief  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  where 
he  has  been  investigating  the  present  condition  o*f  child  welfare  work  being 
done  there.  The  Governments  and  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  these  countries 
are  very  interested  in  child  welfare  work,  which  they  recognise  as  a  question 
of  fundamental  importance  for  their  countries.  Their  ability  is  limited  by 
financial  considerations.  However,  a  great  amount  of  child  welfare  work  is 
being  accomplished  through  two  external  voluntary  agencies,  viz.,  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Lady  Muriel  Paget  Mission,  which  is  working 
with  funds  largely  contributed  by  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross  Society. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  has 
devised  a  fairly  complete  scheme  of  child  welfare  work  for  all  three 
countries,  so  that  every  town  and  every  village  will  be  provided  for.  It 
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is  realised  that  for  such  a  scheme  to  reach  maturity  will  require  a  long  time 
of  slow  growth,  and  therefore,  at  present,  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on 
seeing  that  the  foundations  are  well  and  truly  laid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Paget  Mission  is  devoting  itself,  in  the  "  New 
Zealand  Clinics,  to  a  more  concentrated  and  detailed  application  of  the 
principles  of  child  welfare,  as  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  English  or  American 
centre,  with  pre-natal  clinic,  infant  consultation,  children's  clinic  and  School 
for  Mothers. 

There  is  one  of  these  "  New  Zealand  Clinics  "  at  Reval  and  Petseri  in 
Esthonia,  and  at  Riga  and  Dvinsk  in  Latvia.  The  Lithuanian  Red  Cross 
has  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  Mission  to  start  a  similar  centre  at  Kovno, 
and,  after  a  conference  with  Lady  Muriel  Paget,  Mr.  Donald  Brown  and  the 
Lithuanian  Red  Cross  Society  at  Kovno,  Dr.  Pitt  has  recommended  that 
this  should  be  done,  providing  the  necessary  skilled  personnel  can  be  found. 
The  question  of  personnel  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  frequently 
of  great  difficulty. 

IN   ENGLAND. 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Olmsted,  Associate  Director  of  the  Division  of  Nursing' 
visited  London  at  the  end  of  September  to  report  on  the  opening  of  the 
Second  International  Course  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  at  Bedford  College 
for  Women,  University  of  London.  Several  members  of  the  international 
group  of  nurses  enrolled  for  the  course  had  already  arrived  and  others  were 
shortly  expected. 

After  conferring  with  Miss  Tuke,  principal  of  Bedford  College,  and  Mrs. 
Reid,  director  of  Sociology,  a  schedule  for  theoretical  and  practical  Svork 
was  arranged  in  order  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  students. 
For  those  who  had  little  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  are  also 
handicapped  by  questions  of  language,  the  first  6  weeks  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  and  laboratory  work  and  excursions.  For  the  others,  extra  theoret- 
ical work  in  economy  and  sociology  was  arranged.  This  plan  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  students. 

After  the  first  6  weeks,  the  week's  schedule  will  include  2  days  of 
practical  work  with  nurses  in  the  various  centers,  clinics,  etc.,  3  days  of 
class- work  and  theory,  and  one  day  of  study.  It  has  been  arranged,  too, 
that  each  student  shall  receive  separate  tuition  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
she  understands  all  she  has  heard  and  seen. 

Two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  on  nursing  subjects,  arranged 
by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

As  regards  these  lectures,  the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Nursing,  and 
the  matron  of  the  St.  Thomas  hospital,  have  expressed  the  wish  that  some 
of  these  lectures  on  nursing  should  be  open  to  all  English  nurses  wishing 
to  attend.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  a  short  series  of  12  lectures  be 
given  jointly  with  the  College  of  Nursing.  If  they  prove  satisfactory,  a  similar 
course  will  probably  be  given  after  Christmas. 

The  following  schedule,  subject  to  modification,  has  been  suggested  for 
this  course: 

History  of  Nursing  (3  lectures) . 
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Development  of  Nursing  in  various  countries  (3  lectures). 

1.  America. 

2.  England. 

3.  European  countries. 

Development  and  administration  of  Public  Health  Nursing  (i  lecture). 

Early  recognition  and  Symptoms  of  Infectious  Diseases  (i  lecture). 

New  Treatments  and  Modern  Methods  of  Nursing  Procedures  (2  lectures). 

1.  Medical. 

2.  Surgical. 

The  role  of  the  Nurse  in  Preventive  Medicine  (i  lecture). 

(12  lectures.) 

Early  in  October,  Sir  Claude  Hill,  Acting  Director  General  of  the  League, 
visited  the  students  in  London.  Mr.  Lyman  Bryson,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Junior  Membership  of  the  League,  during  his  visit  to  London,  explained 
to  them  the  organisation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

IN  BULGARIA. 

Mr,  Howard  H.  Barton,  of  the  Division  of  Junior  Red  Cross,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Bulgaria,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross.  The 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  assist  this  Society  in  organising  a  Junior  Red  Cross.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  Mr.  Barton's  visit: 

"I  arrived  in  Bulgaria  on  September  12  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Mr.  Gueschoff,  Chairman  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross,  in  order  to  help  in  the 
organising  of  Junior  Membership,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  having 
notified  the  League  that  he  was  heartily  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Red  Cross  and  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  met  me  on  arrival  at  Sofia,  lost  no  time  in  arranging  my  programme. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gueschoff  and  myself,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion convened  a  meeting  of  all  the  directors  and  inspectors  of  schools  in  Sofia, 
to  whom  I  explained  the  ideals  underlying  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  framing  the  statutes  of  the  pro- 
posed organisation.  This  committee  was  appointed  and  immediately  set 
to  work. 

"After  having  shown  Junior  Red  Cross  films  to  about  four  thousand  school 
children  and  explained  to  them  what  the  Society  was  meant  for,  I  set  out 
in  company  of  Mr.  Kerteff,  Secretary  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross,  on  a  tour 
of  the  principal  cities,  meeting  everywhere  with  a  cordial  reception,  which 
proved  that  the  appeal,  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had  sent 
out  a  month  earlier,  had  not  been  in  vain.  In  each  town  we  addressed  several 
audiences  of  children  and  teachers,  to  whom  we  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
millions  already  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  explain- 
ed, both  verbally  and  by  screen  pictures,  what  had  been  accomplished  for  and 
by  the  Juniors.  It  was  impressed  upon  me  during  this  trip,  which  brought 
us  into  contact  with  about  20,000  children  and  teachers,  that  this  hard- 
working people  is  eager  to  grasp  and  assimilate  an  idea  which  expands  their 
interests  beyond  the  national  boundaries  within  which  they  have  been  con- 
fined for  so  many  years. 
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"The  week  of  my  tour  happened  to  be  what  is  known  as  the  'Week  of  Work,' 
during  which,  according  to  a  recent  law,  all  school  children,  of  whatever 
rank  or  station,  are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  manual  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  unless  forbidden  to  do  so  by  doctor's  orders.  During 
this  week  the  children  work  in  public  parks,  streets,  school  buildings,  etc., 
cleaning  windows,  washing  floors,  repairing  furniture,  planting,  cleaning 
ditches  and  doing  other  useful  work  for  the  community.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  children  perform  these  tasks  is  a  proof  that  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  ideals  will  bear  good  fruit  in  Bulgaria. 

"On  my  return  to  Sofia,  I  found  that  the  committee  had  drawn  up  a  ge- 
neral outline  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  statutes,  similar  to  those  adopted  in 
other  European  countries,  laying  stress  on  the  international  aspects  of  the 
work.  The  'Week  of  Work'  will  be  embodied  in  the  Junior  programme  and 
special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  now  being 
planned  by  the  senior  Society.  It  is  also  intended  to  publish  a  magazine, 
in  close  relationship  with  other  Junior  Red  Cross  periodicals. 

"During  my  visit  in  Sofia  I  had  the  honour  of  being  received  by  King 
Boris,  whom  I  found  genuinely  interested  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement. 
His  Majesty  expressed  great  confidence  in  the  movement  and  promised  his 
active  support.  " 
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FILMS. 

Tht:   Film    Library  of   the   League   of   Red  Cross  Societies  contains  in  all  eighty- 
films.  These  films  deal  with  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Junior  Red  Cross. 

2.  Child  Welfare. 

3.  Tuberculosis. 

4.  Venereal  Diseases. 

5.  General  Medical. 

6.  General  subjects. 

The  films  are  loaned  to  any  society  which  forwards  a  request  for  them  through 
the  national  Red  Cross.  On  replying  to  any  enquiry,  a  list  of  the  films  and  also  a  brief 
synopsis  of  a  few  of  them  is  enclosed.  Although  no  special  attempt  of  publicity  has 
hitherto  been  made,  films  are  being  widely  circulated  in  Europe.  At  the  present 
moment,  for  exemple,  films  are  on  loan  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  Bulgaria,  Switzerland, 
France  and  Spain. 

They  have  also  been  shown  in  certain  towns  in  Italy,  Serbia,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Greece  and  England. 

Reports  are  received  from  Societies  when  they  return  the  films.  While  some  of 
these  contain  merely  a  brief  statement  of  approximate  a  tendances,  others  add  remarks 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  films  have  been  received,  and  these  are  without  exception 
exceedingly  favourable. 

The  largest  attendances  recorded  are  in  connection  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
Exhibit,  which  took  place  in  Lille  during  the  last  spring. 

Judging  from  circulation,  the  following  films  have  proved  to  be  most  popular : 

Child  Welfare: 
Our  Children. 

Red  Cross  : 

Care  of  our  Wounded. 

America  Junior. 

Junior    Red   Cross   in   Czecho-Slovakia. 

Sauvetage. 

Winning  her  Way. 

General  Medical : 
La  Mouche. 
Soins  du  Corps. 

Tuberculosis  : 

Dispensaire  Leon  Bourgeois. 
Force  de  la  Vie. 
Tuberculose,  causes  et  lesions. 
Ne  crachez  pas  par  terre. 
Lavez-vous  les  mains. 
Jinks. 

Typhus  : 

Bonheur  de  la  Patrie. 

Films  dealing  with  Venereal  Disease  shave  been  widely  shown  to  select  audiences. 
Certain  films  have  been  used  by  the  Swiss  Army  in  Recruiting  Schools  ;  at  the  present 
moment  others  are  being  shown  in  Berne  by  the  Schweizer  Volkskino. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


CHILDREN'S  FEDERAL  BUREAU. 


"  Infant  mortality  is  the  best  and  most 
valuable  indication  which  we  possess  for  deter- 
mining the  material  and  moral  conditions  of 
a  nation.  " 

THESE  words  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  founder  and  director  of  the  Children's 
Federal  Bureau,  in  submitting  her  first  report,  can  serve  as  text  for  this 
summary  account  of  the  task  accomplished  by  Miss  Lathrop  during  the  last 
ten  years,  for  these  words  express  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  admirable 
work  of  this  institute. 

When  she  was  called  to  Washington  in  1912  to  organise  the  Children's 
Federal  Bureau,  Miss  Lathrop  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion, the  result  of  a  total  lack  of  co-ordinative  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
different  States  of  the  Union,  each  of  which  possesses  its  own  interior  legis- 
lation. The  task  was  rendered  difficult  under  these  conditions,  especially 
as  regards  the  main  object,  which  was  to  realise  in  practice  the  various 
resolutions  unanimously  passed  by  the  conference  which  met  in  1909  at 
the  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  which  President  Roosevelt 
had  invited  the  various  American  organisations,  both  official  and  voluntary, 
having  as  their  object  the  protection  of  orphans,  of  necessitous  children  and 
child  delinquents. 

With  broad-mindness  and  courage  Miss  Lathrop  undertook  her  gigantic 
task,  which  at  first  consisted  in  laborious  compiling  of  statistics  in  order  to 
bring  all  possible  light  to  bear  on  the  situation.  In  this  initial  work  Miss 
Lathrop,  by  well  chosen  methods  of  propaganda,  succeeded  in  arousing  public 
interest  so  successfully  that,  when  in  1918  she  sent  out  a  stirring  appeal  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Children's  Year,  17,000,000  American  women  responded. 
For  several  months  these  women,  organised  in  thousands  of  committees, 
devoted  all  their  time  and  energy  to  collect  the  necessary  funds  for  organising 
temporary  children's  dispensaries  and  exhibitions  of  Child  Welfare  in  17,000 
towns  and  villages,  also  paying  visits  to  small  groups  of  inhabitants. 1  This 
campaign  was  completed  by  local  investigations  of  the  moral  and  material 
situation  of  the  various  families,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
health  of  children  is  influenced  by  their  surroundings. 

The  result  of  this  compilation  of  data,  completed  by  investigations  in  seven 
industrial  centres,  on  which  special  reports  were  published 2,  and  which 
should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  infant  mortality, 
amounts  to  a  condemnation  of  social  conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time 

1  In  this  way  parents  were  persuaded  to  have  their  children  weighed  and  measured  at  the  local  dispensary, 
with  the  result  that  in  six  months  six  and  a  half  million  children  were  medically  examined  (See  Children's  Year,  a 
brief  summary  of  work  done  and  suggestions  for  follow  up  work,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Public- 
ation No.  67,  Washington,  1920.) 

2  Johnson,  Pa.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  Brockton,  Mass.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Montdair,  N.  J., 
and  Waterbury,  Conn.  Reports  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington. 
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in  the  United  States 1  and  as  they  still,  to  a  large  degree,  exist  in  many  civilised 
nations.  It  is  well  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  admit  that  the  problem  of 

,;d  Welfare  is,  above  all,  an  economic  one2.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  in 
discussing  the  problem  of  Child  Welfare,  not  to  take  into  account  the  family 
resources,  this  being  the  basis  of  all  work  undertaken  on  behalf  of  childhood. 
As  Miss  Florence  Nesbitt  observes  in  "Cost  of  Living:  "  "If  the  father  does 
not  earn  enough  to  supply  what  is  necessary  for  a  minimum  normal  standard 
of  living,  or  if  the  mother  or  young  children  are  forced  away  from  the  home  by 
the  obligations  of  industrial  labour,  this  minimum  standard  will  be  necessarily 
lowered  with  disastrous  results  as  regards  food  and  living  conditions,  bringing 
in  its  train  all  the  tragic  consequences  of  indigence.  " 

In  this  connection  the  Children's  Bureau  wisely  warns  all  who  undertake 
investigations  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  family  to  avoid  the  common 
initial  error,  which  consists  in  assuming  as  a  basis  for  the  enquiry  the  total 
amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  father,  of  the  mother  and  of  the  children.  The 
only  accurate  index  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  family  is  what  the  father 
earns,  inasmuch  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  earnings  constitute,  not  only 
the  principal  basis,  but  also  the  most  stable  element  of  the  family  budget; 
the  supplementary  earnings  of  the  mother  and  children  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
temporary  and  fluctuating  character.3  As  regards  the  total  resources  which 
are  necessary  to  ensure  livelihood,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Children's  Bureau  are  of  mathematical  exactness  and  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  phrase:  Infant  mortality  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  the  earning  of  the  father. 4 

To  return  to  the  Children's  Year,  to  which  the  United  States  is  indebted 
for  a  more  far-seeing  and  uniform  Public  Health  legislation  as  regards  Child 
Welfare,8  it  is  necessary  to  note  some  other  important  phases  of  the  programme 
established.  In  addition  to  the  investigations  on  health  conditions  etc. 
referred  to  above,  a  "Recreation  Drive  "  was  started  in  July  1918  with  the 
intention  of  developing  physical  education  and  making  it  more  general  among 
the  poorer  classes,  thereby  stimulating  health  of  body  and  mind. 

A  few  months  after  the  "Recreation  Drive  ",  there  was  started  a  "Back- 
to-School  Drive,  "  that  is  to  say,  a  campaign  for  a  return  to  the  schools,  in 
order  that  the  child  might  be  induced  to  abandon  industrial  occupations, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  either  for  patriotic  reasons  or  on 
account  of  the  high  salaries  offered. 

These  two  phases  of  the  "Children's  Year"  received  general  support, 
owing  to  the  intensive  propaganda  which  the  Children's  Bureau  had  under- 
taken in  order  to  expose  the  disastrous  results  of  employing  child  labour  in 
European  war  industries  during  the  years  1916-1917,  —  disastrous  not  only 

1  These  conditions,  thanks  largely  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  have  now  undergone  a  notable  improvement, 

2  Dr.  Royal  Meeker.     The  Economics  of  Child  Welfare  in  Standards  of  Child  Welfare,  page  31.     Published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  1919. 

3  See  Infant  Mortality,  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Manchester,  A'.  H..  based  on  Births  in  One  Year.     Published 
by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  20,  Washington,  1917,  Page  40. 

4  "  The  greatest  public  health  measure  you  can  introduce  is  a  minimum  wage  law  ".  See  Dr.  Rene  Sand's  paper 
on  Social  Medicine  in  Standards  of  Child  Welfare,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  1919. 

6  From  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  up  to  1920  thirty-one  States,  not  including  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia, 
resolutely  set  to  work  to  reform  and  modify  their  superannuated  legislation.  As  regards  the  other  seventeen  States, 
there  was  not  one  which  failed  to  respond  to  the  impulse  which,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  stirring  up 
public  conscience,  with  the  result  that  legislative  measures  of  a  more  or  less  general  character  were  instituted,  com- 
missions appointed  and  bureaux  organised  to  study  and  prepare  a  programme  of  social  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  children.  (See  State  Commisison  for  the  Study  and  Revision  of  Child  Welfare  Lams.  Published  by  the  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington.  Publication  No.  71.) 
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Annual  earnings 
of  the  father 
(In  dollars) 


less  than  450 


from  the  point  of  view  of  the  feeble  production,  but  also  from  that  of  the  bad 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  children. 1 

As  a  winding-up  of  the  Children's  Year,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  con- 
ference of  technical  experts  with  a 
view  to  drawing  up  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions represent  thinge  minimum 
standard  of  Child  Welfare.  At  this 
Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Washington  during  May  and  June 
1919  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  certain  foreign 
experts  were  invited  as  an  act  of 
recognition  of  the  special  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Child  Welfare  undertaken 
abroad  during  the  War. 

This  Conference  served  to  em- 
phasise the  importance  of  the  careful 
preparation  and  wide  discussion, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  seven 
years  of  patient  investigation  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Lathrop,  to 
whom  it  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
that  the  Washington  Conference  is 
now  considred  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Child  Welfare. 
The  volume 2  containing  the  reports, 
debates  and  resolutions  submitted 
by  the  various  commissions 3  doubt- 
less had  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
all  health  questions,  whether  social 
or  economic,  and  has  brought  about 
a  new  scientific  and  legislative 
policy,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

As  it  would  be  too  long  to  re- 
produce in  extenso  the  text  of  the 
resolutions4  adopted,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  quoting  the  essential 
points. 


Child  Labour.  —  In  view  of  the  — ••• 
fact  that  children  between  the  ages 

,  i       r>          •  •        r  Infant  mortality  increases  in  proportion  to  the 

OI   14    and    IO    going    in    for    manual  decrease  in  earnings. 

1  Towards  the  end  of  1917  most  European  nations  had  given  up  the  employment  of  child  labour  in  war  industries. 
1  Standards  of  Child  Welfare.    Report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Conferences,  May-June,  1919.    Publication  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  1919,  Publication  No.  60. 

3  Commission  I  :  Child  Labour. 
Commission  II  :  a)  Protection  of  Motherhood. 

b)  Protection  of  children  before  the  school  period. 

c)  Protection  of  School  children  and  adolescents. 

Commission  III  :  Protection  of  children  needing  special  care,  orphans,  delinquents,  abandoned  and  necessitous 
children. 

4  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned,  Standards  of  Child  Welfare,  etc. 
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work l  are  among  the  less  resistant  in  health,  as  they  are  generally  drawn 
from  the  poorer  classes  and  for  that  reason  subject  not  only  to  maladies 
resulting  from  overwork,  but  also  to  a  greater  degree  to  industrial  diseases, 
the  Conference  fixed  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  children  to 
industrial  work  at  16, 2  and  decided  tht  in  every  case  medical  examination 
is  necessary,  either  by  the  school  physician  or  by  some  other  docter 
appointed  by  the  organisation  which  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  law. 
It  is  also  decided  that  the  child  must  be  provided  with  a  certificate 
testifying  that  he  is  normally  developed  for  his  age  and  physically  fitted  for 
the  work  he  is  to  undertake. 

Protection  of  Mothers  and  Infants. —  The  most  notable  part  of  the  programme 
is  the  proposed  co-operation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  various  States  with  a  view  to  establishing  for  each  State  a  minimum 
basis  for  legislation  regarding  the  protection  of  motherhood  and  young  children. 
The  principal  measures  are  the  following: 

1.  Extension  and  intensification  of  the  work  of  Public  Health  nurses; 

2.  Easy  and  immediate  access  to  medical  and  hospital  treatment; 

3.  Practical  instruction  to  mothers  in  pre-natal  and  infant  care  and  demon- 
strations of  the  principles  of  domestic  economy  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  mother  and  child. 

4.  Organisation  of  consultation  and  clinic  centres,  easily  accessible  for 
the  periodic  examination  of  healthy  children  to  ensure  normal  develop- 
ment. 

Protection  of  School  Children  and  Adolescents.  —  The  school  Health  Visitor 
and  medical  School  Inspector  form  the  nucleus  of  that  part  of  the  programme 
which  aims  at  a  strict,  continuous  and  systematic  supervision  of  the  health 
of  the  child,  not  only  at  school,  but  also  in  his  home.  Children,  parents  and 
teachers  are  taught  the  essential  elements  of  hgyiene  and  dietetics  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  physical  education,  sports,  open-air  schools,  clinics  and 
nutrition  classes.  This  programme  is  applied  throughout  the  adolescent 
period,  instruction  being  obligatory  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  instruction 
includes  sex  education  and  professional  preparation  and  training. 

Protection  of  Children  requiring  special  care.  • —  Legislation  on  this  question, 
-  especially  as  regards  orphans,  abandoned  and  indigent  children  and  child 
delinquents,  —  differs  considerably.  Whereas  in  Minnesota  essentially  modern 
ideas  prevail,  in  other  States  these  little  unfortunates  are  left  to  the  mercy  of 
legislation  dating  from  1793  and  which  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  old  English 
laws  of  the  year  1575,  long  since  abandoned  in  England.  There  was  an  evident 
need  of  uniform  legislation  aiming  at  a  wise  and  kindly  safeguarding  of  these 
children  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  coercion  or  punishment.  In  recognition 
of  the  principle  which  recognises  maternity  as  a  social  factor  of  great  importance 
and  children  as  the  future  assets  of  the  State  which  must  be  carefully  husband- 
ed, it  was  declared  to  be  necessary  that  every  child,  without  distinction, 
be  assured  the  advantages  of  a  normal  home  life. 

1  In  many  cases  children  under  12  years  were  employed  in  industrial  labour. 

*  During  the  school  vacation  alone  a  minimum  age  limit  of  14  has  been  established  for  field  work  and  domestic 
service. 
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To  quote  from  " Standards  of  Child  Welfare:  "  "Every  child  should  have 
normal  home  life,  an  opportunity  for  education,  recreation,  vocational  prepa 
ration  for  life  and  for  moral  and  spiritual  development  in  harmony  with 
American  ideals  and  the  educational  and  spiritual  agencies  by  which  these 
rights  of  the  child  are  normally  safeguarded.  The  Conference  recognises 
the  fundamental  role  of  home,  religion,  and  education  in  the  development 
of  childhood.  Aside  from  the  general  fundamental  duty  of  the  State  toward 
children  in  normal  social  conditions,  ultimate  responsibility  for  children  who, 
on  account  of  improper  home  conditions,  physical  handicap,  or  delinquency, 
are  in  need  of  special  care,  devolves  upon  the  State.  Particular  legislation 
is  required  for  children  in  need  of  such  care,  the  aim  of  which  should  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  normal  development.  " 


The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  summarise  briefly  the  most  notable  results 
of  the  work  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lathrop,  whose  remark- 
able qualities,  as  Mr.  William  L.  Chenery  points  out  in  "The  Survey,  "*  seem 
to  contradict  the  assertion  that  the  gift  of  wisdom  hardly  ever  accompanies 
exceptional  executive  ability.  The  same  writer,  referring  to  the  retirement 
of  Miss  Lathrop  from  the  direction  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  favour  of 
Miss  Grace  Abbott,  after  having  fulfilled  the  mandate  assigned  to  her  by 
President  Taf  t,  adds  that  the  results  obtained  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
choice  of  personnel  which  made  up  this  organisation.  To  quote  "  The  Survey :  " 
"All  these  things,  and  the  numerous  other  activities  which  have  given  distinc- 
tion to  the  Children's  Bureau,  have  been  rendered  possible  because  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  personnel  of  the  organisation.  Miss  Lathrop  has  been  an  un- 
bending protagonist  of  the  merit  system.  The  positions  on  the  Children's 
Bureau  have  been  the  reward  of  competence. . .  During  nine  years  her  bureau 
has  been  a  model  of  what  a  governmental  organisation  might  be.  Having 
attained  much,  the  first  chief  steps  out  and  leaves  to  her  successor,  a  younger 
woman  trained  in  the  same  school,  bound  by  the  same  loyalty  to  fundamental 
democracy  and  driven  by  an  equal  respect  for  science  and  truth,  a  corps  of 
men  and  women  competent  to  carry  on  a  great  tradition.  " 

1  See  "The  Survey",  Sept.  i,  1921. 
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HOW  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK  IN  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA  WAS  CONDUCTED 

by  Dr.  Roger  P.  STEWART,  Medical  Director  of  the  League's   Child   Welfare 

Unit  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 


FROM  September  i8th  to  September  25th,  1921,  the  first  National  Baby 
Week  campaign  was  held  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  this  instance  it  was 
confined  to  Slovakia  alone,  where  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the 
Lady  Muriel  Paget  Mission  are  carrying  on  their  child  welfare  scheme. 

The  week,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  great  success,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
account  of  the  methods  employed,  and  the  lessons  we  drew  from  their 
results  during  the  campaign  will  prove  to  be  of  interest. 

My  object  is  to  give  as  shortly  as  possible  the  process  of  initiation  and  the 
scheme  of  propaganda  employed,  and  where  we  discovered  there  were  certain 
deficiencies  in  the  methods,  how  in  our  opinion  those  deficiencies  might  best 
be  remedied. 

The  initiatory  work  began  about  two  months  before  the  date  chosen. 
It  was  feared,  and  it  proved  with  reason,  that  this  time  was  all  too  short: 
at  least  three  months  should  have  been  given  to  the  preliminary  educational 
propaganda.  The  first  step  we  took  was  to  ask  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross,  who  consented  to  act  as  the  first  Presi- 
den  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council,  to  write  a  letter  stating  briefly 
the  objects  of  the  scheme.  This  letter,  which  was  signed  by  the  Ministers 
of  Health  and  Education,  interested  in  the  scheme,  the  heads  of  the  different 
Churches,  representations  of  the  Army,  and  the  head  of  the  Slovakian  branch 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross,  was  circulated  to  all  the  Zupans,  Bishops, 
principal  educational  authorities,  and  to  the  principals  of  the  Sokol  and 
Orol  organisations,  which  represent  the  great  physical  culture  movements 
in  the  country.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  the  message  would  reach  all  the 
people  in  Slovakia.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  was  to  interest  the  local 
Red  Cross  Societies;  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  doctors;  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  schools;  and  through  the  Bishops  the  clergy,  and  similarly  the 
members  of  the  Sokol  and  Orol  organisations. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  carried  out  its  share  of  the  work  magni- 
ficently ;  they  helped  considerably  in  the  propaganda  work  by  printing  special 
leaflets  and  distributing  them  through  the  country,  and  by  lecturing,  actually 
setting  apart  a  man  entirely  for  this  work.  In  certain  instances  the  local 
Red  Cross  Committees  were  invaluable  and  carried  out  the  whole  propaganda, 
lectures,  baby  shows,  demonstrations,  etc.  themselves,  without  our 
aid,  and  were  entirely  successful.  In  the  future  much  could  be  done  by  a 
preliminary  stimulation  of  the  local  Red  Cross  committees  well  before  their 
work  begins.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  also  offered  as  prize  an  entire 
equipment  for  a  clinic  to  the  town  or  village,  not  already  in  possession  of  a 
clinic,  which  showed  the  most  zeal  and  originality  in  its  propagandist  methods. 
This  has  proved  an  immense  attraction,  and  I  think  could  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  future  campaigns  in  all  countries. 

The  Ministry  of  Health,  through  one  of  its  members  —  Dr.  Halek  —  (who 
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will  take  over  the  Bytcica 
Hospital  when  we  go)  per- 
sonally communicated  with 
every  Zupan  in  the  country 
to  enlist  his  sympathy, 
asking  him  to  give  us  every 
assistance.  In  his  turn 
every  Bur  germeister  was  to 


In  front  of  the  dispensary. 


Mothers  going  to 
consultation. 

ask  the  village  no- 
taries to  give  us  every 
possible  help.  This 
was  extremely  useful, 
for  we  obtained  in- 
valuable help  from 
"Notars"  and  "Zu- 
pans" throughout  the 
country.  The  same 
method  was,  as  I 
stated,  employed  in 
the  Churches,  which  gave  us  valuable  assistance. 

The  Board  of  Education  also  promised  to  notify  every  school-master 
in  Slovakia,  directing  them  to  assign  one  hour  each  day  to  the  teaching  of 
special  subjects  in  connection  with  Baby  Week.  This  was  only  spasmodi- 
cally done,  and  though  we  got  considerable  assistance  from  certain  schools, 
on  the  whole  we  did  not  receive  the  help  we  might  have  had.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  be  taken  in  hand  very  much  earlier  in  other  campaigns,  and  regular 
and  certain  communication  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  schools 
ensured,  as  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  help  obtained  in  this  way. 

Considerable  propaganda  was  also  done  through  the  General  Commanding 
the  Slovakian  Armies  by  notifying  the  various  camps  to  hold  meetings  where 
the  soldiers  could  be  addressed  by  their  medical  officers.  Sokols  and  Orols 
also  contributed  in  a  great  measure  by  interesting  the  boy  scout  organisations, 
who  helped  us  considerably  by  giving  physical  culture  displays. 

Every  member  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Hospital  staff  devoted  all  spare 
time  to  canvassing  towns  and  villages  and  distributing  literature,  motor  cars, 
decked  with  posters  and  flags,  doing  yeoman  service.  This  literature  was 
made  up  mainly  of  the  following : 

i.  The  original  letter  of  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk.  This  was  circulated  with 
a  leaflet  embodying  the  objects  of  Baby  Week,  setting  them  forth  as 
follows : 

(a)  To  bring  home  to  every  individual  in  Slovakia  the  urgent  necessity  of 
saving  the  thousands  of  babies,  who  die  from  preventable  causes 
every  year. 
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(b)  To  arouse  the  individual  and  civic  conscience  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  babies. 

(c)  A  national  campaign  for  the  observance  of  Baby  Week  is  an  expedient 
for  focussing  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  on  the  needs  of  the 
mothers,  babies  and  little  children. 

(d)  Baby  Week  is  primarily  for  educational  and  propaganda  purposes. 
Baby  Weeks  held  in  other  countries  have  proved  of  immense  value  in 
making  known  to  the  whole  community  the  importance  of  its  babies, 
special  facts  relating  to  infant  mortality,  and  the  need  for  permanent 
work  for  Infant  and  Child  Welfare. 

2.  2,500  posters  were  printed  to  a  design  embodying  the  Slovakian  Cross 
made  up  with  children,  specially  drawn  by  Sir  Richard  Paget.-      These 
were  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

3.  10,000  leaflets  suggesting  how  a  Baby  Week  could  be  carried  out. 

4.  10,000  leaflets  suitably  arranged  for  the  general  public. 

5.  9,000  leaflets  arranged  for  the  mothers  and  teachers. 

6.  500  notes  suitable  for  lectures  by  doctors. 

7.  500  lectures  on  the  care  of  eyes,  advice  to  the  mother  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  the  duty  of  the  general  public  to  them- 
selves. 

8.  5,000  leaflets  on  the  prevention  of  flies  and  on  summer  diarrhaea. 

9.  500  leaflets  on  the  Infant  Welfare  clinics  themselves. 

These  leaflets  at  first  were  only  translated  into  Slovak,  but  owing  to 
admixture  of  races  and  languages  in  this  country,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  the  greater  part  reproduced  in  Hungarian  and  German.  The  diffi- 
culty of  language  was  only  fully  realised  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
and  in  the  future  this  should  be  guarded  against  at  the  very  beginning. 

It  was  also  found  that  notes  for  lectures  alone  were  insufficient  for  the 
speakers,  who  wanted  full  texts.  These  were  prepared  and  printed  in  the 
three  languages. 

Cinematograph  films  on  suitable  health  subjects,  lent  by  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross,  were  shown  in  the  principal  towns  and  camps,  where  large 
audiences  of  soldiers  assembled.  These  films  were  most  attractive  and 
helpful. 

Exhibitions  were  held  wherever  possible,  including  most  of  the  suitable 
subjects,  such  as  : 

1.  The  typical  Slovakian  cottage,  dirty  as  it  is,  and  how  it  could  be  cheaply 
and  easily  cleansed  and  re-furnished  by  any  peasant.     This  exhibit 
also  showed  the  unsuitable  hammock  cot  and  the  best  type  of  basket 
cots,  and  how  they  should  be  made. 

2.  Suitable  and  unsuitable  clothing  for  babies  and  children. 

3.  Good  and  bad  feeding  vessels  for  babies,  including  the  danger  of  teats, 
etc. 

4.  Food  that  the  child  should  not  eat,  and  suitable  diets. 

5.  Suitable  and  unsuitable  play-things. 

6.  Suitable  diets  for  a  nursing  mother. 


7.  A  physiological  exhibit  showed  the  size  of  feeds  and  how  they  corres- 
ponded to  the  size  of  stomachs:  the  sterilisation  of  milks,  etc. 

8.  Methods  of  prevention  of  flies  and  their  dangers. 

Demonstrations  were  held  during  the  exhibition  twice  daily  by  the  Bytcica 
Hospital  staff  in  Home  Nursing  in  all  its  branches  and  First-Aid. 

The  Press,  which  was  always  asked  to  attend,  kindly  gave  us  free  full 
page  announcements  of  the  proceedings,  such  as  concerts,  exhibitions,  dis- 
plays, etc.  A  picture  paper,  the  "Slovensky  Svet",  printed  a  special  number 
for  the  week,  giving  us  half  the  proceeds  for  our  work. 

The  whole  campaign  was  carried  out  as  economically  as  possible,  and 
owing  to  the  great  assistance  we  had  from  the  Czecho-Siovak  Red  Cross  and 
some  of  the  local  Red  Cross  committees,  who  bore  their  own  expenses,  it  was 
found  to  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  entire  campaign  for  30,000  Kronen  ('). 

The  results  were  generally  considered  to  have  exceeded  expectations. 
General  interest  was  aroused,  as  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  about  500 
towns  and  villages  took  active  part  in  the  Baby  Week,  which  has  already 
proved  to  have  given  an  added  impetus  to  the  work  of  child  welfare  in  this 
country.  With  the  lessons  learnt  by  this  campaign,  future  efforts  should  be 
-easier  and  still  more  effective,  and  so  the  cause  of  the  child  furthered  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

1  About  200  French  francs. 


Interior  of  the  Exhibition. 
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MEDICAL  CHRONICLE. 


TRAINING   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSES 
AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  BELGIUM 

by  Dr  Rene  SAND,  Secretary-General,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


IN  Belgium,  before  the  war,  social  aid  work  and  nursing  were  confided  to 
persons  whose  goodwill  was  not  always  sufficient  to  compensate  for  lack 
of  training. 

As  regards  nurses,  there  was  the  practically  isolated  example  of  the  school 
founded  in  Brussels  by  Dr.  Depage,  which  was  directed  by  Edith  Cavell;  this 
school  had  adopted  from  the  outset  the  basic  principles  of  careful  selection, 
of  boarding  the  pupils  and  of  making  them  undergo  a  three  years'  course. 

During  the  war  the  situation  was  completely  changed  owing  to  the  spread 
of  social  enterprises,  the  increased  number  of  Red  Cross  and  military  hospitals, 
and  the  work  undertaken  by  the  British  and  American  Red  Cross  Societies. 
As  a  result  of  the  new  ideas  and  of  changes  in  fortune,  young  women  took  up 
professions  which  had  been  formerly  looked  down  upon.  This  revolution  of 
customs  has  found  expression  in  two  royal  decrees,  which  provide  for  examina- 
tions for  nurses  and  the  training  of  social  aid  workers. 

Concerning  the  latter,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  charity  organisation 
societies  and  training  schools  for  social  workers  were  practically  unknown  in 
Belgium  before  the  war.  During  the  enemy  occupation,  philanthropic 
persons  in  Brussels  founded  the  "  Office  d' Identification  "  (Bureau  of  Identi- 
fication), practically  a  re-inauguration,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
of  coordinating  welfare  organisations  which  have  long  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  The  need  for  training  investigators  brought  about  the  institution 
of  a  school  of  social  service;  this  was  realised  in  1920,  after  due  study  of  the 
organisation  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  central  school  for  social  service,  which  is  non-political 
and  non-confessional,  two  other  catholic  social  service  schools  were  soon 
created  in  Brussels,  one  being  French  and  the  other  Flemish. 

Mr.  Emile  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice  (and  of  Social  Works),  who  from 
the  beginning  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  these  schools,  drew  up  the  royal 
decree  of  October  15,  1920,  which  instituted  a  council  of  social  service  schools. 
This  decree  also  bore  the  signature  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior 
(and  of  Health),  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Public  Instruction),  of  Industry  and 
Labour,  and  of  the  Colonies,  thereby  marking  the  interest  which  these  various 
departments  of  the  Government  took  in  the  training  of  social  workers.  This 
council  set  to  work  and  in  July  1921  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  a 
complete  report,  which  served  as  basis  to  the  decree  of  August  10,  1921.  The 
principal  provisions  of  this  decree  are  given  below. 


In  order  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  official  examination  and  to  receive  State 
subsidies,  social  service  schools  must  only  admit  young  people  in  good  health, 
not  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  sufficiently  well  educated. 

Courses  must  be  given  by  qualified  teachers. 

Schools  must  be  established  in  centres,  making  it  possible  for  the  pupils 
to  obtain  practical  training  by  visiting  social  institutions  of  sufficient  import- 
ance and  must  be  liable  to  inspection. 

The  period  of  training  is  two  years,  one  year  being  for  general  instruction 
and  another  for  specialisation,  leading  up  to  the  diploma  for  social  workers, 
which  is  attributed  by  an  official  jury. 

First  year.     Physical  education :  At  least  five  hours  a  week. 

Theoretical  courses:  At  least  300  hours,  extending  over  a  period  of  six 
months.  These  courses  must  be  completed  by  special  studies  which  include: 

Public  and  administrative  law; 

Civil  law  in  relation  to  social  work; 

Political  and  social  economy; 

Labour  legislation; 

Public  and  private  organisations  for  education,  social  welfare  and  aid ; 

Personal  and  community  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick,  of  wounded  and  of 
children ; 

Elementary  practical  psychology  applied  to  social  life: 

Statistics,  research  work  and  office  methods; 

Congo  (five  hours). 

Visit  of  fifty  social  organisations. 

Oral  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Second  year.  The  pupils  can  choose  among  the  six  following  special  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Child  welfare. 

2.  Social  aid. 

3.  Home  visiting. 

4.  Industry. 

5.  Community  insurance. 

6.  Library. 

In  each  of  these  groups  instruction  is  regulated  according  to  the  following 
plan: 

Physical  education:  At  least  five  hours  a  week. 

Theoretical  courses :  At  least  150  hours,  covering  a  period  of  three  months. 
These  courses  must  be  completed  by  special  studies. 

Probation:  Six  months  in  institutions  connected  with  the  special  subject 
chosen.  For  future  factory  superintendents  this  must  include  three  months 
of  practical  factory  work  conforming  to  the  normal  conditions  for  workers. 

Final  examination  including: 

(a)  Discussion  of  thesis,  submitted  in  writing  at  least  one  month  before  the 
examination  and  based  on  the  experience  acquired  by  the  candidate  during  the 
period  of  probation; 
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(b]  Oral  examination  on  the  various  topics  referred  to  in  the  royal  decree. 

The  royal  decree  of  September  3,  1921,  concerning  examination  of  male 
and  female  nurses,  is  countersigned  by  Mr.  Henri  Jaspar,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, to  whom  Belgium  is  indebted  for  the  admirable  development  of  its 
child  welfare  institutions. 

This  decree  stipulates  that,  in  ordej  to  enter  a  training  school  for  nurses, 
candidates  must: 

1.  Be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age; 

2.  Be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  health  and  physical  aptitude, 
delivered  by  a  doctor  appointed  by  the  medical  commission; 

3.  Pass  an  examination  before  a  jury  appointed  by  the  Government,  con- 
sisting of  doctors  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  nursing  school  and  of  teachers  of  the 
middle  schools. 

It  is  decreed  that  all  pupils  must  be  boarders,  and  that  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  must  be  given  by  medical  men,  except  as  regards  domestic 
economy,  pedagogy  and  sociology. 

The  programme  for  hospitals  nurses,  male  and  female,  is  the  following: 

First  year.     Theoretical  courses : 

Elementary  deontology. 

Elementary  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Elementary  hygiene. 

Elementary  microbiology  and  parasitology. 

Hygiene  of  the  nurse,  of  the  patients  and  surroundings. 

Domestic  economy. 

Practical  training:  Constant  attendance,  during  at  least  six  months,  in  a 
hospital  to  follow  the  work  of  the  various  departments. 

Examination:  written,  oral  and  practical  tests. 

Second  year.     Theoretical  courses : 

Elements  of  general  internal  and  external  pathology. 

Carrying  out  of  medical  prescriptions,  and  auxiliary  nursing. 

Dietetics. 

Hygiene  and  prophylaxis  of  communicable  diseases. 

Emergency  work. 

Massage. 

In  addition  to  this,  for  women  nurses,  assistance  in  child-birth,  puericulture 
and  child  welfare  work. 

Probation:  A  full  year  in  the  various  branches  of  clinical  work:  medical, 
surgical,  contagious  diseases  and  special  ailments. 

No  examination. 

Third  year.     Theoretical  courses: 

Complementary  instruction,  theoretical  and  clinical,  in  subjects  of  the 
second  year's  programme. 

Duties  of  the  nurse  in  the  dressing  and  operating  rooms. 
Elements  of  social  aid  and  welfare. 
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Probation:  A  full  year  in  the  various  branches  of  clinical  work:  medical, 
surgical,  contagious  diseases  and  special  ailments. 

Final  examination :  Written,  oral  and  practical  tests. 
For  visiting  nurses,  the  programme  is  as  follows: 

First  and  second  years :  Same  as  for  hospital  nurses. 
Third  year.     Theoretical  courses : 

Hygiene  and  child  welfare. 
Elementary  pedagogy. 

Hygiene  and  prophylaxis  of  communicable  diseases,  especially  as  regards 
home  nursing. 

Prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis.  —  Nursing. 

Theoretical  and  practical  medical  inspection  in  schools  and  homes. 

Outlines  of  social  legislation. 

Fight  against  social  evils. 

Social  aid  and  welfare. 

Moral  education  of  the  visiting  nurse. 

Probation:  Four  months  in  medical  and  surgical  child  clinics,  maternity 
homes,  infant  consultations,  creches,  dispensaries  for  mothers,  colonies  for 
weakly  children,  etc. 

One  month  in  a  special  branch  of  tuberculosis  hospital  work  and  dispensary. 

One  month  in  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

One  month  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  and  skin  diseases. 

One  month  of  medical  work  among  school  children. 

One  month  in  medical  and  surgical  consultation  work  for  external  cases. 

Final  examination:  Written,  oral  and  practical  tests. 
In  the  case  of  nurses,  male  and  female,  for  the  mentally  unsound,  the  period 
of  study  lasts  only  two  years. 

First  year:  As  in  the  case  of  hospital  nurses. 
Second  year.     Theoretical  courses: 

Elementary  psychiatry. 

Special  nursing. 

Elements  of  special  deontology. 

Hygiene  and  prophylaxis  of  communicable  diseases. 

Emergency  work. 

Probation:  A  full  year  in  an  asylum  or  colony  for  lunatics. 

Final  examination:  Written,  oral  and  practical  tests.  Examinations  are 
held  in  a  public  or  private  hospital,  or  in  a  medical  clinic. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  health  work,  Belgium  is  divided  into  fifteen  dis- 
tricts, each  possessing  a  medical  commission  which  is  elected  by  the  medical 
profession,  the  Government  appointing  the  chairman  and  secretary.  Each 
commission  appoints  a  j  ury  consisting  of  one  of  its  members,  of  three  doctors 
teaching  in  nursing  schools,  of  a  professor  of  domestic  economy  and  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  social  education. 

Examinations  are  held  before  this  district  jury. 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  two  royal  decrees,  summarised  above,  place  Belgium,  as 
regards  nursing  and  social  work,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  most  advanced 
countries. 

If  it  has  been  possible  to  realise  such  rapid  progress,  it  is  doubtless  thanks 
to  the  influence  of  various  organisations,  which,  with  their  activity  and  as- 
sistance, have  helped  to  re-establish  the  situation  in  Belgium.  The  following 
have  taken  special  interest  in  this  work :  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  material  and  moral  advantages  resulting  from  this  friendly  co-  operation 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Health  Show  comes  to  town," 
published  by  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  and  is  an  account  of  the  public  health  education  work  undertaken  in  China 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter. 

THE  work  of  public  health  education  in  China  was  started  in  1912  through 
the  organisation  of  a  Health  Division  in  the  Lecture  Department  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  China;  it 
was  enlarged  in  1915,  when  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Association  created 
the  Council  of  Public  Health.  The  following  year,  when  the  National  Medical 
Association  appointed  a  Public  Health  Committee,  the  three  organisations 
united  in  forming  a  Joint  Council  on  Public  Health  Education,  under  whose 


During  one  of  Dr.  Peter's  lectures  in  Peking. 
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Posters  announcing  the  Public  Health  Campaign. 


auspices  the  public  health  campaigns  were  directed  by  Dr.  Peter.  In  1919, 
the  China  Christian  Education  Association  joined  the  Council. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Peter's  work  is  .the  use  of  dramatic  action  and 
mechanical  and  electric  devices  to  illustrate  his  talks.  These  illustrated  lec- 
tures, supplemented  by  exhibits,  form  the  centre  round  which  the  public 
health  campaign  in  the  various  cities  is  built  up.  Trained  bodies  of  local 
helpers,  known  as  the  "  health  faculty  ",  have  been  organised  to  assist  the 
movement.  Dr.  Peter,  who  during  the.  war  was  working  in  France,  has  now 
returned  to  China,  where  he  is  planning  new  methods  for  furthering  public 
health  education. 

Whenever  a  health  campaign  is  to  be  started  in  any  city,  the  first  step  is  to 
distribute  and  make  known  a  handbook  entitled  "  How  to  hold  a  successful 
Health  Campaign,  "  written  in  Chinese  and  accompanied  by  an  English  text. 
This  book  explains  the  essential  points  necessary  for  a  campaign,  such  as  the 
organising  of  committees,  propaganda  among  influential  people,  etc.  A 


One  method  of  publicity. 
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collection  of  pictures,  showing  how 
things  have  been  done  in  other  cities, 
and  lantern  slides  are  sent  to  the  local 
committees  in  order  that  the  plan  may 
be  explained  to  larger  groups. 

"  Sandwich  men "  are  employed 
for  advertising  the  campaign,  being  an 
innovation  in  China.  These  men  carry 
large  boards  announcing  the  health 
exhibit  and  the  meeting.  The  news  is 
also  shouted  out  so  that  the  many  who 
cannot  read  are  informed  of  what  is 
taking  place. 

A  typical  week's  programme  com- 
prises five  days  devoted  to  talks  to 
men  on  national  health  problems,  while 
the  sixth  day  is  given  over  to  instruct- 
ing women  in  the  care  of  their  babies, 
special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
importance  of  bathing. 

"  During  my  last  two  years  in 
China, "  says  Dr.  Peter,  "  I  travelled 
22,600  miles  in  the  interest  of  public 
health.  I  visited  13  of  the  18  provinces. 
I  came  into  contact  with  the  coolie  on 
the  street,  the  merchant  in  the  shop, 
the  teacher  in  the  school,  the  officers 
of  the  army,  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  twice  with  the  President  of  the 
nation.  I  drank  tea  with  them  all,  and, 
being  a  man  at  least  of  linguistic 
bravery,  I  talked  with  them  all.  I 
found  them  primarily  interested  in  one 
subject  —  national  strength.  What  a 
man  did  for  his  living  determined  what 
lay  in  the  outer  field  of  his  consciousness, 
but  that  constituted  merely  a  starting 
point  leading  to  the  thing  in  the  inner 
field  of  his  mind  —  national  strength. 
It  was -this  discovery  that  led  me  to 
exclude  all  other  subjects  in  my  public 
work  and  to  speak  only  on  '  The 
Relation  of  National  Health  to  National  Strength  '.  " 

Dramatic  Demonstration. —  In  order  to  bring  home  his  points  to  his  audience, 
Dr.  Peter  has  recourse  to  dramatic  methods.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  the  death  rate  of  a  nation,  pictured  skulls  are  dropped 
from  the  ceiling,  each  bearing  the  word  "  Death  "  in  Chinese  characters.  This 
series  of  skulls  represents  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  in  a  weak  nation. 
To  demonstrate  the  comparatively  low  death  rate  of  America,  England,  Ger- 
many, etc.,  only  a  few  skulls  are  dropped;  when  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  China, 
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4O  skulls  fall  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  15  for  America, 
16  for  England,  etc. 

There  is  a  common  belief  among  the  Chinese  that  their  country  is  over- 
populated,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  diseases  and  epidemics,  they  would  be 
crowding  each  other  off  into  the  ocean.  By  means  of  two  tables,  one  represent- 
ing Europe  and  the  other  Asia,  the  Chinese  learn  the  surprising  fact  that  their 
country  is  only  tenth  in  density  and  population  among  the  great  nations, 
having,  according  to  official  statistics,  only  n  people  per  square  "li",1 
whereas  in  Germany  before  the  war  there  were  33,  in  England  40,  in  Holland 
53,  in  Belgium  73,  etc.,  for  the  same  area.  The  truth  is  that,  though  there  is 
an  unequal  distribution  of  population,  China  is  not  overpopulated. 

In  order  to  explain  what  National  Health  is,  Dr.  Peter  again  relies  on  ocular 
demonstration,  the  device,  in  this  case,  being  a  glass  box  which  represents 
National  Health.  He  explains  to  his  audience  that  when  he  will  have  found 
the  proper  foundation  for  the  latter,  the  box  will  light  up.  Dr.  Peter  then 
asks  the  audience  to  name  one  stone  for  this  foundation  of  National  Health. 
The  inevitable  answer  is  "  Money  ".  A  second  box  is  brought  out,  bearing 
the  title  "  Money  ",  and  placed  on  the  glass  box,  but  nothing  happens.  The 
next  box  to  be  brought  out  bears  the  title"  Special  Health  Laws  ",  the  meaning 
of  which  is  previously  explained,  and  it  is  placed  under  the  one  called  "Money." 
But  still  there  is  no  result.  A  fourth  box,  labelled  "  Education  ",  is  also 
ineffectual,  and  it  is  only  when  the  fifth,  called  "  Public  Ppinion  ",  is  placed 
under  the  others  that  the  glass  box  glows  with  light. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  how  China  can  obtain  National  Health,  the  follow- 
ing means  is  employed :  a  piece  of  apparatus  comes  forth  on  a  tripod.  There 
are  two  sets  of  wheels,  one  inside  the  other.  The  largest  one,  which  forms  the 
outer  rim,  represents  the  objective.  This  wheel  must  turn.  The  inner  wheel 
is  not  solid;  it  is  composed  of  several  small  wheels.  These  are  the  different 
classes  of  people  in  the  community,  the  soldiers,  educators,  officials,  etc.,  and 
as  these  small  wheels  turn  they  represent  the  daily  grind.  (Some  of  them 
touch  the  big  outer  wheel,  but  they  do  not  touch  each  other  properly) .  These 
are  the  people  working  individually  and  making  no  united  effort  toward  the 
goal  they  are  seeking.  If  they  will  work  together,  the  big  wheel  will  turn  and 
they  can  obtain  National  Health.  Then  the  two  sets  of  wheels  lock,  the  small 
ones  turn  round  and  round  and  the  big  one  moves  with  them.  This  apparatus 
can  be  worked  with  a  motor  and  belt  or  by  hand. 

"  Every  city,  "  says  Dr.  Peter,  "  needs  a  general  interpretation  of  the 
health  problem,  but  in  addition  we  always  have  a  very  definite  objective.  No 
campaign  should  be  held  unless  there  is  a  definite  objective  for  it.  We  are 
there  to  help  construct  something.  The  definite  objective  may  be  one  of 
several  things.  In  Canton  it  was  to  promote  vaccination  for  smallpox.  The 
governor  had  given  £  10,000  to  a  Chinese  hospital,  asking  the  authorities  to  use 
the  money  in  promoting  vaccination.  Before  our  campaign  the  greatest  num- 
ber that  came  to  be  vaccinated  in  one  day  was  ninety-two.  The  day  after 
the  campaign  over  800  people  were  vaccinated.  " 

1  A  "11"  =  705  yards,  or  644.6  metres. 


THE  HEALTH  CIRCUS. 

A  Popular  Health  Instruction  Unit  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
of  Czecho-Slovakia. 


HEALTH  instruction,  though  it  costs  money,  is  not  expensive.  It  is  possible 
to  invite  a  man  to  a  meeting,  -provide  him  with  a  comfortable  seat, 
place  an  interesting  pamphlet  in  his  hands,  give  him  a  45  minutes  lecture 
and  show  him  two  motion  pictures,  all  at  a  cost  of  25  French  centimes.  Further- 
more, the  man  may  be  really  entertained. 

It  is  to  demonstrate  the  method  of  this  type  of  inexpensive  health 
instruction  that  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  are  operating  a  health  propaganda  unit  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Three  essential  factors  are  required  to  assure  the  success  of  a  health  pro- 
paganda unit.  First,  a  knowledge  of  the  method,  second,  qualified  personnel, 
and  third,  the  necessary  equipment.  The  method,  which  was  developed  by 
the  American  Commission  against  Tuberculosis  in  France,  was  adapted  to 
conditions  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  personnel  of  the  unit  consists  of  a  director 
two  lecturers,  an  advance  agent  and  a  chauffeur-cinema  operator.  All  are 
citizens  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  except  the  Director,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  lecturers  are  doctors,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  skilled  in  addressing  popular  audiences.  An  intelligent  and  energetic 
man  serves  as  the  advance  agent  of  the  unit.  The  chauffeur-cinema  operator 
is  one  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the  unit  out  of  mechanical  difficulties. 
These  persons  were  carefully  selected,  the  smooth  working  of  the  unit  depend- 
ing almost  equally  upon  its  several  members.  During  the  period  of  training 
of  the  lecturers  in  France  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  League  in  Geneva, 
pamphlets  and  films  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  unit.  It  was  necessary 
to  translate  not  only  printed  matter,  but  also  pictures  and  therefore  Czech 
artists  were  engaged  to  illustrate  the  pamphlets  according  to  Czech  ideals. 
The  printed  matter  includes  pamphlets  on  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases, 
child  hygiene,  picture  postcards  with  songs  about  health,  and  health  posters 
for  schoolrooms.  Twelve  motion  pictures  are  used,  including  a  drama,  a 
comic  film  and  others  teaching  health  habits.  A  Fiat  camion  of  i  '/s  ton 
for  carrying  the  personnel  and  its  equipment,  a  demountable  cinema  apparatus, 
and  an  electric  generator  and  storage  batteries,  with  cases  for  pamphlets 
and  films,  complete  the  physical  equipment  of  the  "health  circus.  " 

The  "health  circus,  "  as  the  unit  calls  itself,  journeys  from  place  to  place 
giving  instructions  to  adults  and  children  on  the  elements  of  personal  and 
community  hygiene.  The  first  approach  to  a  district  is  made  by  the  director 
of  the  unit,  who  visits  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter,  the  school  authorities, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  voluntary  organisations,  to  explain 
the  plan  of  the  unit  and  to  secure  co-operation. 

Then  follows  the  advance  agent,  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  officers  and  others,  arranges  the  dates  and  subjects  of  the  lectures, 
hires  the  halls,  prepares  the  publicity  and  arouses  the  interest  of  the  community. 
When  the  "health  circus  "  comes  to  town,  everyone,  from  the  chief  govern- 
ment official  to  the  boy  on  the  street,  is  waiting  for  it  and  curious  to  know 
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what  it  will  do.  By  concentrating  public  interest  on  a  few  of  the  most  important 
health  problems  the  best  results  are  achieved.  The  programme  of  a  meeting 
usually  consists  of  an  introductory  speech  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter,  followed  by  a  popular  lecture  of  about  45  minutes  on  the  health 
subject  scheduled.  Before  the  lecture,  pamphlets  are  distributed  to  each 
person  in  the  audience,  and  after  the  lecture  several  motion  pictures  bearing 
on  the  subjects  of  the  lecture  are  shown.  Lectures  are  also  arranged  to  which 
teachers  bring  school  children  in  groups  of  about  300.  The  meetings  for 
adults  usually  occur  in  the  evening. 

During  the  first  six  months  the  "health  circus"  was  attended  by  an 
average  of  20,000  persons  a  month,  or  about  650  per  day,  of  which  number 
approximately  one  half  were  children.  In  the  Prague  district  the  unit  reached 
about  23%  of  the  population,  while  in  the  country  towns  35  %  to  40%  of 
the  population  have  been  attracted  to  the  lectures  and  motion  pictures. 

The  cost  of  this  intensive  popular  instruction  has  proved  to  be  reasonable. 
The  initial  capital  expenditure  for  equipment  (including  camion,  cinema 
apparatus,  electric  generator,  storage  batteries,  films)  was  about  30,000 
French  francs.  The  operating  costs,  including  the  salaries  and  maintenance 
of  personnel,  the  camion  upkeep,  the  pamphlets,  the  rents  of  halls,  and  the 
publicity  expenses,  total  about  5000  French  francs  per  month  of  continuous 
operation.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  20,000  persons, 
the  operating  costs  are  about  25  French  centimes  per  person. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  cooperation  with  the  League, 
has  now  arranged  for  a  follow-up  man  to  ensure  that  the  results  of  the  unit 
may  be  made  permanent.  He  will  direct  the  interest  aroused  by  the  popular 
health  instruction,  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  local  Red  Cross  work 
and  build  up  health  activities  by  whomever  they  may  be  conducted.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  "health  circus"  may  become  a  permanent  institution  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  that  it  may  continue  to  interest  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public in  healthier  and  happier  living. 


ANTI-VENEREAL  CAMPAIGN. 


THE  fight  against  venereal  diseases  undertaken  by  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  includes,  as  is  known,  the  convening  of  international  Red 
Cross  Conferences,  of  which  the  next  will  be  held  at  Prague  on  December  5 
of  this  year. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  recent  international 
Congress  for  military  Medicine,  held  in  Brussels,  convinced  of  the  wide-spread 
and  serious  nature  of  the  venereal  problem  in  armies,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  military,  as  well  as  personal  and  social  interests,  made  it  imperative 
that  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases  should  be  carried  on  as  vigorously 
as  possible.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Congress: 

i.  That  venereal  diseases  —  infectious  diseases  —  be  above  all  combated 
among  the  civilian  population,  in  order  to  reach  all  foci  and  to  prevent  in- 
fection being  brought 'into  the  army. 


2.  That  amongst  the  troops,  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases  in  every 
form  be  organised  and  perfected  along  the  following  lines: 

a)  educative  measures  on  the  widest  possible  scale  and  beginning  as 
early  as  possible; 

b)  measures   to   safeguard   the   healthy  individual,    including:    healthy 
amusements  and  recreation   (sports,   soldiers'  clubs,   athletics,   etc.); 
control  of  sources  of  contagion  in  collaboration  with  civil  authorities; 
prophylaxy  in  the  shape  of  prophylactic  stations  and  "packets  ",etc. 

c)  treatment  of  the  sick,  with  a  special  view  to  the  following:  early  dis- 
covery of  the  infection;   isolation   of  contagious   cases;   specialised 
treatment  by  the  most  efficacious  means,  after-care;  information  of 
patients  who,  on  completion  of  military  service,  are  still  in  need  of 
treatment,  regarding  civilian  institutions  to  which  they  could  have 
recourse. 


HYGIENE  AND  MENTAL  PROPHYLAXIS. 

Preventable  insanity  and  the  hospital isation  of  psychopaths 

by  Dr.  Fr.  HUMBERT, 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  International  Journal  of  Public  Health. 


MADAME  Pascal,  M.  D.,  has  recently  published  in  the  medical  press  a 
moving  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  insane.  The  ideas  so  eloquently  expressed 
in  this  appeal  are  essentially  those  of  the  Red  Cross,  for  it  is  clear  that  no  one 
working  under  its  emblem  can  be  indifferent  to  the  idea  that  human  beings 
are  condemned  to  mental  degeneration  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  our 
methods  of  prevention. 

In  speaking  of  reforms,  no  one  can  deny  the  enormous  progress  accom- 
plished during  the  last  century,  nor  fail  to  record  the  work  of  Pinel,  who, 
in  his  righteous  indignation  against  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  insane, 
finally  broke  their  chains  and  liberated  them  from  the  cells  where  they 
were  treated  like  convicts. 

Promt  his  point  onward,  lunatics  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  social  outcasts, 
who  have  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  for  the  safety  of  the  community, 
and  were  classed  in  the  category  of  invalids.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  there 
still  prevailed  the  general  notion  that  the  afflictions  of  these  sufferers,  if  not 
incurable,  were  none  the  less  of  the  kind  which  neither  care  nor  treatment 
can  do  much  to  remedy,  for  which  reason  little  was  done  except  to  exercise 
supervision  and  to  calm  them  when  they  became  dangerous.  This  period 
of  passive  supervision,  which  is  so  condemned,  was  none  the  less  productive 
of  results,  for  the  recognition  of  the  various  morbid  conditions  was  due  to 
this  patient  observation  of  the  insane.  In  many  cases  of  insanity,  if  not 
all,  newly  established  methods  made  a  complete  cure  possible,  or  at  least 
a  suspension  of  the  dementia;  in  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  combat  a  con- 
genital disposition  to  mental  disequilibrium.  New  biological,  medical,  surgical 
and  psychological  methods  of  treatment  are  now  available  to  doctors.  In 
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view  of  this  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  more  illogical  than 
our  present  treatment  of  insane  people.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  that 
an  English  authority  on  mental  diseases  has  recently  said:  "Greatly  daring 
I  shall  certainly  be  if  I  maintain  that  these  patients  constitute  the  most 
neglected  section  of  the  sick  community.  " 

Thousands  of  abnormal  persons  are  allowed  to  go  about  without  any 
thought  being  given  to  their  mental  hygiene  and  prophylaxis,  and  we  simply 
wait  until  they  become  absolute  lunatics  in  order  to  lock  them  up  in  asylums 
which  have  the  double  function  of  mad  houses  and  hospitals.  There  we 
throw  together  pell-mell  acute  and  chronic  cases,  curables  and  incurables, 
criminal  and  harmless  lunatics. 

This  promiscuity  is  repellent  and  prevents  proper  discrimination  between 
cases.  It  is  just  on  the  method  of  hospitalisation  that  the  possibility  of 
curing  the  invalids  depends, a  cure  which  is  so  important  from  the  human- 
itarian and  so  interesting  from  the  mental  point  of  view. 

Whether  we  consider  the  many  efforts  undertaken  by  the  French  League 
of  Hygiene  and  Mental  Prophylaxis  (Ligue  Franfaise  d' Hygiene  et  de 
Prophylaxie  Mentales),  which  is  directed  by  Dr.  Toulouse,  the  treatment 
of  the  psychopaths  in  the  United  States  by  far-reaching  centres,  or  the  organ- 
isations existing  in  Switzerland,  Norway  and  Bavaria,  we  find  everywhere 
the  same  idea,  which  is,  first  of  all,  the  institution  of  consultation  centres 
for  lucid  and  harmless  psychopaths  without  internment.  These  centres 
are  intended  for  medical  specialists  to  study  the  various  cases  and  to  apply 
the  mental  or  physical  treatment  which  is  necessary,  preventing  by  these 
means,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  deviations  of  normal  mental  functions 
degenerate  into  complete  insanity. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  organise  for  the  mentally  sick  the  same  assis- 
tance as  that  rendered  by  the  dispensaries  to  infants  and  sufferers  from  tuber- 
culosis and  venereal  diseases.  The  equipment  would  amount  to  very  little,  for 
the  essential  feature  is  always  the  personality  of  the  doctor  who  must  be 
able  to  discern  the  origin  or  the  evolution  of  mental  afflictions  and  to  apply 
a  physical,  mental  or  social  remedy  suitable  to  the  various  cases.  As  regards 
the  question  of  hospitalisation,  it  might  be  well  to  follow  the  plan  outlined 
by  Edwin  Goodall  in  England,  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  three  sorts 
of  hospitals;  the  first  kind  resembling  in  every  respect  ordinary  hospitals, 
the  others  having  supplementary  resources  as  regards  equipment  and  personnel. 
In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  in  most  cases  to  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
which  still  attach  to  the  ho?pitalisation  of  psychopaths. 

As  regards  the  asylums  of  the  third  degree,  intended  for  quite  pronounced 
cases  of  insanity,  these  should,  without  exception,  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  actually  existing:  that  is  to  say 
they  should  be  homes  for  treating  the  mentally  infirm,  in  which  are  found 
the  calm  and  quiet  necessary  for  hospital  institutions  and  where  medical 
considerations,  instead  of  being  sacrificed,  should  predominate  all  others. 

In  a  modern  asylum,  no  other  form  of  compulsion  should  be  exercised 
than  the  therapeutic  measures  applicable  also  to  other  physical  ailments, 
such  as  prolonged  baths,  blanket  baths,  and  calm  and  patient  supervision 
without  force  or  brutality.  These  ideas  are  well  known  to  alienists:  persons 
who  are  not  specialists  in  the  matter  will  find  illustrations  in  the  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Investigation  Commission  for  Hospitals  and  Public  Health 
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in  Cleveland.1  This  pamphlet  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  public  author- 
ities of  the  necessity  of  transforming  the  interior  of  many  asylums,  by  showing 
them  the  difference  there  is  between  a  cell  in  which  a  savage  and  neglected 
being  wears  out  its  existence  and  the  enlightened  and  kindly  care  which  is 
really  what  is  needed,  the  influence  which  useful  occupation  or  idleness  has 
upon  the  mentality  of  the  insane,  and,  finally,  the  frequent  possibility  of 
hospitalisation  without  internment.  (This  system,  for  example,  is  applied 
at  Mandesly,  England.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adjunction  of  psychiatric  services  to  hospitals 
would  abolish  the  promiscuity  of  criminals  and  sick  people,  of  the  criminally 
insane,  and  of  harmless  lunatics. 

Finally,  this  programme  should  be  completed  by  attaching  permanent 
services  of  some  kind  to  schools  and  children's  tribunals;  fifty  per  cent  of 
child  delinquents  are  victims  of  a  malady,  and  the  fight  against  criminality 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  clinic. 

The  direction  of  this  movement,  inaugurated  by  medical  specialists,  should 
remain  in  their  hands,  but  the  collaboration  of  all  is  needed  in  order  that 
mental  hygiene  may  have  its  place  in  the  professional,  social  and  individual 
field  of  action.  In  order  to  realise  the  necessary  reforms,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  mentally  afflicted- are  in  a  large  proportion  capable  of  being  cured 
through  a  popularly  organised  system  of  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

Is  this  not,  we  may  ask,  a  worthy  undertaking?  Are  the  moral  sufferings 
of  the  mentally  deranged  less  deserving  of  pity  than  those  caused  by  visible 
ills?  Is  not  the  task  of  rectifying  a  tendency  to  mental  disequilibrium  in 
children  more  interesting  than  physical  orthopedics?  Many  cases  of  maladies 
are  aggravated  because  there  is  no  other  choice  than  to  keep  them  in  sur- 
roundings which  are  fatal  to  them  or  to  intern  them  in  due  form  and  to  risk 
the  consequences.  Often  afflicted  people  and  families  hesitate  between 
these  alternatives.  Is  it  not  better  to  create  the  new  machinery  which  will 
preserve  the  mental  powers  of  hypersensitive  persons,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  founder  into  the  chaos  of  madness?  This  machinery  would  consist 
of  consultation  centres,  public  clinics  and  asylums  transformed  according 
to  modern  ideas.  To  those  who  may  object  that  this  would  entail  new  and 
heavy  expenditure,  we  would  reply :  On  the  contrary,  the  State  would  profit, 
for  mental  prophylaxis  and  the  intelligent  treatment  of  psychopaths  would 
mean  great  saving.  There  is  no  category  of  invalids  more  onerous  to  the 
State  than  lunatics,  for  in  no  other  is  the  period  of  hospitalisation  so  long, 
extending  often  over  many  years;  preventive  centres  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  it  possible  to  cure  many  cases  at  the  outset. 

Science  confirms  the  fact  that  preventive  medicine  has  won  its  place 
and  prerogatives  in  one  of  the  spheres  which,  a  few  years  ago,  seemed  the 
most  closed  to  it. 

1  Mental  diseases  and  Mental  Defficiency,  part  f|  Cleveland  Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  The  Cleveland 
Hospital  Council,  308  Anisfield  Bis.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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THE  SUPERIOR  COUNCIL  FOR  BIRTH-RATE 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  IN  FRANCE. 


THERE  has  been  created  in  France,  as  is  known,  a  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Birth-rate  and  Child  Welfare  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  and  Social  Welfare.    The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  text 
of  the  decree  which  instituted  this  important  work. 

Article  I. 

A  supreme  Council  for  the  Birth-rate  and  Child  Welfare  is  hereby  insti- 
tuted in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 

Article  II. 

The  Supreme  Council  for  the  Birth-rate  and  Child  Welfare  is  charged 
with  the  examination  of  all  questions  referring  to  Birth-rate  and  Child  Welfare 
submitted  to  it,  either  according  to  the  provisions  of  law  or  through  Ministerial 
initiative.  The  Council  will  also  have  to  investigate  similar  questions  submitted 
to  it  by  its  Directorate  at  the  suggestion  of  its  members,  after  agreement 
with  the  Minister  for  Public  Health.  The  Council  is  entitled  to  formulate 
resolutions. 

.  Ministers  who,  in  the  course  of  their  duties  are  brought  into  touch  with 
Child  Welfare  problems,  can  submit  these  to  the  Council  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  Minister  of  Public  Health. 

Article  III. 

|The  Minister  for  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare  is  ex  officio  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  100  members,  of  whom  forty  are  ex  officio 
members  chosen  among  services  having  to  deal  with  questions  of  Birth-rate 
and  Child  Welfare. 

Article  IV. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  are  open 
to  re-election. 

Article  V. 

The  Council  will  hold  four  meetings  every  year.  Extraordinary  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Health, 

Article  VI. 

Two  Vice-Chairmen  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  its  first  session. 

Article  VII. 

The  Council  is  divided  into  four  sections;  (i)  Birth-rate  and  Large  Families; 
(2)  Hygiene  and  Protection  of  Mother  and  Infants  ,'(3)  Child  Welfare ;  (4)  Ab- 
normal Children  and  Child  Delinquents. 


'Article  VIII. 

A  permanent  section  of  the  Council  is  instituted  with  the  object  of  giving 
advice  on  all  questions  submitted  to  it  either  by  the  Minister  or  by  the  Council. 

Article  IX. 

The  Council  shall  be  provided  with  a  general  secretariat  which  shall  be 
in  contact  with  Public  Relief  and  Welfare  services. 

Article.  X. 

A  departmental  commission  on  Birth-rate  and  Child  Welfare  shall  be 
instituted  in  each  "  departement."  These  commissions  shall  investigate 
questions  pertaining  to  child  welfare  and  the  increase  of  Birth-rate,  submitted 
by  the  Prefect,  or  by  one  of  its  members  in  agreement  with  the  Prefect.  They 
can  formulate  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Health 
and,  through  him,  to  the  Supreme  Council.  Meetings  of  these  Commissions 
shall  be  called  by  the  Prefect  at  least  once  every  three  months. 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Aaron  Arkin,  which  appeared  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Public  Health." 

WHEREAS  the  infection  transmitted  by  insects,  the  waterborn  diseases 
and  certain  diseases  for  which  we  possess  methods  of  specific  im- 
munisation have  been  well  conquered,  we  are  still  unable  to  control  the 
high  mortality  from  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  and 
kidneys,  from  pneumonia  and  other  acute  respiratory  infections,  cancer,  and, 
to  a  less  extent  tuberculosis.  " 

The  above  statement  serves  as  text  to  the  following. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century  that  the  world  has  possessed  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  causes  of  disease  and  of  their  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. We  are,  in  fact,  only  just  emerging  from  a  past  in  which  superstition 
and  mysterious  influences  were  invoked  to  explain  the  spread  of  disease. 
Even  to-day  only  about  I  %  of  the  population  of  the  world  is  provided  with 
proper  medical  care  and  sanitation.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
existence  of  epidemic  diseases  and  their  spread  in  time  of  war. 

*  Necessary  as  it  is  to  insure  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  importance 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  it  is  even  still  more  urgent  that  the  public  should 
be  educated  to  combat  those  diseases  which  have  still  escaped  the  control 
of  modern  science. 

These  are  the  unsolved  problems  of  preventive  medicine:  degenerative 
diseases  of  heart  kidney  and  blood  vessels;  tuberculosis;  cancer;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases  (pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenza,  etc.) ;  venereal 
diseases;  and  metabolic  diseases  (diabetes,  dietary  diseases). 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  control  of  contagious  diseases  consists 
in  the  "  germ  carriers,  "  people  who  are  apparently  well,  but  harbor  and 


spread  disease  germs.  The  control  of  these  germ  carriers,  as  well  as  of  the 
diseased  individual,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable diseases.  Unless  we  can  discover  the  germ  and  develop  an  effective 
preventive  vaccination,  the  only  line  of  attack  which  remains  in  certain 
recurring  epidemic  diseases,  like  influenza,  poliomyelitis,  and  epidemic  ence- 
phalitis, is  the  eradication  of  their  endemic  foci  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  such  work  could  only  be  accomplished 
"  by  some  international  organisation  such  as  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  " 

A  result  of  the  progress  which  medical  science  has  made  in  the  control 
of  many  communicable  diseases  has  been  that  more  people  reach  middle 
life  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  at  present 
more  cases  of  cancer,  of  cardiac,  vascular  and  renal  disease.  Whereas  formerly 
only  highly  resistent  persons  survived,  it  is  a  fact  that  now  many  weak  indi- 
viduals reach  advanced  age.  This  explains  why  the  average  expectation  of 
life  at  ages  beyond  60  is  not  as  high  as  it  was  in  former  centuries. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  latter  half  of  life,  —  cancer, 
nephritis,  organic  heart  disease,  —  are  increasing  in  most  civilised  countries 
and  present  the  major  problem  in  preventive  medicine.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Arkin  notes  the  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Pearl  found  from  his  statistical 
studies  on  influenza,  that  the  mortality  from  the  influenza  epidemic  was 
closely  related  with  three  great  causes  of  death:  tuberculosis,  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

The  victims  of  the  great  epidemic  were  chiefly  those  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional diseases  involving  the  three  fundamental  organ  systems  of  the  body. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  significant  that  of  the  several  million  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  examined  for  military  service  in  the  United  States,  37  %  were 
found  unfit  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  defects.  Of  these  defects,  88  % 
can  be  classified  as  follows: 

Percent 

Diseases  of  bones  and  joints  26 

Special  senses 15 

Cardio  Vascular 13 

Nervous  and  Mental 10 

Tuberculosis 9  V? 

Defective  physical  development  8 

Before  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the  war,  the  principal  causes  of  death 
in  the  Registration  Area  of  the  United  States  in  1916  were  as  follows: 

Heart  disease   114,000 

Tuberculosis    101,000 

Pneumonia 98,000 

Bright's  disease    75,ooo 

Cancer 58,000 

As  this  area  included  only  70  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  and  only  44  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  country,  the  deaths 
from  the  above  causes  for  the  entire  country  were  approximately  as  follows: 


Heart  disease   I45,ooo 

Tuberculosis    130,000 

Pneumonia 125,000 

Bright's  disease    100,000 

Cancer    80,000 

Cancer. 

Regarding  cancer,  Dr.  Arkin,  makes  the  following  interesting  statement: 
"While  77,000  American  soldiers  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  during 
the  two  years  of  our  participation  in  the  Great  War,  about  180,000  people 
died  of  cancer  in  the  United  States.  Few  people  realise  the  great  toll  of  Life 
taken  by  this  disease.  Cancer  causes  at  present  one  out  of  every  ten  deaths 
in  people  past  the  age  of  40.  It  is  responsible  for  one  in  every  eight  deaths 
in  women,  and  one  in  every  thirteen  in  men  above  that  age.  More  people 
over  40  are  killed  by  cancer  than  by  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia.  About  95 
per  cent  of  deaths  from  cancer  occur  in  people  above  35.  Between  the  ages 
of  35  and  45  three  times  as  many  women  as  men  die  of  cancer.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1920  the  cancer  mortality  in  the  United  States  was  close  to  100,000.  " 

The  tragic  fact  concerning  cancer  is  that  its  vital  effects  are  nearly  always 
due  to  unconscious  ignorance  on  the  part  of  patients.  The  frequent  pain- 
lessnes  of  the  early  symptoms  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  disease  is  not 
detected  in  time  and  cured  as  it  could  be. 

Referring  to  the  annual  deaths  in  America  due  to  cancer,  Dr.  Arkin  finds 
the  organs  affected  are  the  following: 

Stomach  and  liver 35,ooo 

Female  generative    organs    13,000 

Female  breast 8,500 

Mouth  and  tongue 3,5oo 

Large  intestine  and  peritoneum 12,000 

Skin 3,5oo 

Other  organs  and  parts     14,500 

He  suggests  that  there  are  probably  many  exciting  influences  which 
stimulate  the  cell  proliferation.  In  certain  sarcomas  of  lower  animals  a  filter- 
able virus  has  been  obtained,  and  a  bacillus  has  been  found  in  plant  cancer, 
but  in  the  case  of  human  neoplasms,  no  micro-organism  has  so  far  been  shown 
to  cause  the  disease. 

As  our  hope  to-day,  in  the  case  of  cancer,  is  its  early  recognition  and  proper 
surgical  and  radium  treatment,  it  is  clear  that  the  education  of  the  public 
in  this  matter  is  of  primary  importance.  This  task  is  naturally  that  of  the 
physician,  the  health  officer  and  the  nurse,  who  can  receive  aid  from  the 
Societies  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  The  role  of  the  former  should  be  the 
following:  "  The  surgeon  must  make  use  of  the  trained  pathologist  and  co- 
operate with  him  in  the  diagnosis  of  his  cases.  The  physician  must  recognise 
the  cases  in  the  pre-cancerous  stage,  or  early  stage  of  malignancy,  or 
begnignancy.  The  public  health  nurse  is  best  able  to  advise  women 
regarding  the  early  symptoms  and  proper  treatment  of  hard  lumps  in  the 
breast,  disease  of  the  nipple,  menstrual  disturbances,  etc.  " 
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Tuberculosis. 

About  i  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  afflicted  with' 
tuberculosis,  there  being  over  a  million  active  cases  and  probably  another 
million  of  inactive  ones.  The  annual  mortality  is  130,000,  representing  one 
tenth  of  the  entire  death  rate  and  about  30  per  cent  of  preventable  deaths. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  children  had  been  infected 
at  the  age  of  10  and  that  about  93  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  become 
infected  without  developing  active  forms  of  the  disease;  they  thus  acquire 
a  degree  of  immunity  which  protects  them  against  subsequent  infections, 
unless  this  infection  be  massive  or  oft-repeated. 

To  solve  the  Tuberculosis  problem,  we  must  discover  either  an  effective 
vaccination  which  would  protect  against  subsequent  infections,  or  a  specific 
drug  which  would  cure  the  disease.  With  regard  to  vaccination,  the  methods 
applied  by  Shiga  and  Calmette,  are  considered  very  promising.  Very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  with  the  vaccine  of  tubercle  bacillus  employed 
by  Shiga,  while  Dr.  Calmette's  successful  experiments  on  cattle  aretnow  to 
be  extended  to  anthropoid  apes.  We  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
the  reduction  of  active  tuberculosis  by  increasing  body  resistance  and  avoiding 
massive  or  oft-repeated  infection.  Some  of  the  methods  for  reducing  the 
disease  are  the  following:  periodic  physical  examination,  strict  supervision 
of  children,  proper  diet,  sanitary  homes,  pasteurisation  of  milk  and  tuber- 
culin-testing of  cows,  free  dispensary  and  clinic  treatment,  and  sanatorium 
treatment  of  advanced  cases. 

Arteriosclerosis  and  Cardiovascular  disease, 

These  two  -diseases,  although  closely  related,  are  by  no  means  identical 
there  being  many  instances  in  which  both  occur  simultaneously  in  varying 
combination.  Referring  to  Dr.  Ophuls'  clinical  and  anatomic  studies  of  this 
question,  Dr.  Arkin  states  that  preceding  infection  was  determined  by  clinical 
and  careful  examination  for  old  inflammatory  lesions  in  tonsils,  heart  valves 
and  other  known  foci  of  chronic  infection.  Where  there  were  no  signs  of 
previous  infections,  chronic  arterial  disease  was  almost  entirely  absent,  but 
it  appeared  early  and  frequently  when  infection  existed. 

The  arterial  injuries  usually  begin  in  early  life  and  progress  slowly  even 
after  disappearance  of  the  focal  infection.  It  was  found  that  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis  were  rarely  related  to  arteriosclerosis  and  associated 
conditions  unless  a  chronic  rheumatic  condition  was  also  present. 

This  statement  does  not  apply  to  aortic  or  cerebral  arterial  disease.  At 
times  there  may  be  severe  functional  derangement  of  the  cardiovascular 
system,  at  other  times  marked  anatomic  lesions,  or  both  may  coexist.  They 
are  the  results  of  the  action  of  toxic  bacterial  substances  which  may  at  times 
attack  the  arteries,  at  other  times  the  kidneys,  or  both. 

If  these  observations  of  Dr.  Ophuls  are  correct,  asks  the  writer,  do  we 
not  have  further  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  the  focal  infection  of  teeth,  tonsils, 
adenoids,  middle  ear,  appendix,  etc.  ? 

Nephritis. 

Careful  studies  of  large  groups  of  human  cases  indicate  the  importance  of 
a  focal  infection,  usually  streptococcus,  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  child- 
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hood  nephritis  usually  follows  scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis,  erysipelas,  endocarditis, 
rheumatic  fever  or  chorea,  in  all  of  which  the  streptococcus  undoubtedly 
plays  the  most  important  part.  But  the  nephritis  may  also  present  itself 
months  or  years  after  a  focal  infection  when  the  focus  may  no  longer  be  present 
and  when,  if  present,  its  removal  may  be  of  slight  value.  As  preventive  measure 
against  renal  disease,  Dr.  Arkin  advises  the  removal  of  recognised  foci  of 
infection  as  early  as  possible,  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  of  all  acute 
infectious  fevers,  and  dietary  restrictions  to  decrease  the  amount  of  renal 
work. 

Pneumonia. 

The  annual  death  rate  from  pneumonia  in  the  United  States  is  about 
100,000,  half  that  number  succumbing  to  pneumonia  and  influenza  during 
the  4  months  of  the  great  epidemic  (September  to  December  1918).  Mixed 
pneumococcus  vaccine  has  already  been  shown  to  be  of  decided  value  for 
prevenljng  pneumonia.  The  necessity  of  isolation  of  all  cases  and  identi- 
fication of  carriers  is  also  well  recognised. 

Diabetes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  half  a  million  diabetics  in  the  United  States. 
The  relation  of  obesity  to  diabetes  has  been  pointed  out  by  Joslin,  who  found 
in  the  case  of  1,000  diabetics,  that  the  disease  largely  results  from  obesity, 
persons  of  overweight  being  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  those  of  average 
weight.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  medical  profession  impress  upon 
the  public  the  importance  of  maintaining  average  weight;  early  dietetic 
treatment  is  essential. 

Conclusions. 


Dr.  Arkin's  conclusions  are  the  following:  "Better  medical  service  ren- 
dered to  the  public  through  the  establishment  of  fully  equipped  health  centers 
in  every  community  and  available  to  the  family  physician  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease,  and  periodical  physical  examinations;  the  organ- 
isation of  group  medical  clinics  in  larger  centers  of  population  for  more  expert 
diagnosis  and  treatment;  further  development  of  federal  and  State  forces 
in  disease  prevention;  and  the  promotion  of  scientific  research  and  investiga- 
tion, will  do  much  toward  solving  these  problems  in  the  future. 

"  Modern  medicine  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  social  service  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  disease,  prolongation  and  betterment  of  life,  improve- 
ment of  physical  healt  and  efficiency  through  organised  community  efforts. 
The  physician  must  uphold  his  reputation  as  the  leader  in  this  work.  He 
can  do  this  only  by  constantly  acquiring  knowledge.  He  must  have  the  spirit 
of  scientific  investigation. 

"Let  us  adopt  as  our  motto:  '  Every  ill  that  can  be  relieved  shall  be 
removed '.  " 
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SEX-EDUCAT1ON. 


problem  of  Sex  Education  is  essentially  one  which  the  Red  Cross 
in  its  world-wide  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  health  conditions 
is  called  upon  to  face.  In  his  latest  book,  "The  Salvaging  of  Civilization", 
H.  G.  Wells  emphasises  the  importance  of  what  he  aptly  calls  "Sex  Wisdom" 
as  a  factor  for  reconstructing  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  on  the  ruins 
of  our  old  civilisation.  In  advocating  a  "Bible  of  Civilisation  ",  which  should 
contain  Rules  of  Life  and  Rules  of  Health  as  clear  and  explicit  as  those  laid 
down  by  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Wells  gives  the  fol- 
lowing conception  of  Sex  Education: 

"Closely  connected  with  the  care  of  one's  mental  and  bodily  health  is 
sexual  morality,  upon  which  again  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  are  most 
explicit,  leaving  very  little  to  the  imagination.  I  am  all  for  imitating  the 
wholesome  frankness  of  the  ancient  book.  Where  there  are  no  dark  corners 
there  is  very  little  fermentation,  there  is  very  little  foulness  or  infection. 
But  in  nearly  every  detail  and  in  method  and  manner,  the  Bible  of  our  Civi- 
lisation needs  to  be  fuller  and  different  from  its  prototype  upon  these  matters. 
The  real  Bible  dealt  with  an  oriental  population  living  under  much  cruder 
conditions  than  our  own,  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture,  and  with  a  far  less 
various  dietary  than  ours.  They  had  fermented  but  not  distilled  liquors  ; 
they  had  no  preserved  nor  refrigerated  foods;  they  married  at  adolescence; 
many  grave  diseases  that  prevail  to-day  were  unknown  to  them,  and  their 
sanitary  problems  were  entirely  different.  Generally  our  New  Leviticus  will 
have  to  be  much  fuller.  It  must  deal  with  exercise  —  which  came  naturally 
to  those  Hebrew  shepherds.  It  must  deal  with  the  preservation  of  energy 
under  conditions  of  enervation  of  which  the  prophets  knew  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  New  Leviticus  can  afford  to  give  much  less  attention  to 
leprosy  --  which  almost  dominates  the  health  instructions  of  the  ancient 
law-giver. 

"The  War  has  made  us  in  Europe  much  more  outspoken  and  fearless  in 
dealing  with  lurking  hideous  evils.  We  believe  much  more  than  we  did  in 
the  curative  value  of  light  and  knowledge.  And  we  have  a  very  considerable 
literature  of  books  on — what  shall  I  call  it?  on  Sex  Wisdom,  which  aim  to  pre- 
vent some  of  that  great  volume  of  misery,  deprivation  and  nervous  disease 
due  to  the  prevailing  ingorance  and  secrecy  in  these  matters.  For  in  these 
matters  great  multitudes  of  modern  people  still  live  in  an  ignorance  that 
would  have  been  inconceivable  to  an  ancient  Hebrew.  Now  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  compile  a  modern  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  to  tell  our 
whole  modern  community  decently  and  plainly  —  just  as  plainly  as  the  old 
Hebrew  Bible  instructed  its  Hebrew  population  —  what  was  to  be  known  and 
what  had  to  be  done,  and  what  had  not  to  be  done  in  these  intimate  matters." 

As  regards  the  practical  application  of  these  principles,  there  is  much 
useful  advice  to  parents  in  Miss  N.  Niemeyer's  book,  "Children  and  Childhood l" 
Speaking  of  '  Sex  Emotion  ',  she  says  : 

"A  child  does  sometimes  say,  'I  should  like  to  be  there  when  the  sheep 
makes  a  little  lamb  ',  or  asks,  'Where  did  auntie  get  the  baby  from?  "  Then 

1  Published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  See  October  number  of  "  The  Child  ". 
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the  mother  has  three  choices.  She  may  say:  (i)  'You  must'nt  talk  about  such 
things ';  (2)  'The  doctor  brought  it ';  (3)  'Listen...  '  and  tell  him  the  truth, 
(i)  This  answer  is  made  to  a  question  which  is  innocent,  and  which  is  a  real 
question  in  the  child's  mind.  Why  stamp  it  with  a  character  of  evil?  If  you 
do  so,  you  may  stain  the  child's  whole  feeling  towards  babies,  and  later 
towards  marriage,  with  shades  of  wrongdoing.  You  cannot  tell  what  harm 
you  may  do.  This  warning  is  not  exagerated.  (2)  This  answer  is  a  lie.  It 
deliberately  misleads  the  child  and  hides  the  truth,  and  by  so  doing  helps 
the  child  to  accept  explanations  which  are  not  explanations,  and  this  is  a  most 
fatal  mental  habit.  (3)  The  truth  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  child  to  under- 
stand. The  analogies  of  plant  and  animal  life  —  the  hen  laying  an  egg,  the 
seed  lying  in  the  ground,  ought  to  be  quite  familiar  to  little  children.  We 
ought  to  see  that  they  come  across  these  things.  To  watch  plants  and  to 
have  pets  is  part  of  little  children's  business.  Then  children  know  something  of 
the  main  outlines  of  life  so  early  that  later  they  hardly  recall  a  time  when  they 
did  not  know;  and  this  it  is  which  is  so  important.  The  kindly  analogies  of 
plant  and  animal  life  are  not  shocking  or  alarming  to  the  little  child.  Learnt 
early,  the  truth  has  time  to  sink  back,  and  become  part  of  the  accepted, 
half-forgotten,  unquestioned  background.  Let  a  little  child  learn  these  things, 
pleasantly  and  happily,  and  his  emotions  may  be  set  right  towards  the  life 
he  will  have  to  live  as  a  man.  If  he  learns  them  later  by  looking  them  up 
privately  in  the  dictionary,  feeling  all  the  time  that  mother  thinks  them 
naughty,  his  emotions  and  his  thinking  are  crippled.  If  he  learns  them  later 
still,  at  adolescence,  when  sex-feelings  are  becoming  a  personal  matter,  there 
is  a  risk  of  fear  and  of  the  shock  of  a  sudden  enlightenment.  Let  us  make 
use  of  the  few  years  which  children  will  forget  so  largely,  and  which  will 
colour  their  after-lives  so  strongly,  even  when  forgotten.  The  second  reason 
for  answering  honestly  is  that  a  child  may  run  some  risk  if  the  question  be 
not  answered.  If  a  child  doubts  about  himself,  or  about  his  father  or  mother, 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  unhappy.  For  such  thoughts  and  doubts  are  closely 
connected  with  fear  and  continual  worry.  " 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH   COUNCIL  :  A  FRUITFUL  MOVEMENT. 
The  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary  health  efforts  of  America 

by  Col.  F.  F.  LONGLEY,  A  ssistant  Director,  Department  of  Health, 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

"T)ROGRESS  in  a  movement  is  measured  by  the  active  appreciation  which 
1  is  shown  for  it.  The  development  of  public  health  work  in  America,  during 
the  past  few  decades  has  been  rapid  and  vigourous.  There  has  been  an 
increasing  measure  of  appreciation  of  its  benefits  on  the  part  both  of  govern- 
mental circles  and  of  the  public.  The  attitude  of  the  former  has  been  shown 
by  the  growth  in  most  of  the  States  of  a  strong  department  of  Health  exercising 
supervisory  or  advisory  powers  in  many  phases  of  the  health  problem,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cities  by  the  development  of  health  boards  whose  useful 
influence  is  shown  in  the  present  state  of  municipal  cleanliness.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  has  manifested  itself  through  the  vigourous  growth  of,  and 
the  active  interest  in,  numerous  voluntary  organisations,  professional  or  other- 
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wise,  which  have  made  the  improvement  of  the  public  health,  in  one  or  another 
of  its  phases,  their  primary  concern. 

In  the  spread  of  every  important  movement  of  nation-wide  proportions, 
there  comes  a  point  where  the  efforts  of  an  individual  group  fail  to  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness  if  it  works  quite  independently  of  the  others. 
There  may  be  a  duplication  of  work,  there  may  be  illogical  apportionment  of 
benefit,  there  may  be  failure  to  make  good  influence  felt.  It  is  possible  to 
remedy  most  of  these  defects  by  thoughtful  cooperation. 

A  deep  appreciation  of  the  value  of  health  work,  and  especially  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance,  even  the  indispensability,  of  effective  co-operation  in 
health  work,  has  in  the  past  few  years  marked  off  a  new  step  of  progress  in 
America.  The  important  health  agencies  of  the  country  have  joined  them- 
selves in  an  effort  to  correlate  their  work  and  thus  to  improve  their 
opportunities  for  co-operation  in  public  service.  They  are  doing  this  through 
the  agency  of  a  new  body  called  "The  National  Health  Council.  "  This 
was  created  in  December  1910.  In  promotig  this  movement,  the  American 
Red  Cross  with  its  characteristic  vigour  and  foresight,  has  been  one  of  the 
active  leaders. 

The  National  Health  Council  is  composed,  at  present,  of  the  following 
organisations,  classed  as  direct  participating  members  and  conference  or 
advisory  members: 

Direct  Participating  Members. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Red  Cross. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North  America. 

Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

National  Child  Health  Council. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Affiliated  through  the  Child  Health  Council. 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association. 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Conference  Member. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  American  Society  for  the  control  of  Cancer  has  made  application  for 
membership  in  the  Council. 

While  the  National  Health  Council  is  an  unofficial  body  created  by  a  group 
of  voluntary  agencies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opportunities  that  exist, 
through  certain  of  the  member  organisations,  for  close  contact  with  and  for 
favourable  influence  upon  official  or  State  health  work. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  which,  in  addition  to  certain 
purely  federal  powers  and  duties,  has  other  functions  relating  to  phases  of  the 
health  problem,  common  to  the  various  States,  is  a  Conference  or  Advisory 
Member  of  the  National  Health  Council,  and  is  thus  in  a  position  favourable 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  aims,  the  hopes,  the  accomplishments,  the 
struggles  for  progress,  and  the  disappointments  of  the  participating  health 
agencies  in  many  fields ;  and  through  its  publications  and  its  health  educational 
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news  items  supplied  to  the  press,  it  is  able  to  throw  into  the  balance  of  public 
opinion  a  weight  of  influence  in  favour  of  a  useful  item  in  the  health  program. 

Another  member  organisation  is  the  "  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial 
Health  Authorities  of  North  America.  "  This  is  a  non-official  association  of 
health  officials  of  the  various  States  of  the  United  States  and  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  which  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  annual 
proceedings.  These  voluntary  deliberations  of  leading  State  health  authorities 
have  proven  highly  valuable,  and  their  participation  in  the  National  Health 
Council  should  assure  a  favourable  channel  for  the  transmitting  of  knowledge 
affecting  State  progress  in  any  of  the  numerous  phases  of  the  health  problem 
envisaged  by  the  member  organisations  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  serves  as  a  useful  clearing-house  and  co-ordinating  centre  in 
many  fields  of  health  where  common  functions  are  performed.  It  aims  to  be 
an  integrating  force  among  independent  autonomous  agencies,  rather  than  a 
merger  of  such  agencies  into  one  organisation.  As  indicating  the  legitimate 
field  in  which  it  may  serve,  the  Council  contemplates  such  activities  as : 

1.  An  information  bureau  of  special  service  to  the  members. 

2.  A  legislative  bureau  on  federal  and  State  health  legislation. 

3.  The  co-ordination  of  health  activities. 

4.  Periodic  joint  conferences. 

5.  A  statistical  bureau. 

6.  The  development  of  educational  health  material. 

7.  Co-operation  with  the  Common  Service  Committee  in  charge  of  the  joint  renting 

arrangement  for  national  health  organizations  in  New  York. 

8.  The  development  of  information  for  federal  agencies  in  the  work  for  the  proposed 

federal  health  reorganization. 

9.  A  study  of  State  health  councils,  etc. 

As  a  practical  experiment  in  co-ordination  illustrating  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created,  a  joint  renting  arrangement  has  been  made,  and  several 
of  the  member  organizations,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  voluntary  health 
agencies,  are  now  occupying  adjoining  offices  in  the  Penn  Terminal  Building 
in  New  York  City,  and  others  are  planning  to  join  them. 

The  common  service  committee  referred  to  above,  is  a  special  committee 
organised  to  administer  various  activities  common  to  this  organization.  The 
committee  is  proceeding  in  its  plans  for  providing  such  common  service 
with  the  understanding  that  its  use  will  be  optional.  For  those  organizations 
which  are  housed  together,  there  are  many  directions  in  which  common  service 
of  certain  kinds  could  be  used  to  advantage,  such  as: 

i.  Centralized  telephone  service. 

a.  Conference,  exhibit  and  projection  room. 

3.  Joint  library  service. 

4.  Stock  rooms. 

5.  Shipping  facilities. 

6.  Rest  room. 

7.  Lunch  service. 

8.  Messenger  service. 

9.  Multigraphing  and  addressing. 

10.  Mailing  service. 

11.  Leasing,  subletting,  etc. 

12.  Purchasing  facilities. 

13.  Publicity  and  publication  service. 
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In  addition  some  experimentation  is  planned  in  the  partial  pooling  of  the 
dictagraph,  typing,  stenographic  and  other  routine  office  facilities. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  first  social  field  in  which  coordination  was 
adopted  was  Charity  Work.  Pauperism  was  prevalent  and  relief  organisations 
were  at  a  loss  to  bring  any  betterment  in  this  situation  when  the  first  Charity 
Organisation  Society  was  founded  in  London,  in  1869.  The  immense  benefits 
derived  in  the  whole  world  from  the  cooperation  which  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  this  body,  need  not  be  recalled. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  New  York  in  1891  with  the  opening  of  the 
Charities  Building,  in  which  all  relief  organizations,  including  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  have  their  headquarters.  Various  services,  as  for  instance  the 
library,  have  been  pooled.  It  has  been  found  not  only  that  this  juxtaposition 
is  eminently  convenient  for  social  workers  and  for  the  poor,  but  also  that  the 
daily  contacts  thus  created  are  far  superior  to  any  system  of  liaison  or  co- 
ordination. 

In  the  field  of  voluntary  health  endeavour,  this  grouping  of  health  agencies 
in  the  National  Health  Council  for  their  common  welfare  and  efficiency  cor- 
responds somewhat  to  the  consolidation,  in  the  official  health,  field  of  scattered 
government  function  under  a  ministry.  There  is  an  interesting  significance 
in  this  practical  application  of  the  progressive  principle  of  cooperation  in  the 
voluntary  field  at  the  very  time  when  some  ten  or  more  countries  are  establish- 
ing ministries  of  health,  and  thus  seeking,  through  consolidation  and  cooper- 
ation, an  increased  measure  of  efficiency  in  government  health  work. 

The  standing  of  the  member  organizations  of  the  National  Health  Council, 
and  the  nature  of  the  activities  they  are  taking  up  on  this  new  basis  of  co- 
•ordination,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  in  itself  of  the  usefulness  and  the  promise 
of  the  move.  Such  a  movement,  through  its  membership,  and  through  a 
mutually  helpful  relationship  with  the  State  and  local  voluntary  health  agen- 
ies,  should  effectively  serve  the  declared  object  of  the  National  Health  Council; 
which  is,  "the  betterment  of  health  work  in  the  United  States.  " 


This  principle  of  correlation  of  health  work  has  been  adopted  by  Germany, 
where  the  following  organisations  have  formed  a  league:  Infant  Welfare 
Association,  Central  Committee  for  fighting  Tuberculosis,  Association  for 
fighting  Venereal  Diseases,  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Cripples,  and  the 
Anti- Alcoholism  Association. 

The  object  of  this  league,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Charlottenburg,  is 
to  bring  about  a  closer  collaboration  between  these  various  organizations,  to 
give  each  other  mutual  assistance  and  to  adopt  a  common  attitude  as  regards 
legislative  and  administrative  measures. 

An  institution  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Health  Council  of  America, 
and  pursuing  the  same  ends,  was  established  last  spring  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
under  the  name  of  Council  of  Social  Hygiene  ("Udszs  ").  It  embraces  the 
following  national  organizations:  Red  Cross,  Temperance  League,  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Mothers  and  Infants,  Child  Welfare  Society,  Commission  for 
the  Protection  of  Youth,  Society  for  the  Education  and  Cure  of  Invalids  and 
the  Czech  Society  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases. 
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THE  FIRST  SYMPTOMS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

month  there  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  an  article  emphasizing  the  value  of  social' 
measures  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis.  We  publish  this  month  an  article  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  which  describes  how  an  individual  may  come  to  know  in  time 
that  he  is  suffering  from  this  terrible  disease.  This  knowledge  is  for  the  individual  the 
essential  preliminary  which  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  organizations. 

WHETHER  we  think  of  the  consumptive  himself  or  of  his  children,  threat- 
ened daily  with  the  danger  of  infection,  the  first  thing  we  wish  for  on  their 
behalf  is  that  they  may  all  be  looked  after  by  doctor  and  nurse  who  understand 
their  plight  and  can  do  much  to  relieve  it.  Though  the  vital  importance  of 
early  treatment  is  recognised  everywhere,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  patients  do  not  get  any  early  treatment;  and  that  is  why  60, 
70,  80  or  sometimes  90  per  cent  of  sanatorium  patients  die  at  last  of 
tuberculosis  in  spite  of  their  of  treatment.  The  stable  door  is  locked  after  the 
horse  has  escaped.  This  lamentable  truth  was  well  shown  in  the  intensive 
health  campaign  carried  out  at  Framingham.  On  Jan.  i,  1917,  only  27  cases 
of  tuberculosis  were  known  to  the  health  authorities.  By  the  end  of  1918, 
there  had  been  recorded  242  cases.  This  is  not  to  say  that  tuberculosis  was 
increasing,  for  there  were  only  10  deaths  in  1918  compared  with  19  deaths 
in  the  previous  year.  "  Evidently  ",  as  the  report  says,  "  more  cases  are 
being  reported  in  the  early  stage.  " 

Unfortunately,  intensive  health  campaigns,  like  the  Framingham  de- 
monstration, cannot  be  carried  on  all  over  the  world,  at  any  rate,  until  more 
people  are  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  community  health.  But,  progress 
is  possible  in  two  directions  and  without  delay.  First,  the  doctors  must  be 
more  on  the  look-out  for  the  early  signs  of  tuberculosis  and  secondly,  the 
public  must  learn  to  recognise  the  early  symptoms,  so  that  the  doctor  may 
be  given  a  chance. 

Anyone  who  has  felt  a  tickling  in  his  throat,  has  coughed  and  found  his 
mouth  full  of  bright  red  blood,  will  admit  that  this  experience  made  his  skin 
creep  and  set  his  heart  thumping,  when  it  happened  for  the  first  time.  The 
very  first  sign  of  tuberculosis  may  be  this  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  either  slight 
or  profuse.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  start,  for  it  frightens  the  patient  into 
a  doctor's  consulting  room,  and  puts  the  doctor  at  once  on  the  alert,  but 
it  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  There 
is  usually  a  sense  of  tiredness  and  this  may  be  the  only  sign  at  first.  It  comes  , 
on  in  the  afternoon  without  any  obvious  reason  and  is  continued  from  day 
to  day.  Usually  it  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  weight,  with  poor  appetite  or 
indigestion.  Then  there  is  the  cough.  Of  course  every  cough  does  not  mean 
tuberculosis,  but  every  cough  which  lasts  for  three  weeks  or  more  should  mean 
a  medical  examination  .  It  need  not  be  a  bad  cough,  the  cough  of  early  tuber- 
culosis is  nearly  always  a  slight  one,  but  it  does  not  get  well.  After  a  time, 
a  little  phlegm  is  brought  up.  This  means  that  the  disease  is  advancing,  and 
if  the  phlegm  is  examined  under  the  microscope  there  may  be  bacilli  to  be 
seen  or  fragments  of  what  once  was  lung  which  the  disease  has  eaten  away. 
The  wise  man  will  not  wait  until  he  is  coughing  up  the  bacilli  and  little  lumps 
of  cheesy  waste.  A  sign,  which  is  often  found  some  time  before  the  cough, 
is  persistent  pain  in  the  chest  and  especially  in  the  right  shoulder.  It  is  a 
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pain  which  is  made  worse  by  taking  a  deep  breath,  as  in  yawning  or  coughing 
or  sneezing.  If  the  doctor  has  a  chance  to  examine  his  patient  while  the  pain 
is  still  there,  he  can  tell  what  is  its  significance.  After  the  pain  has  gone, 
probably  nobody  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  pleurisy  (and  probably 
tuberculous)  or  rheumatism.  Sweating  at  night  and  a  long-continued  hoarse- 
ness and  shortness  of  breath,  especially  on  exertion,  are  also  signs  about 
which  the  doctor  ought  to  known.. 

A  slight  feverishness  coming  on  at  night  must  be  due  to  infection  of  some 
kind.  In  children  especially,  it  is  a  sign  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  while  we  are  thinking  of  children,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  tuber- 
culous child,  instead  of  losing  weight,  may  just  fail  to  gain  weight.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  approximate  amount  which  boys  and  girls  should 
gain  every  month. 


APPROXIMATE  MONTHLY  GAIN  IN  WEIGHT. 


BOYS 


Age 

5  to     8  yrs. 

8  to  12 

13  to  16 

16  to  18  " 


Gain 

6  ozs. 


16 


GIRLS 
Age 

5  to     8  yrs. 

8  to  ii 
ii  to  14 
14  to  16 
16  to  18  " 


Gain 

6  ozs. 

8     " 

12 

8 
4     " 


The  following  remarks  on  this  table,  made  by  Dr.  Emmett  Holt,  show 
how  the  table  should  be  used: 

"  Variations  in  the  annual  rate  of  gain  of  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half 
on  either  side  of  the  average,  are  common  in  healthy  boys  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twelve  years ;  and  variations  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  either 
side  of  the  average  are  common  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year. 

"  Variations  in  the  monthly  gain  in  weight  are  even  more  marked  than 
in  the  annual  gain.  Few  children  gain  regularly  every  month  in  the  year. 
A  stationary  weight  for  a  few  months  is  consistent  with  perfect  health.  But 
a  prolonged  period  of  stationary  weight  or  a  steady  loss  at  any  time  is  to  be 
considered  significant  and  demands  attention.  " 

Children  who  fail  to  gain  in  weight  are  often  anaemic.  There  are  other 
causes  of  anaemia  besides  tuberculosis,  but  in  any  case  the  doctor  should 
be  consulted  about  this  condition. 

Probably  most  tuberculosis  begins  in  childhood  and  intelligent  care  of 
our  children  with  medical  attention,  whenever  they  fail  to  progress  according 
to  the  above  rules,  and  especially  when  there  has  been  tuberculosis  in  the 
family,  would  do  much  to  stamp  out  this  disease  in  the  next  generation. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  AMD  HEALTH  TRAINING. 

William  A.  Hove,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  State  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools,  New  York  State, 
President  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association,  delivered  an  address  on  school 
health  service  in  New  York  State  before  the  National  Education  Association  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  July  5,  1921.  From  this  address,  which  contains  an  outline  of  the 
programme  of  health  education  in  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  quote  the 
following :  * 


That  normal  wisdom  is  the  result  of  normal  health,  physical  and  mental,  is 
the  basic  principle  of  the  programme  of  health  education  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  State.  The  aim  of  course  is  the  formation  and  development  by  children 
of  automatic  gcod-health  habits,  as  well  as  the  stimulation  of  normal  play. 
The  programme  provides  for  giving  school  credit  for  health  improvement  as  well 
as  for  mental  progress?  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  adequately  trained 
teachers  of  physical  education,  the  education  of  the  community  to  assume  its 
own  responsibility  for  efficient  administration,  and  the  stimulation  of  executives 
and  legislators  to  grant  necessary  appropriations. 


THE  phase  of  Health  Education  and  Health  Training  is  placed  last  in  our 
school  health  service  as  it  is  the  most  basic  part  of  our  whole  programme 
is  the  most  inclusive  in  its  scope  and  exerts  the  greatest  determining  influence 
on  results  to  be  accomplished.  Many  of  us  have  appreciated  for  years  that 
the  solution  of  most  of  our  problems  of  health  and  of  sanitation  is  an  edu- 
cational problem.  We  have  all  felt  the  need  of  better  trained  teachers  to  do 
this  work.  We  have  realised  fully  that  the  teacher  must  be  qualified  to  do 
the  major  part  of  the  health  work  in  the  room  in  which  she  teaches.  It  has 
been  equally  as  evident  to  us  that  pupils  must  be  taught  practical  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  and  that  this  instruction  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  can 
be  easily  understood  by  chidren  and  easily  utilised  by  them  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  good  health  habits.  It  is  far  better  to  teach  less  and  to 
have  what  is  taught  clearly  understood  and  properly  applied  to  health  achieve- 
ments than  to  teach  more  that  is  poorly  understood  and  poorly  applied  to 
the  formation  of  health  habits. 

In  New  York  State  our  normal  schools  will  increase  their  courses  from 
two  to  three  years  in  the  fall  of  1922.  In  the  re-arrangement  of  the  instruction 
and  training  to  be  given  to  pupil  teachers,  60  hours  will  be  devoted  each  year, 
or  180  hours  in  three  years,  to  practical  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The  state 
will  be  insistent  that  matriculents  to  normal  schools  and  to  the  State  College 
for  Teachers  shall  be  physically  as  well  as  mentally  qualified  to  take  up  the 
work.  Every  student  will  be  given  practical  demonstrations  in  school  health 
service.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  health 
among  our  pupil  teachers.  They  will  be  trained  to  preserve  their  own  health 
and  to  safeguard  that  of  pupils  coming  under  their  care  after  graduation. 
Eight  of  our  ten  normal  schools  are  now  doing  more  or  less  this  special  work 
in  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  and 
the  Eswego  Normal  School  are  conducting  an  excellent  course  in  this  work. 
We  hope  and  expect  in  a  short  time  to  have  a  department  of  health  education 
and  sanitation  established  and  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner  in  all  our 
State  institutions  in  which  prospective  teachers  are  trained. 

1  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol.  XI,  No  10,  October  1921,  page  873. 
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A  definite  programme  has  been  adopted  in  our  State  for  instruction  in  health 
and  sanitation  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  In  its  administration  it  will 
be  reduced  to  the  simplest  terms  in  subject  matter  taught  and  training  re- 
quired. It  will  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible  to  children  and  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  can  be  utilised  by  them  in  the  formation  of  good  health  habits.  It 
will  begin  when  the  child  first  enters  school  and  will  continue  through  the 
high  school.  It  will  apply  to  every  child  in  school.  It  will  include  daily 
health  inspection  of  each  pupil  and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
It  will  establish  a  physical  rating  for  every  child  on  admission  to  school  and 
will  give  school  credit  for  health  improvement  as  well  as  for  mental  progress. 
Systematic  attention  will  be  given  to  the  correction  of  defects  found  and 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  need  of  keeping  well.  Its  purpose 
will  be  to  keep  every  child  well,  physically  and  mentally.  Every  community 
will  be  expected  to  do  its  best  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  programme 
for  better  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  better  sanitary  conditions  in 
schools.  The  teacher  in  charge  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  work  in  her  room. 

A  practical  syllabus  in  the  simple  essentials  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
as  outlined  above,  has  been  prepared  for  the  first  six  grades  in  our  public 
schools.  This  we  hope  to  have  in  operation  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
school  year.  It  is  our  expectation  to  complete  the  syllabus  for  the  upper 
six  grades  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve  months. 


TWO  YEARS  OF  FIGHTING  VENEREAL  DISEASES.1 

Summary  of  accomplishments  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State  Boards 

of  Health. 

r~I^HE  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
State  boards  of  health,  has  made  very  material  progress  in  organising  a 
programme  for  combating  venereal  diseases.  The  following  brief  summary  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Service  and  the  State  boards  of  health  is  furnished 
for  the  information  of  persons  interested  in  this  work. 

i.  Medical  Measures.  -  -  Four  hundred  and  seventy- two  clinics  have 
been  established.  The  organisation  of  venereal  disease  clinics  throughout 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  combating  venereal  diseases. 

Treatments  to  the  number  of  2,103,900  have  been  given  to  185,200  clinic 
patients.  The  cost  per  treatment  in  the  most  efficient  clinics  is  less  than  $  i 
per  person.  These  clinics  have  discharged  as  non-infectious  41,100  patients. 

Social  workers  follow  up  the  infected  patients  in  order  to  protect  other 
persons.  Through  these  social  workers  patients  who  stop  treatment  are 
persuaded  to  return  until  cured.  Members  of  the  families  of  the  patients 
are  brought  to  the  clinic  for  examination  and  treatment. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  druggists  have  helped  in  checking  the  sale  of 
patent  remedies. 

In  16  States  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  such  remedies. 

Of  20,000  newspapers  and  magazines,  19,800  have  agreed  to  take  out 
or  keep  out  advertisements  of  quack  doctors. 

1  From  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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Fifteen  thousand  placards  have  been  posted.  The  placard  attracts  diseasec 
sons  to  clinics  and  also  has  educational  value. 

Sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  physicians  have  pledged  their  cooperation 
Seventy-three  thousand  nine  hundred  manuals  of  treatment  have  beer 
given  to  physicians. 

2.  Educational  Measures.  --  The  "  Keeping  Fit  "  exhibit  has  been  showr 
to  740,000  young  men  and  boys.  The  exhibit  is  interesting  enough  for  col- 
lege men  and  simple  enough  for  older  boys  not  yet  in  high  school,  and  has 
done  much  to  establish  high  standards  of  vigorous  manhood. 

Exhibits  and  lantern  slides,  emphasising  the  seriousness  of  the  venerel 
menace  and  the  importance  of  educational  measures,  have  been  shown  tc 
13,000  audiences. 

Motion  pictures  have  been  shown  to  3,600  audiences,  reaching  1,458,000 
persons. 

Various  industries  have  purchased  and  used  a  million  pieces  of  printed 
matter.  Many  firms  have  printed  their  own  pamphlets. 

Five  thousand  industrial  establishments  have  undertaken  venereal  disease 
control. 

More  than  20,500  lectures  have  been  held  for  business  men's  organisations, 
women's  clubs,  fraternal  orders,  and  other  organisations,  and  were  attended 
by  3,306,000  persons. 

Pamphlets  to  the  number  of  22,221,000  on  the  subject  of  venereal  diseases 
and  their  control  have  been  distributed. 

Thirty-one  conferences  of  educators  have  been  held  in  order  that  sex 
education  could  be  given  in  schools  in  case  of  failure  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  home. 

Coloured  lecturers  have  held  600  meetings  for  coloured  people  and  have 
reached  145,000  persons. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  have  cooperated.  In  one  State  full  page  advert- 
isements were  published  in  newspapers  of  nine  cities. 

3.  Legal  Measures.  -  -  Many  houses  of  prostitution  have  been  closed. 
(Particular  attention  is  given  to  prostitutes,  because  they  constitute  dangerous 
foci  of  infection.) 

Men  are  now  being  prosecuted  as  well  as  women.  (Men  caught  with  women 
in  an  act  of  prostitution  are  equally  guilty.) 

Newspapers  have  supported  venereal  disease  legislation  proposed  by  I 
State  boards  of  health.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  ordinances  dealing  witl  | 
the  control  of  venereal  diseases  have  been  passed. 

Drastic  measures  are  now  taken  to  safeguard  the  public.  Several  State; 
have  quarantine  houses  in  which  to  harbour  persons  with  a  venereal  diseast 
when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

Mental  tests  of  persons  infected  with  venereal  diseases  have  been  extended 
through  the  agency  of  municipal  and  juvenile  courts. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  institutions  for  the  feebleli 
minded.  These  institutions  will  take  care  of  persons  who  would  inevitable 
become  spreaders  of  venereal  disease  were  they  not  adequately  cared  foi 

Increasing  number  of  social  workers  are  being  employed.  More  intej. 
ligent  and  effective  handling  of  women  infected  with  venereal  disease  i[ 
assured  by  the  growth  of  social  work. 
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RED  CROSS  NEWS. 


ARGENTINE. 

Red  Cross  Building.  —  Dr.  Sylla  Monsegur  has  proposed  the  building  of  an  edifice 
for  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  that  would  consist  of  several  wings  in  which  it  is  planned 
to  house  the  Red  Cross  offices,  the  training  schools  for  men  and  women  nurses,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  a  school  for  Child  Welfare,  a  public  library  for  social  hygiene  and  physiology, 
etc. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  -  -  The  Argentine  Red  Cross  announces  that  the  organisation 
of  an  Argentine  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  Plans  for  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  school  teacher  for  enrolling 
the  children  and  for  making  effective  the  proposed  aims  of  the  Society  are  under  way. 
A  registry  for  membership  has  been  opened  in  the  offices  of  the  Red  Cross  where  the 
children  desirous  of  joining  the  Red  Cross  will  be  enrolled. 


BELGIUM. 

Relief  in  Russia.  —  The  50,000  Belgian  Francs  donated  to  the  League  by  the  Belgian 
Red  Cross  for  relief  work  in  Russia  and  recently  allocated  by  the  League  to  Russian 
relief  under  Dr.  Nansen,  have  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  ten  car  loads  of  rye  which 
are  now  en  route  to  Moscow  for  the  use  of  relief  organisations  at  work  there. 


BULGARIA. 

Red  Cross  Publications.  —  The  Bulgarian  Red  Cross  has  decided  to  translate  into 
Bulgarian  two  of  the  League  pamphlets,  The  Elements  of  Hygiene  and  Combattez  et 
foitez  la  Tuberculose,  and  has  requested  the  League  to  furnish  plates  for  illustrations. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  president  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross  has  written  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  League's  action  in  sending  Mr.  Barton  to  Bulgaria  to  establish 
their  Junior  Red  Cross  and  their  gratitude  for  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Barton 
while  there. 
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CANADA. 

Public  Health  Nursing  in  Canada.  —  The  great  progress  which  public  health  nursing 
has  made  in  Canada  was  demonstrated  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
National  Association  of  Trained  Nurses,  held  in  Quebec  last  summer.  One  entire  day 
was  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Public  Health  Section,  and  reports  were  read 
from  various  provinces  describing  public  health  activities.  A  summary  of  these  reports 
is  given  below. 

Nova  Scotia.  —  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a  competent  central  organ- 
isation for  supervising  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  local  board  of  health,  the 
Governor-in-Council  has  been  authorised  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  health,  three 
divisional  medical  health  officers  and  a  superintendent  of  the  nursing  service,  as  well 
as  the  requisite  number  of  public  health  nurses.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  public  health  clinics  in  each  country. 

In  order  to  provide  qualified  public  health  nurses,  a  special  training  course  was 
established  at  Dalhousie  University  in  March  1920,  but  the  demand  is  so  great  that 
two  classes  of  graduates  have  proved  insufficient  to  meet  it. 

The  Provincial  Red  Cross  Society  has  donated  $  25,000  to  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  the  maintenance  of  a  trained  public  health  nurse  in  each  county 
for  one  year.  By  last  summer  twelve  counties  had  begun  this  work,  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  every  county  will  be  supplied  and  will  undertake  the  financial 
support  of  these  nurses. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  the  Red  Cross  in  Nova  Scotia  equipped  and  sent 
"  health  caravans  "  for  demonstration  purposes  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince.   These  caravans  comprise  expert  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  services,  and  do 
excellent  health  propaganda. 

The  largest  towns  maintain  their  own  nurses,  Halifax  employing  a  staff  of  four. 
The  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  is  also  doing  admirable  work  in  the  cities. 

New  Brunswick.  —  Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  public  health  work  in  New 
Brunswick.  After  the  successful  child  welfare  exhibit  of  September  1920,  when  60,000 
people  were  given  instruction,  the  local  Red  Cross  organised  a  tour  of  the  province, 
a  graduate  nurse  being  employed  to  explain  the  policies  and  administration  of  the 
Provincial  Health  Department.  As  a  result  of  the  successful  "  Health  Week  "  held 
last  spring  throughout  the  province,  numerous  public  health  associations  were  formed 
for  child  welfare,  tuberculosis  and  the  fight  against  venereal  diseases.  A  school  for 
public  health  nurses  was  opened  by  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  rural  districts,  the  Red  Cross  covering  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  training. 

The  Provincial  Health  Department  is  also  active  in  combating  venereal  diseases 
and  has  appointed  three  medical  officers  to  preside  over  clinics  and  register  cases. 
This  Department  has  received  financial  support  from  the  local  Red  Cross  for  its  public 
health  and  nursing  activities. 

Quebec,  —  Public  health  nursing  in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  carried  on  by  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  of  whom  there  are  between  60  and  70.  In  addition,  there 
are  33  nurses  engaged  in  similar  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company, 
while  the  Public  Health  Department  of  Montreal  employs  17  physicians,  34  public 
health  nurses  and  one  dentist. 

Child  welfare  organisations  are  doing  important  work  in  the  province,  Montreal 
operating  36  milk  stations.  There  are  also  2  baby  camps  in  public  parks  with  nurses 
and  physicians  in  daily  attendance  and  dispensaries  for  tuberculosis  and  infant  morta- 
lity are  being  established  by  the  Superior  Board  of  Health.  A  "  Health  Drive  "  was 
organised  this  year  by  the  Child  Welfare  Association. 

The  establishment  of  a  course  for  graduate  nurses  at  McGill  University  last  year 
marks  an  epoch  for  the  nursing  profession  in  Canada ;  26  nurses  are  already  employed 
in  industries. 
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Ontario.  —  The  demonstration  of  public  health  activities  by  the  Provincial  Health 
Department  is  being  developed  with  great  success.  The  local  Red  Cross  is  paying 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  eight  public  health  nurses  for  one  year,  these  nurses  being 
controlled  by  the  Provincial  Health  Department.  Municipalities  have  been  quick 
to  learn  from  this  example  and  already  seventeen  have  definitely  decided  on  having 
their  own  public  health  nurse. 

Another  innovation  of  the  Provincial  Health  Department  is  a  motor  tour  through 
the  province,  known  as  "  The  Child  Welfare  Special,  "  which  holds  clinics  in  various 
places. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  Ontario  to  improve  the  education  of  nurses.  During 
the  summer  of  last  year  two  courses  were  organised  by  the  Department  of  Education 
for  nurses  engaged  in  school  work,  and  a  third  by  the  Health  Department  and  the 
local  Red  Cross.  In  September  of  the  same  year  a  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing, 
financed  by  the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  where  fifty  nurses  were  enrolled,  of  whom  forty-seven  received  diplomas 
last  spring. 

Manitoba.  --In  Manitoba  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  employs  43  i  rained 
nurses  for  public  health  purposes  throughout  the  province.  This  department  co-operates 
with  many  social  and  government  bodies,  particularly  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare. 
Five  new  child  welfare  stations  have  been  opened  in  the  past  year,  making  a  total 
of  seven  now  in  operation. 

In  June  1920,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Manitoba  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society,  whereby  three  nurses  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  are  stationed 
in  unorganised  or  isolated  districts,  these  nurses  being  controlled  and  supervised  by 
officials  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  provides  the  furnishings  of  the  cottage  or  rooms  where 
the  nurse  is  stationed,  also  salary,  equipment,  and  nurses'  expenses.  The  nurses' 
residence  includes  a  hospital  ward,  which  is  also  used  as  a  health  centre. 

District  nursing  is  done  by  two  organisations.  One  is  the  Margaret  Scott  Nursing 
Mission,  with  a  staff  of  five  graduate  nurses,  two  pupil  nurses  from  the  Winnipeg  General 
Hospital,  and  one  service  sister  who  is  not  a  nurse,  but  who  goes  into  the  homes  and 
assists  when  needed  with  housekeeping  problems.  The  other  is  the  Victorian  Order 
of  Nurses,  which  maintains  a  staff  of  thirteen.  These  nurses,  in  addition  to  routine 
public  health  nursing,  have  started  "  Mother  Craft  Classes  "  and  Mothers'  Clubs, 
which  are  helping  to  meet  the  need  for  more  pre-natal  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Health  in  Winnipeg  employs  four  nurses  for  tuberculosis  nursing 
and  clinics.  This  department  also  controls  the  bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  which 
employs  thirteen  nurses.  Hospital  Social  Service  employs  four  nurses.  During  the 
past  year  a  pre-natal  clinic  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital. 

Nutritional  clinics  have  also  been  started  and  have  been  very  successful. 

Alberta.  --In  Alberta,  a  public  health  nursing  service  was  inaugurated  in  1918, 
when  four  nurses  were  trained,  equipped  and  sent  out  to  various  parts  of  the  province. 

This  staff  has  now  grown  to  twenty-one.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  not  only 
are  these  nurses  registered  in  their  own  province  and  graduates  of  recognised  training 
schools,  but  .they  are  also  graduates  of  the  course  in  public  health  nursing  given 
by  the  University  of  Alberta  or  of  a  similar  course  in  a  recognised  university. 

Special  instruction  in  maternity  work  is  given  the  nurses,  rendering  great  service, 
as  they  are  often  established  in  a  territory  with  no  doctors.  The  very  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  country  render  the  nurses'  services  more  valuable,  especially  in 
reducing  the  percentage  of  infant  mortality. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  —  No  organised  public  health  nursing  had  been  done  on 
the  Island  till  the  Provincial  Red  Cross  Society  made  arrangements  for  a  nurse  to 
commence  educational  and  demonstrative  work  in  February  1921. 
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It  was  thought  advisable  to  start  the  practical  demonstration  in  the  schools,  as 
in  thin  way  the  nurse  in  her  follow-up  work  would  find  the  readiest  method  of  intro- 
duction into  the  homes. 

So  far  seventeen  public  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  larger  towns  with  the  object 
of  educating  the  communities  to  the  value  of  child-welfare  and  general  public  health 
work.  • 

British  Columbia.  —  The  Provincial  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  train 
and  maintain  nurses  for  public  health  work  in  rural  districts  in  British  Columbia, 
such  nurses  to  be  known  as  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nurses.  There  are  now  ten  centres 
established.  Veiy  material  assistance  was  also  given  to  public  health  work  when  the 
Provincial  Division  undertook  to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Red  Cross 
chair  of  public  health  in  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  This  is  to  be  financed 
for  three  years  by  the  British  Columbia  Division  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  first  course 
started  in  November  1920,  with  twenty-six  graduate  nurses.  The  course  was  an  intensive 
one  of  six  weeks  with  field  work  taken  with  the  Victorian  Order,  School  Nurses,  Child 
Welfare,  Social  Service,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  Victorian  Order  has  materially  increased  during  the  past  year  in 
all  its  various  branches.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1920  a  "Well  Baby  Clinic"  was 
organised  at  South  Vancouver.  This  clinic  is  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 

During  the  past  year  an  intensive  pre-natal  system  has  been  started.  As  nearly 
as  possible,  every  expectant  mother  on  the  list  is  visited  twice  each  month  and  advised 
as  to  rest,  exercise,  food  and  clothing  for  herself,  and  as  to  cot  and  layette  for  her  baby. 

In  1920  the  Victorian  Order  gave  a  course  in  public  health  nursing  to  twenty  students. 
Some  of  these  nurses  have  remained  on  the  staff,  others  have  taken  Red  Cross  districts, 
or  have  returned  to  the  United  States  to  take  up  public  health  work  in  their  own  country. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Movement  and  Boy  Scouts.  —  The  success  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
movement  in  Canada  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  receiving  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  every  member  in  the  Province 
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of  Saskatchewan  has  become  a  Junior  Red  Cross  member.  The  accompanying  illu- 
stration from  the  Saskatchewan  "  Junior  Red  Cross  Magazine  "  for  October  shows 
the  cordial  relationship  existing  between  the  two  movements. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  has  issued  application  forms  for  schools  wishing  to  organise 
a  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary.  These  applications  state  the  name  and  the  motto 
adopted  by  the  branch  organisation,  the  work  which  has  been  planned  and  the  contri- 
bution to  the  local  children's  fund.  According  to  the  "  Instructions  "  on  these  forms, 
there  is  no  specified  membership  fee  for  individuals,  though  School  Auxiliaries  are 
expected  to  make  voluntary  offerings.  The  only  qualification  for  membership  is 
"  willingness  to  help  in  the  peace-time  service  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  " 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Junior  Red  Cross  helps  Russian  children.  -  -  Under  the  direction  of  the  Czech 
Junior  Red  Cross,  a  sanitary  train  has  been  sent  to  Russia  from  Prague  in  order  to 
bring  back  600  Russian  children  to  Pardubica,  Czecho-Slovakia,  where  they  will  be 
quarantined  and  equipped.  Later  they  will  be  sent  to  the  families  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
which  have  agreed  to  care  for  them.  This  expedition  was  organised  and  carried  out 
by  the  Czech  Junior  Red  Cross  with  the  assistance  of  the  Minister  of  National  Defence. 

JAPAN. 

Japanese  Delegate  Appointed.  --  The  President  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross,  in  a 
letter  dated  October  27,  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tetzuichiro  Miyake,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Berne,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross 
to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix- Rouge. 

In  his  letter  President  Hirayama  says  "  as  the'  work  of  the  Red  Cross  multiplies 
and  assumes  diverse  forms,  the  matters  requiring  discussion  between  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  and  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix- Rouge  and  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  constantly  increase.  The  distance  separating  Japan  from  Geneva  often  causes 
grave  inconvenience  on  account  of  delay  in  communications.  For  this  reason  the  dele- 
gate has  been  appointed  to  serve  as  intermediary.  We  will  therefore  be  grateful,  if 
in  the  future,  you  will  address  in  the  first  instance  all  matters  of  importance  or  urgency 
to  Mr.  Miyake.  " 

LUXEMBURG. 


Red  Cross  Central  Committee  —  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
of  Luxemburg  is  unusually  representative  and  influential,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  list  just  received  by  the  League. 

Emile   Matrisch,    President   of  the   Arbed   (the  largest   Industrial   Corporation 
in    Luxemburg),    Chairman. 

Fr.   Altwiez,   President  of  the  Chambre  des  Deputes. 

V.  Thorn,  Honorary  Minister,  President  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Fr.  de  Colnet  d'Huart,   Marshall  of  the  Court. 

L.  Montrier,   Councillor  of  State,   President  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes. 

G.    Diderich,   Burgomaster  of   Luxemburg,    Deputy. 

Fr.    Heckmann,   Commander   of  the   Armed   Forces. 

Dr.  A.  Praun,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology. 

Abbe  Pletschette,  Cure  of  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.    Jacoby,    Pastor  of  the   Protestant   Community. 

Dr.   Fuchs,   Chief  Rabbi. 

A.   Funck,   Councillor  of  State,    Secretary. 

The  Luxemburg  Red  Cross  will  be  represented  at  the  Western  European  Conference 
on  Venereal  Diseases  by  Dr.  Michel  Montrier. 


POLAND. 

Peace  Programme  of  the  Red  Cross.  —  Before  and  during  the  War  the  Red  Cross 
in  Poland  was  a  German- Russian  organisation  in  which  the  Polish  element  was  scarcely 
represented.  The  real  Polish  National  Red  Cross  was  constituted  on  April  27,  1919. 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Warsaw  on  September  15-16  of  this  year,  Mr.  Alexander 
Dobrowolski  '  being  in  the  Chair.  General  Zwierzchowski,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
at  the  Ministry  of  War,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  Army  and  Government,  praised 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Polish  Red  Cross.  At  the  second  plenary  meeting 
the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  various  Commissions  were  adopted.  One  of  these 
Commissions  has  been  specially  charged  with  working  out  a  peace-time  programme. 
This  programme,  which  was  approved  by  the  Assembly,  is  as  follows : 

I.  Educational  Activities.  —  Training  of  Personnel : 

1.  Creation  of  a  nursing  school  in  each  province. 

2.  (a)  Organisation  of  supplementary  courses  on  disinfection,  public  health,  first- 
aid,  etc. 

(b)  Organisation  of  reserve  personnel  for  immediate  mobilisation  in  case  of  war. 

3.  Preparation  of  Sanitary  material  by  war  disabled  in  special  work-shops. 

II.  Health  activities. 

1.  Direction  of  medical  establishments  (sanatoria,  dispensaries,  first-aid  stations.) 

2.  Health  propaganda  by  means  of  pamphlets,  posters,  lectures,  etc.  in  collaboration 
with  the  Health  Ministry  and  the  Polish   Societies  for  fighting  Tuberculosis, 
Venereal  Diseases,  etc. 

3.  Child  Welfare. 

4.  Collaboration  with  governmental  and  private  organisations  in  assisting. 

(a)  young  demobilised  soldiers  (creation  of  scholarships,  etc.) 

(b)  all  those  who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  war. 

III.  Other  Activities. 

1.  Organisation  of  a  Junior  Red  Cross.  2 

2.  Disaster  relief  work. 

Polish  Red  Cross  in  the  Far  East.  —  A  section  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  has  been 
constituted  in  the  Far  East  in  the  republic  created  by  the  Soviet  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  section,  despite  very  great  difficulties,  is  accomplishing 
a  most  useful  work  among  the  40,000  Poles  exiled  in  Siberia,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
etc.  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  great  straits.  The  Polish  Red  Cross  has  organised 
help  in  these  countries  for  old  people  and  children  and  has  also  created  a  Pasteur 
institute  which  renders  very  great  service  to  the  Polish  and  Chinese  population. 

Red  Cross  Information  Service.  —  This  service  was  created  during  the  War  at  the 
instigation  of  women  students  at  the  time  when  Poland,  as  a  result  of  various  enemy 
occupations,  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to  trace 
prisoners  of  war  and  soldiers  reported  missing  and  to  put  them  into  touch  with  their 
families,  began  in  a  very  small  way,  having  only  its  organisers  as  members.  Gradually, 
however,  its  activities  developed  and  became  more  general. 

The  Information  Bureau,  which  is  now  under  the  direction  of  three  Polish  students, 
Mmes  Przyborowska,  Bortnowska  and  Grabinska,  has  organised  an  information  service 
for  Poles  who  have  emigrated  to  America,  as  well  as  exiles  and  prisoners  in  Soviet 
Russia ;  it  also  collects  and  distributes  information  of  every  sort  and  renders  great 
service  to  all  classes  in  Poland,  reaching  even  out-lying  districts. 

1  M.  Alexandra  Dobrowolski  represented  the  Polish  Red  Cross  at  the  Geneva  Conference  for  Russian  famine 
relief  (August  15-16,  1921.). 

-  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies;  Vol.  II,  No.  13-14,  October-November,  1921,  p.  513. 
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Gymnastic  drill  by  members 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 


Activities  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  The  motto  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  is  "  Love 
thy  neighbour.  "  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross,  with  the  assistance 
of  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  have  created  a  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish 
Junior  Red  Cross.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  this  Committee  addressed  an  appeal 
to  teachers  and  pupils  which  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response  and  resulted  in  the  imme- 
diate organisation  of  branch  sections.  Workshops  for  boys  and  girls  were  opened  in 
Warsaw  and  elsewhere.  In  these  workshops  older  girls  work  garments  for  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers  and  for  poor  children,  while  the  younger  ones  prepare  bandages, 
collect  news-papers  and  books  for  the  sick  and  bring  plants  and  flowers  for  their  gardens. 
The  boys  go  in  for  book-binding,  toy-making  and  the  manufacture  of  useful  articles, 
such  as  ink-pots,  pen-wipers,  etc. 

Branch  sections  have  organised  holiday  colonies,  and  what  are  called  "  half-colonies," 
(an  arrangement  by  which  children  living  in  towns  and  unable  to  get  sufficient  air  and 
sunshine  are  enabled  to  pass  their  weekly  holidays  in  the  country),  as  well  as  play- 
grounds and  little  gardens  where  children  can  cultivate  vegetables  for  poor  children. 
Despite  the  great  and  continual  difficulties  which  Poland  is  obliged  to  face  and  despite 
the  war  which  has  prevented  all  systematic  work,  400  branch  sections  of  the  Polish 
Junior  Red  Cross  have  been  organised  with  a  rapidly  increasing  membership,  which 
has  already  reached  100,000. 

The  fact  that  the  recently  elected  Committee  of  the  Polish  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
supported  by  government  authorities  as  well  as  by  the  public,  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
future  of  this  movement. 

Nursing  School  in  Warsaw.  —  The  School  for  Nurses  was  opened  on  October  30  at 
the  Polish  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Warsaw.  The  establishment  of  this  school  was  made 
possible  by  the  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Polish  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Warsaw  Department  of  Hospitals  and  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Warsaw 
University. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  promised  to  give  the  school  five  well  qualified  instructors 
for  the  period  of  two  years.  This  is  being  done  on  the  condition  that  the  school  will 
be  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Warsaw  University. 
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'1  IK-  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  are  given  by  the  Polish  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  Municipality  of  Warsaw. 

The  Director  of  the  School  is  Miss  Helen  Bridge,  who  formerly  occupied  a  similar 
post  in  i>t.  Louis,  Missouri.  Twenty-five  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  course. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva  Red  Cross  branch  and  Visiting  Nurses.  —  The  Bulletin  has  already  spoken 
of  the  Social  Hygiene  Dispensary  founded  in  1920  by  the  Geneva  branch  of  the  Swiss 
Red  Cross1.  This  institution  is  rendering  most  valuable  service.  Dr.  Guyot,  chairman 
of  the  Geneva  branch,  has  sent  out  the  following  appeal : 

"  Until  recently  there  was  a  regrettable  lack  in  the  treatment  of  poor  patients 
attending  the  free  consultations  of  polyclinics  and  medical  dispensaries.  It  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  doctors  of  these  institutions  were  unable  to  obtain  exact  infor- 
mation regarding  the  home  life,  work,  food,  and  especially  the  moral  troubles  of  the 
patients.  This  information,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  during  a  consultation,  is  most 
useful  for  judging  and  treating  numerous  cases. 

"  What  was  needed  was  a  qualified  intermediary  between  the  medical  consulting 
room  and  the  home  of  the  patient.  This  intermediary  is  the  Visiting  Nurse,  who  owes 
her  existence  to  Dr.  Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

"  The  Americans,  with  their  practical  sense,  have  perfected  this  idea  by  organising 
visiting  nurses  and  grouping  them  round  a  new  institution,  entitled  "  Public  Health 
Dispensary.  " 

"  The  Public  Health  Nurse  is  not  merely  someone  who  treats  poor  patients  at 
home,  neither  is  she  a  parish  Sister  (Gemeindeschwester)  ;  she  is  something  more, 
Thanks  to  her  special  training,  she  becomes  the  health  monitor  of  the  population  and 
leads  the  crusade  against  uncleanliness,  ignorance  and  prejudice.  She  is  the  doctor's 
ally  in  the  fight  against  the  great  scourges  of  humanity :  tuberculosis,  alcoholism, 
venereal  diseases,  infant  mortality.  Her  role  in  this  respect  is  not  merely  medical, 
but,  above  all,  social.  Besides  sufficient  medical  knowledge,  she  must  possess  very 
clear  ideas  on  civil  legislation  and  factory  laws,  as  well  as  on  social  aid  and  assistance. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  she  is  as  useful  to  cities  as  to  large  country  districts. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  an  average  of  one  visiting  nurse  to  every  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Lyons,  where  this  activity  was  introduced  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  1917,  there  are  now  ten  times  as  many  Visiting  Nurses  as  there  were 
two  years  ago. 

"The  Geneva  branch  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross,  encouraged  by  the  success  obtained 
in  America,  England  and  France,  founded  in  1920  a  Social  Hygiene  Dispensary  with 
Visiting  Nurses.  The  latter,  now  five  in  number,  make  more  than  1,300  vistis  a 
month  and  are  already  rendering  great  service  to  the  population.  It  would  be  well 
if  they  were  three  times  as  many,  for  they  are  of  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
doctor  and  greatly  contribute  towards  instilling  sound  health  principles.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  city  and  state  authorities  to  give  financial  support  to  an  institution  of  such 
public  utility — and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it  be  extended  throughout  Switzer- 
land and  that  its  new  and  principal  role  be  well  understood. 

"  For  this  reason,  the  Geneva  bran  h  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Woman's  Institute 
for  Social  Studies  have  undertaken  to  create  a  training  school  for  nurses,  iu  order  to 
supply  the  latter  with  the  medical  and  social  education  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  delicate  task.  This  course,  which  will  last  five  months,  includes  com- 
plementary medical  instruction,  given  by  doctors,  with  a  special  view  to  what  is 
needed,  and  social  studies  conducted  by  sociologists  and  jurists.  Periods  of  probation 
in  various  medical,  social  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  various 
branches  of  health  work,  will  complete  the  theoretical  instruction.  Examinations  will 
be  held  after  the  course  and  the  period  of  probation,  and  a  certificate  will  be  delivered. 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  vol.  I,  No,  12,  Pages  18-19. 
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"In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  specially  trained  nurses,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  their  role  and  able  to  direct  a  social  hygiene  dispensary  with  the 
necessary  authority. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  municipalities  will  encourage  and  support  the  cantonal 
branches  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  create  social 
hygiene  dispensaries  in  large  centres.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  Visiting  Nurses  to 
extend  their  good  work  to  all  the  needy  population,  instilling  in  them  those  principles 
of  health  which  are  essential  to  the  physicial  and  moral  welfare  of  our  country. 

"  The  service  which  Ihese  nnrses  will  render  to  the  community  will  largely  com- 
pensate for  the  expenses  incurred  in  organising  their  activities.  " 

UNITED  STA  TES. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  —  Mr.  James  Noble  Rule,  for  the  past  two  years  National  Director 
for  the  Junior  American  Red  Cross,  has  resigned  to  take  up  important  work  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn, 
formerly  executive  Secretary  of  the  Public  Educational  Association  of  New  York 
and  later  connected  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  specialist  in 
civic  education,  will  succeed  Mr.  Rule  as  National  Director  of  the  Junior  American 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  been  serving  for  some  time  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  He  is  also  author  of  many  pamphlets  on  civic  education  which  have  been  widely 
distributed  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  America. 


INTERNATIONAL    COMMITTEE  OF   THE   RED   CROSS 


The  Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix- Rouge  of  November  15  publishes  an  article 
by  M.  Theodore  Aubert  on  the  XXXth  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation and  one  by  M.  H.  Cuenod  on  the  internment  of  war  prisoners  in  Italy  on  board 
the  "  Heimai-Maru."  Interesting  details  regarding  the  "Pro  Juventute  "  institute 
and  the  results  obtained  by  it  during  the  last  two  years  are  given  by  M.  O.  von  Meyen- 
burg. 

The  "  Chronique  "  of  this  number  contains  information  regarding  relief  work  in 
Russia,  distress  in  Vienna,  a  French  draft-law  on  nursing  schools,  the  Superior  Council 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  in  France  and  the  Inter- A  Hied  Health  Exposition  in 
Strasbourg  in  1923  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Pasteur. 

The  report  of  the  Tenth  International  Red  Cross  Conference  held  in  Geneva  from 
March  30  to  April  7,  1921,  has  recently  been  published  in  a  handsome  edition  com- 
prising 266  pages.  This  publication,  for  which  the  Comite  International  de  la  Croix- 
Rouge  deserves  to  be  sincerely  congratulated,  contains  many  illustrations  of  the 
international  Red  Cross  exhibition  organised  by  the  Comite  International  at  the 
time  of  the  conference. 


SA  VE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Union  Internationale  de  Secours  aux  En/ants  of  November  20, 
1921,  gives  details  regarding  the  relief  work  for  children  in  Argentine,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Koumania,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  Under  the  title  of  Programme  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  for  Feeding 
Children,  the  following  interesting  information  is  given  : 

"  The  general  improvement  in  the  food  situation  in  Europe  has  enabled  the  American 
Relief  Administration  to  reduce  considerably  its  programme  of  relief  for  children 
in  the  countries  where  these  activities  exist.  According  to  information  received  at 
the  London  headquarters  present  and  future  food  supplies  needed  are  as  follows : 

Poland 500,000  rations,  the  government  supplying  sugar  and  flour. 

Austria     200,000  rations,  the  government  supplying  flour. 

Hungary      20,000  rations,  the  government  supplying  flour  and  beans; 

work  to  be  terminated  in  December. 

Esthonia      20,000  rations,  the  government  supplying  flour. 

Latvia      40,000  rations,  the  government  supplying  beans  and  fats. 

The  message  adds  : 

"  We  are  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  relief  work  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Baltic 
region  ;  however,  we  believe  that  we  can  reduce  rations  to  40,000  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
and  this  we  are  doing  at  present.  " 

"  The  American  Relief  Administration  expects  to  make  further  reductions  in  Poland 
and  Austria  and  is  making  efforts  in  order  that  the  governments  of  these  countries 
may  take  over  the  greater  part  of  the  relief  work  so  that  all  available  funds  may  be 
concentrated  for  the  relief  of  the  1,000,000  children  and  sick  people  in  Russia.  A  limited 
number  of  children  in  Czecho-Slovakia  are  still  being  supplied  with  milk  rations.  " 
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NEWS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


OFFICIAL  NEWS. 

The  Dutch  Red  Cross  has  contributed  5000  florins  as  its  share  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  League. 

National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Washington  announ- 
ces the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  as  Commissioner  to  Europe, 
effective  November  i. 


It  has  always  been  realised  by  the  League  that  it  is  most  desirable,  by 
personal  visits  where  possible,  to  learn  from  its  constituent  member  societies 
the  actual  situation  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  countries  concerned  in  relation 
to  health  organisation.  Only  by  having  such  knowledge  can  the  League  fully 
cooperate  with  its  member  societies  in  the  work  of  developing  their  membership 
and  of  evolving  schemes  for  popular  health  improvement  through  such  means 
as  public  health  nursing,  Junior  Red  Cross  and  various  other  methods  of 
popular  health  instruction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  Sir  Claude  Hill,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Salis, 
personal  assistant  of  the  Secretary  General,  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  Holland  and  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  where 
he  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception. 

At  the  Hague,  Sir  Claude  Hill  was  received  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Consort, 
Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Holland,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  new  Vice-Chairman,  Jonkheer  Loudon,  as  well  as  of  several  members  of 
the  Secretariat  and  of  the  Central  Committee.  His  Excellency  M.  Aalberse, 
Minister  of  Labour  and  Health  and  M.  Graaff,  Minister  of  Colonies,  also 
received  Sir  Claude  Hill  and  discussed  with  him  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  public  health  campaign  and  the  extension  of  the  latter  to  the  Far  East. 

From  the  Hague  Sir  Claude  Hill  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  C.  M.  Cold,  Chairman  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross  Society  and 
Dr.  Svendsen,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League,  and  Professor 
Madsen,  Member  of  the  Leagu'es  Medical  Advisory  Board,  regarding  the 
programme  of  the  General  Assembly  in  March  and  the  possibility  of  developing 
Red  Cross  work  in  Scandinavia.  Sir  Claude  was  also  presented  to  Prince 
Valdemar,  who  rendered  such  eminent  service  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  Denmark,  the  Director  General's  visit  was  widely  comment- 
ed on  in  the  press  and  many  interviews  were  published  in  which  he  described 
the  programme  of  the  League.  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Carl  of  Sweden,  Chairman  of 
the  Swedish  Red  Cross,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  League's  pro- 
gramme, explained  the  many  activities  of  his  Society.  %*$ 

The  Director  General's  tour  terminated  with  a  visit  to  the  Norwegian  Red 
Cross  at  Christiania  which,  largely  thanks  to  the  activity  of  its  chairman, 
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Mr.  Hayerdahl,  has  succeeded  in  greatly  increasing  its  membership  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  campaign,  of  which  a  notice  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  In  Norway,  as  in  Sweden,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement  is 
developing  and  the  League  hopes  that  other  public  health  activities  in  which 
it  is  interested  will  also  be  adopted  by  these  countries  in  order  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  governmental  and  private  organisations  which  are  so  admirably 
organised  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia. 


MISSIONS. 

AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY  AND  SERBIA. 

Mr.  Barton,  of  the  League's  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership,  left  early  in 
December  for  Vienna,  where  he  will  attend  a  joint  conference  to  be  held  by 
the  school-teachers  and  officials  of  the  Austrian  Red  Cross,  at  which  the 
possibility  of  organising  an  Austrian  Junior  Red  Cross  is  to  be  considered. 

After  leaving  Vienna,  Mr.  Barton  will  go  to  Hungary  and  Serbia.  In 
Hungary  he  is  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross  at  their  f£te  in 
Biseske  and  exhibition  in  Budapest. 

ROUMANIA. 


Dr.  Lina  Potter,  of  the  League's  Child  Welfare  Division,  has  sent  a  most 
satisfactory  report  of  the  clinics  and  nursing  courses  in  Roumania  under  the 
direction  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  Dr.  Potter  in  charge. 

At  the  Xenocrat  Hospital,  there  are  fourteen  pupils  in  residence  who  are 
taking  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses,  each  of  which  is  of  three  months 
duration.  Full  certificates  and  badges  are  given  only  to  those  pupils  who 
have  taken  the  full  six  months'  course. 

There  are  thirty  pupils  taking  the  course  in  midwifery  at  the  Maternity 
hospital,  and  they  attend  daily  lectures  given  by  Nurse  Ryder  at  the  hospital. 

At  Mme.  Bratianu's  request,  Dr.  Potter  is  inspecting  the  various  clinics 
and  Child  Welfare  organisations  in  Roumania  as  well  as  the  training  centre  at 
Cluj. 


Lady  Muriel  Paget  has  sent  to  the  League  a  letter  which  she  has  received 
from  Mme  Bratianu,  Directrice  of  the  Prince  Mircea  (Child  Welfare)  Society 
in  Roumania. 

Mme  Bratianu  expresses  great  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  the  League's 
Mission  in  Roumania  since  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Lina  Potter,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  the  League's  Child  Welfare  unit  in  Roumania,  and  begs  that 
Dr.  Potter,  Miss  Anscombe  and  Miss  Ryder  be  allowed  to  stay  for  a  time 
after  the  official  taking  over  of  the  mission  by  the  Prince  Mircea  Society. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  nurses,  and,  if  necessary,  Dr.  Potter,  may 
stay  in  Roumania  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  work. 


BALTIC  STATES. 

M.  S.  A.  Meirovics,  Prime  Minister  of  Latvia,  has  written  to  Lady  Muriel 
Paget  stating  that  the  Latvian  Government  will  continue  the  Child  welfare 
clinics  established  in  Latvia  by  the  Paget  Mission  when  the  Mission  withdraws 
from  Latvia.  In  the  same  letter,  he  expresses  to  Lady  Muriel  and  her  Mission 
the  gratitude  of  the  Latvian  Government  for  the  assistance  given  through 
these  clinics. 

Dr.  MacDonald,  the  medical  director  of  the  clinics,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  the  League,  has  arrived  in  the  Baltic  States  and  will  immediately  take  up 
his  duties. 

Lady  Muriel,  during  her  recent  visit  to  Riga  and  Reval,  obtained  definite 
assurances  from  the  Governments  of  Latvia  and  Esthonia  that  the  Child 
Welfare  Clinics  and  other  work  established  by  the  Paget  Mission  would  ultima- 
tely be  taken  over  and  continued,  either  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  the 
national  Red  Cross  societies. 

At  Reval,  the  work  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Esthonian  Red 
Cross  with  funds  provided  in  part  by  the  municipality. 

In  Zaturia,  the  clinics  will  eventually  be  taken  over  by  the  new  Social 
Welfare  Ministry  or  by  the  Latvian  Red  Cross. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  ETC. 

Miss  Olmsted  Chief  of  the  League's  Division  of  Nursing  has  left  for  Zilinai 
Prague,  Warsaw  and  Vienna,  where  she  will  inspect  the  nursing  activities 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Paget  Mission. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  sixth  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  II,  November-December,  1921. 

Original  Articles  :  — -  Newman,  George  :  State  action  in  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis. --  Holt,  L.  Emmett :  Health  education  of  children.  —  Darwin,  Leonard: 
Preventive  medicine  and  eugenics.  —  Reid,  Archdall,  and  May,  Otto  :  Self-Disinfection 
in  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases.  —  Sella,  Massimo:  Anopheles  Claviger : 
Observations  on  its  distribution  in  relation  to  domestic  animals,  and  its  movements 
during  hibernation. 

Reviews:  --  Venereal  diseases:    Popular  education  concerning  venereal  diseases. 
-  Tuberculosis  :  Industrial  tuberculosis.  —  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  :  Swimming  pool 
sanitation.       -   Nursing :    Organisation   of   public   health   nursing.    -  -   Communicable 
diseases  :   Experimental  measles. 

Bibliography:   --  Book   reviews.   --   Selected   bibliography. 
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FILMS. 

\  popular  lecture  was  held  in  the  Theatre  Omnia,  Geneva,  by  the  Anti- 
tuberculosis  League,  during  which  the  tuberculosis  films  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  were  shown. 

The  films  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  diagnosis, 
sanatorium  treatment  and  prevention.  An  amusing,  element  is  supplied  by 
the  tale  of  "Jinks  "  with  its  moral  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

After  the  lecture,  pamphlets  published  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
(Combattez  et  evitez  la  Tuberculose) ,  which  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  had  donated  to 
the  Anti-tuberculosis  League,  were  distributed. 

On  December  2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Association  des  Intcrets  des 
Eaux-Vives  —  Section  Genevoise  de  la  Croix-Rouge  ",  a  lecture  on  venereal 
diseases  for  men  was  given  in  the  Salle  Communale  des  Eaux-Vives  by  Dr.  R. 
Steinmetz,  to  an  audience  of  700,  at  which  some  of  the  League's  films  dealing 
with  this  subject  were  shown. 

At  the  venereal  diseases  conference  in  Prague,  the  League's  films  on  venereal 
diseases  are  being  shown.  They  will  also  be  seen  later  at  the  venereal 
diseases  conference  in  Paris. 

In  connection  with  the  new  popular  health  instruction  unit  at  present 
being  organised  in  Poland,  certain  films  have  been  sent  to  Warsaw,  in  order 
that  the  committee  of  organisation  can  pass  their  opinion  on  them. 

In  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Neuchatel,  a  tuberculosis  campaign  is  in  progress 
and  League  films  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Descceudres  for  use  in  popular 
conferences. 

An  interesting  film  on  the  rehabilitation  of  maimed  sailors  and  soldiers 
has  been  presented  to  the  League  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynn.  This  film  shows 
the  actual  training  of  the  maimed  that  is  carried  on  in  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Hospital,  Cardiff. 
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GENERAL  NEWS. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  RED  CROSS. 

By  M.  William  MARTIN, 
of  the  International  Labour  Office. 


THE  very  interesting  speeches  delivered  by  Sir  Slaude  Hill,  Director  General 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  Secretary- 
General,  before  the  International  Labour  Conference,  demonstrate  in  a  con- 
clusive manner  the  connection  between  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Conference  and  the  aims  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

So  true  is  this,  and  so  evident  to  all  observers,  that  when  one  wishes  to 
select  among  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  Conference  those  which  more 
specially  concern  questions  of  hygiene  and  public  health,  great  difficulties  are 
encountered.  The  choice,  in  fact,  becomes  impossible,  for  nearly  all  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Conference  are  in  some  way  related,  either  by  their  immediate 
results  or  their  after  effects,  to  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  class,  which 
is  an  essential  condition  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  task.  For  it  is  evident 
that  whenever  the  workers  are  handicapped  by  social  conditions,  whenever 
their  working  hours  are  long,  their  salaries  low  and  their  needs  ignored,  ques- 
tions of  health  and  personal  hygiene  fall  into  the  background,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  incidence  of  disease. 

In  the  complex  and  inter-related  conditions  of  modern  society,  all  problems 
react  on  one  another.  Thus,  the  work  of  the  Labour  Conference,  whether 
it  concerns  directly  or  indirectly  Red  Cross  problems,  has  its  reactions  within 
the  sphere  of  the  League's  activities  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  can 
no  more  afford  to  ignore  social  problems  than  the  Labour  Organisation  can 
overlook  health  problems. 

Which,  we  may  well  ask,  of  the  fifteen  draft  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tions, adopted  by  the  Labour  Conference,  can  be  said  to  be  without  interest 
to  the  Red  Cross  ?  Take,  for  example,  weekly  rest  in  commerce  and  industry, 
involving  as  it  does  questions  of  overwork  and  anaemia  resulting  from  an 
insufficient  respite  from  labour,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  girls  employed 
in  commerce.  Open  air  exercise  and  sufficient  rest  are  so  closely  related  to 
the  question  of  weekly  rest,  that  the  convention  and  recommendation  adopted 
in  this  respect  are  directly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Red  Cross. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  association  and  coalition  of 
agricultural  workers,  the  connection  seems  less  evident.  Yet,  this  right  which 
is  claimed  for  the  workers  is  conceived  as  a  means  for  improving  their  condi- 
tions of  living  by  multiplying  their  individual  efforts,  and  such  improvement 
will  necessarily  react  on  their  health. 

Even  a  question  so  remote  as  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  may 
become  a  factor  for  improving  food  conditions,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of 
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the  methods  to  combat  unemployment  in  its  various  aspects,  for  unemployment 
results  in  poverty  and  privations,  bringing  in  their  train  an  increase  of  sickness 
and  a  general  weakening  of  physical  resistance  against  disease.  In  instituting 
.m  extensive  inquiry  into  the  economic  causes  of  unemployment  and  the  means 
for  combating  it  and  in  advocating,  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation,  effective 
measures  for  doing  away  with  unemployment  in  agriculture,  the  Conference 
has  been  furthering  the  cause  of  public  health. 

But  apart  from  these  questions,  which  have,  after  all,  only  an  indirect 
bearing  on  health,  the  Conference  has  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  which  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  that  the  Red  Cross  has  to  face.  These 
resolutions  can  be  divided  into  three  groups :  one  group  aims  at  the  safeguarding 
of  human  health  in  a  general  manner,  another  concerns  the  methods  of  fighting 
and  preventing  certain  diseases,  and  a  third  provides  for  compensation  for 
disablement  and  its  results. 

A.  -  -  The  Conference  has  adopted  a  draft  convention  forbidding  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  in  agricultural  work,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, during  the  obligatory  school  hours. 

It  has  seemed  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  forbid  entirely  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labour  in  the  country,  as  certain  forms  of  agricultural  labour 
are  good  for  the  health;  what  was  intended  was  to  prevent  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  children  as  practised  in  certain  countries  and,  in  an  indirect 
way,  to  ensure  their  school  attendance. 

The  Conference  has  also  asked,  in  the  form  of  recommendations,  that 
countries  adhering  to  the  International  Labour  organisation  should  take 
steps  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  night  work  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  agriculture,  so  as  to  ensure  them  a  rest  period  in  conformity  with  their 
physical  requirements,  comprising  a  minimum  of  ten  hours'  consecutive  rest 
for  children  under  14  and  nine  hours  for  women  and  persons  under  18. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Washington  Conference  concerning  protection, 
before  and  after  child-birth,  of  women  employed  in  commerce  and  industry 
have  been  extended  to  women  employed  in  agriculture,  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation. It  has  been  left  to  the  legislation  of  the  countries  enforcing  this 
recommendation  to  decide  as  regards  the  period  during  which  women  before 
and  after  child-birth  shall  be  given  special  protection.  In  this  connection 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  field  work,  and  especially  milking,  necessitates  a 
stooping  position  which  is  especially  detrimental  to  expectant  mothers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  six  weeks'  rest  period  before  and  after  child-birth,  established 
by  the  Washington  Conference,  may  seem  unduly  long  in  the  case  of  peasant 
women  of  certain  countries.  Such  points  therefore  will  be  left  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  various  governments. 

What  is  probably  the  most  important  recommendation  adopted  by  the 
Conference  with  regard  to  agricultural  workers,  concerns  their  housing  and 
sleeping  conditions.  It  is  known  that  in  many  countries  these  conditions  are 
positively  inhuman.  Many  persons  employed  in  agricultural  work  have  never 
possessed  either  a  room  or  a  bed,  for  it  is  a  fairly  general  custom  to  make 
field  workers  sleep  in  lofts  and  stables  among  the  fodder  and  cattle.  Under 
these  conditions,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  of  personal  hygiene ;  the 
"  rustic  idyll "  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lifelong  inferno  for  many  categories  of 
workers. 
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The  necessity  of  bettering  the  health  conditions  of  these  workers  was  one 
of  the  moral  obligations  which  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  was  most  alive  to  when  it  decided  that  the  agenda  of  the  Conference 
should  include  agricultural  problems,  and  this  sentiment  was  fully  shared  by 
the  Conference  itself.  The  recommendation  adopted  in  this  respect  is  con- 
ceived as  follows: 

The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  recom- 
mends: 

I.  That  each  Member  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  which 
has  not  already  done  so,  take  statutory  or  other  measures  to  regulate  the  living- 
in  conditions  of  agricultural  workers  with  due  regard  to  the  special  climatic  or 
other  conditions  affecting  agricultural  work  in  its  country,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  employers'  and  workers'  organisations  concerned,  if  such  orga- 
nisations exist. 

II.  That  such  measures  shall  apply  to  all  accommodation  provided  by 
employers  for  housing  their  workers,  either  individually,  or  in  groups  or  with 
their  families,  whether  the  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  houses  of  such 
employers  or  in  buildinrg  placed  by  them  at  the  workers'  disposal. 

III.  That  such  measures  shall  contain  the  following  provisions : 

a)  Unless  climatic  conditions  render  heating  superfluous,  the  accommoda- 
tion intended  for  workers'  families,  groups  of  workers  and  individual  workers, 
should  contain  rooms  which  can  be  heated. 

b)  Accommodation  intended  for  groups  of  workers  shall  provide  a  separate 
bed  for  each  worker,  shall  afford  facilities  for  ensuring  personal  cleanliness,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.     In  the  case  of  families,  adequate 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  children. 

c)  Stables,  cowhouses  and  open  sheds  should  not  be  used  for  sleeping  quarters. 
These  recommendations  merely  furnish  a  general  framework  for  legislation  on 

the  hygiene  of  rural  habitations  and  constitute  a  minimum  —  as  all  other 
legislation  on  labour.  But  a  first  step  has  been  taken  and  the  mere  fact  of 
having  frankly  approached  a  health  problem  of  such  importance,  which  the 
legislations  of  most  countries  have  so  far  failed  to  cope  with,  from  an  inter- 
national standpoint,  is  a  noteworthy  event. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  included  in  the  agenda,  a  proposal  put  forward 
by  the  Swiss  Labour  delegate  was  adopted  by  the  Conference;  this  proposal 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of  night  work  in  bakeries  shall  be  included  in 
the  next  Conference. 

B.  —  It  is  well  to  provide  by  a  general  form  of  legislation  for  abuses  which 
are  the  cause  of  spreading  illness.  The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  certain 
industrial  diseases  and  working  conditions  peculiar  to  certains  industries  give 
rise  to  diseases  and  often  to  epidemics.  This  was  another  problem  which  the 
Labour  Conference  had  to  deal  with.  The  principal  resolution  taken  by  it  in 
this  regard  is  the  draft  convention  concerning  the  employment  of  white 
lead  in  the  building  industry. 

The  question  of  white  lead  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  matter  of  serious 
concerne  to  workmen.  The  wide-spread  ravages  of  saturnism  among  house 
painters,  the  insidious  forms  which  it  takes  in  certain  cases  and  especially 
the  appalling  complications  resulting  from  this  disease  have  for  a  long  while 
deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  public. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century,  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
undertook  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject,  which,  however,  lead  to  no 
practical  result.  It  was  only  in  1909  that  the  use  of  white  lead  in  the  building 
industry  was  forbidden  by  law  in  France.  About  the  same  time  the  problem 
was  discussed  in  various  countries  with,  the  result  that  precautionary  measures, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  dry  rubbing  down,  weretaken  by  certain  governments. 
It  became  clear,  however,  that  the  campaign  against  white  lead  must  be  put 
on  an  international  footing  like  the  white  lead  industry  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  technical  details  concerning  the  character 
and  the  gravity  of  saturnism.  It  will  be  enough  to  quote  certain  figures. 

The  profession  of  house-painter,  despite  its  sedentary  character,  is  one  in 
which  the  sick  rate  and  death-rate  is  among  the  highest.  Between  the  ages 
of  18  and  22,  the  average  death-rate  per  thousand  among  persons  employed 
in  all  sorts  of  professions  is  24;  among  house-painters  it  is  32.  For  the  ages 
between  23  and  35,  the  above  figures  are  respectively  26  for  general  professions 
and  31  for  house-painters;  while  between  36  and  50,  these  figures  are  given 
as  41  and  46. 

Painters  are  more  subject  than  other  workmen  to  tuberculosis,  apoplexy, 
meningitis,  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  chronic  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  etc.,  and  it  is  proved  that  all  these  diseases  are  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  lead  in  the  body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ravages  caused  by  white  lead  are  not  limited  to 
clear  cases  of  saturnism,  which  are  relatively  rare.  Once  lead  has  penetrated 
into  the  organism,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eliminate  it  and  its  effects  are  felt 
in  all  or  nearly  all  maladies.  As  regards  saturnism  itself,  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  serious  complications,  such  as  paralysis,  mental  trouble,  neuritis 
of  the  eyes,  nephritis  and  anaemia.  From  1910  to  1914,  606  cases  of  paralysis 
were  registered  in  England,  while  the  Hamburg  Insurance  Companies  in  1908 
announced  a  loss  of  109,000  working  days  due  to  white  lead  poisoning.  This 
is  enough  to  prove  the  gravity  of  saturnism  and  the  need  for  a  remedy. 

As  will  be  easily  understood,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  solution  for  this 
problem.  The  workers  wanted  complete  prohibition  of  white  lead  in  all 
branches  of  the  painting  industry,  declaring  that  zinc  oxyde  is  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  white  lead  and  that  even  if  there  was  a  small  financial  loss  entailed 
by  the  substitution,  the  sacrifice  was  amply  justified  by  the  danger  of  saturnism 

The  employers'  representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  made  every  effort  to 
prove  that  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  in  various  countries  had  given 
sufficiently  good  results  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  complete  prohibition  of 
white  lead.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the  use  of  zinc  oxyde  and  the  other 
proposed  substitutes  had  such  technical  disadvantages  that  the  prohibition 
of  white  lead  should  only  be  looked  on  as  a  last  resort. 

A  compromise  was  finally  effected,  the  employers  being  obliged  to  recognise 
that  zinc  oxyde,  at  least  in  the  interior  of  buildings  where  it  is  protected  from 
the  weather,  is  a  sufficient  substitute  for  white  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
workers  admitted  that  in  outside  painting  the  substitution  of  white  lead  by 
zinc  oxyde  had  serious  disadvantages  and  that  precautionary  measures,  if 
strictly  applied  and  properly  controlled,  could  have,  if  not  radical,  at  least 
beneficial  results. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Conference  was  able  unanimously  to  adopt 
a  draft  convention  containing  the  following  provisions: 
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Article  i.  -  -  Every  Member  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
ratifying  the  present  Convention  undertakes  to  prohibit,  with  the  exceptions 
provided  for  in  Article  3,  the  use  of  white  lead  or  sulphate  of  lead,  and  of  all 
products  containing  these  pigments  in  internal  painting  operations,  except 
in  railway  stations  and  factories,  where  the  use  of  white  lead  or  sulphate  of  lead 
is  considered  necessary  by  the  competent  authority  after  consultation  with  the 
employers'  and  workers'  organisations  concerned. 

The  white  pigments  may  be  allowed  to  contain  a  maximum  or  2  per  cent, 
lead  expressed  in  terms  of  metallic  lead. 

Article  2.  —  This  prohibition  shall  come  into  force  six  years  from  the  date 
of  the  closure  of  the  third  session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference. 

Article  3.  --  The  provisions  of  Article  I  shall  not  apply  to  artistic  or  fine 
painting.  Each  Government  shall  define  the  limits  of  such  forms  of  painting 
and  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  white  lead  for  these  purposes  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles 

Article  4.  --  The  use  of  white  lead  in  exterior  painting  operations  and  in 
artistic  and  fine  painting  shall  be  prohibited  for  women  and  young  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Article  5.  —  The  regulation  provided  for  in  Article  I  shall  be  based  on  the 
following  principles: 

1.  (a)  Working  painters  shall  not  handle  white  lead  or  pigments  containing 

white  lead  except  in  the  form  of  paste  or  of  paint  ready  for  use. 

(b)  All  serviceable  measures  shall  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 

resulting  from  the  application  of  paint  in  the  form  of  spray. 

(c)  Measures  shall  be  taken,  wherever  practicable,  to  avoid  the  danger 

of  dust  caused  by  dry  rubbing  down  and  scraping. 

2.  (a)  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  to  enable  working  painters  to 

attend  properly  to  their  personal  cleanliness,  whether  during  or 
after  their  work. 

(b)  Overalls  shall  be  worn  by  working  painters,  and  their  use  during 

the  whole  of  the  working  period  shall  be  compulsory. 

(c)  Accommodation  shall  be  provided  so  as  to  prevent  the  soiling  of 

outdoor  clothes  by  paint  or  other  painting  material. 

3.  (a)  Cases  of  saturnism  and  of  suspected  saturnism  shall  become  the  sub- 

ject of  compulsory  notification  and  of  subsequent  medical  verifi- 
cation by  an  independent  medical  man  appointed  by  the  compe- 
tent authority. 

(b)  The  competent  authority  may  demand,  when  necessary,  a  medical 
examination  of  workers. 

4.  Instructions  with  regard  to  the  special  hygienic  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  the  painting  trade  shall  be  distributed  to  working  painters. 

Article  6.  —  In  order  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  system  of  regulation 
provided  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  authorities  shall  take  all  steps  as  they 
consider  necessary  after  consultation  with  the  employers  and  worker's  orga- 
nisations concerned. 

Article  7.  —  Statistics  with  regard  to  lead  poisoning  among  painters  shall 
be  obtained: 

(a)  Morbidity  —  by  notification  and  certification  of  all  cases  of  saturnism. 
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Mortality  —  by  a  method  devised  by  the  Registrar  General  in  each  country 

The  principle  of  this  compromise,  as  is  seen,  is  the  following :  the  prohibi- 
tion of  white  lead  only  applies  to  interior  painting  and  precautionary  measures 
to  all  forms  of  painting  in  which  white  lead  is  employed.  The  convention 
is  to  come  into  force  after  six  years,  instead  of  after  five,  as  suggested  by  the 
International  Labour  Office.  The  various  governments  concerned  are,  more- 
over, free  to  make  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Some  time  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  possible  to  see  the  results  of  this 
legislation,  which  will  only  be  applied  after  six  years.  Furthermore,  the  reac- 
tion on  medical  statistics  will  be  very  slow,  but  it  can  be  foretold  with  certainty 
that  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  house-painters  will  eventually  result 
from  this  legislation,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  solidarity  in  the  social  system,  by  virtue  of  which  workmen  shall  no  longer 
be  condemned  to  premature  death  or  to  beget  degenerates,  simply  because  it 
would  entail  a  certain  cost  to  protect  their  health  and  that  of  their  descendants. 

Although  more  restricted  in  their  application,  the  two  maritime  conventions 
are  not  less  beneficial  in  their  effects.  One  forbids  the  employment  of  young 
people  under  18  as  stokers.  No  one  needs  not  be  reminded  of  the  practically 
unbreathable  atmosphere  which  exists  in  the  engine  rooms  and  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  which  this  temperature  has  on  incompletely  developed  organisme. 
The  delegates  at  the  Genoa  Conference  (June  1920)  had  unanimously  approved 
this  measure,  and  it  was  only  due  to  juridical  scruples  that  it  was  not  at  once 
adopted  in  the  form  of  a  convention.  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  no 
maritime  country  will  refuse  to  ratify  a  measure  which  is  destined  to  have  the 
most  salutary  effects  on  the  health  of  sailors. 

Life  on  board  ship  is  also  characterised  by  great  promiscuity,  which  prompt- 
ed the  Italian  Government  to  demand  and  obtain  that  the  International  Labour 
Conference  should  decree  obligatory  inspection  of  young  seamen  enrolled  in 
the  merchant  marine.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  suppress  a  certain  number 
of  sources  of  infection  among  the  crews  and  generally  to  improve  health 
conditions  aboard. 

The  same  order  of  ideas  resulted  in  the  Conference  adopting  a  resolution 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  Greece,  calling  on  the  Governing  Body  to 
study  the  question  of  obligatory  medical  inspection  of  all  workers.  This  is 
an  ambitious  measure  which  will  certainly  meet  with  serious  resistance,  as  was 
already  proved  by  the  brief  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  for  the  working 
class  does  not  view  with  favour  a  measure  which  threatens,  in  their  opinion, 
to  increase  their  dependence  on  their  employers.  However,  if  well  conceived 
and  clearly  defined,  it  is  possible  that  obligatory  medical  examinatory  may  be 
the  means  for  directing  each  individual  towards  the  profession  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted,  with  the  result  of  preventing  a  great  wastage  of  human  effort. 

A  draft  convention  on  the  subject  of  anthrax  was  also  submitted  to  the 
Conference,  which,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  question  needed  to  be 
further  elucidated  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  and  that  its  international 
aspect  is  not  sufficiently  established  to  justify,  at  present,  legal  measures  in  its 
regard.  Accordingly,  the  Conference  confined  itself  to  establishing  a  consul- 
tative technical  commission  to  collaborate  with  the  International  Labour 
Office  in  a  general  study  of  the  question  of  anthrax  and  the  means  of  preventing 
this  disease. 
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C.  --  With  a  view  to  remedying  the  social  consequences  of  disease,  the 
Conference  adopted  a  draft  law  regarding  the  application  to  agriculture  of  the 
regulations  covering  accident  compensation  as  already  applied  to  industry,  and 
a  recommendation  for  extending  social  insurance  to  agriculture. 

Finally,  at  the  proposal  of  M.  Justin  Godard,  French  Government  delegate, 
the  Conference  expressed  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  disabled  in  the  form  of  a 
request,  asking  the  International  Labour  Office: 

1.  To  publish  documentary  studies  of  international  scope  on  the  conditions 
of  work  of  the  incapacitated  in  the  different  countries,  endeavouring  parti- 
cularly to  make  known  the  real  results  of  the  application  of  laws  and  rules 
or  the  execution  of  collective  labour  agreements. 

2.  To  convene  an  international  commission,  composed  of  representatives 
of  workers'  organisations,  of  employers'  organisations,  of  associations  of  the 
disabled  and  of  governments,  with  a  view  to  fixing  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  a  statute  of  labour  for  the  incapacitated  and  particularly  the  principles 
regarding  the  provision  of  work  for,  and  the  compulsory  employment  of  the 
incapacitated  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  them. 

3.  To  publish  documentary  studies  of  international  scope  on  the  administra- 
tive organisation  of  prothesis. 

4.  To  study,  in  collaboration  with  the  International  Hygiene  Organisation 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the  Permanent 
Interallied  Commission  for  the  Disabled,  the  Institution  of  a  research  labora- 
tory, the  publication  of  a  review  and  the  organisation  of  an  international 
exhibition  of  prothesis  with  a  view  to  making  known  the  best  types  of  ap- 
pliances, particularly  appliances  for  work,  and  the  best  methods  for  their 
practical  utilisation . 

These  resolutions  of  the  International  Labour  Conference,  which  indicate 
the  field  of  action  in  which  the  International  Labour  Organisation  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  can  cooperate,  and  in  which  their  efforts  are 
co-related,  throw  into  relief  a  number  of  problems  of  great  practical  importance. 
These  resolutions,  in  fact,  provided  they  are  realised  in  practice,  may  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  health  of  the  public.  Their  realisation  depends,  not 
on  the  Governments,  which  by  the  Peace  Treaty  are  obliged  to  submit  these 
resolutions  to  their  parliaments,  but  on  the  legislative  bodies  and  public 
opinion  in  all  countries.  If  public  opinion  insists  on  the  ratification  of  these 
projects  and  shows  its  comprehension  of  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  organisation,  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  will  be  applied 
and  will  bear  fruit.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  public  opinion  throughout  the  world  to  assist  the  International 
Labour  Office  in  bringing  about  the  ratification  and  practical  application  of 
these  conventions. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which,  through  its  many  members  is  in 
close  contact  with  active  and  influential  organisations  in  all  countries,  can 
render  valuable  assistance  to  the  International  Labour  Office  in  this  work. 
Should  it  fail  to  do  so,  it  would  be  neglecting  its  own  duties  and  interests. 
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RED  CROSS  AND  LABOUR. 

Continued. 

II.  Victory  over  Disablement. 

IN  an  article  published  last  March  in  the  Bulletin  *  Professor  Rossi  Doria 
wrote  as  follows  :  "  In  regard  to  injuries  contracted  through  work  and  their 
remedy,  the  r61e  of  the  Red  Cross  is  perfectly  clear.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  Red  Cross  to  develop  that  part  of  social 
health  work  which  has  regard  to  illness  and  disablement  caused  by  work, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Red  Cross  should  take  over  all  those  special 
organisations  for  disabled  soldiers  which  have  grown  up  in  the  various  coun- 
tries during  the  war.  For  the  work  of  man  is  also  a  form  of  warfare  —  war 
with  the  elements  to  obtain  from  nature  the  means  for  the  conservation  and 
the  progress  of  humanity.  " 

This  conception  of  the  Red  Cross  caring  for  the  civilian  disabled,  as 
well  as  the  war  disabled,  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Red  Cross  peace 
programme.  The  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  belligerent  nations  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  last  few  years  in  helping  their  war  disabled  back  to 
economic  independence.  This  work  will  naturally  be  continued,  but  the  need 
will  diminish  as  the  years  go  on,  so  that  there  would  be  no  question  of  diverting 
funds  or  personnel  from  those  who  have  first  claim  to  our  sympathy.  The 
Red  Cross  would  simply  be  applying  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  war 
to  a  vast  problem  of  peace  —  the  salvaging  of  wrecked  humanity,  and  ex- 
tending the  fruits  of  that  experience  to  the  non-combatant  nations. 

There  are  one  or  two  countries  where  rehabilitation  of  the  industrially  dis- 
abled is  considered  a  State  responsibiblity,  but  in  many  countries  this  is  not  so. 
Even  where  labour  legislation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  include  such  schemes, 
there  are  many  serious  gaps  which  could  well  be  filled  by  a  democratic 
organisation  like  the  Red  Cross.  The  possible  field  of  work  may  be  outlined 
as  follows,  though  it  would  need  modifying  to  meet  national  conditions  : 

1.  Collection    and    dissemination    of    information    amongst    the    general 
public  regarding  the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation,   and  the  attitude 
to  be  adopted  towards  the  crippled  and  disabled. 

2.  Teaching  of  the  disabled,   from   the   time  they  enter    hospital,    the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  rehabilitation. 

3.  Securing  of  information  as  to  facilities  for  training. 

4.  Organisation  of  training  in  countries  where  no  re-education  schemes 
exist. 

5.  Interest  in,  and,  if  necessary,  support  of  families  during  training  of 
disabled. 

6.  Employment  Bureau,  for  securing  work  when  training  is  complete. 

7.  Support  of  enlightened  legislation  dealing  with  rehabilitation. 

i.  Collection  and  dissemination  of  information  amongst  the  general  public. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
establishment  contains  this  sentence  :  ,,  Every  man  left  idle,  or  performing 
some  trifling  task  beneath  his  capacity,  or  trying  to  do  work  he  is  unfit  for, 
is  wasted.  And  Canada  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  man.  "'  This  is  as  true  of 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Vol.  II,  No.  6-7,  p.  234. 
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the  whole  world  as  it  is  of  Canada.  We  cannot  afford  either  to  waste  men, 
or  to  support  them  unnecessarily  as  incapables.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
public  towards  the  cripple  has  been  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  his 
efforts  to  make  good.  People  look  upon  the  crippled  and  the  blind  as  objects 
of  pity  ;  they  are  willing  to  give  alms  to  them  in  the  street  and  to  support 
them  in  charitable  institutions,  But  instead  of  condoling  with  them  upon 
their  sad  fate,  would  it  not  be  truer  sympathy  to  help  them  to  fight  their 
way  back  to  independence  ?  Propaganda  might  be  undertaken  by  the  Red 
Cross  through  the  following  channels  : 

a)  News  service  to  the  general  press,  giving  information  as  to  what  is 
being  done  in  other  countries  for  the  disabled,  and  experience  gained 
during  the  war:  e.  g.  in  America,  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  New  York  City,  (now  dealing  with  civilian 
crippled)  ;  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore  ;  in 
England,    the    "  Lord    Roberts'    Memorial    Workshops  "  ;    the    "St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  the  Blind  "  ;  in  France,  the  "  Ecole  Joffre  ' 
and  the  "Ecole  de  Tourvielle",  Lyons,  and  the  "  Ecole  Pratique  "  at 
Bordeaux  ;  in  Italy,  the  Milan  school  in  connection  with  the  "  Istituti 
dei  Rachitici  "  (divided  into  four  sections  :  i.  a  distributing  station, 
2.  an  orthopedic  hospital,  3.  a  business  school,   and  4.  a  trade  school, 
and  the  Red  Cross  "  Istituto  Romiti  "  at  Spezia  ;  in  Germany,  the 
Niirnberg  Hospital,  and  the  Diisseldorf  school  for  wounded,  to  mention 
only  a  few.    There  is  also  the  work  of  the  exiled  Belgian  school  at 
Port   Villez,   between  Paris  and   Rouen,    and  that   of  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Chenonceaux  for  re-education   of  French  mutiles. 

b)  Technical  articles  on  re-education  in  special  trades,  written  for  trade 
journals  and  intended  to  reach  workers  and  employers  directly. 

c)  Slides  and  films,  illustrating  the  work  of  re-education  in  various  countries. 

d)  Public  speaking  to  draw  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation 
of  civilian  disabled. 

2.  Teaching  the  disabled  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  re-education. 

The  success  or  failure  of  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  disabled  man  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  spirit  of  the  man.  In  the  survey  of  the  cases  of  1,000  homeless 
men  undertaken  in  Chicago  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  *  it  was  found 
that  three  men  who  had  lost  both  legs  were  self-supporting,  while  five  who 
had  lost  either  one  or  two  fingers  were  parasitic.  "  The  hospital  should  be 
the  nursery  of  new  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  not  a  Bridge  of  Sighs.  " !  Ex- 
perience in  belligerent  countries  has  demonstrated  that  ward  occupations 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  rehabilitation,  both  physiologically 
and  psychologically.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  Red  Cross  workers  to  have 
free  access  to  the  disabled  whilst  still  under  hospital  treatment,  or  to  obtain 
the  necessary  co-operation  from  the  hospital  social  service  department. 
The  Surgeon  General's  Office  (U.S.A.)  sanctioned  the  training  during  the 
war  of  young  women  as  Reconstruction  Aids  in  Military  Hospitals  ;  and 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  also  provided  a  six  months'  course  of 
training  to  women  who  agreed  to  serve  in  the  vocational  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment.  This  course  included  basketry, 


1000  Homeless  Men, »  p.  52.  See  Bibliography. 
•  Three  Years  of  Work  for  Handicapped  Men  »  p.  16.  See  Bibliography . 
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weaving,  woodworking  crafts,  metal  working,  leather  work,  bookbinding, 
textile  crafts,  drawing,  and  clay  modelling.  The  turning  point  between  help- 
am!  convalescence  is  a  critical  moment,  and  work  of  any  description 
tends  to  bring  a  man  back  to  the  normal  and  convince  him  that  his  case  is 
not  hopeless.  In  addition,  bedside  occupations  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
observing  the  patient  and  his  aptitudes,  and  make  the  choice  of  a  permanent 
occupation  easier. 

3.  Information  as  to  facilities  for  training. 

In  at  least  two  countries,  America  and  Belgium,  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  industrially  disabled  had  been  faced  before  the  war,  and  state 
schemes  had  been  inaugurated.  In  America,  Great  Britain  and  France  some 
of  the  military  orthopedic  institutions  have  been  turned  over  for  the  training 
of  crippled  civilians.  Private  philanthropic  institutions  --  Cripple  Homes, 
Institutes  for  the  Blind  and  for  Deaf-Mutes  —  tend  more  and  more  to  offer 
occupational  training  as  well  as  charitable  support.  The  problem  for  the 
individual  cripple,  therefore,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  win  his  way  back 
to  independence,  is  how  and  where  to  apply  for  the  training  he  requires. 
He  may  be  eligible  for  state  training,  or  his  special  disability  may  qualify 
him  for  admission  to  some  particular  institution,  but  how  is  he  to  find  out  ? 
Here  again  the  Red  Cross  may  be  of  assistance,  acting  as  liaison  between 
the  disabled  man  and  the  institution  which  is  ready  to  receive  him,  but  which 
has  no  facilities  for  seeking  out  suitable  candidates.  It  is  the  personal  touch 
which  is  needed.  America  acknowledged  this  when  her  very  efficient  "  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  "  attached  Red  Cross  workers  to  every  large 
training  centre  for  just  such  services. 

4.  Organisation  of  training  in  countries  where  no  re-education  schemes  exist. 

The  actual  organisation  of  rehabilitation  centres  for  the  disabled  covers 
too  wide  a  field  to  discuss  fully  here,  so  it  is  only  possible  to  refer  readers 
to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Opinion  appears  to  have 
been  largely  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  training  the  disabled  in  special 
institutions  or  of  distributing  them  to  ordinary  trade  schools.  Great  Britain, 
in  particular,  favoured  the  latter  course  on  the  principle  that  the  sooner  the 
disabled  man  returned  to  normal  life  the  better.  The  American  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  in  New  York,  and  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
orthopedic  hospital  at  Spezia  are  examples  of  what  the  Red  Cross  has  accom- 
plished in  re-education.  The  former  gives  instruction  in  the  following  six 
trades  :  a)  Manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  ;  b)  Oxy-acetylene  welding  ; 
c)  Mechanical  drafting  ;  d)  Printing  ;  e)  Motion  picture  operating  \f)  Jewelry 
work.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  are  all  highly  skilled  trades,  which  effectively 
kills  the  superstition  that  a  cripple  can  only  sell  newspapers  or  draw  pavement- 
pictures  to  earn  a  living. 

5.  Aiding  of  families  during  training. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  disabled  have  families  dependent  upon  them, 
and  whilst  those  engaged  in  industry  may  receive  compensation  towards 
the  support  of  their  families,  there  are  many  others,  crippled  by  accident 
or  disease,  who  would  receive  nothing.  A  useful  service  for  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  sections  would  therefore  be  looking  after  the  families  of  the  disabled, 
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keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  men  while  in  hospital  or  undergoing  training, 
and,  if  necessary,  securing  funds  towards  their  maintenance,  to  enable  the 
injured  wage-earner  to  complete  such  training  as  will  fit  him  to  support 
them  later. 

6.  Employment  Bureau. 

A  Red  Cross  cripple  employment  bureau  is  no  impracticable  scheme, 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  Institute  organised  such  a  bureau,  and  in  the 
first  ten  months  registered  700  cripples,  for  620  of  whom  definite  occupations 
were  found.  Any  cripples  who  wanted  work  were  free  to  apply,  and  not  only 
those  trained  in  the  Institute.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
work  being  done  successfully  by  an  ordinary  employment  bureau.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  employer  is  to  regard  the  disabled  man  as  a  hopeless  case, 
and  he  has  to  be  convinced  that  because  men  are  disqualified  for  some  jobs, 
they  are  not  necessarily  shut  out  from  others.  It  is  also  necessary  to  find  out 
from  his  hospital  record  what  work  a  man  is  fitted  for,  in  cases  where  he  has 
not  received  special  training.  A  recently  disabled  man  is  easily  discouraged 
and  the  friendly  help  of  the  Red  Cross  in  securing  him  employment  may  save 
him  from  permanent  dependence  on  others. 

7.  Support  of  enlightened  legislation. 

The  problem  of  rehabilitation  is  intimately  related  to  that  of  workmen's 
compensation,  and  two  suggestions  occur  from  the  experience  of  belligerent 
countries  in  dealing  with  war  pensions.  First,  unless  compensation  is  paid 
for  physical  injury  only,  without  prejudice  as  to  increase  of  earning  capacity, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  men  to  undertake  re-education.  Secondly, 
the  scale  of  compensation  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  if  adequate 
rehabilitation  advantages  are  offered.  A  small  weekly  award,  with  thorough 
re-education  facilities,  would  be  of  greater  permanent  value  to  the  disabled 
man  than  a  higher  scale  of  compensation  payments,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  would  find  himself  without  a  job.  The  Red  Cross,  as  a  non-political 
and  non-partisan  body,  cannot  directly  interfere  in  this  complicated  problem, 
but  it  might  legitimately,  in  the  interests  of  the  disabled,  draw  public  attention 
to  the  question  at  conferences  on  Red  Cross,  social  or  health  matters. 

Such  is,  in  outline,  the  possible  field  for  Red  Cross  work  for  the  disabled 
civilian.  Though  mention  has  only  been  made  of  disabled  men,  the  Red  Cross 
will  find  a  task  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  in  the  care  of  crippled  women 
and  children,  many  of  whom  are  already  under  Red  Cross  protection  in  homes 
such  as  the  Bakule  School  in  Prague,  financed  by  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross.  Crippled  women  are  naturally  more  reticent  than  men  in  applying 
for  rehabilitation,  even  when  injured  in  industry.  Their  position  in  the  home 
may  also  prevent  them  from  undertaking  institutional  re-education,  but 
there  is  a  promising  field  for  the  Red  Cross  in  the  teaching  of  Home  Industries 
amongst  crippled  women  and  children. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  wonderful  progress  made  during  and 
since  the  war  by  our  disabled  soldiers  in  overcoming  their  handicaps,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  help 
those  injured  in  civilian  life.  Are  we  still  to  be  content  to  give  alms  to  the 
roadside  cripple  and  call  this  charity,  knowing  that  that  which  we  withhold 
is  far  more  precious  than  that  which  we  give  ? 
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RELIEF  IN  RUSSIA. 


A  message  from  Dr.  Nansen  reports  that  he  has  visited  the  Samara  region 
where  suffering  is  indescribable.  In  the  Buzuluk  district,  with  nearly  one 
million  inhabitants,  where  the  Friends  are  working,  over  500,000  are  without 
food.  During  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  more  than  30,000 
succumbed,  and  the  death-rate  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  it  is  feared  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  population  will  perish  if  adequate  relief  is  not  promptly 
forthcoming.  In  the  town  of  Buzuluk  the  corpses  of  men,  women  and  children 
are  found  in  the  streets  every  morning  and  remain  there  for  days  owing  to  lack 
of  transport. 

The  message  continues  as  follows: 

"In  the  churchyard  there  was  a  pile  of  about  eighty  corpses,  chiefly 
children,  all  stripped,  as  their  clothes  were  required  for  the  survivors.  This 
was  the  last  two  days'  harvest  of  the  death-cart.  Having  asked  how  many 
dead  arrived  daily,  the  grave-digger  answered  he  could  not  tell  as  they  came 
by  cart-loads.  The  sight  of  the  hundreds  of  children,  merely  skin  and  bone, 
who  can  hardly  stand,  haggard  mothers  with  dying  babies  crying  for  food 
to  save  their  dear  ones  and  the  men  staring  into  a  hopeless  future  in  mute 
despair,  cannot  be  described.  This  is  an  example  only  from  one  district 
where  conditions  are  better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Samara  government, 
but  conditions  are  similar  or  worse  over  vast  regions  of  all  Eastern  Russia. 
The  American  Relief  Administration  and  the  Friends  are  doing  excellent 
work,  the  Swedes  have  just  arrived  and  are  starting  work,  but  this  help  can 
only  touch  the  fringe  of  misery.  The  patient  population  is  suffering,  dying 
and  waiting  for  the  help  which  they  cannot  believe  the  brother  peoples  of 
Europe  will  refuse.  Food  must  be  sent,  every  minute  is  precious  and  means 
hundreds  of  lives  lost.  Spring  seed  must  also  be  sent ;  fields  are  ploughed  and 
prepared,  but  lack  seed.  Peoples  and  Governments  of  Europe  must  awake 
and  grasp  the  reality  and  horror  of  what  is  here  going  on.  In  the  name  of 
humanity  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  late,  but  there  is  still  time 
for  action.  ' 
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INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


AN  important  date  in  the  history  of  industrial  welfare  in  Great  Britain 
was  marked  on  September  15,  when  a  Conference  of  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Society  was  held  at  BalJiol  College,  Oxford.  To  this  Conference,  which 
lasted  five  days,  came  representatives  of  the  leading  industrial  concerns, 
including  engineering  works,  textile  mills,  railways,  coal  mines,  shipbuilding 
yards,  chemical  works  and  food  factories.  Besides  lectures  by  well-known 
experts  on  industrial  welfare  subjects,  much  valuable  work  was  accomplished 
at  informal  meetings. 

Lord  Gorell,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  announced  that,  having  accepted 
office  in  the  Air  Ministry,  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Miners'  Welfare  Committee  in  favour  of  Lord  Chelmstord,  late  Viceroy 
of  India.  The  chairman  emphasised  the  great  importance  of  the  Mining 
Industry  Act  of  1920,  under  which  the  committee  had  been  established. 
By  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  mining  industry  has  to  allocate  a  part  of  its 
profits  to  educating  and  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  industrial  welfare  were  treated  by  various  speakers 
and  included  industrial  psychology,  physiology,  recreation,  education,  etc. 
Both  employers  and  representatives  of  labour  welcomed  the  welfare  movement. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Hyde,  director  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Society,  reported  on 
the  progress  of  the  movement,  which  started  in  war  time  and  grew  during 
the  trade  boom  that  followed;  despite  the  great  slump  from  which  industry 
is  just  beginning  to  recover,  the  movement  has  continued.  Firms  which 
have  once  adopted  industrial  welfare  are  continuing,  whatever  the  conditions 
of  trade. 

The  Conference  was  marked  throughout  by  a  businesslike  atmosphere 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  participated. 
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MEDICAL  CHRONICLE. 


MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ABOLITIONIST 
FEDERATION  AT  ROME,  NOVEMBER,   19211. 


EVERY  congress  has  a  responsibility,  that  is,  a  right  and  a  duty  :  the 
right  to  surpass  the  point  reached  by  preceding  congresses  and  the 
duty  to  point  out  to  future  ones  the  road  to  improvement.  If  we  enquire 
what  the  Rome  conference  has  accomplished  in  these  respects,  we  must 
begin  by  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  first  Abolitionist  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Italy,  —  which  means  that  propaganda  is  active  and  is  every  day  making 
headway  against  the  old  conception  of  things.  It  also  means  that  the  great 
ideal  limited  to  narrow  groups  which  were  strongly  aroused  on  the  subject, 
-  doctors,  philanthropists,  moralists,  etc.,  --  has  broken  free  and  that  in 
its  onward  march  through  the  world  it  is  carrying  with  it  an  ever-growing 
number  of  proselytes  and  raising  problems  which,  in  the  midst  of  contra- 
dictions and  conflicting  opinions,  are  helping  to  widen  the  road  to  a  mutual 
understanding. 

So  much  for  the  right  of  going  further  than  preceding  conferences.  As 
regards  the  duty  for  the  future,  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  problems 
treated  need  only  be  regarded.  It  is  true  that  at  times,  on  account 'of  the 
delicate  nature  of  the  problem  and  number  of  conflicting  opinions,  the  dis- 
cussion became  somewhat  confused  and  principles  which  are  not  in  conformity 
with  reality  seemed  unexpectedly  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  None  the  less, 
even  this  serves  to  open  the  way  to  profounder  enquiry,  for  sometimes  a 
step  backwards  spells  progress  and  more  assured  advance  towards  clearer 
goals. 

The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  the  absence  of  the  younger  element, 
for  whom,  after  all,  this  work  was  undertaken,  but  this  is  comprehensible  and 
may  even  be  regarded  as  a  lesson  to  show  us  that  in  putting  our  principles 
into  practice,  it  is  well  to  moderate  an  excess  of  idealism,  which  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  too  optimistic  thinking.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  multiform  spirit  which  dominated  the  Conference. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  "Abolitionism",  which  in  a  certain 
degree  expresses  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  all,  also  gives  rise  to  many 
and  divergent  interests. 

For  all  doctors  "Abolitionism  "  means  the  fight  against  every  system 
of  restriction  which  raises  obstacles  to  the  treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
especially  in  their  beginning.  For  the  moralist  the  question  at  issue  is  to 
abolish  prostitution  and  disorderly  houses.  To  satisfy  one  party,  however, 
does  not  mean  to  satisfy  the  other.  Sociologists  are  for  overthrowing  all 

1  Prof.  Rocco  Santoliquido,  the  League's  Counsellor  on  International  Public  Health,  represented  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  this  meeting. 
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obstacles  in  order  to  hasten  the  elevation  of  woman.  The  religious-minded 
go  much  further;  not  only  do  they  demand  the  rights  of  woman  and  protest 
against  prostitution,  but  they  include  in  their  attack  all  the  preliminary 
stages  which  are  said  to  lead  up  to  debauchery  -  -  alcoholism,  gambling, 
dancing,or  immoral  amusements,  etc.  —  "the  destruction  of  all  the  numerous 
factories  of  vice  "  to  quote  Professor  Ude  of  Gratz.  The  situation  is  almost 
a  chaotic  one,  for  everyone  wants  his  point  of  view  to  prevail.  Above  all  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  too  vast  programmes  are  not  only  impossible 
of  being  put  into  practice,  but  also  hinder  the  realisation  of  less  ambitious 
ones;  that  often  words  fail  to  express  all  that  is  desired  in  practice  and  are 
merely  an  expression  of  sentiment.  As  Professor  Gregory  of  London  puts  it: 
"All  depends  on  action;  words  may  be  golden  and  action  reprehensible.  " 
The  contrary  might  also  be  maintained. 

Now  to  examine  the  programme.     Its  six  principal  points  are  the  following : 

1.  Abolitionism  and  the  moral  influence  on  women. 

2.  Public  anti- venereal  prophylaxis. 

3.  Eugenics  as  regards  public  prophylaxis  in  general  and  the  anti- venereal 

campaign  in  particular. 

4.  Obligatory  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

5.  Should  civil   and  military   authorities   favour    and    recommend    self- 

disinfection? 

6.  Internment  of  persons  guilty  of  moral  misconduct  in  reformatories 
and  houses  of  correction. 


Professor  Bureau,  of  Paris,  introduced  the  first  question.  Maintaining 
the  necessity  of  a  uniform  moral  standard  for  both  sexes,  he  declared  that 
it  was  inadmissible  to  have  one  set  of  morals  for  man  and  another  for  woman, 
that  pornography  should  not  be  tolerated  for  the  former  and  forbidden  for 
the  latter,  and  that  in  putting  both  sexes  on  the  same  footing  a  great  progress 
in  civilisation  would  be  realised,  for  all  main  social  problems  are  directly 
connected  therewith.  But  how  can  this  equality  be  attained?  Should  man 
place  himself  on  the  level  of  woman,  or  vice  versa?  The  speaker  here  referred 
to  the  purifying  influence  of  conscience,  which  aspired  towards  new  and 
greater  rights  and  must  also  in  consequence  accept  new  and  greater  duties. 
The  problem  is  a  new  and  very  complex  one,  but  one  thing  appears  parti- 
cularly urgent  and  that  is  the  suppression  of  the  reprehensible  regulations 
which  protect  what  has  been  called  "two-fold  egoism"  and  which,  given 
the  complicity  of  the  government,  becomes  a  three-fold  one. 

Referring  to  the  abolitionist  campaign,  Professor  Bureau  regretted  the 
hesitating  attitude  of  women  who  stand  to  gain  the  most  thereby ;  he  declares 
that  licentiousness  in  man  is  often  seconded  by  the  virtue  of  woman  and 
that  the  latter  is  frequently  indifferent  to  social  problems,  not  wishing  to 
be  better  informed  and  seeming  to  cling  to  a  superstitious  belief  that  the 
question  of  regulating  community  life  is  not  within  the  competence  of  woman, 
who  should  devote  herself  exclusively  to  family  and  domestic  cares.  This 
sort  of  self-humiliation  of  woman  must  cease;  women  must  assist  in  the 
work  of  unifying  and  purifying  the  moral  and  social  standards  and  among 
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the  first  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  the  restrictions  of  liberty  and  the  differ- 
1  code  which  keeps  individuals  morally  irresponsible. 

*    *    * 

The  subject  of  Eugenics  in  its  relation  to  general  prophylaxis  was  developed 
by  the  delegate  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  aroused  an  unexpected 
interest,  especially  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  sterilisation  for 
eugenic  ends  has  already  made  much  more  headway  than  one  could  believe. 
"To  prevent  by  means  of  surgical  operations  reproduction  among  degenerates" 
is  the  principle  adopted  by  certain  eugenists,  for  example,  in  several  States 
of  North  America. 

Professor  Santoliquido,  who  approves  the  vast  eugenic  programme,  declares 
that  everything  which  concerns  personal  and  social  hygiene  can  and  must 
be  supported.  He  also  approves  Professor  Pinard's  views  which  call  for 
a  study  of  conditions  most  favorable  to  rational  procreation.  In  his  speech, 
however,  Professor  Santoliquido  emphasised  certain  exaggerations  of  the 
eugenic  programme,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  likely  to  draw  discredit  on  this 
new  science  and  threaten  to  be  a  moral  and  social  danger.  The  speaker  also 
referred  to  the  measures  used  for  suppressing  the  faculty  of  procreation  in 
persons  (men  or  women)  who  show  physical  or  mental  defects. 

The  consequences  which  may  result  from  this  system,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  in  practice  of  avoiding  abuses,  the  uncertain  scientific  basis  of  laws 
of  heredity  and  the  serious  harm  done  to  the  individual  in  depriving  him  of 
the  faculty  of  procreation,  were  also  brought  out  by  the  speaker.  The  function 
of  genital  glands  is  not  limited  to  the  production  of  spermatozoa  and  ovules, 
but  can  also,  through  other  secretions,  ensure  the  bio-chemical  equilibrium 
of  the  individual.  Doing  away  with  this  equilibrium  and  abolishing  sexuality 
means  damaging  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  person,  depriving  him  in  fact 
of  his  personality.  Doubtless  recourse  can  be  had  to  less  violent  means, 
X  rays,  for  exemple,  as  it  can  even  be  said  that  up  to  a  certain  point  sexuality 
and  sex  reproduction  do  not  go  hand  in  hand ;  it  is,  however,  a  serious  violation 
to  force  nature  and  to  create  a  category  of  beings  opposed  to  natural  laws. 

After  having  reviewed  all  the  biological  doctrines  regarding  sterilisation, 
the  speaker  considered  the  category  of  persons  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
would  be  exposed  to  this.  According  to  Reid  Rentoul,  it  would  apply  to 
lepers,  demented  persons,  idiots,  epileptics,  persons  suffering  from  cancer, 
nephritis,  heart  disease,  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  'as  well  as  prostitutes, 
criminals  vagrants  and  carriers  of  gonococci.  In  1906  people  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  such  an  idea;  there  is,  however,  no  reason  for  astonishment  since 
fifteen  of  the  North  American  States  have  put  this  procedure  into  practice, 
and  in  October  1920  Dr.  Harry  Laughlin,  director  of  the  Eugenics  Research 
Association  of  Long  Island,  proposed  a  draft  law  containing  a  long  list  of 
persons  who  would  be  subject  to  sterilisation,  including  the  insane,  drug 
takers,  epileptics,  lepers,  consumptives,  syphilitics,  those  afflicted  with  chronic 
or  hereditary  diseases,  feeble-minded,  blind  persons  or  those  withbad  sight,  deaf, 
maimed,  deformed  and  finally  what  are  called  "dependents"  -vagrants, 
orphans,  paupers.  According  to  Mr.  Laughlin's  plan  this  law  should  be 
applied  not  only  to  citizens  of  the  various  States,  but  also  to  immigrants.  * 

1  American  authors  have  since  shown  a  tendency  to  limit  their  desiderata  to  state  supervision  of  large 
categories  of  persons,  for  some  of  whom  sterilisation  would  certainly  be  considered.  Prof.  Santoliquido  is  here 
studying  the  problem  in  itself  apart  from  actual  legislation  in  countries  which  have  adopted  these  measures. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  a  question  of  mentality  or  custom  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Also  in  Europe  this  point 
of  view  has  many  adherents.  The  president  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Eugenics 
is  an  ardent  supporter  and  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  of  London  is  in  favour  of  volun- 
tary sterilisation,  maintaining  that  marriage  does  not  always  mean  propa- 
gation and  that  birth  control,  if  it  became  universal,  would  be  of  enormous 
benefit.  This  proves  that  the  question  has  been  raised  not  merely  owing 
to  a  stock-breeder's  conception  of  race-production,  but  because  there  is  a 
dangerous  tide  of  opinion  in  its  favour.  For  this  reason  Professor  Santoliquido 
submits  the  three  following  questions: 

1.  Does  not  the  present  progress  made  by  therapeutics  which  is  daily 
increasing  enable  science  to  overcome  many  cases  of  hereditary  degeneracy? 

2.  Can  no  useful  service  be  rendered  by  the  so-called  degenerates  as 
regards  physical,  moral,  intellectual  and  social  work? 

3.  Are  the  theories  of  heredity  well  enough  established  for  affirming  the 
exact  origin  of  degeneracy? 

Exposing  the  theory  which  affirms  in  the  first  two  cases  and  denies  in  the 
third  case,  Professor  Santoliquido  declares  that  he  did  not  wish  to  limit  him- 
self to  a  theoretical  study  and  that  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  best  known 
psychologists  and  physiologists  throughout  the  world  to  obtain  their  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Of  the  various  replies  received  some  were  evasive,  but  the 
greater  part  were  negative.  This  is  an  important  point,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  question  of  the  circular  was : "  Are  the  theories  of  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  heredity  well  enough  established  scientifically  to  serve 
as  basis  for  legislative  or  administrative  measures  permitting,  for  eugenic 
reasons,  the  sterilisation  of  undesirables,  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
physical  or  mental  defects?  "  A  single  positive  reply  was  received  from 
Dr.  A.  Govaertz  in  the  name  of  the  International  Commission  of  Eugenics 
of  Long  Island,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary.  According  to  this  reply,  Eugenics 
should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  prophylaxis  against  the  procreation  of 
social  outcasts  who  are  a  burden  to  the  State.  The  writer,  in  support  of  his 
theory,  mentions  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Guyer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who,  in  1921,  was  able  by  experimenting  on  a  parturient  guinea-pig  to  obtain 
cases  of  inherited  cataract  and  to  ascertain  that  these  characteristics  were 
transmitted  for  six  generations.  In  contrast  to  this  experiment  have  been 
cited  the  cases  of  the  diminutive  feet  of  Chinese  women  and  the  circumcision 
of  the  Jews,  which,  despite  secular  practice,  have  never  been  transmitted 
through  heredity.  Regarding  the  American  paper,  which  arrived  during  the 
session  of  the  Rome  Congress,  Prof.  Santoliquido  wonders  whether  it  should 
really  be  considered  as  a  positive  reply  to  the  question  of  the  circular,  as  in 
the  paper  mentioned  the  following  passage  occurs:  "The  science  of  Eugenics 
has  need  of  human  documentation  before  deciding  on  legislative  measures 
for  carrying  out  its  programme.  "  These  words  seem  in  fact  to  express  a 
doubt. 

Professor  Santoliquido  announced  that  his  investigation  is  not  yet  completed 
and  that  he  expects  to  submit  a  report  later.  For  the  present,  while  praising 
unreservedly  the  noble  aim  of  Eugenics  and  approving  of  propaganda  in  its 
favour,  he  none  the  less  thought  well  to  express  a  warning  regarding  the 
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application  of  violent  means  which  can  harm  and  vitiate  the  guiding  principles 
of  this  movement. 


The  following  passage  from  Professor  Santoliquido's  speech  refers  specially 
to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies : 

"So  far  I  have  spoken  in  my  own  name,  exposing  my  ideas  and  opinions. 
Allow  me  now  to  add  a  few  words  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  here. 

"While  leaving  to  its  delegates  full  liberty  and  responsility  of  their  opinions, 
the  League  is  interested  in  every  new  factor  in  the  field  of  hygiene  and  pro- 
phylaxis and  is  anxious  to  encourage  every  new  investigation  and  promising 
enterprise  connected  therewith.  The  programme  of  the  League  is  to  combat 
he  different  forms  of  suffering  with  which  humanity  is  afflicted  or  threatened 
in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  ready  to  undertake 
everything  that  offers  a  better  solution  of  the  various  problems  concerning 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  One  of  these  undertakings  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  deliberations;  it  covers  an  immense,  one  may  say  an  unlimited,  field, 
for  it  attempts,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  form  the  'health  conscience'  of 
nations. 

"It  is  by  these  means  that  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  expects  t<> 
establish  public  health  legislation  and  executive  measures,  as  powers  which 
parliaments  and  governments,  as  well  as  ordinary  individuals,  will  havr 
to  respect. 

"To  explain  this  object  is  to  give  a  conception  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
methods  which  the  League  is  ready  to  employ  throughout  the  world  according 
to  circumstances  and  places.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  follows 
closely  all  debates  like  ours  and  profits  by  their  results.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  has  sent  me  here  with  the  double  purpose  of  expressing  to  you  its 
sympathy  with  your  work  and  of  obtaining  through  me  information  regarding 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  you. 

"The  League  fully  realises  that  we  are  striving  for  the  same  goal.  Its 
aim  is  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to  do  away  with  the  causes  thereof,  to  be 
concerned  with  the  present  and  to  safeguard  the  future.  It  desires  like  you 
to  have  a  healthy  race,  and  like  you  it  looks  above  all  towards  the  child  of 
to-morrow.  " 


The  question  of  interning  moral  delinquents  in  houses  of  correction  and 
reformatories  did  not  give  rise  to  any  protracted  discussions,  differences 
in  opinion  being  limited  to  modes  of  interpretation.  The  rapporteur,  Madame 
Avril  de  Ste.  Croix,  pointed  out  that  the  condemnable  aspect  of  the  question 
mostly  concerned  the  past,  although  this  past  is  no  longer  far  distant  when 
women  of  different  age  and  education  were  forced  to  live  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, often  with  disastrous  results.  To-day,  however,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  minors  and  adults  and  even  professional  prostitutes  are  divided 
into  categories.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  individualistic  tendency  which  permits 
agreement  even  among  abolitionists.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  regarding 
the  system  to  be  employed  :  it  must  comprise  moral  re-education  of  minors 
considered  as  irresponsible  and  allow  adults  full  liberty,  for  otherwise  these 
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institutions  will  continue  to  be  a  sort  of  prison.  This  is  a  very  great  con- 
cession, but  there  are  objections  and  doubts  when  it  comes  to  realisation. 

In  the  opinion  of  Miss  Labriola  the  problem  should  be  resolved  by  moral 
methods,  for  it  is  only  moral  influence  which  can  redeem  individuals.  She 
advises,  with  this  end  in  view,  to  test  the  re-education  system  of  the  neo- 
idealists. 

Realising  that  the  manner  of  practical  realisation  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, the  Assembly  took  special  interest  in  the  exposition  of  the  new  German 
projects,  of  which  the  guiding  principle  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  protect,  regard- 
ing the  young  prostitute  as  a  woman  without  protection  owing  to  her  lack 
of  education.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  in  theory  the  law  appears 
perfect,  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  its  application  owing  to  economic 
factors  which  may  cause  it  to  be  misinterpreted. 

After  Professor  Gregory  and  Miss  Neilans  of  London,  Professor  Ude  of 
Gratz  and  ,the  Reverend  Lammerts  van  Bueren  of  Utrecht  had  exposed  their 
views  on  the  subject,  an  apparent  agreement  was  reached,  according  to  which 
the  prostitute  should  not  be  regarded  as  such,  especially  in  the  case  of  minors, 
and  should  be  accorded  protection  in  the  same  way  as  inexperienced  children 
are  protected  with,  possibly,  a  certain  restriction  of  liberty.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  a  general  agreement  should  be  reached  about  raising  the  age 
limit  of  minors.  Concerning  the  practical  methods  of  moral  regeneration, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having  persons  in  charge  who  were 
not  only  generous-minded,  but  also  versed  in  the  psychology  of  young  women. 

As  regards  adults,  the  question  is  more  difficult.  The  choice  of  a  suitable 
profession,  the  possibility  of  freely  choosing  one's  work,  of  keeping  regular 
hours,  learning  domestic  economy  and  hygiene,  and  at  the  same  time  observing 
simple  and  strict  discipline,  are  all  matters  which  the  Conference  recommends 
as  being  highly  important.  The  fact  must,  however,  be  recognised  that 
there  is  a  class  of  professional  women  on  whom  no  regenerating  influence 
seems  to  have  effect.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Professor  Otolenghi  maintains 
the  necessity  of  making  a  selection  according  to  biological  criterions,  distin- 
guishing those  women  who  are  capable  of  regeneration. 


Several  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  public  anti-venereal 
prophylaxis.  After  discussing  general  principles,  special  points  were  discussed, 
notably  obligatory  treatment  for  Venereal  Diseases,  self-disinfection,  etc. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complex  questions  and  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  clear  outline  of  it  by  summarising  reports  and  discussions. 

The  historical  expose  of  anti-venereal  work  in  Italy  by  Professor  Vincenzo 
Montesano,  after  alluding  to  the  work  of  the  ministerial  commission  appointed 
in  1883,  described  the  Crispi  Legislation  of  1888  which,  avoiding  the  repre- 
hensible method  of  making  the  Government  itself  the  abettor  of  prostitution, 
based  itself  on  the  general  interests  and  responsibilities  of  individuals.  Pro- 
fessor Montesano  showed  that  there  was  no  reason  for  alleging  that  the  Legis- 
lation had  failed  in  practice. 

This  reform  has  never  been  seriously  applied  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
referred  to  as  an  "abortive  reform  ".  In  1891  Signor  Nicotera  worked  out 
a  new  rule  which  was  a  compromise  between  the  liberal  conception  of  the 
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Crispi  Legislation  and  the  fear  of  going  too  far  in  reforms.  The  health  service 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1896,  basing 
',  -.11  the  Nicotera  regulations,  published  on  August  9,  1896,  a  circular 
\\hich  marks  an  evolution  towards  a  liberal  system  and  this,  despite  all  sorts 
of  obstacles,  has  since  guided  the  Health  policy  of  the  Italian  Government. 

This  first  step  of  the  Italian  Health  Legislation  in  the  matter  of  prophy- 
laxis of  Venereal  Diseases,  towards  a  complete  liberal  regime,  may  be  resumed 
as  follows: 

1.  Venereal  Diseases  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  communicable 
diseases. 

2.  The  Government  bears  the  expense  arising  from  hospital  treatment 
of  sufferers  of  both  sexes  who  can  not  be  treated  at  home,  assuring 
the  greatest  discretion  to  both  men  and  women  thus  hospitalised  who 
desire  admission  or  whom  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  admitted 
in  the  special  wards  reserved  for  these  diseases. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  various  steps  leading  up  to  this  result. 
The  regulation  of  July  27,  1905,  was  inspired  by  absolutely  liberal  concep- 
tions: complete  separation  between  what  should  be  purely  sanitary  super- 
vision and  police  action.  It  is  also  known  that  in  1909  it  was  possible  to 
remove  dispensaries  from  direct  Government  control  to  that  of  district  control, 
the  districts  having,  according  to  Italian  laws,  to  provide  for  free  treatment 
of  the  poor.  In  this  way  the  stigma  which  had  formerly  attached  to  venereal 
diseases  was  removed. 

The  Rome  meeting  emphasised  the  necessity,  frequently  pointed  out 
in  recent  years,  of  not  considering  venereal  diseases  in  the  light  of  shameful 
afflictions  which  call  for  special  measures.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  meeting 
itself,  as  well  as  scientific  circles,  were  profoundly  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  this  campaign  against  stigmatising  venereal  diseases,  which,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  public  opinion  in  all  countries  has  frankly  adopted  this 
point  of  view. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  popular  conviction  in  all  countries,  even  in  the 
most  advanced,  that  venereal  diseases  are  shameful  and  the  British  Minister 
of  Health  noted  the  fact  that  many  persons,  who  in  1920  availed  themselves 
of  free  treatment  for  venereal  diseases  at  dispensaries  and  clinics,  had  done 
so  outside  of  the  district  in  which  they  lived. 

It  has  further  been  remarked,  as  regards  obligatory  notification  of  venereal 
diseases,  that  this  question  cannot  be  closely  connected  with  the  discussion 
of  the  stigmatising  of  these  maladies.  If  this  stigma  could  be  removed,  all 
special  measures  would  also  disappear  and  these  diseases  would  be  classed 
in  the  general  list  of  communicable  diseases.  But,  even  in  this  case,  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  subject  to  obligatory  notification, 
for  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  other  communicable  diseases.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  examine,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  communicable 
diseases  (tuberculosis,  etc.)  whether  it  is  feasible  to  apply  the  principle  of 
obligatory  notification  to  venereal  diseases  in  general.  The  details  and 
particular  points  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  all  countries,  without 
in  any  way  invalidating  the  general  principle  that  venereal  diseases  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  shameful  or  subject  to  special  measures. 
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Another  subject  which  proved  of  deep  interest  to  the  meeting  was  self- 
disinfection.  To  judge  by  appearances,  complete  disagreement  existed 
among  the  various  groups.  This,  however,  was  merely  apparent.  Medical 
men  argued  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  self-disinfection  can  do  much  to  diminish 
the  dangers  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  although  they  were  not  in  agreement 
as  regards  applying  the  system  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  done  in  armies.  Some 
in  theory  maintained  the  pratically  absolute  efficacy  of  self-disinfection, 
though  doubting  that  this  had  actually  proved  to  be  the  case  in  all  armies. 
Others  pointed  out  the  great  difference  there  was  between  the  military  and 
civil  population  and  that  what  proved  successful  with  the  military,  was 
not  possible  of  realisation  among  civilians.  Again  others  emphasised  the 
difficulty  of  proper  and  and  skilful  self-disinfection. 

The  erroneous  impression  of  irreconcilable  opposition  in  the  meeting  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  moralists  took  their  stand  against  the  doctors.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  moralists  has  been  summed  up  in  the  reflection  of  the 
young,  man  who,  hearing  this  double  point  of  view,  will  say  to  himself:  "  I  am 
recommended  to  avoid  sexual  relations  and  then  I  am  taught  how  to  escape 
their  dangerous  consequences.  "  This  proved  a  theme  of  much  discussion, 
which  brought  out  the  danger  of  confusing  and  conflicting  the  principles  of 
moral  and  medical  teaching.  The  point  of  view  of  parents  was  also  voiced 
in  the  following  terms:  "Since  there  exists  a  danger  of  our  own  child 
bringing  syphilis  into  the  family,  a  method  must  be  found  of  conciliating 
moral  and  medical  practice.  " 

Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  social  problem  involved.  Finally  it 
was  decided  that  the  question  to  be  considered  was  whether  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State,  of  the  school  and  of  the  church  to  teach  and  advise  and  also 
to  supply  the  means  of  self-disinfection,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  indulge 
in  licence  with  the  least  danger  possible.  The  question  having  been  put 
in  these  terms,  a  resolution  was  accepted  by  all  corresponding  with 
resolutions  already  adopted  by  others  countries,  including  some  which, 
while  having  applied  on  a  large  scale  the  principle  of  self-disinfection  to 
armies  (as  for  example  England  and  the  United  States),  have  declared  the 
putting  into  practice  of  self-disinfection  as  an  official  measure  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable. 

To  tranquillise  the  conscience  of  parents,  it  was  pointed  out  very  rightly 
that  self-disinfection  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely  sure  prevention  against 
infection,  as  is  recognised  even  by  those  doctors  who  are  most  in  favour  of  this 
method.  This  fact,  moreover,  has  been  officially  announced  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  in  London,  who  foresaw  the  danger  that  the  parent,  seeing  his 
child  infected  with  syphilis,  might  well  be  surprised  when  he  learns  the  latter 
had  carefully  applied  self-disinfection  as  it  had  been  shown  him,  with  the 
result  that  the  parent  might  feel  inclined  to  blame  the  government  for  having 
by  its  teaching  deluded  his  child  into  a  sense  of  false  security  and  thus  caused 
him  to  expose  himself  to  danger. 

The  question  of  medical  supervision  of  houses  of  prostitution  was  not 
overlooked,  Professor  Montesano  alluding  to  the  regulations  enforced  in  Italy. 
But  also  on  this  point  a  certain  confusion  arose. 

Whereas  the  Federation  envisages  social  problems  as  a  whole,  doctors 
often  regard  medical  prophylaxis  without  discriminating  among  the  various 
aspects  of  the  complex  problem,  such  as  existing  laws  and  regulations.  The 
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problem  has  a  two-fold  aspect,  that  of  public  health  and  public  order.  Public 
health  has  to  face  situations  as  they  exist  under  modern  social  conditions 
and  its  intervention  is  according  to  principles  of  general  prophylaxis  and  the 
spirit  of  existing  sanitary  legislation.  It  is  neither  a  compromise  nor  an 
admission  of  failure  when  public  health  workers,  having  to  deal  with  over- 
populated  and  badly  constructed  houses,  while  wishing  and  even  asking  for 
their  destruction,  attempt  to  do  what  is  possible  to  diminish  the  dangers  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  as  long  as  these  buildings  exist. 

The  health  regulations  in  Italy  for  disorderly  houses  must  be  judged  from 
this  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman  rightly  pointed  out  that  differences  of  opinion  were  not 
dissolving  elements  in  the  Federation,  but  that  they  must,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  to  stimulate  its  activity  in  pushing  forward  investigations  and  bringing 
a  clearer  light  to  bear  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  problems  involved.  A 
great  variety  of  ideas,  even  when  contradictory,  will  contribute  in  an  increasing 
measure  to  establish  and  enlarge  the  peaceful  victories  which  various  leagues 
throughout  the  world  are  pursuing  through  their  incessant  labours. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

I. 

The  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  regulating  of  prostitution,  which 
is  an  exceptional  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  places  one  category  of  women 
outside  the  Law,  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  inferior  situation  in  which 
women  are  placed  as  long  as  their  legal  and  social  standing  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  men. 

This  equality  is  desirable  in  order  to  enable  women  to  defend  themselves 
against  every  regulative  regime. 

II. 

It  is  the  profound  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  one  of  the  best  means 
of  combating  juvenile  prostitution  is  to  afford  the  most  extensive  legal  pro- 
tection possible  to  minors  of  both  sexes.  It  declares  the  principles  of  the 
Federation  are  not  opposed  to  the  State  taking  minors  under  its  protection 
whenever  the  latter,  owing  to  their  surroundings  and  their  conditions  of 
life,  are  exposed  to  seduction,  prostitution  and  crime. 

As  regards  those  who  are  not  thus  protected  in  sexual  matters,  the  Con- 
ference affirms  that  individual  and  private  prostitution  is  a  matter  of  personal 
conscience  and  does  not  constitute  a  legal  offence.  It  therefore  declares 
that  no  one  merely  on  account  of  prostitution  should  be  subjected  to  internment 
or  imprisonment,  whether  for  motives  of  health,  punishment  or  regeneration. 

III. 

The  Conference,  recommends  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  combating 
venereal  diseases  (reservations  being  made  as  regards  special  provisions 
relating  to  minors  and  mentioned  in  resolution  2),  the  following: 
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(a)  A  reform  of  social  life ; 

(b)  Rational  education ; 

(c)  Free  and  discreet  treatment. 

(d)  The   Conference,    persuaded   that   no   obligatory   treatment   can   be 
be   impartially  applied,   affirms  the  superiority  of  liberal  methods 
over  all  forms  of  coercion. 

IV. 

It  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  Conference  that  the  teaching  of  self- 
disinfection  (personal  preventive  disinfection  against  venereal  diseases), 
provided  by  government  authorities,  and  paid  for  by  public  money,  tends 
to  encourage  sexual  promiscuity,  weakens  public  conscience,  lessens  the 
attempt  of  individual  responsibility  and  constitutes  a  danger  to  public  health 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  false  sense  of  security  against  infection. 


RECOMMENDATION. 

The  Conference  having  heard  Professor  Santoliquido's  remarkable  report 
on  Eugenics  and  being  of  the  opinion  that  this  question  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  International  Abolitionist  Federation  in  its  fight  against 
the  new  tendency  of  Regulation, 

Recommends. 

That  the  question  of  Eugenics  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  Abolitionist  Federation. 
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NOTES  ON  THE 

SECOND  REGIONAL  ANT1/TUBERCULOSIS  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  WESTERN  FRANCE. 


E  second  Regional  Anti-Tuberculosis  Congress  of  the  Departments 
of  Western  France  was  held  at  Rennes  from  July  16-18  of  this  year. 
The  Congress  opened  with  a  general  assembly  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Calmette, 
of  the  Academic  de  Medecine  and  Assistant-Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

Dr.  Calmette,  in  an  interesting  report  on  the  tuberculosis  problem,  said: 
"The  question  must  be  regarded  from  two  aspects:  the  financial  and  the 
educational  point  of  view.  The  annual  budget  for  this  undertaking  in  France 
is  4  million  francs,  which  is  quite  insufficient  as  at  least  three  times  that  sum 
is  needed.  "  As  a  means  for  spreading  education,  Dr.  Calmette  advises  special 
training  for  doctors  and  parents,  etc.  and  the  widespread  publication 
of  pamphlets  as  well  as  lectures  and  moving  picture  demonstrations  on  a 
large  scale. 

Dr.  Rossy  and  Dr.  Poix,  explaining  the  financial  situation,  submitted 
the  expenditure  of  the  National  Committee  and  the  budget  for  1922.  The 
next  national  congress  will  be  held  at  Strassburg. 

In  opening  the  meeting  of  July  17,  Dr.  Follet,  the  Chairman,  after  paying 
a  tribute  to  all  those  who  are  actively  participating  in  the  fight  against  Tuber- 
culosis, pointed  out  the  great  deficiencies  in  anti-tubercular  organisations 
in  France  as  well  as  the  various  methods  for  remedying  the  situation. 

Dr.  Bruno,  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  then  spoke  regarding  the 
application  of  American  methods  in  an  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  three  years  ago  there  were  only  22  dispensaries  in 
France  whereas  there  now  exist  312  and  99  others  are  being  organised. 

Reports  were  read  on  the  organisation  of  tuberculosis  prophylaxis  in  the 
C6tes-du-Nord  and  Ile-et-V ilaine  departments  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
towards  consumptive  employees. 

The  same  day  visits  were  made  to  the  dispensaries  in  Rennes,  the  sana- 
torium and  the  sheds  at  Pont-Chaillon,  arranged  for  air  cures  for  girls  from 
4  to  18. 

During  the  meeting  of  July  18,  M.  de  Guebriant,  Chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Committee  of  Finisterre,  spoke  briefly  on  the  organisation  of 
the  Congress  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  inter-departmental  organisation, 
advising  the  grouping  of  departments  in  regional  federations  which  would 
be  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation. 

Dr.  Alliot  de  Fougeres,  speaking  on  the  question  of  protecting  childhood, 
not  only  against  tuberculosis,  but  against  all  other  diseases,  advised  the 
generalisation  of  medical  inspection  in  schools  and  that  these  inspections 
should  be  in  close  connection  with  anti-tuberculosis  work. 

Dr.  Follet  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  the  Grancher  Insti- 
tution in  the  Ile-et-V  ilaine  department,  thanks  to  which  70  healthy  children 
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were  able  to  be  removed  from  infected  homes  and  placed  in  the  country 
this  year. 

Dr.  Davy,  Regional  Medical  Director  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission, 
furnished  a  detailed  report  on  the  organisation  of  dispensaries  and  the  working 
of  the  medical  service,  and  necessary  improvements. 

Mile  Pouzin,  M.  D.,  Secretary-General  of  the  Bureau  at  Nantes,  described 
the  instruction  given  at  the  School  for  Visiting  Nurses  in  this  town,  and  pointed 
out  the  useful  service  which  the  Nurses'  Mutual  Aid  Society  can  render  to 
its  members. 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  question  of  obligatory  notification  of  tuber- 
culosis, the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  submitted  by  Dr.  Violette,  Director 
of  the  Health  Service  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  calling  on  Parliament  to  enforce 
compulsory  notification  of  tuberculosis  as  soon  as  possible,  and  demanding 
that  public  opinion  be  immediately  prepared  for  this  measure. 

M.  de  Guebriant's  proposals  regarding  credits  for  the  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign,  and  the  collaboration  of  the  Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
dispensaries,  were  also  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation. 

Finally,  the  following  conclusions  from  Dr.  Follet's  report  were  unani- 
mously passed  in  the  form  of  recommendations: 

(1)  Uniformity,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  departmental  anti-tuberculosis 
organisations  in  order  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  National  Committee ; 

(2)  Obligatory  and  urgent  notification  of  tuberculosis  by  the  family  and 
the  physician ; 

(3)  The  urgent  need  of  a  well-organised  service  of  mortality  statistics 
in  the  provinces; 

(4)  Obligatory  notification  of  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  in  all  teaching 
establishments ; 

(5)  Special  instruction  in  phthisiology  in  medical  faculties  and  schools; 

(6)  Need  of  a  permanent  service  of  anti-tuberculosis  propaganda  to  be 
provided  by  the  National  Committee. 

The  second  Regional  Anti-Tuberculosis  Congress  surpassed  all  expectations 
of  its  organisers  and  was  attended  by  physicians,  public  health  workers, 
sociologists  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  France,  representatives  of  Switzerland 
and  America  also  being  present.  The  results  of  the  meetings  were  so  successful 
that  it  was  decided  that  the  third  Regional  Anti-Tuberculosis  Congress  should 
be  held  at  St.  Brieux,  C6tes-du-Nord,  next  June. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 


THE  second  meeting  of  the  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis, 
which  was  founded  last  year  in  Paris,  was  held  in  London  on  July  26, 
27  and  28  of  this  year  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Sir  Robert  Philip 
of  Edinburgh  University  being  in  the  Chair. 

The  conference  opened  on  July  16  at  10.30  a.m.  and  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  public.  Lord  Curzon,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  alter 
having  read  a  message  from  the  King  and  welcomed  the  foreign  delegates, 
expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Minister  of  Health,  who,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the 
large  number  of  countries  represented,  gave  an  outline  of  the  plan  for  avoiding 
tuberculosis  in  England;  this  campaign  dates  from  the  enforcement  in  1913 
of  the  National  Insurance  Law,  which  provides  for  aid  to  tuberculosis  sufferers, 
both  at  home  and  in  sanatoria. 

The  delegates  of  the  various  nations  represented  then  spoke  in  alphabetical 
order,  bringing  the  good  wishes  and  thanks  of  the  governments  and  associations 
which  they  represented.  Senator  Andre  Honnorat  representing  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  was  prevented  on  account  of  sickness  from  coming  to  London, 
and  Colonel  George  Bushnell,  representing  the  United  States,  emphasised 
the  importance  of  international  action  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  and 
the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  government  institutions  which  are  able  to 
undertake  a  general  campaign  and  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

After  a  speech  by  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  who  greeted  the  Assembly  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  of  which 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  recently  accepted  the  chairmanship,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


*        * 


In  the  afternoon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  which  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Arthur  Stanley,  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  protection  of  children  against 
tuberculosis  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Armand  Delille  of  Paris.  The  author,  after 
reviewing  what  had  been  accomplished  with  regard  to  the  placing  of  children 
of  tuberculous  parents  in  the  country,  which  work  was  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Professor  Grancher,  lays  special  stress  on  the  dangers  of  infecting  families. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  most  encouraging  and  conclusive.  Of  2,300 
Parisian  children  placed  in  the  country  only  seven  developed  tuberculosis. 
Thanks  to  the  Grancher  entreprise,  morbidity  had  been  reduced  to  0.03  per 
cent  and  mortality  to  o.oi  per  cent,  whereas  if  the  children  had  remained  with 
their  tuberculous  parents,  morbidity  would  have  been  60  per  cent  and  mortality 
40  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  placing  a  child  in  the  country  is  not 
more  than  1,000  francs  a  year,  is  a  proof  that  also  from  the  economic  point 
of  view  the  results  obtained  are  most  satisfactory,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  encourage  the  creation  of  similar  enterprises  in  all  countries. 
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The  second  public  meeting  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  reports  and  to  a  discussion  on  the  various  methods  in  which  tuberculosis 
is  spread  among  the  different  races  of  the  world. 

Professor  Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  who  opened  the  debate 
had  divided  his  subject  under  the  two  following  headings: — 

1)  The  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among  civilised  nations  and  its  rarity 
among  savage  or  nomad  races. 

2)  The  origins  of  the  tubercular  virus. 

Thanks  to  the  Pirquet  reaction,  which  is  the  most  in  use,  it  has  been  possible 
to  inquire  into  the  frequency  of  cases  of  bacillary  infection.  Through  these 
investigations  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  that  "tubercular  infection  is 
non-existent  or  very  rare  in  certain  countries,  for  example,  among  the  tribes 
of  Central  Africa  which  are  still  untouched  by  civilisation,  whereas  it  is  very 
common  in  city  agglomerations  and  among  civilised  nations  in  all  climates". 

After  having  cited  a  series  of  observations  and  of  statistics,  the  speaker 
concluded  that  tuberculosis  affects  all  human  races  more  or  less  and  i;  a  result 
of  the  civilised  state.  Professor  Calmette  adds  that  the  same  obtains  with 
regard  to  animals  of  the  bovine  species  which,  when  in  a  domestic  state,  are 
subject  to  tuberculosis,  whereas  the  disease  is  practically  unknown  among 
the  wild  cattle  of  Madagascar  and  the  Argentine  plains. 

The  dissemination  of  human  tubercular  infection  throughout  the  world  is 
exclusively  due  to  the  carriers  of  virulent  germs,  who,  in  most  cases,  are  con- 
sumptives with  open  and  clearly  denned  lesions.  Numerous  experiments, 
however,  have  proved  that  these  are  not  the  only  cause  and  that  there  also 
exist  intermittent  carriers  of  bacilli  who  may  spread  bacillary  infection  either 
by  breast  feeding,  prolonged  cohabitation,  or  incidental  contacts.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  order  efficiently  to  protect  the  children  and  the  adult  po- 
pulations of  the  countries  which  are  still  relatively  free  from  tuberculosis,  to 
organise,  wherever  possible,  a  system  of  tracing  down  causes  of  infection, 
based  both  on  a  judicious  application  of  local  tuberculin  reactions  and  on  the 
"clinical  examination  of  the  ganglia,  principally  by  means  of  radioscopy. 

After  Professor  Calmette's  interesting  expose,  Sir  Germain  Sims  Woodhead 
(Great  Britain)  spoke  of  the  role  played  by  bovine  bacilli  in  human  tuberculosis. 
This  role  varies  in  importance  according  to  different  countries:  in  Japan,  for 
example,  the  bacillus  of  the  human  race  is  the  leading  feature,  whereas  in 
certain  regions  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh,  infection  from 
the  bovine  type  predominates. 

Professor  Leon  Bernard  (Paris),  speaking  on  the  protection  of  infants 
against  tuberculosis,  indicated  the  general  principles  and  the  practical  rules 
which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  avoid  infecting  the  infant  through  its 
mother.  In  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  Placement  familial  des  tout- 
petits,  which  operates  in  France  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  Public  d'Hy- 
giene  sociale  de  la  Seine,  which  is  rendering  great  service  by  completing  the 
system  of  protecting  childhood  undertaken  by  the  Grancher  Institution. 

A  number  of  other  speakers,  considering  the  question  of  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  through  the  world,  corroborated  for  the  most  part  the  statements 
made  by  Professor  Calmette,  emphasising  certain  special  points,  such  as  the 
importance  of  the  family  factor  in  tubercular  infection,  the  varying  degrees 
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of  morbid  symptoms  according  to  the  different  races,  and  the  influence  of 
industrial  development  on  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 


*       * 


The  meeting  of  July  28  was  entirely  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  the 
role  of  the  doctor  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Sir  Humphrey  Rolleston,  who  gave  a  very 
interesting  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession  in  fighting  tuber- 
culosis. The  speaker  described  the  role  of  the  doctor  with  regard  to  his 
clients,  in  epidemiological,  pathological,  and  clinical  research  work,  and  his 
duties  as  a  teacher,  after  which  he  referred  briefly  to  the  task  which  a  doctor 
charged  with  official  duties  is  called  upon  to  accomplish,  and  which  was  to  be 
stated  in  detail  by  Sir  George  Newman.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  described 
the  field  of  action  open  to  doctors  in  their  capacity  of  advisers  to  the  public 
and  of  members  of  local  organisations  for  combating  tuberculosis. 

Sir  George  Newman  then  submitted  his  report  regarding  Government 
collaboration  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis.  After  having  emphasised  the 
reasons  which  justify  and  necessitate  Government  intervention,  and  having 
given  an  outline  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect  up  to  the  present, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  programme  worked 
'  out  in  1912  by  the  departmental  committee  on  tuberculosis,  and  summarised 
the  principal  elements  of  a  complete  programme  for  an  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign.  The  following  points  were  gone  into:  the  question  of  obligatory 
notification  of  tuberculosis ;  the  work  of  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  sanatoria ; 
"after  care;  "  institutions  for  scientific  research;  and  the  role  of  doctors  as 
public  health  officers. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  report  several  speakers,  and  especially 
Dr.  Rist  (Paris),  emphasised  the  necessity  of  providing  doctors  with  the  requi- 
site knowledge  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  reliable  diagnosis,  recommending 
for  this  purpose  the  institution  of  special  university  chairs  for  phthisiology, 
such  as  those  already  existing  in  certain  medical  faculties.  Other  speakers 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  educating  the  public  and  the  work  which  the 
doctor,  especially  the  family  physician,  can  and  should  undertake  in  this  field. 


* 
*       * 


During  the  conference  there  were  three  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
International  Union,  the  principal  subjects  for  consideration  being  the  elabo- 
ration and  adoption  of  the  statutes  of  the  International  Union  against  tubercu- 
losis. It  was  further  decided  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Union  should  be  in 
Geneva  and  that  the  functions  of  Secretary  should  be  confided  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Board  of  Governers  of  the  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis, 
which  was  provisionally  constituted  in  Paris  in  October,  1920,  was  definitely 
and  unanimously  elected.  For  the  year  1922  the  Board  is  made  up  as  follows : 

M.  Dewez  (Belgium),  Chairman, 

Mr.  Gerald  Webb  (United  States),  Vice-Chairman, 

Sir  Robert  Philip  (Great  Britain), 
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Professor  Calmette   (France), 

Professor  Cantacuzene  (Roumania), 

Professor  Leon  Bernard  (France),  Secretary-General. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at  Brussels  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Monsieur  Dewez  from  July  12  to  15  next  and  that  the 
following  meeting  should  be  in  Washington  in  1924. 

During  the  last  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

1)  Resolution  submitted  by  Professor  Leon  Bernard  and  Professor  Cal- 
mette : 

"In  view  of  the  mortality  caused  by  tuberculosis  throughout  the  world 
and  of  the  fact  that  although  this  mortality  is  decreasing  it  is  still  high  and  that 
a  great  number  of  lives  are  uselessly  sacrificed  to  this  disease  at  the  time  when 
they  are  most  useful  to  society,  the  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis, 
comprising  representatives  of  40  nations,  assembled  in  London,  urges  govern- 
ments to  vote  large  credits  for  developing  the  application  of  prophylactic 
measures  against  tuberculosis.  " 

2)  Resolution  submitted  by  Dr.  Renon,  Dr.  Tremescu,  Dr.  Rist  and  Colonel 
Bushnell : 

"That  the  International  Conference  for  combating  tuberculosis  assembled 
in  London,  in  view  of  the  generally  insufficient  knowledge  of  doctors 
regarding  this  disease,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  being  accurately 
informed,  recommends  that  in  all  medical  schools  in  all  countries  tuberculosis 
be  made  the  subject  of  special  instruction  to  enable  doctors  to  learn  the 
precise  diagnosis  of  this  malady  as  well  as  all  methods  for  combating  it.  " 


* 
*        * 


In  terminating  this  summary  account  of  the  work  of  the  London  meeting, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  various  entertainments  offered  to  the  delegates, 
including  a  ^lunch  given  by  the  British  Government,  a  reception  at  the  Mansion 
House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  etc. 

The  various  anti-tuberculosis  institutions  of  London  and  the  surroundings 
were  also  visited,  including  Colindale  Hospital,  the  Sanatoria  at  Harpenden 
and  Brompton,  the  research  laboratories  of  Cambridge  and  the  Papworth 
Colony,  which  in  many  ways  presents  and  ideal  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
collective  grouping  of  tubercular  patients,  as  well  as  a  type  of  the  sanitary 
village. 
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PROTECTING  THE  HEALTH 
OF  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


SIR  George  Newman,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
England,  has  just  issued  the  annual  report  for  1920.  The  report  states 
that  there  are  approximately  800  whole-time  medical  officers  in  the  service, 
showing  an  increase  of  576  over  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  1918 
are  183.  There  are  now  also  1900  school  nurses. 

About  2,400,000  children  have  been  medically  examined  during  1920, 
and  there  are  900  school  clinics  used  mainly  for  treatment. 

Sir  George  Newman  reports  that  this  scheme  of  supervision  from  infancy 
to  adolescence  is  "in  process  of  building.  '•  He  instances  the  decline  of 
infant  mortality  as  an  example  of  "  State  preservation  ";  medical  treatment 
of  400,000  children  a  year  he  describes  as  "State  economy.  " 

During  1920,  6954  cases  of  various  kinds  were  reported  to  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  These  cases,  which  affected  in  all  34,680 
children  of  different  ages,  included  neglect,  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  unclean 
dwellings,  ill-treatment,  immoral  surroundings,  ring-worm,  operation,  tonsils 
and  adenoids,  and  defective  vision. 

It  is  stated  that  in  120  cases  recommended  for  operation  and  where  it  was 
found  difficult  to  obtain  the  parents'  consent,  the  Society's  inspectors,  after 
winning  the  formers'  confidence  and  explaining  to  them  their  duties  as  parents, 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  consent  to  the  operation. 

Records  are  given  of  the  findings  in  connection  with  the  health  of  secondary 
school  children.  In  the  case  of  elementary  pupils,  it  is  stated  that  two  fifths 
of  the  examined  children  were  suffering  from  defects  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  treatment  centres  were  very  busy:  thus  145,079  children  were  referred  for 
treatment  for  tonsils  and  adenoids  and  78,532  received  treatment.  Some 
55,293  underwent  operation.  The  report  says  that  "it  is  probably  correct 
to  say  that  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  all  school  children  in  England  and  Wales 
suffer  from  these  conditions  in  such  a  degree  as  to  call  for  surgical  interference.  " 

The  reports  further  adds:  "For  children  to  be  left  to  recover  after  operation 
with  bleeding  throats,  on  the  floor  of  a  hospital  waiting-room,  or  to  be  sent 
home  suffering  from  haemorrhage  or  vomiting  in  a  tram-car,  or  to  be  allowed, 
on  the  day  following  operation,  to  play  in  the  street  and  eat  anything  they 
like,  is  obviously  improper;  and  the  surgeon  who  operates  and  neglects  to 
satisfy  himself  that  proper  after  care  is  practised  on  each  of  his  parents  is 
incurring  serious  risks  of  criticism.  "  It  is  added  that  "while  in  some  few 
hospitals  there  is,  it  appears,  disregard  of  the  essential  points...  it  is  not 
believed  that  this  occurs  in  any  hospitals  or  clinics  receiving  grants  in  aid 
from  the  Board  of  Education  or  from  the  local  education  authorities.  " 
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THE  ROSCOFF  SANATORIUM  IN  FRANCE 
FOR   TUBERCULAR   CHILDREN. 


Dr.  Massard,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Paris,  has  published  an  interesting  article  on  a  recent  visit  to  certain  sanatoria  in  France, 
from  which  the  following  is  takent  : 

DURING  a  visit  to  several  sanatoria  for  tubercular  children  situated  near 
the  Channel  and  the  ocean,  Dr.  Massard  ascertained  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  categories  of  sea-side  sanatoria:  one  in  which  surgical  care  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  another  in  which,  unfortunately,  patients  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  are  left  without  proper  care  to  get  along 
as  best  they  may.  If  the  action  of  sea-air  is  beneficial,  it  should  in  no  way 
cause  medical  treatment  to  be  overlooked,  including  continual  supervision, 
in  fact,  all  that  which  constitutes  efficient  treatment  of  surgical  tuberculosis. 
The  difference  between  the  sanatorium  which  hospitalises  children  suffering 
from  Pott's  Disease,  coxalgia  or  cold  abscess,  and  a  preventorium  or  sanato- 
rium for  lung  tuberculosis,  is  that  the  former  can  only  effect  its  purpose  if, 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  exposure  to  sun  and  fresh  air, 
patients  are  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  in  a  surgical  sanatorium.  The 
direction  of  a  sea-side  sanatorium  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  who  is  a 
specialist  in  child  tuberculosis. 

The  Roscoff  Sanatorium  (Finisterre),  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Laber 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsular  which  protects  the  Ile-de-Batz,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  attractively  situated,  but  is  also  very  comfortably  and  practic- 
ally arranged.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  cited  as  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Air,  light  and  cleanliness  were  the  three  main  specialities  in  view.  The 
buildings  form  two  rectangles,  having  one  wing  in  common,  and  are  united 
by  a  large  glass  covered  court  where  the  cure  is  taken  in  bad  weather. 
A  cement  path,  connecting  the  rooms  with  the  beach,  enables  the  children 
to  be  rolled  in  their  transportable  beds  to  the  shore.  Boys  and  girls  are 
cared  for  separately,  which  facilitates  supervision.  All  the  dormitories  are 
on  the  same  model,  73  ft.  in  length  and  23  ft.  broad  with  a  height  of  12  ft.; 
they  have  a  double  exposure  and  have  ten  large  windows.  The  walls  are 
oil-painted  and  have  rounded  angles. 

Each  dormitory  opens  at  one  end  into  an  assistant's  room  and  an 
isolation  ward  and  at  the  other  end  into  a  toilet  room  with  enamel  wash- 
basins and  a  bath  for  taking  warm  sea-baths. 

Children  not  confined  to  their  beds,  convalescents  and  those  suffering  from 
ganglia,  live  on  the  first  floor  and  spend  their  time  out  of  doors,  on  the  beach 
when  it  is  fine,  in  the  play-rooms  when  the  weather  is  bad  or  in  the  class-rooms, 
where  they  continue  their  lessons. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  reserved  for  bed  patients  (Pott's  disease, 
coxalgia  and  cold  abscess),  their  treatment  consisting  either  of  immobilisa- 
tion by  plaster  of  Paris  splints,  or  of  absolute  rest  on  mattresses  which  are 
placed  on  wheels  so  that  it  is  easy,  even  with  a  small  staff,  to  transport 
children  under  the  galleries  or  to  the  beach,  thus  facilitating  an  open-air 
existence. 
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This  institution  is  being  completed  with  the  addition  of  a  pavilion  contaii 
->eds  on  the  model  of  the  pavilions  for  contagious  diseases  at  the  Pas' 
imspitnl.     The  rooms  are  surrounded  with  glass,  making  it  possible  to 
children  under  observation  before  putting  them  into  the  general  ward,  th  is 
avoiding  the  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  which'are  often  tv>~ 
result  of  mingling  children  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

The  Sanatorium  has  about  four  hundred  beds  and  is  capable  of  enlargem 
The  service  is  so  organised  that  if  the  building  is  extended,  it  is  only  net 
to  add  pavilions.     It  is,  however,  preferable   not   to  hospitalise   too    m;> 
children,  for  when  the  number  of  patients  is  too  great,  individual  cases  are  )    , 
sufficiently  watched,  especially  by  the  surgeon,  the  result  being  that  the  sana- 
torium, instead  of  being  a  surgical  institute,  becomes  a  sort  of  holiday  colony. 

In  fighting  tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms,  the  main  thing  is  not  to  disseminai 
one's  efforts  and  not  to  weary  willing  helpers  nor  to  make  useless  sacrifice.1 
The  common  aim  is  to  protect  the  race  in  saving  the  child,  to  prevent  disease, 
when  it  is  not  too  late,  but,  above  all,  when  disease  is  manifest,  to  fight  it  with 
all  the  means  which  nature  and  science  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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